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THE 


CALCUTTA REVIEW. 

'♦ 

Aet. I. — 1 • Elliot's Historians of *Mulvammcdan India, 

2. Brigg's History of tJie Muhamniedan Power in India. 

3. Dows Histoi'y of Hinskistan. 

4. Elphinstonds History of India. 

Tn contrasting tlio mlo of tlio Britisli in I|itlia, with that of 
their predecessors in the Governincnt, it is too often the prac- 
tice of a certain class of writers, to depreciate tlie present 
administration by fulsomo ciilogiums on the past. Wo there- 
fore think that, though the Subject bo a rather hackneyed ono, 
we will be doing siiine .service to the cause of truth, by sifting 
into the history of the Miihammodan rule in this country, and 
depicting it in its own proper colors. Wo sliall not attempt to 
trace commotions to their source, nor to uncover and expose 
the secret springs of action ; but shall simply confine ourselves 
to’ a cursory and general examination of facts, and to observa- 
tions bascil on that enquiry, on the principal features of that 
unchanging tyranny, wnich, commencing from the rough times 
of Mahmood of Gliizni, remained unabated even in the courtly 
days of Akbar and Aurungzebo. The.so observations will neces- 
sarily embrace a period of above 700 years, and though the 
gerviral reader may wonder that wo should nttem[)t to gene- 
*ralizo reflections on the events of such an extensive period, the 
historic student, wlio knows that tlio Government wa.s as intolo- 
rent, absolute and cruel to the end as in the beginning, will, 
wc are persuaded, find no occasion to quarrel with our remarks, 
or que.stion the fitness of their application. 

At the end of the tenth century after Christ, Alptagin, an 
officer in the service of theSamani Kings of Bokhara, succeed- 
ed in rendering (jHiiznl an independent principality, and on his 
death left it to Subaktagin his general. Mahmood, the son of 
Subaktagin, succeeded Ids father in the government of this 
little empire, and by his valor, vastly extended its confines and 
increased his power. After making many encroachments on 
the side of Persia, ho directed hi.s best energies to the conquest 
of India, and he fully succeeded to the extent of hft design. 
Twelve different invasions were effected at different times, tem- 

^ B 
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pics and' idols in largo numbers were desecrated and demolish- 
ed, valuable booty consisting of gold, silver and jewelleiy, was 
carried o/T in triumph, and India became a province of the 
Ghizuian Kmpiro. The entire subjugation of the country, how- 
ever, was not effected till towards the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury when Mahomed Ghori finally demolislied the Hindu 
power, and committed the government of the kingdom to 
tiis favourite slave, Ivittubudeen Thek, who at once establisl^ 
cd himself at Delhi. From that time, to the capture of Delhi, 
by the Dritisli, in I 80 :h the Qpvemment, though exer- 
cised l)y dillercnt dynasties, and with different degrees of 
vigor, was uninterruptedly Muhamedan, and preserved in 
it?])rincipal peculiarities an unvaried sameness through every 
stage of civilizi||^on. A cursory glance at the reign of tho 
soveial princes will show this more clearly ; but our limits 
will not permit us to take any lengthened view of each 
individual administration. 

'file principal feature of Mahmood’s Government was tho 
plimdoring ot cities, and the levying of contributions ; and 
till the time of Kuttubudeen Ibek, tliis was all the attention 
India received from her compicrors. Tho reigns of the Ghiz- 
nian and Ghorian houses, therefore, might well he passed over 
without further notice. From tho reign of Kiittubudcen may 
1)0 dated tho commencement of a regular administration, and 
yet for along period, history presents us nothing but an almost 
uninterrupted series of warfare, and an unbroken tissue of 
plunder, carnage and misrule. Kuttub was valiant ; but after 
gaining tho sovereignty, ho resigned liimself to idleness and 
intomperani'o. Aram, his son, was unequal to the task of govern- 
ment. Altumsh, his successor, was vigorous, but all his energy 
was employed in putting down tho other competitors for tho 
throne. lUiknudecn was weak and dissolute, and unfit to 
exercise tho rcgal powers, which wero accordingly arrogated 
by his mother, a cruel and passionate woman, wlio disgusted 
every l)0(ly, and thus paved the way for the deposition of licr 
sun. The talents and virtues of Sultana Rizia wero great, but 
Ijor sox encouraged the presumption of ambitious men. Diffi- 
culties increased around her. She was conquered, and put to 
doatb. Ryram, her successor, was a man of ])leasure, and 
as im])rudent as ho was weak. His reign was of short dura- 
tion, and was remarkable only for the invasion of India by 
the army of Jengis, who penetrated into the country as far as 
Lahore, but did not push farther on becoming over-laden 
with plftndor. His successor Musaood was eq^ually infirm 
and vicious. The Omrahs conspired against him, and ho 
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was thrown into prison, while with the unanimous consent 
of all parties, his uncle Nasirudeen Malimood was elevated to 
the throna Nasirudeen was a man of vigor and prinlenco, 
but all his activity was kept engaged in wars. Kebellious 
Governors were reduced to obedience, (Jhizni was cpiKjucred 
back from the Moguls, who had eased it oil’ the hands of his 
predecessors, the (Jickers and other mountain-tribes were 
chastised for misconduct and insolence. ^ Jhit the internal 
administration of the country does not appear to have protited 
largely from his wisdom. Wo road that an ambassador from 
llullacu, the grandson of tfengis, was received at court amidst 
the grandest display of ailluenco and power. Jhit tho wealth 
and ostentation of tho court were never, either tlien or in 
after times, correct indications of tho comfort and felicity of 
tlio people. Tho reign of (iheasmleen Ihilbun was also ono 
of great vigor, mid ho made strong ctVorts to correct tho morals 
of bis court, (a)nvulsions in (Central Asia bad driven many 
princes and learned men to seek n'fugo at Delhi, and tlio mau- 
iKir in wliieli ho trgitod those fugftivos, has been very much 
commended by lii.storians. But towards liis own subjects lio 
\N{is cruel and harsh, and wanton in tho jiunishmciits ho in- 
11 icU'il. Jlis succo.ssor Keikobad was licentious and cll’eminato 
ill tlio extreiiK', and during tho whole jieriod of his admi- 
nistration, there was nothing hut anarchy and confusion, 
every aiiihitioiis man scrambling to arrogito as much power 
as he could willi impunity, lie very early fell a sacrilieo to 
this s]>irit of insiibonlination, wliieh ho was so unlit to con- 
trol. The Kmperor .leilaludcen, who was haulcil up to suc- 
ceed him, vas an excellent sovereign, but his capacity for 
^govi'rnmcnt was not cipial to tho goodness of his heart, and, 
thoiigli ])ers()nally kind, generous ami lenient, ho did not siic-i 
ceed in Ijottering the condition of his siiljecls. Tho poheo 
was m‘gleetc(l, factions ami rclicllions grew strong from tho 
little cheek tliey received, and lie died by tlio hands of his 
own nephew, whom liis partiality had elevated above liis chil- 
dren Uf Alla it m'ed only bo said that lie reigned in tlio 
same manner as he W'on the throne, that i.s, in a very violent 
manner. If his gjvernnient w'as more vigorous than that of 
his predecessor, it w'as at tlio same time much muro inhuman, 
oppressive and harsh. 

From the time of Allaudecn Kliilji to tlic advent of Timoiir, 
there was a perpi'tiial and unvaried cmitentiun lor the throne, 
which was repeatedly over and over lost and won by intrigues, 
perfidies and violence. We have murders and the putting 
out of eyc|g^ough to make tho mind sick of horror. Omor 
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was imprisoned, and his eyes put out, after his elder bro» 
thers had been served in like manner. Mubariijc and hi» .|jg|p 
were murdered in one night, and a great manf ttien, 
inferior only to kings, were likewise sacrificed. When 
deen Toglek mounted the throne, these tragedies ooased 
for a time. But his reign was short. His son Mahoined^||l 
for twenty-seven years, and was so barbarous and wantonljrijOTp' 
man, that his tyrant was perhaps the one most pre-emmiw^ 
disastrous to the people. Feroz Toglek was a weak sovereign, 
very well disposed towards his subjects, for he did all he could to 
promote their welfare ; and mosques, schools, caravanserais, wells, 
aqueducts, bridges, &c., without number, were made during his 
reign.* But he had not the energy to prevent the mis-govern- 
ment of his subordinates. The reigns of Gheasudeen il. and 
Abubaker were unfortunate ; that of Nasirudeen was altoge- 
ther void of repose, the Emperor being kept chiefiy employed in 
subduing and anticipating insurrections ; and in the time of tho 
infant Mahmood, there were two Emperors in Delhi, (Mahmood 
and his rival Nuserit Shah,)*who, for three, years, struggled to 
supplant each other, and, of course, threw the alYairs of Govern- 
ment into the greatest confusion, tho edicts in force one day 
being cancelled on the next, as one party triumphed over 
another. 

In 1307 Timour crossed the Indus, and carried fire and sword 
through tho provinces he passed. Delhi was taken and pillag- 
ed, and the desperate courage of the inhabitants “ cpolcd in 
their own blood.’' Ho then caused himself to bo proclaimed 
Emperor, and after having, by his cruelties, won tho unenviable 
surname of Hillak Khan, or the Destroyer, ho went back to 
Samarcand, leaving India, if possible, in a worse condition than 
he found it in. 

From the time of Chizer to the conquest of Baber, the Em- 
pire was so ill-governed, that many provinces started into in- 
dependence, and the stewards of the state assumed tho name 
and dignity of Kings. Chizer, though himself a man of con- 
siderable ability, could not altogether conciliate tho jealousies 
of his brother Orarahs. His successor, Hubarick, was also en# 
(lowed with talents, which, however, did not prevent his being 
defied and assassinated by the disaffected nobles ; and Maho- 
med and Allaudeen were ill-acquainted with tho art of con- 
ducting tho attairs of Government Allaudeen resigned his 
sceptre. Knowing that ho was not fit for his place, he pre- 
ferred to live and die in peace and obscurity, rather than tun 
the risk of being assassinated, or blinded on the throne ; and 
BeloU Lodi) the Viceroy of Sirhind, stepped Taoant 
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post ButtheMtans of Delhi at this time possessed little 
the city itself ; and though Beloli was a man of abilities, 
eftorte could not reduce into tranquillity the unsettled 
pfovinoes of the Empire, nor comnletely restore the sovereignty 
former consequence. Secuntler, too, though a man of parts 
^lellisfother, found himself unequal to the task of improving 
ttiidistracted condition of the state. Rebellions on the frontiers, 
iirfcabals and intrigues in the (5ipital, kept him perpetually 
engaged for nearly the whole term of his r^ign. Ibrahim Lodi, 
his son, was an ill-behaved and unthinking prince, and very 
outrageous in his conduct; and insurrections rose to their 
haughtiest pitch during his administration. The rebellious 
nobles invited Baber into India. A battle was fought ill which 
Ibrahim was slain, and the Sovereignty passed into the house 
of Timour. 

Baber has been much praised for his moderation and for- 
bearance, and, contrasted with his predecessors, ho was certain- 


ly humane. But that ho ellected any thing beyond conejuering 
the country, and securing it to Ins successor, is not evident. 
Humayun.s reign is only remarkable for insurrections and 
anarchy. Of Shere, the lJ.surper, it is said, that, though his 
administration was short, it was very beneficent and kind ; and 
it is possiljle that ho did emleavour to nud<o some amends for 
the violence by whicli he had risen. But it was for a short 
period only that he enjoyed his ill-gotten power. The reigri of 
Ids successor Selim was turbulent. Many of his Omrahs rose 


up in rebellion against him, and ho ha<l also to fight with his 
elder brother, whoso prior right to the throne ho had dis- 
honored. 11 is son Ecroz was a minor when ho carno to the 


thfono, and became an Emperor only to lose his life. Mahomed, 
the Murderer, then arrogated the royal powers, but soon per- 
ceived that it was not so easy to keep a throne as, uniler cer- 
tain circumstances, to get it. Ho found tha royal robe too 
hot for him, and stripping himself of it, endeavored to seek 
safety in flight. Secunder succeeded, but only to bo do- 
foated by Ilumayun, who, in 1 r).>4, re-assuined his throne. 
fcAkbar succeeded ilumayun. His reign has been called the 
most brilliant p(?riod in Indian history, and pcrliaps it was so ; 
but sedition, rapine and murder comprise no small portion of 
the ingredients of this so-called brilliant period. His whole time 
was spent in figliting' against one chief or another, and though 
his military enterprises were generally successful, the troubles 
of the country were not, for all that, tlio less distressing. Tho 
f^stem of Government was as despotic under liim as ever ; and 
that he had subordinates of capacity and character to serve under 
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him, was owing principally to the penetration and sagacity of 
his guardian, By ram, who employed none other about his per: 
son. Examine nicely into his conduct, and you will ^d no merit! 
iu him besides his valor. He was cruel and intemperate, 
and in Tod' 8 Annals of Rajasthan we read, that hia pas- 
sions sometimes got the better of every consideratioi^i Vrf 
honor and glory. If it bo true that he died of a pMS<^ 
which ho had designed fof a servant, whom ho was aihlid 
of murdering openly, that is a fact suliicient to dishonor his 
memory. 

The reign of Jeliangiro was one of great anarchy. He could 
not put down his own Oinrahs, who delied him with im- 
punityp and disgraced him ; and his sons also did all they 
could to disturb his repose. Shah Johan succeeded Jehangire. 
The first part of his reign was trampiil, and blessings flowed 
out largely to the people. But ho had rebelled against his 
bithcr, and the example of such a crime is never forgotten. 
His children trod iu his footsteps. At first they took U]) arms 
against each other to dispute the succession, but when tho 
most wicked one of the set jirovcd to bo the most’ fortunate, 
ho at once resolved to dethrone his father, and carried out his 
resolution. The character of Aurungzebo is best explained 
by his deeds. Hypocrisy and dissimulation were its princi[)al 
traits, and he was cruel almost to an unnatural extent. It is 
said he poisoned his father. If there are doubts on this point, 
there are none that he murdered his brothers. But his reign 
was nevertludess jiiosperous, though not altogether undisturb- 
ed. Tho example he had set was not lost on his sons ; 
and Mahomeil Mauzim, better known as Bahadur Shah, con- 
vinced him, that, though he had not tho talents to secure 
success, ho had learnt how to rebel — was lit to disturb the 
current of a father’s felicity, though not clever enough to twist 
tho tissue of his- reign. Besides this, his quarrels with Persia, 
tho Hahrattas, thq, Patans, the Rajpoots, kejjt him constantly 
engaged, and engrossed all his care and attention. 

Aurungzebo was succeeded by Bahadur Shah. Ho was a 
humane king, but a weak one ; and the Empire was frequently# 
distracted during his reign. Jehandcr, his successor, was still 
more imbecile. Eeroksere was equally infirm ; and so was 
Mahomed Shah. During the reign of these princes, cruelties 
and crimes of the most revolting character were almost daily 
committed within and about tho precincts of tho palace, and 
the public administration wm a scene of confusion, rage and 
weakness. The Emperors still arrogated an absolute power, 
but the Empire was msuuitcd and defunct ; and even nominal 
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allegiance to the Imperial namo was hardly rendered by tlio 
several independent principalities and powers. All this confu- 
sion and horror was further enhanced by tlio invasions of 
Nadir Shah and Ahmed Abdalce, and the excesses they com- 
mitted were revolting beyond description. The Empire of the 
Moguls may bo considered to have closed with tho rei<,m of 
AW ire IT. Shah Alom, indeed, was, after him, helped to tho 
thr^ by tho Mahrattas ; but ho shortly after fell into tho 
power of one Ciolam Kadir, who put out his eyes, and thence- 
forward ho remained but as a state-prisoner, not a king. In 
180;} Delhi was captured by tho British power. * 

To return from a review of facts to the observation wo 
hazarded, from tho commencement to tho end of tho Mflhamc- 
(lan supremacy in India there is nothing pre-eminently to ilis- 
tingnisli one period from another. Of course, amongst more 
than sixty princes, there wore some who looked more to tlio 
comfort and benelit of tbeir subjects than others ; hut tho 
ctlorts of even the best were only such as secured hut a partial 
respite to Ijie people from the more revolting enormities and 
crimes,— no more ; and hetweeu tho best and worst adminis- 
trations tho iiit(M’val was hut a span. Werewi^ to judge of tho 
princes only by their bombastic titles and surnames, India w'ould 
appear to have been most fortunate in her sovereigns ; hut 
those titles were only s(‘lf-assumed, and aro not the award of 
posterity. Had posterity tho privilege of niek-naming the 
Emperors, “ the had,” “ tho cruel,” “ tho bloody/' and “ tho 
weak,” w'ould greatly out-mimher “ tho dehuiders of religion,” 
and “ the lights of the world.” But of this more anon, as wo 
[)rooe(Ml with our observations on the form and character of 
tho (jovernment. 

In all Eastern countries absolute despotism has always 
been tho principal feature of tho Government. Tho sove- 
reign, under such a system, is every thing. Ho is de- 
fined by tho learned ones of the Eait to be, not tho 
<lelcgato of his jicople, not tho chief officer of tho realm, 
but that power than which there is none bigbor, and to 
kwbicli there is no ccpial in a state. Ho is the life and soul 
of tho whole en^nc — the primurn nxolAlc — tho first impulse 
of motion, and the soul of fountain of power. His hi.story is tho 
lustory of tho Empire, for ho is the Empire itself. In Inrlia 
this seems to have been tho most important poculiarity of tho 
Government from tho earliest times. Tho climate of the coun- 
try is BO enervating, so peculiarly adapted to ipako man tho 
slave of ease and indolence, that vigour of mind and body 
appear never to have thriven sufliciently under its influence to 
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terminate a spirit of independence in the peopla Generations 
after generations submitted quietly to the assumption oi m 
absolute autlwrity on the part of their rulers, totally regardless 
of their rights and privileges, in fact, unconscious of every evil, 
save such as immediately affected their lives. If this ilbes 
not account for the origin of despotism in the land, it at .least 
contributes to explain the i^ystcry of its perpetuation i^ it ; 
and, exclusive or this, there were also other adventitiouPcir- 
cumstances to strengthen the infiuenco of the despotism, and 
prolong its duration. The activity and determination of a 
despot in doing good is felt far and wide, through all the rami- 
fications of society, by the poorest peasant. His strict and 
apparent impartiality, where no is not interested, his unhesitat- 
ing justice, his uncompromising vigour in punishing offences, 
are seen and appreciated by all classes of the people ; while 
the abuses of liis power, and the effects of his passions are 
generally confined within the range of those few individuals 
only, who have access to \iis person. The people at large 
behold in him a God, only a few feel him k) be a^end ; and 
the minds of weak men once thus reconciled to an evil, remain 
attached to it even after the hallucinations under which they 
labored, when approving it, have passed away. The compa- 
nions of Ulysses, when transformed into swine, were not 
anxious to resume the human form. Men once enslaved are 
not anxious to got free ; habituated to their chains they cease 
to detest them. 

When the Muhammodan conquerors took possession of India, 
they found in it jll the germs of an absolute despotism in full 
force. Despotism was also the rule of their own native’ lands. 
They undci'stood no other form of Government, and as a ^ 
matter of course, perpetuated the system they found in oper- ' 
ation, after adapting it to their own fashion. But the despo- 
tism of a native prince, and that enforced by a foreign 
power, can never #)e altogether similar. The one is authority 
exercised by suffrage; tno other pre-supposes the suffrage 
to be at an end. The nobility under a native despot again is 
composed of natives, that under a foreign ruler composed oil 
foreigners ; and this makes a ivide difference. It is not how- 
ever our purpose to dwell at all upon these points. 

The manner in which the Miihammcdan Sovereigns exercised 
their absolute authority is what we promised to enquire into, 
and this will perhaps be best understood by sifting their per- 
sonal charactei*s. Everything under despotism depends on the 
individual character of tlie ruler— the Government being but 
an echo or reflexion of the man. What the king delights in, 
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muJixe fashion — what he approves of, his minions approve also. 
Inns when in the reign of Keikobad it became generally 
Blown that the king was a man of pleasure, luxury and vice 
jrew so fashionable, that naked courtezans, in the most indecent 
‘fflBtures, and displaying the most wanton movornouts, were to 
in public places, and oven the Magistrates and other 
.flkn||Ues of the land, were to be .met drunk in the streets, 
Jpm examples, thus sanctioned by apparent respectability, 
lost no time in diffusing themselves all over the country, 
ODD verting it into one large theatre of ill fame. When 
the court was a tavern and the palace a brothel, iudo- 
iiJtency and unseemliness received patent to stalk all over the 
land in all their naked horrors, and no crime was too horrible 
to be left undone, nothing in hciiven or earth too holy to be 
^ofinol. And there wore so many licentious and effomi- 
nate princes, that many whole chapters of history are more re- 
volting records of grossness, levity ami indecency. Such a stato 
of the (Jovommont of courso coi^Jd not always escape Ixiing 
taken advantage of. That weather is foul indeed winch 
blows nobody any good, and there never has been such want of 
ambitious ami aspiring men, that imbecility should pass being 
taken advantage of altogether. There are idways some persons 
about a court bent on profitting themselves, and those bring 
witnesses of the working of every secret wlieel, obtain all tbo 
knowledge necessary to secure success wlum opportunity 
offers, lienee, treachery, sedition ami disloyalty almost 
always contributed largely in the forinatit)n of tbo char- 
acter of these miserable eras. A weak prinj:^ could liardly 
presen'c his authority within the few distrim immediately 
liroivnd the capital. If ho was absolute, lie was absolute only 
within the precincts of his own family, commanding wives to 
bo murdered, or brethren to bo bliijde<l, or slaves to bo mado 
eunuchs, while every subordinato agent started into inde[)eri- 
dcnce around him. Uut those wlio reigned with vigor, reigned 
undisputed over the whole peninsula, and often extend(jd their 
jjower even beyond its proper confines. Rulers of this latter 
^amp, however, were so few in number, that wo almost loso tliom 
in the reckoning ; nor was the vigor of th(3ir rule of that char- 
acter which infuses itself into the administration, and evinces a 
tendency to survive the minds that gave it birth. Not ono 
of the princes appears to have had that comprehensive cliaraetcr, 
which in jdanning for the pre.sent, provides also for the future ; 
and we find that even Akbar’s successor, in stepping to his 
throne, is compelled to pass through anarchy, rebellion and 
bloodshed, even though he was (a very unusual case in the 
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East) tlie only surviving son of his father. The popular in- 
difference to improvement, no doubt, materially contributed 
to reduce the state of things so low, it being impossible 
for an emperor so to secure the prosperity, strength and 
duration of a kingdom by laws of order and equity, that 
their influence should survive him, unless there is a corres- 
ponding spirit in the people to profit by them. But if 
the people were bad, tno emperors were certainly much 
worse. Early associated with women, eunuchs and para- 
sites, and completely hemniod in by enervating pleasures, the 
princes of the ernpiro seldom appear in any but an odious light, 
unworthy to bo kings, they figure only as tyrants ; unworthy 
to be men, they are handed down to posterity as brutes. 
Some exceptions there have been to this general rule. Tt was 
impossible that, among so nnany monsters, there should not 
occasionally be some ordinary men. But even these excep- 
tions are not altogether faultless ; and we have often the mis- 
fortune of beholding the greatest emperors closing their sphni- 
did careers in luxury and indolence, or being diveited from 
the noblest undertakings by wine, wonu'u and pleasures. 
Even Shah Jehaii would negh'ct business when beautiful and 
rare ac(piisitions were made in the harem, and Jehangire 
would suffer himself to ho alienated from the administration of 
Government, by the delicious wines of Shiraz, and the wit and 
vivacity of Noor Johan. Nay, Tod tells ns that Akbar himself, 
the great, the immortal Akhar,' neglected his royal duties on 
the Nuroz.i, to rob the fair maidens of Jbijwarra of their 
dearest treasni^s. 

Nor was lust tho only lure that diverted those princes from 
tlieir duty. Wo arc almost a.sliamed to see them «)ft busy in the 
most insignificant puerilities, alike uncongenial to tlicir posi- 
tion and cliaracter. Miisaood I. wanted a crown set with 
precious stones, and was reckless of state affliirs, at a time 
when his empire was in the greatest confusion, till he Innl 
ma<le one ; Jeliangire bored his cars to wear pearls, a femiuino 
vanity (piito unsuited to his ago and discretion ; and Shah 
Johan had his name and titles engraved on tho Koh-i-Nooif 
that he might outlive the wreck of his dynasty, forgetting that 
a king had other moans whereby to render his name mcro 
enduring than tho Ivohd-Noor itself. In some of tho princes 
all the luJghts and depths of the human character a[>p^ar 
blended together, all tho contra^t^" of ghu v and meanness 
unito and commingle, and this, at the same time that it makes 
them such interesting subjects for study to the liistorian, ren- 
ders it SO difficult to depict them aright When wo represent 
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Akbar, for instance, as the unequalled statesman, the uncon- 
quered soldier, and the all-aecomplislied scholar,' we forget the 
man who way-laid Rajpoot princesses in the dark vaults of the 
Ecnana, and enticed them to hold mock markets within tho 
i)recincts of tho palace, that ho might havo an opportunity of 
oargaiiiing for tlioir virtue. And again, when wo pourtray 
Timour as the tire-brand of tho world and the seourgo of Gocl, 
ns the inhuman compicror who exulfcdover the misfortunos of a 
fallen rival, by puttiii;,^ In'm in nn iron cage, and compelling his 
wife t'» " "'f (-11 inni jiL uihio half naked, wo overlook tho 

proioctor and oncouniger of learning, and the erector of hospi- 
tals, giving health to the sick and solace to tho poor, as no 
avows liiniM'lt in his Institutes. 

That such sovereigns were never very popular with their sub- 
j(.'Cts, cannot ho a matter of surpri.so. Tiio idea tlie people en- 
tertained of their kings, was not (piito so noble as despots 
miglit di'sire, and this was owing entirely to tho fault of tho 
princes themselves. Their inglorious idleness, their spiritless 
ajiatliy, their unmindfuluess of tlih present and improvidenco 
of the future, were often too glaringly palpable not to ho ob- 
served. .Many ihero wero who, at tho hour of tho great- 
est danger, \>hcn the enemy was at the gates of tlio capital, 
instead of facing the peril, [U'eferred to remain engrossed witli 
tile pleasures of the harem, and committed the responsibility 
of meeting the eincrgeney to their subordinates. This lost 
them not only tho alleetions of tho people, hut also of tho 
soIdi<*ry ; and tlu'ir reluctance to profit by los.sons of adversity, 
and to take precautionary imjasure.s for tho future, led them 
to 1)0 des[)i-ed. A lax: adherence to their^'words was also 
a common fault with most of tho ])riiices, who made pro- 
‘mises which they never meant to fullil, a policy which, how- 
ever common, is never justiliahlo. They lia<l also their littlo 
jealou^ie.s and trivial aiitipathie.s, whereby their actions oflen 
became tho .siihjcet of common convorsalion, littlo to tho 
advantage ot tlio Imperial character. Tlio meanm\s.s of 
Jehangire towanls Shero Afivan, contributed to lower liini 
'more m tho estimation of his .subjects than all his good 
deeds coidd ctiunfer-balance, and liis collision with Mohahut 
subjected him to a too invidious contrast, that could not 
hut ho prejudicial to hi.s dignity. Shah Johan was vindictive, 
and vindictiveness is a very unkingly attribute, lie remem- 
hered tho injuries and insults lie had received wlieu a prince, 
and never forgave them when on tho throne. Why should 
priiice.s, who forget heiielits .so quickly, rernemhor irjjurie.s 
so loDg ? Add to thc.se, the cruelty of the emperors, and tho 
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general ill opinion of them will be fully justified. Most of 
them were monsters of inhumanity. Even Bulbun, who was in 
other respects a great and a good king, ordered a general mas- 
sacre of all ages and sexes in Buuaon and Kuttaheir ; and 
Shah Jehan, like a second Nero, desolated the fertile plains of 
the Deccan, and from the citadel of Dowlatabad beheld 
with horrid joy, the tempest he had raised. But it is perhaps 
unjust and unreasonable to1)c too harsh on such freaks perpe- 
trated by men who might have been still worse than they 
were. If we will but make proper allowances for the form of 
Government which allowed them tlie liberty of becoming such 
monsters, we shall find many things to be deliglited with, and 
even to admire in Indian history. Sovereigns liave not been 
wanting who regulated the Empire and decorated it, and who, 
alive to the necessities of the people, erectc<l schools and uni- 
versities, asylums for tlie poor, and other works of public 
charity. Many expressed high emulation in patronizing letters 
and learned men, and rewarded the latter with perhaps as much 
liberality as any princes in Ctie w'orld. The^courtsof some were 
the politest and most ‘magnificent of their ago, and a good many 
of the greatest liistorians and poets of Asia lived and wrote 
in the capital of the Indian Empire. We read that even Sultan 
Mahinood of Ghizni, covetous as ho was, promised a golden 
dirhem for every stanza of Eirdousi’s celebrated historical poem, 
the Shah Xanich, and although the sight of the money showed 
him the folly of the promise, and made him meanly recant it, 
ho ])ai(l an ample remuneration to the poet’s daughter after 
his death. The jicrsons of authors were generally held very 
sacred, and even the greatest tyrant was afraid of ollering them 
violence. Those who defied the sword w'cre afraid of the pen. 
Some of the [irincos themselves were men of learning. Mahmood 
of Ghizni was a scholar of no mean pretensions, Ghcasudeen Bul- 
bun — so justly, celebrated for improving the character of his 
court, and, what is still more dillicult, for subduing his own 
habitual licentiousness on being raised to the throne — was an 
accomplished scholar, and so emulous of literary fame, that, 
on the w'orks of a groat poet being read to him, be burst into 
team for his inability to rival tliem ; and Sultan Baber, like 
another Cicsar, wrote his own commentaries. 

Further, avarice was never an Imperial vice, and even tlio 
subordinate chiefs, who made it a point to imitate their so- 
vereigns in everything, freely spent on the empire the w^ealth 
they acquired in it. India was not governed by the Muhame- 
dans (that is reckoning from the days of Kutubudeen Ibek,) 
as a detached province. It was an empire in itself, and per- 
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fectly independent of other states ; and its rulers had no in- 
terest to misgovern it, or govern it for the advantage of other 
kingdoms. If tliey tymnnized and ainasseil money hy extor- 
tion, the funds thus extorted were not taken out of tlm em- 
pire, except when some powerful invader eaino in and plunder- 
ed the treasury. They had no “ lionio '' to send it to ; India 
was their homo. All tho state expenses were not indeed legi- 
timate, for who shall attempt td vindicate tho devotion of 
nearly eighty-eight lacs of liupees on a marriage, that being 
the amount .squandered by Shah Jelinn out of tho ]>uhlic 
treasury, on tho occasion of Suja’s es]K)usal. Such extrava- 
gance, far from heing croditahlo, can only nunaina lasting me- 
morial of shame, suggesting tho inlinito numher of wavs m 
which tho money might have been more rationally employed. 
Hut making overy allowance for all such particular freaks, (ami 
these no <luuht wiu'o many.) and even for tho systcunalic (‘xtrava- 
gance of keeping up useh'ss armies, the careful observer will 
not fill to remark, that, gimerally, a good use of money was 
tho ruh‘, and tli^ waste of it an exeeption. Many princes 
Imvo accpiired to themscdvcs a name by en'ctir.g ])uhli(; 
works. Jvarge roads were ma<lo toiun through all parts of 
tho cm])iro, wlic'ro nothing hut wretoliod allo^ hud been 
known before ; and choultries, or houses for reception 
ot travellers, a convenience of \\liieh tho Hindus appear (o 
have had uo idea at all, wrre (‘recited at oonviuiicut distances 
for the accomiiiodatiun of passengers. Of s(tmoof tho Muharn- 
medan buildings it has hc('n said tljat they are hardly oxcellod 
by the nol)lost structures in Kurope. Even Tiinour, speaking 
ot iiimself and his dominions, in iiis Institutes, says, that ho 
“ ordained that in every town and in every city tliero should 
‘ he founded a mos(pio, and a school, and a monastery, and an 
‘ almsdiouse for the poor ami the indigent, and an liospital for 
‘ the sick and the inlirm. ’ The emperors of India were, for tho 
most part, as liberal as Timour, and madepeiliaps as much pro- 
vi.sion for their subjects, as ho did for Ins. All tliut wo can 
urge against them is, that .such provi.sions do not appear, in 
any case, to have been complete. 

Most of the pfinces ahso wore alive to tho calls of justice. 
Wo often read of them as presiding over tlio courts of justico, 
and personally passing judgment ; and, being placed alike ahovo 
fear and favor, their decisions were almost invariably just, at 
aU events they di.scharged their duty with sufficient respect to 
their conscience. Though many of the princes wero naturally 
very ill-tempered and cruel, as judges wo find them in most 
instances very impartial and just ; and this inclines us to believci 
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tliat no Imman beine; can be so utterly depraved and abandoned, 
as not to be pfiiided by the dictates of conscience where bis pas- 
sions are not interested. And where self-interest did not run 
counter to tlio course of justice, nor passion obstruct its current, 
the law was administered as correctly as could have been done 
by professional jurists themselves. In this age of retinement 
we may object on principle to a king presiding in a court 
of justice in person, as flio king might often bo a parti- 
zan ill cases that fall under its cognizance, and oftener still 
might mistake passion for justice : and when we read of Jehan- 
gire ordering the son of a royal Governor to ho trampled upon 
by an ele|jhant, for having accidentally killed a child in the 
same manm'r, and then wantoidy used bis power and inllucnco 
to annoy bis accusers and shiehl liims(‘If from justice, wo 
know not whether to admire the impartiality of the decision, 
or to protest against the ferocity of the vengeance. But it 
would ho unfair to judge of remote events by the notions of 
the nineteenth century. The circumstances of time, place and 
opinion, are always entitled to consideration, and we sliould 
give the devil his duo, ami Jehangire credit for his impartiality. 
An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, was the justice of 
those days in the Hast, and there are instances on record in 
which kings ^ook vengeance with their own liands, rather than 
that the olhaiders should escape iiiijmnished. When one of 
Akbar’s viziers was assassinated in Hie palace, the Emperor 
pursiK'd the murderer himself in person, knocked him down 
with his fist, and, without any judicial empiiry or investi- 
gation, ordered him to bedashed down from the parapet wall ; 
and, in the Tt imer, we have a story also of Saltan 

^Mahmoud taking summary veng<?anee on an adulterer, whoa a 
peasant eomjilaimsl to him that an oflicc'r of his army liad 
driven him out of his lious(', and was lying in bed with his wife. 

Of tlio sovereigns wlio can he named with anything like ad- 
miration, by fir the greater number holongod to tlio house of 
Timonr. Wo do not mean to deny that there wore occasionally 
good princes in the other dynasties also. Jehiludoen Khilji 
was an excellent king, tliough notan able one ; and the wjiolo 
reign of Oheasudoen Toglek was as commonilahlo as his acces- 
sion was blameless. N<>r are wo unconscious of the fact that 
the ailulatiou of the historians of later kings are entitled to 
credit only after great allowauees, no body having written tlieir 
history, but either their own personal tiatterers, or the Hatterers 
of tlioir de.scendants. The fulsome and e.xtravagant praises of 
tlio Akbcrnaina, for instance, very naturally suggest the idea, 
that the emperor so violently lauded, had not the good for 
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time of havinof a faithful journalist to chroiiiolc his deeds. Jhit, 
after taking everytluu<j into consideration, we lind very little 
reason to contradict the geneml opinion, that the family of 
Timour gives us tlie best and most favorable idea of an oriental 
despot. The man after whom the family was named, was him- 
self only a tolerable specimen of a Seytbian savage. Hut so 
ivere not bis descendant.s. ilaber^ who founded the dynasty in 
India, tboiigli his name signities th(‘ Tiger, appeals to have 
beiui humane, and his character wont dmvn to mo.st of his suc- 
cessors. And the uncommon abilities of those successors, 
allied with this hen'ditary li'iiimiey of disposition, gave aii 
air of civilization and a polish oven to tho very tyranny of their 
administration. 

lint wo are waniloring. The constitutional prerogatives of tho 
King wore many : but ihoy are .said in a fmv words, lie was the 
Solo jiroprietor of the whoh' empire, 'fhe authority enjoyed liy 
Others was lit'ld from him, and he eould at any time ri'-assumo 
bis own. lie was the giMKoal jieir of bis snbjc'ets, and all 
tlieir propiTty being doiived from him, was liable to reversion, 
lljit ehiblren were seldom d<-prived of their lierilagi*, in 
fact never, unb'ss their j>ar('iits hail amassed riches hy mi'ans 
detrimental to the interests of tlie empire ; and, even in sii(‘h 
easi's, a ])oition of thoir elb'cts always went totlioir |>i‘rsonal 
representatives. The King had also Hie power of nominating 
liis Miceessor — an ext ra^din.ary pna-ogative, evim tliougli ho 
could not exclude idl his heirs. 'I'liis was ])erlinpH the worst 
privilege of all, that, is, in its ti'iidency ; and fully aceontils for all 
those shameful struggles hi'tween brothers, nay, even for those 
between fatliers and tlieir children, wliiidi 4‘idmitof no other e.x- 
. plk’atiom The best politiei.ans havi' with one accord jin-ferred a 
hereditary monarchy to an elective one, he(?ans<^ no ebuttion (*an 
ever la; maib) apart from the pnjudices of p.assion or interest, anj 
nothing is gaineil by such el(*etion w'orth the struggles and 
contentions w’hii;h it almost invariably le.ads to. And if this 
he true of a ])opular choice, how mm*h trm;r still it is when 
tho election is mtide by a fatber ' The nn jndi(‘es of parents 
are stronger tlian those of other ineti, and ten eliarices to om*, 
tlio predilections *of a huher are greater for an unworthy 
son, than for one who is worthier. Why did sons risi; iii 
rebellion against their fathers i Not because tliey were natural- 
ly w.antiiig in respect, duty or allection, but simply bneauso 
the succession rested on an uncertain basi.s. If the inlieriiaiiee 
Ijad been settled by the rights of primogeniture, none w'oubl 
have liad occasion to resort to the iloubtful contest of tho sword. 
But all the princes being considered equally entitled to the 
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throne, and the merits of the candidates being in most cases 
pretty nearly on a par, every one was anxious to secure the pos- 
session to himself. The fatlier's vote was considered no title at 
all ; the crown was too high a prize to be relinquished in de- 
ference to it : and each competitor necessarily rested his hopes 
on the strength of his sword. In the eagerness to secure the 
end, the material point was oft forgotten, and the throne that 
was not vacant was contenJled for with fury. The death of a 
father was a gloomy crisis which all anticipated with awe, and 
his illness was thus a sufficient pretext for revolt, for on such 
a precarious tenure as his existence, they could not trust their 
security. Shah Jehan’s children" broke out with each other 
when their father had only fallen sick, and, it being difficult 
to stop the minds of men when once fairly set in motion, the 
war ot Aurungzehe soon became one between father and son. 
Who can think without horror of such a war ? —who can read 
without indignation of its barbarous sequel, of a son dethron- 
ing his parent, and by his ^ingratitude curtailing the period 
of that existence from which* he derived his- own, to hasten by 
a few ungracious years his own elevation and aggrandizement. 
“ I have tlie sons 1 wish,” said Shah Jehan, “and yet I wish 
I had no sons.” 

If sucli wars, daring the life-time of parents, were frequent, 
they may be pronounced to have been incessantly occur- 
ring after tlieir d(\ith. To guards against this, the wiser 
among the sovereigns made the princes of the blood labor 
in the service of the empire, and at a distance from the 
throne. They were often employed in very subordinate 
capacities, and, like other ordinary men, wlio held similar 
stations, were puiiislied and treated with ignominy for iivis- 
bohaviovir. This policy app<‘ars to liave been an approved one 
l^ll over Asia, no tics of relationslnp having been tound suffi- 
cient as ) dodges’ against ])erlidy and ambition. It is true tliat 
siK'Ji employment was calciilat('d to qualify the more aspiring 
children to conduct their rebellion with greater ability, tact and 
onu'lty, hut in most of thorn it served tlie purpose of stiHing 
their eager wishes for the throne, and even wliero it did not 
do so, it loft them too ill provided to carry oh a rebellion with 
efficL The armies they commanded were only nominally 
under their command, anti they were thus more in the royal 
power and less able to do mischief. Tamasp of Persia went a 
step even furtlier. lie treatotl his hrothers as slaves, and 
jiroved to lliimayim tlio superiority of his policy. The latter 
liatl treated bis brothers as brothers, and bail partly owed his 
misfortunes to the excess of his affection for them. But for 
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('amran’s base envy, wliicli could not boliold even a brotlior s 
elevation without pain, Shore would perhaps have' never ven- 
tured to rebel, or would have been crushed in the attcm])t. 

Jhit if some of the emperors endeavored thus to cultivate 
peace by policy, there were not wanting those who, by a differ- 
cut coui'so, succeeded only to foment among bn.'thron the 
spirit of rivalry. Ilrothers genorajly picked up the lirst feel- 
ings of jealousy against Oiich other in the zenana, from women 
cx])ort in every intrigue, ihit theso could barely communicato 
the rudiments of disatlection. To carry that animosity into the 
transactions of life reipiired teaching on a morccxb'nsivo scale, 
and of a far more systematic order ; and the Kmperors, in their 
ignorance, often put tlieiu in the way — no doubt, exi)ecting 
Ollier results. Thus Johangiro thought it a clever policy 
to degrade om^ son and raise another. Jfo expected 
that this would keep tlicm all in order, liy humbling 
the ambitious and elevating the weak. But it did no such 
thing. It only made one party discontented, another ar- 
rogant, — deepeiieditlK'ir e/uly pn'judiees against ono another, 
and letl— the (•onse(|uenees arc written in nnmistakahlo 
characters in tlio pages of history — to contention, anarchy 
and hlooiMied. l*rep<>,sM‘ssions tlius nurtured would in the end 
often aeijuirc a demoniac fury, and hi'igiiten more the hor- 
rois of tlio eompelilioii than even the value of tlie prizo 
cont(>n(led for eoubl warrant. Ho who fought for the* throne 
fought also for liis life. Tliere was no security but in siicei^ss. 
The closest ties of nature could not secure a discomlited rival 
from meeting widi the ('xtrornest severity of vengeance at the 
hands of a successful competitor ; and tho victor who mounted 
the. throne stepped over tho l»lood of his brctlireii and 
relatives, who were unhesitatingly saerijiced for hi.s security. 
Shah Jehan dispatched all tho descendants of Baber, barring 
himself and liis sons ; and tliose mIio Mere of a more merciful 
flispositioii Mere less cruel only to this extent, that, instead of 
strangling or assassinating their relatives, tlicy contented tliom- 
selves with depriving them of their sight, or mutilating their 
limbs. 

Though the Hot'crument \vas purely despotic, tho nobility 
a.s a natural and unalieii.ablc mc<liatory bo<ly, always exer- 
cised a great degree of consc<|Ueiicc and power. As in Per- 
sia, China and Turkey, constitutionally there w'as no class 
in India bcUeen the King and tho people. But the ollieers of 
the State, wlio exercised the Imperial authority on behalf of 
the Kingr and executed his mH), could, from tho circumsjtanco 
of their position, be nigarded in no otlier light than as the 

D 
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nobles of the land. These were picked out from all ranks of 
men ; and in the selection the emperors appear aj^ways to hare 
recognised the claims of f^enius and ability above every other 
that could be set up. Merit was the only passport to elevation ; 
and even the princes of the house of Timour, though proud of 
their ovm noble origin, and partial to liigh blood, never stooped 
to honor any but men of parts. None were entertained in 
the public service, but such as deserved to bo so employed, and 
no ran]< was recognised except tliat of office. The higliest 
offices of the Stnto were left open to public competition, and 
the most signal posts of command were accessible from the 
meanest grades of society. The history of no country in the 
world abounds with more numerous examples of extraordina- 
ry chivations of fortune, than the liistory of this, wliilo under 
the Muhammednns. The emperors saw early, or were made to 
see it, thiit, as tlio Government was const, ituled, a supply of 
stuvtly men was at all times necessary to keep it up in vigor, 
aud early, too, they found nut that this emergent necessity 
coui<l not bo sufficiently provided for by making cither 
rank or office hereditary. Horn to voluptuousness and 
luxury, i!i a ffiw generations great men in the East ra- 
pidly" d 'cliuo to weakness and inanity, while men in 
poorer circumstances of life, who naturally covet that great- 
ness in )vhich they are not born, gain in capacity and vigor 
by their ceustaut strugghs with fortune, and are amhitious to 
excch Tho.'O, who could best contribute to the service of tho 
Stale, were therefore, very properly, preferred to those who 
could nv'rely count their descent from men who liad served 
before. No man er that they wore poor ; so long as they were 
clover, tho omperois were prepared to overlook their poverty. 
Evt'ii attaehment to one master appears not to have been con- 
sidered a disqualitication for service with another. There were 
princes who atVCeted to bo above the prejudice of despising merit 
although enrolled umter the banners ot an enemy. Their own 
]Mirt\/.aus, no doulu, had always a prior right to selection, but 
the shining lights of adverse parties were not denied entertain- 
nvuU in the ]e.iblic service, if they could only manage to 
escape tho gallows. Hence, in perusing the pages of Indian 
Histdiy, we seldom meet with instances of official incapacity. 
Wlien tho Sulrau lies perdu in his harem, tve have always an effi- 
cient substitute for him in the iniuister who conducts the adminis- 
tration. If a Jehangiro chooses to prefer the wine cup to the 
c.'.vcs and respon'='i hi lilies of Government, there is a Chaja 
Air ^s to step in between him and the public, and by bis abilities 
to screen the follies of hia master from contempt and derision. 
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Nor, ill tljo distribution of favors, was impartiality .sullied by 
any exclusiv^ess to sect or creed. Wiiorcver merit was to 
be found, iuTlio needy adventurer from Tartaiy, wlio owned 
no r(»li!^don and liad no friends ; in tlio Arab, a wanderer by 
profession ; in the l^crsian, an outcast from bis country ; in 
the Hindu, who beheld \Nith aversion the followers of Islam, 
and cJilled them by the di.sgraeefiil epithet of Jaivnas or bar- 
barian.s ; wherever merit was to be found, it was enually ioslered, 
and preferred to opulence and to power. Perhai)s this was done a,s 
much from policv jus from liberality. Contrary forces destroy each 
otlier, ami the efevation of distinct clas.sos of men to cminenco 
was calculated to prevent a general amalgamation of interests 
against the imperial power. Hut tins, far from being a reproach, 
is an additional coinmemlation of tho (Joviunnient. That its 
policy kept pace with its liberality, that its liberality was based 
on il.s [jolicy, and moved on it as on a pivot, is perhaps tho 
best word tlh'it could he .said in praise of a rnlo constitutionally 
despotic. At one time wo s(*o IVrsiaii nobles so powculul, 
tlijit even Auruiig^ehe, wlio, durihg his defection witli Persia, 
su.sp('(;tetl them of conspiracy against him, evinced such dreacl 
ot their inlliicnce, as conjpi'lled him to give up iho idea of 
punishing them, Ic.st in tho conte.st he should lose tho 
empire. On another occasion, wo see lljd.’di Maun Sing, 
n lliudii, of power .sntlieieiit to defy tlio wrath of Ijis so- 
vereign, in [jrotecting the rebellious Chuscro from tho vemgo- 
anco ot Jehaneire — nay compelling that iM(»narcl), iIh'ii in 
the .summit ot ins greatness, not only to pardon tlio refrac- 
tory s<ui, but even tlio audacious va.s.sal. It may bo that 
tins excess ot libenility engrafted the sceils of luture dis- 
^all\jction. The power tliat was formidable to a king could 
not ljut be opnressive to the peo()lc ; and, wju'iiug against both 
king ami people, it could not hut have greatly contrihiited to 
lia^teii tho decline of tho empire. Hut tho.se who w’ould con- 
demn the policy on that groiiml, w'ouhl do well to rememher 
that, without it, the empire had never been secure. Tho only 
charge that can he urge<l against it, perhaps is, tliat the same 
care was not taken in examining into tlio characters of tlio 
men entertaine<l in* the public service, as was evinced in tesliiig 
tlu'ir talents and abilities. Honesty and viitue a[>poar altogo- 
ther to have been excluded from the list of the (pialilications 
of a public othcer. They might be essential to bi.s persumd in- 
torost.s, they were undeniably the ornaments of bis piivato 
hie, but they scorn to have been reckoned as having no connec- 
tion at all with his official conduct. So far as public busine.ss 
was concerned, to liaudle a matchlock and point a guu were 
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accomplishments held in greater esteem than the most impartial 
justice and the strictest integrity. ^ 

We liavc said that, in the selection of officer^o prejudice 
was allowed to interfere— -no prejudice cither of sect or creed. 
IfGheasudeon Bulbun systematically excluded all Hindus from 
employment in offices of emolument and trust, the instance is 
a rare one, perhaps altogether an isolated exception ; and wo 
see many Hindus acting ])rominent parts in every department 
of the service, under almost all the other sovereigns. Even 
so early as the days of the bigot Malimood, among the Lieu- 
tenants or Governors left in the compiercd provinces, there 
were those who were natives of the soil ; and, as the ad 
ministration of the country gradually settled down to a 
regular ({overnmont, they were admitted freely into conli 
deuce, and largely entrusted with power. The collection of the 
revenue, and, in fiict, the whole detail of the administration of 
the iinancos, soon began almost entirely to be committed to 
thoir lian<ls, as tlio princes |)erceived that their better ac(]uain- 
tance with the languages and manners of, the eommiinity at 
largo naturally made them the best liscal ollicers. For the 
administration of justiee they were not competent, the law 
publicly administered being the .Muhammedan law, and not the 
Hindu, and from this, therefore, they seem to have been ex- 
cluded ; and in the army tlio most prominent situations were 
held by the Muhammedans for obvious reasons ; but from the 
rest they were not slmt out To name all the Hindus who 
held prominent posts under the Muhammedan rulers were a 
laborious tjvsk, but a few eminent instaiiec-s may well bo 
incmtioncd. Il('inn was Prime Minister to Moliamed Adilli, 
the Usurper ; Torur Mul, Mauii Sing, and Lirbal, were powerful 
odienu's ot the state during the reign of Akbar ; Kaja Uughoo ’ 
nauth w'as Aurungzebe’s actual vizier, thongli ^leer Jumla 
enjoyed the n-omiiial honor; am!, during the reign of the 
unfortunate Ferokshero, though Abdool en joyed the honors of 
the ministerial post, the administration was (■(mduotod by 
Uuttun (Jhand. Of live Omrahs, who shared tlu; glory of a 
sally party with Akbar, in Gu/.oiat, against Hossceii, a rebel, 
four were Hindus ; and the most poweiiul adherents, and the 
' ablest generals of Shah dehan <luring liis rebi'iJion, were llick- 
rumjoot and Uaja Hheem. If any seetarian <listinetion was 
ever observed, it w’as at the whim of some individual emperor ; 
and, in some cases, such distinctions were calculated more to 
elevate the character of the liody, than to subsm’vc any private 
motive. Thus Mahmood II. always bestowxsl the pro[>erty and 
\>osses.siou.s of old di.satVoctcd Uinrahs on young men, because 
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they are ^jencrally more serviceable and obedient. Ihit not oven 
ill their whims tlid the Muhaiiiinedan sovereigns of India ever 
tliink of a privileged order, or a monopolizing class. 

Every man stood on nis own merits— by them to rise or fall. 

At the head of the nobility of course stood the rremier 
(Vizier); and it most freuucntly happened that ho w'as the 
actual King. Shut up in tno zenana amongst his wives and 
concubines, engrossed in licentiofisnes.s and folly, the em- 
peror, in most cases, saw^ the albiirs of (Jovernment only 
with the (‘yes of his mini.^t(T. Wht‘ii tins man cliamaid 
to Ix'both able and honest, even lm[»eri;il listlessness and folly 
could not do much injury to the interests of the empire. Ihit 
this \ery seldom fell out. (lenerally the second man in the 
kingdom was a greater villain than the hist; and when (his 
was the ea.so the national e*alamity knew' no bounds, if the 
mismaiiagemeiit of the kings was disgraceful, (he eiuidiict of 
their ministers contributed larg(‘ly to make it so. d’heso latter 
had their own nefarious purposes to se^rvo ; and to secure sonio 
private advant.igOyhowever trivial, des[)ieablo or mean, they 
never hesitated to involve the emperors in those ini(juities 
which alone cvaild crown their wishes wdih suece.ss. iMany 
just, g(Mj<‘rous and benevolent pi inees thus fell victims to the 
ambition and intrigues of their subordinates 'I'ln^y tiro now 
notoiious in history only for their tyr.inny and crimes, and yet, 
hut for the agency of their adviser.s, they might have iMsai re- 
memls'red to tlieir credit and renown, and named witli a bless- 
ing instead of a curse. Iliil if these ministeis diiscrve to bo so 
sevori'ly inentioiied, we would not be right in e,\(‘mptiiig tlio 
kings, u'lio elevated them to their high station.s, altogetlu'r 
iropi hlame. When swarms of noisome and misehievous in- 
sects hem round and hiizz .about a king, that is a good ])roof 
that that king is a drum.’. The o[>enness of (Jiiental .sovereign.s 
to receive and ajipiax’iate evil eminsel, more rwidily and with 
greater rclisli than go(jd, is proveihial ; ami their general fond- 
ness for the company of ohnnxious peoph.' has added forc(^ if 
it has not given hiith, to the ad:jge, that a good man caniH^t, 
bl eat In) in the atmosphere of a (‘onrt. Where low, ob.^e(iiiioUs 
hypocrites are honored and respected, bcttitr people are averse 
to go ; and where suggestions meanly couelual and llatteringly 
deliver(;d are held in esteem, straight-forward men are unwilling 
to hazard their blunt opiiiion.s, wbieli will not admit of being 
gildeil aft('r tlic court fasliion. There are some generous souls 
even in (lie most abandoned times, if kings will only make! iiseol 
Uieiu. J be kings to prize siieh men an; generally moie want- 
ing than the men tliemselve.s. “Ldik,’ .said Mahmood I, 
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when encamping his army on a cold winter night, on a snowy 
desert, lie made himself comfortable with fir^^nd blankets 
“ Dilk, go tell stern winter that we defy him/' A chief bowed 
and wont out, then returning, thus addressed the Sultan, “ Your 
Maje.-^ty s message hath been faithfully delivered. But the 
surly fellow sends for answer, that, though ho may not injure 
your sacred person, ho will so rudely treat your followers, that 
Alahmood himself must saddle his own horse on the morrow, ' 
Yery few oi the princes could have put up witli a reproof so 
severe. Y iiii most ol them such boldness in a servant would 
have cost him Ids head Wliy should it then lie wondered at, 
that so few of them had men like J )ilk to servo them ? 

After the Minister, tlie higher lords of the empire also cn- 
joyeda certain degree of Imjiciial confidence; jiaiticularly sncdi 
as from eonsidiuation of ag(?, wisdom and eircuinspoction, were 
worthy of h(Mng consulted on the atlairsof ( lovornmeiit. They 
W'ore often called to form a sort of Biivy Council, though only as 
advis.MS, and possessing no control o\ertlie royal power. Tiio 
emperor was all in all. Ilis will w^as (lie law, and wlien 
lie had expri'ssed his opinion, notliing remained hut to 
accede to it, or Ix' silent. They were, how<‘Vei', generally per- 
niitted to ex[)n‘^s their sentinu*n(s fnad) ; and there are iijstanee.s 
in Idstory, in wldeli wo see them indiil;^mg iu spei'eh which even 
in courts of more lilawal (Governments would lianllv have been 
tolerated. But of course siieh iuslanees are raie, unmurmur- 
ing suhuiission to the royal will lieing the rule most generally 
ohsi'rved liy such advisers, ami the cx[)rc.ssion of aii iiidopoii- 
di'iit opinion only an ( xei'jition. 

It is not, however, to he eoiieluded, that the nobility were a 
set of pow 01 les-; courtiers. On tlui eoutrarv, they luul dfteii very 
consKlrralde influence, so mueh m fact tliat a very few [irinces 
only could sway them with a high hand. If w’O iind some of 
the emperors belauing towards them witligre.it liaiiglitiiicss, 
we tind many more treating them with maiked fa\ or and res- 
pi’ct from fear. Tiubuhmt and proud by nature, they desjiised 
alh'giance to such .is wore destitute of jirinness, aiid though 
dehaiigiie could compel them to wear pearls in their cans as lie 
(hd, it WMs not eveiy prince that could iliOato to them such 
odious ami elleminate terms. Chi/er, though himsi If a man of 
sunerior ahiliiio., on assuming the .sovereignty, tacitly acknow- 
ledged the dillicnlty ot g^overning them, lie had no right to 
their allegiance, and perceived that it would ho a very ditHcult 
task to force it ;aml being a man of .sen.si', ratlier than run into 
danger, lie wisely assumed the less presuming dignitv of a de- 
legate of Timour, well knowing that bo could only be suderod 
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to cxoroiso Hio ro^al autliorify under some such clonic. Wry lew 
could JilVord ^do^j)iso or iilhont tliein, as the detenoiru'd aiul 
violent opposTOon of K ban .leli.ui Lodi, in tho reiL,oi of Shah 
Jehan. cU'aily testitios; and ihe (riiunplis of Mohahet over his 
sovereii^n, when, yielding to the in.diee of a woman, Jelianj^iro 
hiiU'^elf liad ni<(h forh'ited tin; tliroin; of his fathers, as 
well as his noble fnrbearane*; in desisiiie,; to press liis advantaLjo 
to an e\tn*mity, provt; that, an Oinrali was at timi's a moro 
powerful man th.in tlie emj>eror liimsrlf. 'I'ho meanness r)f tin; 
80 VcreiL,M»s and tin'' nobleness of iho snbjr<‘t,s, app<';n, in both 
the above instances, in a li<^dit. e.deulated to lowin' tin' dip,mify of 
the tbrone and it is mueb t<ibe r«'L(retfe<l (iiat tbe princes, bitlli 
of tlnnn men of stin'lin;.^ talents, cmild not avoid a crisis wbieli 
brom^dit them into sueli nmli^rmlit'd eonlai t vith their .siib- 
ieefs Jealousy entt'i'laiin'd by a sovereign! a;^niinst bis under- 
iirn/s, is atliest l)iir a nn'an and paltry feelincf, and as opposml 
to every maxim of sound policy as it is ineonsislmit with 
true oreafness ; fora s<nvant mally abb', and eonscioin of liis 
Worlli and siTviei's, Js evi'i* a daiiLt'-roiis person to (piiin'el with ; 
and as none of tin; nobles ever li.'id, or could have any ^mniiino 
atVi'ction fur ibeir piinees, siieb suspicion only di'ovt; them tlio 
sooner to rebellion It is true that feeliin/s of distrust could 
not at all times be, ili^earded with impunity in aeoiiiitryso 
exposed to e oiiMiKioiisas India lias bc'-n, and wln'i'i' tlnyLfi'eatest 
abilitK's liav(‘ so often onlv produced tbe t^reatest crimes. Liil, 
for all that, to reipiite fiitbfnl and meritorious se rvices with 
notbincf ))Ut suspicion, could never liavc; In'cn tlie best and 
nio-t lieeomiii'^' policy for a kin, it- The otlu'r one, so often 
had recoiii’si,* to liy some of tbe ]>rinees, of sc ftin:,^ oiio subject 
a^aui^t another, was, perhaps, butter — at all events, it was Ics.s 
liable to dll eet ul)lcK|uy. 

Some (jf the piinei's n^ain were very insoh'nt, ns if they 
Wouhl si'Ciire <[^0)0(1 and faithful service by ovur-be}irii),c^^ piido 
alone. They knew not lliat the desp<;t, who sports with the feel- 
ings ot powerliil men, exposc's liimsi'lf to imminent (Iaii!,(er. 
rrndeiu’c; alone were sntiieic'Ut to show tlman the path of whedo- 
fiome eaution, which hinds even piineos to act with forhearane.o 
tctwaicl.^ otheis, if tlfev would consult Mieir own safc'ty — prndcnco 
nlorio mi,L,dit havc^ told thc*m tliat there is a certain Kiihicon which 
even di'spots must not presume to pass, lint the kin^^s wlio 
liohaved sej ill, had not even aii ordinary share of human 
prudence to direct them— an Kraperor who nndui stood .sound 
reason was a prodigy, — and they wore (loomed to learn the siin- 
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plcst lessons of Government at tlie severest of all schools, tlit' 
school of experience. The power which a despot ^xercises may 
be likened to a two-edged sword, very f9rmidable in the hand 
of a skilful adept, but dangerous to the wieldcr who does not 
know to manage it. Ibrahim II. constrained his Omrahs to 
stand in the presence with crossed arms, as if they^were his 
bond slaves, — an insolence yvhich ho had soon cause to rue, for 
those very Omrahs invited Baber over to India, and Ibrahim 
lost both life and tlirono. The nobility were at the bottom of 
every revolution, internal as well as external; They raised and 
upset princes like puppets in a show. No rebellion was under- 
taken without their aid ; no pretender was so bold as to defy 
their hostility. Constitutionally there was no check to the 
royal power, no institution or restrictive enactment to say to 
the king, this will and this caprice you shall not be permitted to 
gratify, no statute to hinder him from indulging his worst vices 
to the prejudice of the common weal. Hut the power of the 
Omrahs was at all times a sulHcient check to any extensive 
abuse of prerogative, at least so far as their f>ntercsts were con- 
cerned. They prostrated themselves indeed before their mas- 
ter ; but apparent servility is only a sign of respect in the Hast. 
They were not his slaves. They wore men of parts and cduca 
tion, — more intelligent than the mass of the people, and not 
like them apathetic and spiritless. They had both the ])()wer 
and the will to be turbulent, and at all times only wanted a 
pretext to tly out. Even where this was not the case, the assas- 
sin’s arm couhl reach a despot in the very height of his ele- 
vation, and there toacli him, or rather his successors, that ho 
liad gone too far in his opt)ression. While the cmfioror’s hands 
were stretched out to butcher families and pillage nations, some 
poor injured slave who had brooded over his irreparable 
wrongs, romembering a violated wife or slaughtered cliildren 
till he was inaddoned to desperation, would cross the whole 
peninsula, scale mountains, aiul ford rivers to feed his venge- 
ance, win his way even into the imperial harem, and there lodge a 
dagger in the emperor's heart, as the only adequate return for the 
wrongs ho had sustained. If it was not uncommon to see the 
olHcors of the cm])eror breaking into the hoiu^c of a peaceful sub- 
ject, and domamlingin thonamoof their master, the delivery of 
ids oiVeet.s, wives and daughters, it wivs also not uncommon to see 
that subject again placing hi.s foot on the emperor's throat, and 
driving his poniard homo into his heart; and the dread of 
such a catastrophe was often more instrumental in regulating 
the conduct of the princes than the warnings of conscience, or 
the dictates of religion. 
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Instead liowever of making their grandeur and gloi-y consist 
in that whioli tho grandeur and glory of tho oinpiro rcHoctcd 
on them, the nohiiity in India generally appear to Imvo con- 
sidered themselves more as individuals than citizens, andstrng- 
glo<l each to shine with his own light. To this purpose alono 
they ein^oycd all their ollieial advantages ; the government 
of provinces, the command of armies, their iiiHucnco over tho 
people, all were made subservient to one object. Tho zeal and 
integrity, nay the courage and magnanimity evinced in the state 
service, were also simultaneously and primarily ornployod to se- 
cure their own private ends. Every bird was bent on feathering 
his own nest, every man in every station consulted his own in- 
terests. If there were those who served from nobler motives, such 
were few in mimher, and cannot be rc'garded as fair specimens 
of tlieir class. Often sueb faith fill service also was constrained, 
and the ('licet of fear ; for umh'r despots fear is a motive to in- 
duce to the most contrary actions. If the fc'ar of the nobles 
(then imdermiued their allogiane^o, if it alienated each subor- 
dinate Oovernor inio independence, if it hurried men afraid of 
juvsi'iit indignities and I'liture ill-treatment, to combine into 
(-•onspiraeies, if it compelled tlnunto traiishirto every siieeessrul 
usurper tlicir allcctiuii and service, it was fear likewise which 
commanded their obedience wIk'Ii tho ruling power was exer- 
cised null vigor, constrained them to act as iiK'n? siibs(U'vient 
tools of an arbitrary authority, as hirelings who bad mjtbing to 
look to but the gain of their master, and forced them to 
sustain the imperial dignity with lidelity and good faith, 
throughout tho extensive limits of tho empire. Eut, as needs 
must ho under a (lov(U’nment like that of Muhamimulau India, 
^thii salutary ellects of h'ar on tho administration wero not so 
general as its pijrnicious con.secpiences. Tlic (lovornment com- 
monly was lax, not strict, and when despotism is both imhecilo 
and iiiMilerit, lidelity exists hut in name. WJicii tluj constitution 
is regulated by no lixed and spccihc law.s, none can tolrrahj an 
iinhecih; sovereign, and the strict porfonnance of dutyhc'comes 
iiii|)ossih](*, in the same ratio as the temptations against it are 
strong and manitold. Togril’s lirst aspirations to the throne 
W(U-c suggested by tho piidllanimity of the Emperor Jhishid, 
who when conhuTing on him tlic Government of Seistan, shook 
with appndiensions ot danger, thus not only exposing liis own 
wantot fortitiide,huteneonraging tlio ambition and fcniority of 
a p()wertul vassal. And as weakness is often to h (3 di.scovercd 
in the most trivial a(;tions, the most trivial circumstances, w'O 
s(7e, liave Inspiently iips(it tiironcs, or won them. “ Stop 1’^ said 
Meor Juinlu to Aurungzebe, when ho was about to descend 
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from his elephant on the held of battle, the animal having 
been wounded and fallen on his knees, “ stop, or you descend 
from a throne.” The slightest show of pusillanimity were suffi- 
cient to mar the luckiest fortune. 

Of the condition of the people throughout the Muhammedan 
era, history says very little. They had no share jjp legisla- 
tion, and madfe no figure in the Government. Convulsions 
were of frequent occurrence; but in these the kings lost 
while the nobles gained, or the nobles lost and the king 
gained— the people wore indifferent. They were not slaves ; 
but they haa no share in the Government, they were not 
a recogmsed order in the administration, they passed for 
nothing. They had no place of public meeting, no vehicle for 
interchanging their opinions. In the reign of Allaudeen tho 
interchange of opinions was so rigidly restricted, that a man 
could not even entertain his personal friends without a written 
sanction from authority, a precaution worthy of a suspicious 
tyrant, who had risen by treachery, murder and usurpation ; 
but quite unnecessary, — at least so far as (ihe populace were 
concerned, as they never had any interest in the mysteries and 
policies of the Government, never enquired whether it tottered 
or stood firm, never lent themselves, so long as they could 
help it, to any plan or party. When tho commotions were 
severe they deserted their homes, and, when the storm had 
N passed by, they returned to them again, — unhesitatingly trans- 
ferring their allegiance from one tyrant to another, since tho 
rights of murder and usurpation were not to bo denied, except 
at the risk of being hanged, assassinated or tortured, risks which 
they had no interest whatsoever to peril. Even in tho days of 
the fiercest civil wars, those for instance, which the sons, o^ 
Shah Johan waged with each other, they never betrayed any 
party affection. They cared nothing what the brothers were 
about. They only looked to what affected themselves, never 
troubling their brains about tho concerns of their kings or 
princes. Like little emmets they worked at their nests, 
needless of the savage vultures overhead, which in their fury 
tore one another to pieces. Nay, even when called upon to 
resist foreign aggressions, hire was to them the only considera- 
tion for which tliey would press forward. We never see them 
taking a hearty interest in the wars of their country. This is 
true, not of the Hindus only, from whom such apathy towards 
a foreign misrule might well have been expected, but also of 
the Muhammedan section of the community, who had certainly 
greater interest to side with parties, to rebel and oppose rebel- 
lion, and to resist foreign aggressions. Perhaps it is partly 
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attributable to the effects of tho climate. The inhabitants of 
warm countries have been likened to old men, who are averse 
to all active and vigorous employment ; and there is no doubt 
‘Some truth in the notion that the heat of the climate causes 
feolinc^f faintness and despondency which greatly incapa- 
Ccitates mind and body. The Hindus have, from time 
liramemorial, been effeminate, and all their conqjierors, tho 
^ythians, Tartars, and Moguls, have degenerated by turns, 
f«ftor long residence in tho country, and become nuito as das- 
|tnrdly and weak as the original natives of the climate. But 
|;wc should certainly not be right in attributing to this alone, 
'that want of public spirit in the |)eople which is so remarkable 
in the pages of Indian history. The defects of the administration 
were very ffreat, and these will better account for all tho 
popular apatliv to the public weal that has ever been displayed. 

The taxes do not appear to have been very heavy, and tho 
‘methods for collecting them were not very complex. Wo road 
^nlso, that some of the emperors jwrere exceedingly lenient in 
realizing them, and often ordered their fiscal oflicers to assist 
tho needy husbandman in times of distress with loans of 
money, to bo repaid at distant convenient periods, and some- 
times remitted tho rent altogether in cases of inundations and 
bliglits. All this was, no doubt, well done But there was no 
settled plan of taxation — no con.sistency and uniformity in tho 
rules of Government. If some of tho emperors wero kind and 
generous, tlicre were others who wero not so. During tho 
administration of tho former, peaeg and order flourished without 
inteiTuption, trade and agriculture throve well, for effects will 
correspond to causes. But when rapacious tyrants, who knew 
►not that tho happiness of a subject is tho surest foundation of 
a sovereign’s greatness, sat at thehead of affairs, either as kings 
or as advisers of kings too imbecile to act for thcmsel- 
ves, there was at once a change in the condition of tho 
people. The beneficent provisions for tho needy husbandman 
were no longer honored in the observance. On the contrary 
impoverishing tributes and subsidies wore exacted on pretexts 
shallow and un^und, and the people plunged into misery. 
Ihe legitimate sourcesof revenue were not so much as defined 
till the reign of Shore, the Usurper, and even after they wore 
laid down, the powers of the king remaining as uncircumscrib- 
ed M ever, a variety of grievous imposts could yet always bo 
exacted at his will. The riches of the East have become pro- 
verbial. But let us not misunderstand the meaning of tho 
expression, fho hoards in the Imperial treasury were im- 
mense, and the Court was splendid, not only in tho times of 
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Akbar, Shah Jehan and Aurungzebe, but even in the remoter 
days of Nasirudeen, Mahmood and Gheasudeen Bulbun. 
But all this wealth consisted only of amounts drawn ofi from 
circulation. The money that siiould have circulated among 
the people was only collected together into a heap. A few per- 
sons enjoyed this immense fortune of the coutitry, 4|bw indi- 
viduals profited by the genial misfortune. There were none 
but great lords and poor wretches all over the land, as 
Bernier has observed ; no scope was given to the accumulation 
of wealth by the industrious laborer, no protection extended 
to his rights and privileges. The protection of the people, the 
security of their property, even their happiness in the domestic 
circle, every thing in fact, depended on the caprice of the men 
in power. On such an uncertain tenure commerce and agri- 
culture can never thrive. When there are no established laws 
to protect their interests, men are naturally averse to risk tlieir 
capital on the guarantee of an individual character. The 
despotism of a Jelaludeen Klulji or an Akbar might inspire the 
public mind with confidence from its paternal character. Even 
in the case of an Aurungzebe, his prudence and policy might 
secure the popular trust. But as the wisdom and beneficence 
of such administrations could not survive the rulers them- 
selves, as all depended on the personal character of the occu- 
pant of the throne, oven such paternal governments as these 
could not induce the people to adopt any permanent mea- 
sures in laying out their fortunes. “ The present sovereign 
is humane,” the farmer would say to himself, “he impar- 
tially administers justice, he has done much to promote 
our welfare. But how can I lay out my capital on the fields, 
when 1 know not what his successor may be? Our good, 
king is old. He must die. Ilis successor may be a man in 
every respect ditferent from him. He may bo insane, imbecile, 
or a tyrant ; and then farewell to the paternal hearth, farewell 
to the smiling fields. Might he not drive mo and my children 
out, to feed his idle whims ? Might not ray fields be plundered, 
my resources destroyed ?” The commonest lessons of wisdom 
would tell him to husband his little own with circumspection 
and care, and to repose no confidence where confidonco would 
be altogether misplaced ; and the impossibility of there being 
any considerable progress in trade under circumstances like 
these, and where feelings of distrust were naturally so para- 
mount, is too manifest to require being further dwelt upon. 
Concealing treasure is a trait in the Indian character wnich 
even the just and honest administration of the present 
government has not yet succeeded to eliace ; and how much 
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! it was in fashion under the Muhammcdans, will bo best under- 
i stood from the fact, that even to the present day constant dis- 
S coveries of treasure-troves are ma<le in all parts of India. 
^Wlien the wealth of private individuals was thus hoarded and 
Ifecured, neither commerce nor agriculture could possibly have 
'^uch tlfifrcn ; and the only work in which the poor were 
Incessantly employed, appears to haye been the service of the 
ilHch, which was constant. The houses, the furniture, the dress, 
phe personal accommodations of the nobility, were all on a scale 
l^f splendour and magnificence. They had pride and sensuality 
^ gratify, vice and folly re<|uiring to bo ministered unto ; and 
piowever moralists may condemn their indulgence, it was from 
^4his source principally that the hnmblerclasses earned their sub- 
ifiistenco. The diligent mechanic and the skilful artist, though 
' perhaps sometimes compelled to labour without being paid, gene- 
’ rally received handsome remuneration for their services. They 
':W'ero subject to no impoverishing exactions ; and, while theagri- 
^'culturists were often destitute oveai of the necessaries of life, 
these useful caterer^ to the favorite.s of fortune had it always in 
their power to command even its comforts an(f pleasures, but for 
that unfortunate habit which survives with them to the present 
day, of never sotting themselves to work till they are hard 
pressed for money. 

Even when the sovereigns were just, generous and kind, tho 
tyranny of tho subordinate agents of tho Government oft 
amply made up for tho favor that emanated from tho throne. 
rTho autliority of tho nobles over tho people was extensive. It 
^W'as either for natural life, which was seldom, or dependent on 
jtho tenure of their oflice as Viceroys or Governors. In tho ono 
^cas(f they wore rcftiiired to transmit a certain fixed amount 
|yearly to court, and in tho other tho whole surplus revenue, 
'after deducting such fixed compensation for collection as ha(l 
'^bcen settled on them liy the imperial authority. Thus consti- 
tuted, they exercised an almost unlimited power over the 
people committed to their charge, as there was no check to 
^keep them under proper bounds. There were neither well 
^defined laws and , regulations which they wero required to 
^observe, nor were couriers sent out every day from Delhi 
with instructions for their guidance. In a word, there was 
no coimterpoi.se to their power, and no restraint to tho iiso 
they made of it. Of course, under such a state of things, 

: their usurpations were boumlless. They retained largo bodies 
|of troops under them, instead of a specified guard, and 
fleeced their provinces as much a.s they pleased. So long 
as^ they wero regular in remitting their cohesions, and 
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in appearing at court when re(juire(l to do so ; so 
as their retainers were placed at the royal disposal on notice ; 
so long as they could send up rich presents for imperi- 
al acceptance, and bribe the lords in favor with the king, no 
ox4.ortion and no severity ran any chance of being enquired 
into. Obsequious respect was a cloak which could ^reen the 
greatest, the most flagrant oppression ; and, though the im- 

f ierial durhav was ever open to all complaints from even the 
lumblest of men, and sovereigns with their own hands recciv' 
ed petitions for redress from tlio poor, yet men in power never 
found any difficulty, except in rare isolated instances, in evad- 
ing tlie punishment duo to their crimes. The fact is, the 
princes appear only to have been anxious to mete out justice 
against wanton freaks of cruelty and crime. When wives or 
daughters were violated, when houses were burnt and men 
hunted down like beasts, then only were appeals to imperial 
justice attended to ; (perhaps, because these were considered 
exclusively imperial privit3ges, which no subject, however 
great, had a right to share !) and greats energy and vigor 
was often displaced by some of the emperors in bringing 
the cul[)rits to punishment. But rapacity and extortion were 
not considered charges sufficiently strong against an imperial 
( I overnor, except when such Governor had enemies at couri. 
Nor was going to Delhi to lodge a complaint always an easy 
or convenient step ; at all events, it docs not appear to have 
been often resorted to, perhaps because when a sovereign 
declared a charge groundless, he also punished it with 
rigor. 

Both ^lill and Ormc say that the Hindus continued to bo 
governed by their own laws and institutions under the Muliamr 
nicdans. But this is an error. The law publicly administered 
was the Muhammedan law, though indulgences might have been 
occasionally sanctioned to the Hindus so far, that, when both 
parties in a case were Hindus, they were tried by their own 
statutes. The only difficulty in the way of admitting even 
tliis is, that it appears that all tho judges were Muliammedans. 
Wo nowhere read of a Hindu presiding ovc,^ acourt of justice : 
and that there was ever a Muhammedan competent to adminis- 
ter tho laws according to Menu or Yajnawalca, seems very doubt- 
ful. But of course tho Muhammedan judges had their law 
officei*s, as our English judges have ; and when both parties in 
a case were Hindus, tho Hindu law officer, or one taken up for 
tho nonce as such, if •there was no functionary of this descrip- 
tion on the establishment, adjudicated between them, tho Judge 
acting onlyas their mouth piece. 
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t As for tho police, it does not appear ever to have been in 
5 any very efficient condition. It was noitlicr active, nor vifrilant, 
nor pure. Soldiers of fortune serving under the Governor of a 
province, or employed under princes who disturbed tho state, 
perpetually oppressed tho husbandmen^nd grow fat on the blooil 
pf Uie people. In the larger citiesjbho life and property of tho 
^labitants were somewhat secure, j;)orhaps more from their 
nwn concourse, tlian any other cause ; but robbery and mur- 
jjer were every day perpetrated throughout tho country : 
fnd though summary justice was now and then inflietod 
|»n tho perpetrators, and hundreds were hung up in tho 
>$trcots to intimidate tho rest, such outrages never received suf- 
ficient check to lead to their prevention. In fact, tlic very rise 
of tho Mahratta people was owing principally to this inoHici- 
ency of measures to arrest crimes. As a nation, tho Mahrattas 
were very insignificant at tho outset, but they were very daring 
as robbers, and assailed travellers and convoys, and lived by 
plunder. Tho imbecile ettorts of tho Governmont to reduce 
them only served W) heighten thofr strength. They saw tho 
necessity of combining their energies ; and gangs, confederating 
with each other, defied all tho precautions of a feeble police. 
Jly degrees they began to approach cities, and growing bolder 
from success, they pillaged them. A daring leader now sprung 
up amongst them, and he at once changed a company of 
robbers surfeited with success, into a powerful army, strong 
enough to harass tho imperial authority. 

Tho constant marching and counter-marching of armies, 

, whose lawless habits and loose principles no discipline had 
! tamed, also contributed largely to enhance the miseries of tho 
pCQtde. Tho emperors, including many who were very cile- 
minato, were fond of war ; and they kept up largo, useless ar- 
’ mies merely to humour their whims. Opportunities to do this 

J wesented themselves fretpiently to men who sought them, 
tumours of tho accumulated wealth of a neighbour, stories of 
agricultural prosperity in .some adjoining province, tho most 
lying legentls of tho peace and happiness of an independent 
principality, would set these forces in motion. Tho glory of 
taking a tower or 'ruining it, was too irresistible a temptation 
to be spurned; and, without any ceremony or pretence, princes 
involved themselves in war, not consi<lering that oven victories 
wliich bring honor to tho aruis of a sovereign, may oft inflict 
dishonor on his In civilized countries war is the last 
argument to settle a din'ereneo. An ^noal to tho sword is 
reserved till every other imsoning has tailed, fn Muharnine- 
dan India, on tho contrary, it ha.s always been tlie first to bo 
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resorted to. “ The sword is his/’ says the Koran, who can 
use it, and dominion is for him who conquers.” Nay, wars 
were often undertaken for pastime, with no hip^her view 
tlian to divert the royal mind from some preying grief. 
Alas I how many becama widows and orplians to afford one 
bosom pleasure ! A kbar* undertook tho conquest of the 
Deccan to sfeep in forgetfulness liis attliction for tho death of 
Murad. There were tliose wlio had not even such a pretext 
to excuse their folly. The war of Shah Jehan with Cuttub, 
sovereign of Tellingana, was closed on tho surrender of a 
daughter to satiate the imperial lust ! And yet largo sums 
were expended on enterprises like these, which brought no 
adequate advantage to tho state, and blood was often she<l so 
profusely that our modern battles appear like skirmishes wlien 
contrasted with them. From time to time additions were 
made to tlio empire, but mostly of barren, uncultivated terri- 
tories. If tho emperors had consulted tho good of their sub- 
jects, or their own, they should have avoided adding such 
burtliens to a kingdom afready too extonsive. They could 
not bo kept. AVhat was got with much expense, loss of life, 
and labor by one, was easily wrested during tho weak reign 
of another. Yet wars like theso incessantly occupied them, 
and have been applauded and praised by their historian.s. 
Perhaps victory, like charity, covereth a multitude of sins. 
Men are mad lor renown. They will not stop to enquire if 
any advantages have been derived from tho triumphs achiev- 
ed. So lung as war leads to victory, they will not even 
consider whether that victory leaves them poorer than tliey 
were. Provided tho emperors were successful, it was imma- 
terial why tho war had originited and what was seciL»-e4 
by it. Many, as wo havo said already, were undertaken 
for pastime ; many more to satisfy tho whim of some fond mis- 
tress. Evil courtiers, to divert tho royal mind from suspicion, sug- 
gested eompiests which, though they did not enrich the state, 
were sutlieiont to avert their personal danger ; and women 
too, afraid of losing their dominion over hearts too .satiated 
with lust, never liesitated to embroil them in struggles and 
contentions so well calculated to give zest to sated appetites, and 
(as a storm enhances tho value of a calm,) to restore their 
intiuence. There is a devil too in tho political as well as in 
the moral world, a constant tempter to mi.schief. And all these 
causes conspiring together, made the retention of those large 
armies we nave alluded to, necessary, which fed on the vitals 
of the empire, and marching hither and thither, unsettled 
in their frequent transits, tho veiy organiziition of society. 
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and robbed the poor even of those liltle savings which rapaci- 
ous governors in their fell swoop might have overlooked or 
spared. 

To crown all, the tyranny of the princes knew no bounds. 
The disgusting freaks of oppression, persecution and massacre, 
whicli most of them indulged in, wore from their nature calcu- 
lated to undermine even the dearest interests of their subjects. 
It is true that these enormities \vcro neither uniformly nor 
unceasingly practised ; but the wounds inflicted by such outrages 
are never (piickly healed. One man will oft do more mischief 
than a dozen men are able to undo ; and new inflictions, dealt 
beforo old sores could bo completely healed, rendered it im- 
possible for the people ever to bo happy. Tyrant after tyrant 
was removed by violence, but their places were filled again 
by tyrants. One good prince would at times start up among 
them, and make strong eflorts to heal the ctlects of the 
violence of his predecessors ; and it is an agreeable respite, both 
to the historian and his readers, to watch his benevolent exer- 
tions. JJut what oould his ellbrts avail, how long could their 
influence abide ; when the man who follo^ved him was as bad as 
any who had gone before. Some of the emperors had indeed 
the plea of necessity to nalliato their crimes, and appear to have 
c»‘ased to bo monsters wiion that necessity was over. But how 
few were there of this stamp ! Most of them wore tyrants 
from an innate savagenoss of nature, if not from sheer folly. 
Tims, f^or instance, Mahomed Toglek was wholly devoid of 
mercy or consideration towards his subiects, when there was 
no reason whatever to bo severe. Allured by the reputed 
riches of the Dcccan, ho would fain remove the seat of empire 
to Ueogiri ; and there was no ijarbarity ho left untried to compel 
the inhabitants of Delhi to leave tlioso homes round which their 
fondest predilections woio wound, for a city without houses and 
accommodations, and which held out to them no employment 
wherewith to earn their livelihood Of this man, or monster, 
it is also recortled, that on ono occasion, he led out his army to 
hunt, but approaching certain village.s, ho plainly told his follow- 
ers that ho had come out to hunt, not bea.sts, but men, and fell 
upon the wretched’ unresisting inhabitants without any provoca- 
tion or offence. On another occa.sion, ho massacred the inha- 
bitanU of Kanouj with as little ceremony. To account for such 
severe corrections, the historic student is often tempted to ima- 
gine that they were perhaps rebellious subjects whom he punish- 
ed with such horrid severity. But no ; they were peaceful men, 
whose only crime consisted in having been born in the districts 
Against which his brutality was aim^. Where in the accounts 

e 
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of, robbers and savages shall we find more disgusting freaks of 
ferocity than these ? And yet this man established hospitals and 
alms-houses for the poor, and was munificent to the learned ! 
He was a warrior of some pretensions, but his partiality for arms 
did not make him less oppressive to the soldiery than to the 
populace. His oppression was felt by all classes. Once he 
assembled a largo army for the conquest of China. It was a 
wild and insane scheme. * Hut he recklessly persevered in 
it. Ho forced lu‘s unwilling soldiers through unwholesome 
terrais, and over almost inaccessible mountains, and penetrat- 
ed through the Himalayas undeterred by the heavy losses 
ho suffered ; nor did he suspend operations till he saw on the 
otlier side of the mountains, a larger and more vigorous army 
than liis own assembled to repel his aggressions. The horrors 
of the retreat tliat followed, have not been described in graphic 
language by historians, but our readers will appreciate them 
from the fact, that, of a large army, only a few men returned 
alive, and Mahomed, thougli botli active and bravo, was 
obliged to buy off a Mogul army that had invaded the Punjaub, 
being unable to face it with his own.* There were many 
cases of lawless rapine and wholesale butcliory, which were 
not undertaken from necessity, for which thero could be no 
necessity whatever, and which no necessity could justify. Har- 
baritics, which men of ordinary good nature would bo asham- 
ed to exercise even on the brute creation, wore practised 
by many unon their own specic.s, not to avenge slighted lionor, 
nor in vindication of the rights of war, but perchance to satis- 
fy some ferocious curiosity or some childish whim. Wo 
road of even such improbable cruelties as ripping open of 
women’s bellies to observe the condition of half-formed infarts, 
Oppression so barbarous as this, is worse than absolute slavery, 
even if it bo true that of the multitude of crimes imputed to 
tlicso tyrants, there were many which they did not commit. 
The people could not protect themselves from these cruelties. 
Crushed in body and mind, enslaved, despised and proscribed, 
they lived destitute of morality and destitute of intelligence — 
spiritless, apathetic and cold. 

As a protest against the charge of such misrule as we have 
described, it may be urged that the cultivation of the belles 
Mires under some of the princes was, in itself, a proof of a bet- 
ter administration. But this is only a plausible argument. 
It would have been an incontrovertible one if, in the midst 

♦ Mabomod Toirlek appears to have been the first Muharamedan King in India, 
win) \iscd this unfortunate policy, which, in after times, was too frequently resorted to 
1} other princes, and oltimately led to the dissolution of the Empire. 
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\ of ignorance, barbarism and tyranny, men of eminent taletts 
; had not flourished in other countries. But their having done so 
is a fact which will not admit of being disputed. Though tha 
character of most men depends on the age they live in, and 
the Government they live under, there always have been, in 
every ago, a small number who were ahead of their times. 
In India, men of this class were, for the most part, patronized by 
the emperors, not because those emperors were anxious for the 
general spread of knowledge, but simply because they dreaded 
the non. But intelligence was no more generally diffused than 
wealth was, and popular ignorance and imperial despotism, 
acting and reacting upon each other, perpetuated their res- 
pective reigns. Truth requires us also to mention, that, for 
tho most part, miscrablo scribblers, commonly flatterers and 
dependents of the kings, were tho men who were so patronized. 
There were some men of real genius amongst them no doubt,— 
a few groat poets and a few good historians, — but even theso 
did not dedicate themselves altogether to the cause of truth — 
a criterion by whic^ alone all authorship should bo judged. 
Much also was written that is excessively oflonsive to virtue, 
and if tliero were some ideas that were sublime, there was n 
heap of barbarism and absurdities, shocking to all tastes but 
tho most depraved. 

If one section of tho community can bo said to havo boon moro 
unfortunate than another, in a society whero all woro unfortu- 
nate to an extreme degree, wo must not forget that tho Hin- 
dus, who comprised tho bulk of tho nation, labored under 
many especial freaks of tyranny, which told only against 
them. Tlio religion they professed was in all respects dis- 
simtlar to that of their conquerors, and toleration in religion was 
a thing unknown under tho Muhammedans. Tho origin of tho 
Muhammedan power in India was fanaticism, and it was like- 
wise the basis upon which most of tho rulers acted. Tho princes 
w’ero al more or less devoted to Islami.sm, and tho persecution 
onimdu idols was the general rule. Tho conduct of Sultan 
Mahmood of Gliizm, with-respect to tho idol of Somnath, is well 
known. He woul(|,not sulfor it to exist for all the bribe Iho 
Brahmins could offer him, and expressed his utter contempt 
tor a race of men who, from generation to generation, had 
lived by deceit and crime. When prince Anund Pal of 
Bahoro begged him to spare Thanneswar, ho answered, say- 

idolatry from India, and 
exalt the faith of Islam ; and why should Thanneswar, a refuge 
0 idols, be spared r For his bigotry and intolerance ho re- 
ceived from Kahph Kidersillah tho title of Protector of tho 
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Fitth, and) if bigotry and intolerance be the best qualifications 
for such a surname, none had a greater right to it than he, 
for such fanatical enthusiasm as his, has, we believe, never been 
surpassed. Mohamed Qhori wavS equally cruel and zealous 
in the cause of religion. He made nine expeditions into India, 
and destroyed the idols of more than 1,000 temples, obliging, 
at the same time, large dii^ricts to acknowledge the propliet's 
faith ; and none of the princes who came after him ever hesi- 
tated to emulate his ardour. In the reign of Secunder Lddi, 
a Brahmin having said, in answer to some arguments, that 
the Hindu and Muhammedan religions were equally good, as God 
was the object of adoration to both alike, was offered the usual 
alternative by the king — death or conversion to Muhamme- 
danism : and numerous instances of the like nature are on re- 
cord, the general principle acted upon by all the princes and 
the greater chiefs, being either to convert or to oppress. As if 
ambition and rapine did not beget troubles enough for the 
poor heathens, religion was pressed in to assist them ^ in breed- 
ing more, to complete the system of misrule and persecution. 

This intolerance, as a system, could not of course be carried 
out into all the minutia) of existence, except within the imme- 
diate precincts of the court Idols far and near were destroyed 
from time to time, but only at the whim of princes, and not from 
an established line of conduct ; nor could every idolater be 
punished for his superstitious observances, nor every imago that 
lie worshipped at homo in secret, be desecrated or demolished. 
Wo do read indeed, that, in places where the Hussalinans dwelt 
in large numbers, even the sound of a conch or bell was not per- 
mitted to disturb the stillness of the air ; but we read also that 
the government of those places which the Hindus held sacked, 
as for instance the city oi Benares, was always left in the hands 
of native chiefs, and never, either in spite or wantonness, com- 
mitted unto the ]Muhammedan3. Pemaps this was done only 
out of respect to the Rajpoot race, wliose prejudices and feel- 
ings appear ever to have been regarded with some considera- 
tion, and to reconcile whose good will concessions of importance 
wore frequently made. They were zealous props of the Mogul 
empire, and as faithful as they were staunch ; and it was not 
until Aurungzebe began those religious persecutions which 
wore carried out witli rigor even against them, that they were 
alienated from the cause of the Government. All the partiality 
of the predecessors of Aurungzebe, however, for this warlike race, 
never went so far as to secure to tliem concessions of any ex- 
traordinary character. If Benares was left under the government 
of Hindu fojas, it was not necessarily made subject exclu- 
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iively to Hindu interests. There were indeed no less tJian a 
thousand Hindu temples in it, but ere the Muhammedan empire 
came to its end, there were erected in it upwards of 300 mos- 
cjues for the followers of the Faithful to pray in, a circumstance 
which ostensibly appears to bo a proof of impartiality, but, 
viewed in connection with the fact already mentioned, that in 
Muhammedau villages oven the soupd oif a Hindu bell was not 
tolerated, appears to us to be rather a confirmation than a 
denial of intolerance. 

Religious intolerance, however, was not always the sequence 
of religious prejudice ; for if it had been so, the Timour family 
sliould not have been intolerant at all. All the descendants 
of Raber, perhaps Aurungzehe excepted, were deists, and took 
little pains even to counterfeit Muhammedanism. Humayun 
aficoted to bo a Shiah at the Persian court, to please Tamasp, 
though he had over alloctod to bo a Sunni at his own. Jehan- 
gire had figures of Christ and the Virgin at the liead of his rosary, 
ami two of his nephews embraced Christianity with his full 
approbation. Evem Aurungzehe himself was but a hypocrite. 
Ho atlected, indeed, to bo a devout Mussulman. But this was 
only a cloak to cover his wickedness ; and the mask was too ill 
set not to be seen through .But their not being staunch Muham^ 
medans, secured the Hindus no advantage, for their pre- 
judices against them were as strong as tliey could liavo been 
under any otlier circumstances. Baber in his Memoirs speaks 
of the Hindus as “dogs,'' “damnable heathens/' “ wretches fit 
only to people the lowest regions of hell and none of his de- 
scendents ever condescended to think more charitably of them. 
As for Aurungzehe, it was his persecution only which sowed those 
aeefls of disalVcction, which in time yielded .such a bitter harvest 
to his successors, by increasing the Mahratta interest tliroiigh- 
out the land. If ho was not a Muhammedan, he always alfectod 
to bo ono, that ho might persecute the poor Hindus with better 
grace. 

We mast hero conclude. We trust we have depicted tho 
Muhammedan Government aright. Could we atiord spaco 
for the comparison, we would licre contrast it with the 
British Government in India. But our limits will not admit 
of our doing so at present. A brief sketch of the British 
administration, we expect, however, to present before our read- 
ers on some future occasion. 
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Art. II. — RoUnsorCa History of Assam. 

There is not perhaps any country in the world of the same 
extent, where there are so many ditFerent races of men collect- 
ed together, as are to be found scattered about within the Valley 
of Assam, and on the adjacent Hills situated in its immediate ^ 
neighbourhood. -Who were tho real aborigines of the province, ' 
is still a profound mystery ; and as the histories in possession 
of the natives themselves do not contain any record of the 
times previous to the first century of the Christian era, at 
which period Assam appears to have been a populous country, 
it is. not very probable that this fjuestion will over receive a sa- 
tisfactory solution. Tho earliest invaders of whom any account 
is extant, would seem to have come from the west, and to have 
established in the lower parts of tho valley a Hindu form of 
Government over the people, whom they regarded as melech 
(mletcha) or unclean. 

After this, the country was subject to inroads from tho nor- 
thern tribes inhabiting tho Himalayas, and again by tho 
Mahomedan rulers from Gour in Bengal. In the eastern 
portion of the valley, tho chief invaders came from the hordei'S 
of China and Burmah, and as tho rule of each of these 
conquering tribes generally lasted but a short period, a continu- 
ed succession of foreigners were constantly over-running tho 
province, each in their turn leaving some of tlioir members 
settled about in various places, who, on a fresh change of rulers, 
soon became merged in tho general body of the inhabitants. 
In this manner numerous tribes from tho four points of tho 
compass have become engrafted on tho original stock, wIrcIj 
may have consisted of Koochos in some parts, and of Kacharis, 
Kabbas, Salongs, and Mekirs in others. At least so much can be 
said in favour of the.se btdng Aborigines, that nothing is known 
which would lead to tho supposition that they had immigrated 
from other places ; whereas there'is no doubt, but that the Ahoms, 
Chut t cabs, Singphoos and Khamptees, all came from the coun- 
tries beyond the eastern limits of the valley, and that the Brah- 
mins, Ivaists, and other Hindoo castes, must all have entered tho 
province from tho side of Bengal. 

To trace tho history of all tho conquests and revolutions, 
which, at an early period, disturbed the peace of tl^ country, 
would occupy more space than we can aftbrd. Suffice it therefore 
to say that, previous to tho invasion of tho country by the Bur- 
mese. tho valley of Assam was inhabited by Ahoms, Chutteahs, 
Singphoos, Khamptees, Muttocks, Kooches, Kacharis, Mekiis, 
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Salongs, Rabhas, Assamese from Brahmins down to Dooms or 
fisliermen, with a large number of Mahomedans ; and tlie ncigb- 
boiiring hills, by Booteahs, Akas, Senftlas, Mcerees, Abors, Mish- 
mccs, Nagas, Khasseahs and Garos, nearly every one of which 
tribes has a separate and distinct language of its own, which 
being unwritten, varies very considerably amongst the villages of 
each tribe ; and in some instances the dialects have become so 
widely separated, that each community has its own language, 
which is totally inconi])rehensiblo to any but the inhabitants of 
the particular place itself 

Amongst the people of the valley, the predominant castes of 
'Hindus are Brahmins, Kaists, Koletahs, Kaiwuts, Koochecs 
^and Dooms, the latter of whom, however, are hardly acknow- 
ledged to be within the pale of Hinduism, although they are the 
followers of a Gosain. Tlie Mussulman population is small, com- 
pared with the number of Hindus, and not having at any timo 
Attained much hold on the Government of tlio province, they 
have always been looked down uponJ)y the Hindus, wlioso cus- 
toms ami lialuts they have .adopted, to an extent whicli would 
certainly astonish a strict di.sci[)lo of the j)rophet. The largest 
niimher of the faitliful arc to be met with in Lower and Central 
Assam, and hut few in the upper |)artsof the valley, which be- 
ing fartlu^st from the point whore they entered, the province 
was less subject to the proselytizing prot)onsiti(\s of these pco- 
])h‘, and obtained a smaller number oi colonists as settlors in 
llic emu 1 try, 

Altliougli so many years have elapsed since most of tlio 
tribes invaded the province, it is still easy to perceive the great 
ililVereiiee of p]i}Niognomy wbieh characterizes the dillerout 
r;\p*^ \'ery little fusion appears to have taken place, the cus- 
toms prevailing amongst them having perpetuated the dis- 
tinctive casts of countenance, whereas, bud the practice of inter- 
marriage been adopted, it would, long ago, liuvo [irodueed a 
similarity of appearance, and obliterated the peculiarities wliicli 
separate one class from another. At tlio present day the Indo- 
(diiueso tribes arc as easily distinguisliodtrorn the rest of tlie in- 
liabitants as though^they had but lately descended from the 
steppes of Tartary; there is no mistaking the Mongolian eye, 
flat nose, and high cheek bones of tlie.so people, who are alsofaircr 
and of a more yellowish color than the other sections of the peo- 
ple ; wher^s the other tribes do not possess any very remark- 
able points in their appearance, which would afford to tlio ob- 
server any clue to their origin, They are mostly a very ill-favour- 
eil race, having flat unmeaning faces, small eyes, low foreheads, 
and largo mouths, and aro considerably darker than those whoso 
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ancestors came in from the east By far the best-looking are tlio 
Brahmins and Kaists, especially those who are the descendants 
of the families who were introduced into the country from 
Ivanouj in Hindustan, and who to the present (lay retain a 
good (leal of resemblance to their Hindustani progenitors. As a 
general rule, sinfdl noses and large projecting mouths are tho 
commonest kind of faces, and in many instances there is a very 
close likeness to the monkey tribe, especially in the lower order 
of people, amongst whom it is very rare indeed to see a mode- 
rately good-looking person. Tho Mutrucks of Upper Assam are a 
particularly ugly people, and very little can be said in favour 
of the Dhenkerrios ot Kamroop. The best-looking are to be met 
with in tho Nowgong and Jorhauth districts, where tho people 
are decidedly fair for Asiatics, and their features of a better 
cast than in tho other districts. It is however generally 
obs(3rvcd that the women are much better looking than the 
men, and also superior in their make, the causo of which it is 
not easy to determine. .This observation will apply more 
particularly to the women of tho hcttc\* classes, as those 
of the lower, being obliged to work in the fields, are in general 
sadly defieieut in feminine beauty ; — a very common failing 
all over tho world, as it seems to bo a law of nature that 
liard work and good looks were not intended to go toge- 
ther, so that it is not to he wondered at that tho wives and 
daughters of tho poor are considerably more useful than orna- 
meiitul. 

Having promised thus much regarding tlic people and tlieir 
physical appearance, wo now proceed to notice some of their 
iii'^titiuions. 

Tho form of Government under tho Assam Kings, from. q,11 
accounts, iippoars to li.avo been thoroughly despotic, and cousc- 
(picntly tho social condition of the great mass of tho people 
was wretched in the extreme. It scorns to have been a settled 
maxim that tho pcioplo were made only to serve tho governing 
classes, and existed merely for their benetit. So much indeed 
was this the case, that the kings, in bestowing grants of lands 
on their favourites, always at the same time allotted a suitable 
number of people to cultivate them, who were made over as so 
many cattle. Those were called pyke.s, and they, together with 
their descendants, from generation to generation, became tho 
property of the grantee, and were forced to servo him in various 
capacities, without being allowed any choice of their own in 
tho matter. In those days a man's consequence and wealth was 
always estimated by the number of slaves and serfs he was 
possessed of, and very little importance appears to have been 
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Sttochcd to tho (|uautifcy of land a person might own. All tho 
Sat offices of state were held hereditarily, and tlie wholo power 
: (lovernment became vested in an aristocracy, who appear 
> have ruled tho country with tho sole view to tlioir own 
dvantage. In matters of legislation nothing was considered, 
ut tho class interests of one section of the people; and as this 
^^Jass was composed of but a small minority, tlie welfare of 
iphe nation was sacrificed to tho grasping rapacity of tho higher 
iinks, and tho interests of tho few were maintained at tho ex- 
pense of tho many. 

The power actually exercised by the king depended a good 
.foal on his personal character, and it not unfrequontly happen- 
ed that contentions arose between tho King and his Councillors 
Ifegarding the exercise of authority. Tho great Council of tho 
flation consisted of three Gohains, who acted as advisers to tho 
King, and with whom ho was expected to consult on tho affairs 
m ^Uto. These offices wore licld hereditarily by the members 
ff three families, from whom it was^xnectcil that tho Gohains 
ilionld he chosen; Wit although tho title to hold them was so 
»r lierodiUiry, yet, nevertheless, the prerogative was resetrved to 
«ie King of making any changes amongst them that ho midit 
Gunk jiropt-r. ” 

'I'lio Oltic'of next in rank to tho Goliains was tlio Bnr- 
Bouniah, or chief Socrctarji of State, who was likewise assisted 
bv a tomici composed of six Phokuns ; those and a number 
6t inferior 1 liokiins, who liad no sent at tlio Council of tho 
Pnr-lJooriiali, carried on all tlio exccutivo duties of tho 
Government, and e.ach jircsiiled over a separate department iu 
potroj al service ; they scorn to have been mostly cimaMd in 
p^iwtcnng to tho w-aiits of tho Kintf and his court 
■ All tho subordinate ofTiccs wero filled by persons named 
Sooriiahs. 1 hose consisted of the Treasurer, tho Superintendent 

nhr. of public executions, Chief 

of ti e footmen, thief Lngmecr, Afint Master and head Jowollor 
the I iiyato becrcitary. Grand Physician to the royal family Pur^ 
oyor(.encra Master of tho efephants and hLo, an^dlico; 

wscnaP^TI n Superintendent of tho 

wore aided m their duties by 
n-^istants, and to every one was allotted a certain mimher of 

n"ance wwSh! who, for their mainto-^ 

of any khul payments 

iicsldoswh'if irn^^'''^*^ ^*1 ®^'^orhauth, in Upper Assam, 

• The prmcipal of theao was established i^Gouahatti 
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the capital of Kamroop, where an officer called the Bur-Phokun, 
governed in the namnof the King. This Bur-Phokun's CWt 
was composed of officire of various grades, whose duties very 
nearly resembled those of the same rank in the King's court. 
The other Viceroy was appointed to manage the districts on the 
extreme north-east frontier, and was stationed at Sudiya. 

The military posts scattered throughout the province were 
commanded by Gohains, who exercised their authority quite 
independently of the Civil Governors. Nearly all the chief officers, 
since the conquest of the country by the Ahoms, were selected 
from the highest families of that race, and it very seldom 
happened that a good appointment was allowed to go out of 
the family who had once been used to enjoy it. The troops, 
however, which were commanded by them, were of the very 
worst description, few had arms which were fit to be used, and 
as for uniform, nothing of the kind was attempted, as each man 
dressed himself after his own particular fashion ; discipline also 
was lax in the extreme, apd as for drill, that was neglectccl 
altogether ; but there was one manreuvre Which they executed 
with great rapidity, which was that of running away, and this 
they performed to perfection 1 

As all the army was paid in land, it was not necessary to 
extract much roveuno in coin, especially as there <ras very little 
occasion to resort to cash payments in any of the transactions 
connected with the Government of the country. We accordingly 
iind that very little revenue was collected in coin, and that the 
only district in which any money was paid to the state by the 
farmers of the soil, was Kamroop, in Lower Assam, whore tho 
total assessment amounted to about 22,000 Naraini Rupees, 
equal to something near about 7,000 Rupees of tho Company’s 
present coinage. It mast not however be supposed from this that 
tho ryots enjoyed tho advantage of a light assessment ; for this 
sum, small as it is, had to bo paid by but a very small number ; 
and although this amount was all that had to be paid to tho 
State, tho people were constantly drained of all the little they 
posscs.scd, by the exaction of cesses, which were levied on all 
possible pretexts, and often without any pretext whatever. If a 
mail of rank was going to bo married, a. general contribution 
was immediately demanded ; if the shraud of tho father or 
mother of a noble was to bo performed, tho people were called 
upon to supply tho means ; besides which, the numerous rites 
and coromonies of the Hindu religion were a constant and 
perpetually recurring cause for obtaining from the ryots the 
iicoossary contribution of the requisite articles. Tho lyots who 
paid in ash were, however, nomiimlly free from renderiig 
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personal service, but all those who w-orkod at any trade, wero 
obliged to furnish their ^uota in goods, for wliich purpose 
the whole of the industrious classes i^re formed into khcls 
or sections, over each of which was placeil a kheldar. By these 
arrangements, the courts, the principal officers and their 
establishments, the central and district officers, who were very 
numerous, were all supplied with the articles of daily use. No 
man above the age of sixteen was exempt from those demands ; 
the silk weavers, gold washers, oil makers, fishermen, braziers, 
potters, &c., all had to furnish their proper share to the person 
to whom the supply from them was allotted, whilst others had to 
serve as coolies, and were employed in various public works, or 
in constructing the houses, &c., of those who were entitled to call 
for tlieir services. For the performance of all these duties, 
the pykes received a quantity of land eoual to about eight 
Bengal bigahs of rice land, or its eauivalent in laud of an 
inferior quality, pd enough high land on which to build their 
home-steads, whilst all the land cultivated in excess of tho 
authorized allowance was separately* assessed. 

On tho formation of a khel, it no doubt was customaiy to 
include only those amongst its members wlio lived closo 
togctlior in one or a few neighbouring villages ; and as long as 
tlioy wero thp organized, there was little difficulty in managing 
tlioni ; but in course of time, instead of a khol forming a com- 
pact community, tho pykes composing it became scattered 
tliroughout the whole country, and were so mixed up with tho 
mass of the people, that the Kheldar had to hunt about from 
place to place, and travel long distances in the performance of 
bis duties. It may readily be imagined how easily such a sys- 
tem as this admitted of tho greatest oppression being carried 
on with impunity ; for as tho whole of the people were subject 
to the control ot Government Officers, constant opportunities 
were afforded, under a defective idea of responsibility, for tho 
exercise of tyranny over the poorer members of the community ; 
so that, in fact, tlio great body of the people were little else 
than the mere serfs and helots of tlio governing classes. 

In addition to the many privileges enjoyed by tho upper 
classes, a largo numlber of slaves w'cre possessed by them, wnoso 
labor was available for the cultivation of their estates. In the 
district of Kamroop alone the number of tlieso unfortunate 
beings lias been reckoned at not less than 20,000, from which 
it may bo presumed that the total number in the whole prO' 
vinco did not fall short of 5 per cent, of the entire popu- 
lation. 

Under a system such as that thus briefly sketched, where 
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unrestrained selfishness prevailed in the higher ranks, and the 
lower orders were utterly degraded and brutalized, it was ol 
course necessary thatpho severest punishments should be in- 
fiicted in order to maintain it To the slaves no protection was 
considered proper ; the master might therefore do with them jiist 
what he liked, and against his acts there was no appeal. The 
crimes which were punished most severely were those of a 
political nature, and in the treatment of those whom the 
tyranny of the Kings frequently drove to rebellion, may be 
traced the vindictive manner in which the Government was 
conducted. In coses of this kind it was not considered sufficient 
merely to execute vengeance on the rebel himself, but in crimes 
of this class the punishment was made to extend to the whole 
family, so that fathers and mothers, wives and children, brothers 
and sisters, became equally involved in one indiscriminate 
slaughter. Hanging was amongst the most merciful of tlioii 
sentences, and was looked upon as the most honorable kind oi 
capital punishment. Many of their modes of punishment will 
not even bear description ;T)ut besides finos, they also had re- 
course to whipping, branding, the pillory, amputation ol 
limbs, mutilation of the nose, ears, tongue and lips, scoop- 
ing out tlie eyes, tearing off the hair, grinding the offender 
between wooden cylinders, sawing him asunder, jApplication of 
rod hot irons to different parts of the body, em^ement, and 
tortures of various kinds. 

The terror which such punishments, if fairly exercised on all 
criminals, were calculatcu to inspire would, undoubtedly, have 
afforded great protection to life and property. But such was 
not the case ; for, whilst offenders against the state were never 
pardoned, a sum of money would often procure a remission, of 
the sentence when the crime was only one against the life 
or property of a subject. Tlie principle on which their 
punishment was based, was that of retaliation. An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth’ for a tooth, was literally put into practice. An injury 
w'os expiated by an injury returtiea, and this was invariably 
inllictod on the part of tho offender with which he committed 
the offence. 'Whatever may have been the faults of their system, 
they certainly did not err on the score of leniency ; and although 
it is probable that the severity with whicli the penal code was 
applied very much depended on the temper of the person who 
exorcised the power ofawardiug the sentence, it yet would seem 
cort4iiu that the laws themselves were harsh in the extreme, and 
that few nations have been more distinguished for their san- 
guinary punishments than tho ancient Assamese. 

lu very early times it is probable that Buddhism was tho 
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form of worship most prevalent in Assam, and that Hinduism 
was not introduced until a comparatively late date. Previous to 
the reign of the Kooch Raja of Kan^op, Biswas Singh, in 
the sixteenth century, there do not appear to have been any Brah- 
mins regularly settled in the province, althougli a colony from 
Maithila had been introduced into the district of Hungpoor 
sometime before. However, when once established, they spread 
themselves rapidly over the whole country, and soon afterwards 
tlie Hindu religion became the predominant faith. From this 
period may be traced the decay of Assam under its native 
rulers. The Brahmins, under the garb of religion, soon reduced 
the upper classes of society to a state of mental degradation, 
which IS too commonly the result of priestly supremacy ; and it 
was not long before superstition and pricst-craft reigned 
triurnphant through the land. Effeminate habits wore adopted 
in lieu of the rough characteristics of a barbarous people, 
and the sleek and wily Hindu took the place, in the 
councils of the nation, of the bold and straight-forward bar- 
barian. Instead of •war and resistance to aggression, the people 
became enervated by the performance of tedious formalities, 
and depraved by being made the spectators of immoral and 
lascivious exliibitions, so that they no longer could look tlioir 
enemies inAjjo face. It is however not to bo wondered at, that 
a religion which, by tho institution of caste, gives a degree of 
exclusiveness to every individual, and thereby panders to tho 
pride df tho neophyte, should bo so readily adopted by an un- 
civilized race.* The pageantry and showy ceremonial of their 
numerous rites would also bo very attractive to tho unsophisti- 
cated and wild races who then inhabited the valley, which 
Jlill account for tho rapid rise of this degrading religion ; and 
as the people were more uncivilized than those of otlier parts 
of India, it is easy to comprehend why tho Brahmins, irom 
their greater learning, so soon acquired and exercised a more 
grinding tyranny here than ha.s been attempted by tho samo 
class in any other portion of Hindustan. As might bo expected, 
the Brahmins did not fail to make uso, for their own advan- 
tage of the influepcG they had acejuired ; and as the kings and 
nobles had been converted to Hinduism, it was an easy task 
to inculcate the idea, that tho most meritorious act which could 
bo performed, was to bestow on the Brahmins grants of land 
and men for their especial benefit In order to propitiate tho 
pnests, it therefore became customary for every king to make 
p-ants for this purpose ; and in course of time it Iiappencd that 
a vast number of Brahmins in tho country had obtained from ono 
or other of tho kings a grant of both land and men, either largo 
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or small, the extent being regulated according to the cupidity of 
the one or the liberality of Uie other. Each of the kings seems 
to have vied with hi* predecessor in showing his munificence 
to the Brahmins ; but by far the most lavish in his bounty was 
the Raja Seer Singh, who reigned in the bemnning of the 
1 8th century, and had the grants that were made in his time 
been continued at the same rate, it is more than probable that 
the whole of the lands and people of the province would have 
passed into the possession ot these grec{ly priests. 

But besides these grants to priests, the kings also endowed 
all the temples winch they built with both lands and pykes. 
These grants, which are partly rent-free, were entirely separate 
from those conferred on the Bralmiin.s, and were given for the 
support of the officers atached to the temple, and from which 
the hhog or otlerings to be daily prescnteil to the idols were 
to bo supplied. As the temples became very numerous, a largo 
extent of land was taken up in the grants which were made to 
them ; and as the kings claimed the right of property both over 
the land and people, the bestowal of those grants was not 
attended with any expense at the time, although they neces- 
sarily diminished the future resources of the state. The num- 
ber of endowed temples in Assam does not fall short of KiO, 
and ih some localities, such as around Gowahat^, a temple 
is to bo seen on the summit of almost every hill, the sites 
appearing to have been chosen with the particular object of 
rendering their appearance as pictures([uo as possible : but some 
are now in ruins and totally deserted, and in very few are the 
services performed at all in accordance witli the commands 
of the founder, or in conformity with the terms of the grant. 

The whole of the temples, during the time of the Ass^ni 
kings, were directly under the management of Government 
ofiicers, and over each was placed a superintendent, called a 
Sowachalluah, who was appointed to the office by the Govern- 
ment, and on vacancies occurring, the Government alone luul 
the power of appointing a successor. It was not at all neces- 
sary that the superintendent should bo a Brahmin, although it 
very fre(|uently happened that they obtained the situation. He, 
however, might belong to one of the low’er castes, for as ho had 
nothing to do with the performance of the ceremonies, which 
\vero conducted by the Leulois and officiating priests, but had 
merely to keep these and the attendants to their duty and report 
to the king ; it was not a matter of any consequence whether 
the Scwachalluah himself was a Brahmin or a oudra. 

As those temples were Government Institutions, the services 
were carried on in the name of the king, and the property col- 
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Iccted in tliem, either from the offcrinfjs of those who* visited 
them, or tho proceeds of tho lands which belonged to the idol, 
was placed in charge of tho Leulois, as fmstecs for tho Govern- 
ment, by whom the Leulois were held responsible for its 
safe custody. Out of these funds the necessary repairs of tho 
temples were effected, and the expenses of all the rites and 
ceremonies provided for, and in cases of urgent necessity, tlio 
Government might borrow from the store in hand. The funds, 
which, in some of tho temples, had accumulated to very largo 
sums, were kept in the bhundar or treasury attachoa to tho 
temple, over which was placed an officer called a Bhundari, who 
kept a strict account of the receipts and disbursements, whicli 
ho had to submit for the inspection of tho Lculoi. 

The olHoc of Leuloi in tho three principal temples of Kamy- 
keya, llajoo and Uinanund, was filled up by tho King, who ap- 
pointed a proper person from tho families of tho Bor Decorco, 
from amongst whom it was necessary that tho selection should 
be made. In the inferior temples, tlkese appointments were made 
l)y the Borpliokuns*or Viceroys. Tho Leuloi may bo consider- 
ed to bo the chief of tho staff attached to tho temple, as ho 
takes a leading part in all tho various ceremonies which aro 
performed : but Ijosides tho Leulois, there aro also numerous 
other functiemarios, such as Bor Dccoree.s, who conduct tlio wor- 
ship of the idols, and others called Pathuks, Bhogowattees, 
Athpoorcahs and Dccorcalis, in addition to which there are a 
largo number of gaens and taens, or singers and musicians, 
ami a whole trooi) ^^^h women, who aro kept up to dauco 
before tho idol, 

^ 'ihe pykes belonging to the temples were of two classes, 
'Wtoso called Bhogdeani pykes, who cultivate the rent-free lands 
and tho Phatuni pykes, who aro provided with a certain quan- 
tity of tho deobutter lands. There aro also a great number of 
pykes who receive no lands at all, and are therefore expected 
to give tlicir services gratuitously ; the former have to su])ply 
all the articles of food and other commodities of daily con- 
sumption, such as oil, ghee, rice, dhall, vegetables, (fee., whilst tho 
latter have to givo.their personal attendance, and arc employed 
in all the menial offices about the temple. It seems to have been 
a matter of no consideration as to what castes rticso pykes be- 
so that Hindus of all kinds, and many Imndreds of 
Mahomedans have been devoted to the service of these tem- 
ples, although the latter, it may naturally be supposed, have no 
v^ry great predilection for tho duty which has been assigned 
them. The temples in As.sam which aro of tho greatest celebri- 
ty, aro those on the Nolachul or Bliio Mountain, nc^ Gowahati ; 
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those at Hajoo, in northern Ramroop, and the Umanund 
temple, situated on a beautiful island in the middle of the 
Burhamputra, opposite Qowahati. Besides these, there are 
others or inferior note, such as those at Bishonath, in the Tez- 
poor District, and a large number scattered throughout Earn- 
roop. It is a curious fact, however, and one which requires further 
research being made into it, that scarcely one of the temples 
now in existeiicfe is an original building, the majority being 
rebuilt from the materials which formed the various parts of 
the primary structures. 

In each of the temples there is an idol or a mup of idols, 
the worship of which is the great object of all who visit them. 
The principal idols in repute are the Kamejpheya, Mahadeb, 
(lonesha, Kamessur and Seeb, with a host of other so called 
gods, before wliom the •services or pujas are performed, and 
whose inanimate bodies are daily washed with water and an- 
ointed with oil. The farce of presenting offerings of food for tho 
acceptance of tho idol, is adso gone through with becoming 
gravity ; but as these are eventually all dovdiircd by tho hungry 
assembly, not much is lost by the commission of this empty 
ceremony. 

It would be unprofitable and disgusting to our readers to 
offer a description of all the abominable practices and customs 
which ore daily perpetrated in these sinks of iniquity. Wo 
therefore shall not attempt it. But it may be remarked, that 
those exhibitions which are the most gross and improper, are 
by far the most attractive, and that tho nightly orgies, when 
lewd songs and obscene dances arc the kind of entertainment 
provided for tho assembly, arc attended by the greatest numbers, 
and enjoyed the most. TIio public women who exhibit thes;- 
solves at those temples, are bred up to be professional dancers 
from their very infancy, and having been accustomed from their 
earliest childhood to witness these scenes of depravity and vice, 
it is not to bo wondered at ^lat a constant supply of these un- 
fortunate creatures is ea.sily procurable, who, from having lost 
all sense of shame and fomaJo modesty, are but too willing to 
take their part in these degrading and demoralizing rites, 
which are a disgrace to all connected with them, and a foul blot 
on tlio face of Hindu Society. 

Under a Hindu government the management of these In- 
stitutions was strictly watched, and every care was taken to en- 
tire tlicir afi'airs being administered in a proper way. The cere- 
monies and rites of Uio Himlii religion had to be duly perform- 
('•1 ,and the processions and ordinances conducted with duo regard 
to the display and pomp belitting the fcstiyals and great days of 
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the calendar. The state having granted ample means for the 
purpose, the revenues had to oe applied to the objects they 
were intended to accomplish, and the people of the country 
who worshipped at these shrines, had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that, whatever was devoted to the use of .the temples, was 
expended in maintaining the religion they professed. With a 
change of Government a totally new state of affairs took place ; 
for no sooner had the Assam Itings ceased to reign, by the pro- 
vince falling into the hands of the Burmese, than the hoards of 
wealth, which had been treasured up in the temples, were plun- 
dered in all directions, and every grant of land in the shape of 
a rent‘free tenure was at once annihilated. In the course of 
seven years, during which the Bunneso retained possession of 
the province, very little was left of the wealth belonging to the 
temples, only one of which is reported Xo have escaped their 
violent spoliatioa 

The grants of land and men having been given to these 
shrines, in order that the whole bady of the Hindu people 
who belong to them* might be enabled to perform their devo- 
tions at these public places of worship, considerable dissa- 
tisfaction has been felt oy the natives of the country, that the 
management of these institutions is no longer attended to by 
the present rulers of the land. It is argued, with some degree 
of reason, that if a portion of the revenues of the state are 
alienated from the general purposes of the Government for the 
benefit of the Hindu subjects of tho realm, it behoves the 
Government to make somo provision, that tho funds arising 
from these grants sliall be applied to the purposes for which 
they wore given. Under the British Government, at the pre- 
SM day, this is impossiblo. It would amount in fact to the 
adoption of the Hindu faith as the state religion, tho idea of 
which is absurd. But, say some, if you will not keep up the tem- 
ples, why continue the grants, and thereby expose the present 
Government to the charge of endowing Hinduism,^ which is, 
you say, against their principles? The whole are Government 
temples, and therefore there is no legal impediment to their 
doing with them, juat as they please ; and sooner than see the 
revenues appropriated to their own personal benefit by a few 
greedy Brahmins— it would be far better to annul the grants 
altogether, and apply the funds to some other purposa 

There can be no doubt that, for want of Government super- 
vision, great abuses of trust have arisen. The whole of tho 
temples are rapidly falling into decay, and many have already 
become mere ruins, whilst at some there is not one person in 
attendance to keep Hie idol company, and not a ||pce per- 

B 
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formed to remind the object of worship, that it is a God. What 
then becomes of the revenues of the temples ? Have they ceased 
also ? By no means, these are now being enjoyed by some sly 
Brahmins, and others who grow fat out of the funds of these 
religious endowments, and live at ease, there being nobody 
likely to dispute with them their right of aggrandizing them- 
selves at the expense of the public. It must however be allowed 
that such breaches of trust and misappropriation of funds are 
not right, and, moreover, should not be allowed to continue ; but 
as the present Government is not Hindu, and these are not 
private but public institutions, the only logical solution of the 
difficulty appears to be that the grants in question should bo 
discontinued altogether. 

The religious establishments in Assam are of two denomi- 
nations, those in which the female divinities are worshipped, 
which are attended only by that class of Hindus called Saktis, 
and in which sacrifices are oftered up to the idols, — and those 
belonging to the sect of th^ Vishnovis, to whom all sacrifices 
are an abomination. The latter are by far more numerous than 
the former, and in some cases the worship of idols is reprobat- 
ed by them entirely. Having made mention of the temples, we 
must now proceed to notice the Shutras, of which there aro a 
very great number scattered about tliroughout the province. 
In these idol-worship is not the prevailing custom, although 
there are some Shutras in which images have been set up — 
neither are the whole of them belonging to one sect, but divid- 
ed amongst the Mahapurushis, the Hurridebs, the I)arau- 
durreas, and the followers of Chytunya. Tlie chief Shutras 
are the aronihatie, the Kooruahbahi, the Dukhinpat, and the 
Gorhomoor, in the two former of which there are idoWof 
Vishnu under ditierent forms, to whom grants of deobutter 
lands were given by the Assam Kings. All the above are 
situated in the Majulie or island in the Burhamputra 
river between the districts of J orhauth and Luckimpoor. The 
Buspelah Shutra, in Western Kararoop, is also a place of great 
renown : besides which there aro smaller ones innumerable, mak- 
ing the whole of them together amount to the large nunlber of 
about eight hundred and fifty, all of which are endowed witJi 
both lands and bhukkuts, varying in extent according to cir- 
cumstances. Nearly all of these religious establishments are 
composed of a parent Shutra and a number of branches subor- 
dinate to it, but they do not appear to have been located at all 
with reference to the wants of tne people, as in some instances 
great distances intervene between one Shutra and another, 
whilst in places they are jumbled together in the closest 
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proximity. The Gosains or Mabajans, as they are frequently 
called, unlike the Sewachalleahs and Lelois of the temples, 
were not dependent for their appointment on the Government, 
but succeeded each other, either hereditarily, or by nomination 
to the office from the lower grades, by being invested with the 
sacred mala or necklace by the incumbent during his lifetima 
In some c^es the communities elect their own spiritual head, 
and very little control appears ever to have been exercised over 
these establishments by tne state, so that the management has 
continued on exactly the same footing as it was under the native 
government, and no confusion has resulted in their internal 
affairs in consequence of the change of rule. 

In point of character the followers of Vishnu, who belong to 
the Shiitras, contrast very favorably with those who form the 
body of worshippers attached to the temples. The former are 
quiet and meek, partaking very much of the solemn aspect pe- 
culiar to the monastic orders of Europe, whilst the latter exhibit 
signs of great depravity and dissoliteness of manner, mixed 
with a certain forocify of temper, the result, no doubt, of the de- 
basing scenes they so constantly witne.ss. The sect of the Maha- 
piirushias are distinguished from the rest by the exi.stenco of 
an order of monks, who live in cloisters attached to the Shutras, 
and whose habits and customs so nearly resemble those of the 
west, that it appears probable they may have borrowed their 
ideas from the Churen of Rome. 

In the instruction of their disciples regarding the tenets of 
their faith, many of the Mahajans are very assiduous, and all 
of them give their followers a certain mantra or form of prayer. 
The disciples do not all live in the neighbourhood of the Shutra, 
birt-very frequently aro dispersed over the whole country. The 
Rhukkuts, on the contrary, who are little better than serfs, are 
obliged to cultivate the lands, which usually .surround the Shu-’ 
tra, and a certain number of them are expected to be present 
four times a day, that is morning, noon, afternoon, and in the 
evening, when prayers and chants are regularly performed. They 
also clean and purify the chapel, and are also required to attend 
on the gosain wlienme travels about the country. The mahajan 
or mohunt is assisted by an officer to keep the accounts, and 
also by a person who takes care of the property belonging to 
the Shutra. All travellers who applied were entitled to receive 
food and have a place alloted to them for a night’s rest, and in 
many other respects these Shutras appear to have very much 
resembled tfle monasteries of Europe. In some the gosain 
and a certain chiss called Kewolea Rhukkuts, like the abbots 
and monks, are obliged to take a vow of celibacy. The prin- 
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eipal duty which these had to perform was to make pros©* 
lytes, as the more disciples there were belonging to a Shutra, 
the greater was its wealtn and importance. Inis duty is still 
very well attended to ; but although the revenues are enjoyed, 
ana the Bhukkuts madd to perform their offices, a traveller must 
consider himself very lucky indeed if he is even allowed to 
put his foot within the precincts of the Shutra 
The buildings of the Shutras, in which all the services are 
eelebrated, resemble a large country bam ; some of them 
are not less than 300 feet long, and proportionally broad and 
high ; at one end there is an altar, much after the fashion of 
those in Roman Catholic Chapels, in front of which the officials 
assemble to conduct the services. No women are admitted 
within these buildings, but collect during service Jime in 
the exterior aisles, from which they are permitted to witness 
all that is going forward, by looking through some apertures 
eut in the walls, and from whence they also join in the chorus- 
es which are being sung. These institutions are exclusive 
in their character, as only those* are perntitted to attend the 
services who belong to the sect ot that particular Shutra. 
In many the Mohunts are Sudras, biit the Brahmins have 
in some instances succeeded in ousting them from their offi- 
ces ; and although the tenets inculcated are the same in all tlie 
Shutras, and the Bhagowal is the chief object of their adora- 
tion, there is one named the Dehingeah, which is an excep- 
tion to the general rule, where the Gosain sets up for a God 
himself, and teaches his disciples to worship him alone. In 
consequence of the grants of lands, made by the Assam Kings, 
having been given for several purposes, the names by which 
they are designated vary from each other. Thus the grants^o 
temples are called Bebutter, that is for the service of tho 
gods, while tliose to the Shutras are named Dhurmutter, or 
fer tho maintenance of religion, to which must be added vast 
tmets of country bestowed on Brahmins, and therefore called 
Brahmutter, that is for the support of Brahmins. These grants 
made to individuals are by far the most numerous, as well as 
Uio most extensive, and when added to those given for the sup- 
port of religious institutions, amount in the aggrejjate to some- 
thing alxiut 8,00,000 bigahs of land. A Brsdimm had in fact 
only to ask for what he wanted, in order to obtain his wishes, as 
to refuse the request of one of the spiritual tyrants, would have 
suhjecteil the King to a curse, tlie effects of which he more 
dreaded than tlie commission of an injustice, or th^ wasting of 
the resources of the state. In this manner immense numbers of 
Brahmins became the possessors of lands^ which were given to 
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them without reference to any objections the actual oecupiers, 
who had brought the land originally under, cultivation, might 
have had to the arrangement Asa matter of course, they always 
selected the best lanas, which were given away with the greatest 
liberality ; although the only claim of the Brahmins to being 
supported by the rest of the people lay in the fact that they 
thought themselves, and were considered, too good to work for 
their own livelihood. When conferring these grants, it was 
customary to have the contents of them engraved on sheets of 
copper called Phullees, which formed the title dee<ls to the 
grant. It must not however be su])posed that every Bralimin 
who claims a right to hold one of tnese grants has a phullee. 
The greater number have not, neither do their lands in many 
instanqjs appear to have been entered in the register of these 
grants, Kent up by the officers of the native Government. It 
IS usual, however, for every Brahmin in possession of any 
land to claim what he has as Bralimntter, and although ho 
can neither produce a phullee, norgrefer to the register to sub- 
stantiate his claim,* he, nevertheless, would consider himself 
a very ill-used person, if the claim he set up was disallowed. 
Besides the grants given to Brahmins by the Assam Kings, a 
largo number of considerable extent were conferred on men 
of rank of other castes : if an officer in favour wont to the King 
and said he had set up an idol, he immediately got a grant of 
debutter lands and pykes to enable him to conduct tho 
worship of it in a befitting stylo. There were also many 
grants, called Naiikar, bestowed on influential persons, to 
provide for their maintenance, in a condition suitable to their 
rank ; and under one pretext or another, if supported by a 
proper present, the person a^)plying for a grijnt of either lands 
or men, must have been very unlucky indeed, who did not 
succeed in obtaining what ho wanted. 

Having said thus much regarding the liberality of the Assam 
rulers, we must not omit to make mention of others who 
have distinguished themselves in the support of religion and 
the privileged classes. Like those in England, the lands of 
Assam were considered fair prizes with which to enrich tlio 
favourites of fortune. In fact, the old story of William the 
Conqueror and his nobles was acted over again, and with equal 
regard to mstice ; and not to be behind hand in generosity, the 
Kmg of Delhi, Shah Jehan, having once invaued the valley 
and retained temporary possession of a small part of the lower 
portion of Ihe kingdom, took upon himself to give grants of 
lands, and endowed a Mussulman shrine called Pao Mecca, near 
the Hindu temple at Hajoo, which is now in the ex^joyment 
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of these^privileged lands. But as though givers had not been 

E lentifiil enough, aii4 the Kings alone were not sufficient to 
ave ruined the resources of the kingdon), strange as it may 
appear, we find that inferior officials, such as Phokuns, Boowahs 
and others, also exercised the powers of giving grants, whether 
with or without the authority of the Kings, it is difficult to de- 
termine. The propensity to be liberal, probably on account of 
its costing the donor nothing, really seems to have been in- 
dulged in indiscriminately. Rut the most extraordinary custbm 
relating to this subject is, that the ryots themselves gave 
mnts of lakheraj ; but on what plea, it is impossible to imagine. 
The fact, however, is undeniable ; and not to be outdone in 


generosity, the Rooteahs, who held forcible possession of a tract 
of country at the foot of their hills, appear to have considered 
they had as much right to display their beneficence in support 
of idolatry as had been accorded to the same by the Kings of 
Assam. 


With reference to the subject of these grants, it may be 
observed that, in a country like India, wherb the land tax forms 
the chief revenue of the state, and where it is found very diffi- 
cult to introduce any other taxes in lieu of it, the addition of 
a province to the Empire in which so large a quantity of lands 
are claimed as lakheraj, must necessarily bo more of a burden 
to the general Government than an accpiisition to bo desired. 
Such itidecd has been the case with Assam, which has never, 
it is believed, been able to nay its own expenses, so that it re- 
quires the ch'arest proof of liability, in order to show why the 
British Government is bound to recognise them. On this 
subject Mr. Robinson says ; — “ adverting to the circumstances 

* under wliich the British Government conquered the province 
' from the Burmese, who ha<I held it for seven or eight years 
‘ previously, and had annihilated everything in the shape 

* of rent-free tenures, there couKl have been no just reasons 
‘ offered why all the lands should not have been aliko fully 

* assessed. Every right or privilege given under the former 
‘ Rajas of Assam, was extinguished by the Burmese invasion, 

* anil the British Government, it may be supposed, is in 
‘ no way pledged to revive them. The people have attained 
‘ peaceable possession of their lands, which they had, in many 

* instances, entirely lost, and they could, conseq^entl 3 ^ have had 
‘ no reason to complain, were they ixMpiired to pay'^a full cess for 
‘ them ; nor, on the other hand, could they have reasonably 
‘ expected that the species of policy observed by the Briti.sh 
‘ Government, with regard to Bengal and other ceded districts, 

* should hpe been followed in Assam, inasmuch as there is a 
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* wide difference between the acquisitions of an infant power, 
‘ gained by treaties and negotiations, and the conquests of a 
‘ great Empire made at the point of the bayonet.'' 

On the general question of the right of the holder to the 
revival of these grants, tho above would seem to be conclusivo 
in favour of their resumption, for it must be remembered that, 
when the British Government obtained possession of tho 
country, the power which gave and nresorved those exclusive 
privileges to a particular class, had long ceased to exist. Tho 
province was ceded to the British Government at the treaty of 
Yandaboo, by the Burmese, not by the Assamese ; and in that 
treaty no mention was made of tho Assam kings or their acts, 
neither was any provision inserted which made it incumbent 
on the British Government to recognise tho existence of any 
of their^ ^ifts. Tho province was acquired by conquest from tho 
Burmese, and passed into tho hands of its present rulers, with- 
out any stipulations on their part making it incumbent on 
them to continue tho policy of their, predecessors ; under which 
view of the case it surely will bo admitted that tho acts of tho 
Kings of Assam are not binding on tho present Government. 

In a country so filled with religious institutions, and infested 
with Brahmins, it is natural to suppose that tho Hindu reli- 
gion would have reached a state of dcvelopement more perfect 
than is to be met with elsewhere, and that the merits of its 
system of teaching would have made themselves apparent in tho 
habits and customs of the people. And in a Hindu point of view, 
tho people, no doubt, are religious, for the Brahmins are held in 
the greatest respect, and possess an immense influence over the 
minds of the other castes ; the study of the Shastras, however, 
suems never to have been carried to .much perfection, and as a 
body, tho whole of the priests may bo set down as ignorant and 
illiterate. It unfortunately happens, however, that ignoranco 
and bigotry go together, and that instead of tlieir religious in- 
stitutions being or any real advantage to tlie people, they ever 
havo been, and always will be, tho liotbeds of superstition and 
idolatry, a bar to all progress in civilization, and tho means of 
perpetuating a statp of mental slavery degrading to tho people, 
and a hinderance to every ertort made fortbeir improvement. 

As there are some points in the civil polity of former times 
which have not yet been alluded to, but wliich require to be 
explained before proceeding to remark on the social condition 
of the people at the present day, it will hero be necessary to 
supply the deficiency. 

In former times only two cla.sses appear to have existed, the 
governing and the governed, or more properly, tho oppressors 
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and the oppressed ; and the practice of carrying on the most 
ordinary concerns of every-day life by the agency of Govern- 
ment oiS&cials, was almost universal. The whole nation seem to 
have been organized more like a Department of State, than as a 
community living under the control of a Government. No such 
thing as a public, for whom alone a Government should exist, 
was then to be met with, and the proper order of things was 
reversed ; the Government was everything, the people nothing. 
In conseauence of this state of aftairs, the greatest subser- 
viency and want of independence prevailed amongst the poorer 
orders, which the upper classes turned to their own advantage, 
by reducing them to the level of serfs and slaves. Every per- 
son above the common people considered he had a right to 
live on the produce of labour exacted without remuneration 
from the working classes ; no salaries were over paid to any 
official, but in lieu of it, all from the highest to the lowest, 
which included an innumerable host, received a certain quan- 
tity of rent-free lands, an/I a number of sixoos or personal 
slaves, on the services of whom they mannfged to subsist. 

As distinguishing marks in the social character of the As- 
samese, the most prominent were pride and envy, in which they 
indulged to excess. To labour at all was thought disgraceful, 
artd oven the ordinary acquirements of reading and writing were 
d('spised, as being beneath the dignity of respectable people. 
The duty of recording what it was necessary to reduce to writing, 
was left to a class called Pakutrees or writers, who were looked 
iqion as very small people, and seals instead of signatures were 
used by the grandees, as being more suited to their exalted po- 
sition. The ordinary professions, by which the middle and upper 
classes maintain themselves in other countries, do not appear4o 
have boon followed at all under the Assam rule. There were no 
lawyoi's, merchants or bankers, and even the race of shop-keepers, 
so numerous elsewhere, had no existence whatever ; those 
who were possessed of the means wore too proud to trade, so 
tliat commerce was entirely neglected by the natives of the 
country. Tliiswantof common employments is no doubt one 
of the reasons which led the people to have such a hankering after 
Government appointments, which were sought after with the 
greatest avidity, and the contentions and rivalry engendered by 
a corrupt distribution of patronage have, no doubt, had a great 
offioct in developing those feelings of spite -and detraction, 
which are unfortunately so very apparent m the dispositions of 
the upper class of Assamese. Amongst such a people prosperity 
nlwa}^ raised up a host of enemies, and no one could bear to see 
his neighbor raised above himself, without doing his best po 
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compass his downfall. The intrigues they carried on against each 
other were incessant, and os these always brought something 
in the shape of Resents to the officials about the Courts, it may 
readily be imagined that very little discouragement was given 
to tlie backbiting propensities of those who sought to benefit 
themselves by sacrificing the fair name of the pei'son they 
wished to supplant 

Such a state of socie^ was necessarily higlily unfavoumblo 
for the developeraent of much virtue among the people, either 
high or low. It induced idleness and profligacy in the ranks of 
the aristocracy, and improvidence and cringing servility 
amongst the lower orders. We accordingly look in vain for 
those traits of nobleness and courage which, in most otlier coun- 
tries, have been called forth in perilous times ; and during the 
whole history of the Burmese invasion, there is not on record a 
single instance of one heroic act to redeem the nation from the 
charge of cowardice. A great number of the nobles fled the 
country for fear of losing their liv^, abandoning their lands 
and property, in order to save their precious selves. The very 
idea of patriotism was wanting, and self-preservation was sub- 
stituted for combined resistance. No one thought of his coun- 
try, and while fear urged many to sacrifice all for thoir own 
personal safety, none were founa willing to run any risks to 
rid themselves from the Iiaiid of the oppressor. The history of 
Assam, during the invasion of tho Burmese, is disgraceful to 
the people of the country ; but the result is what might have 
been anticipated, and the calamities which befel them were a 
just piinisliraent for vicious habits, generated by a system of 
(Government which was de.stituto of all justice to tho poor, and 
^vJlich debased the upper classes by fostering in them the incli- 
nation to wallow in a listless state of pampered imbecility. 

In personal honor the Assamese are very deficient ; indeed, 
so much so, that breaches of contract are of continual occurrence, 
and disregard of their word is considered a matter of small 
moment. The matrimonial tie e.spccially seems always tx) have 
sat very loosely on them ; and, instead of resenting the unfaithful- 
ness of^a wife, by t^ing revenge on the seducer, the injured bus- 
band takes the matter coolly, and professes himself quite 
satisfied if he obtains his wife back again, oven although in tho 
meantime she may have added a few children to her family. In 
some parts of the country, especially in tho district of Now- 
gong, the state of society, in this particular, very much resem- 
bles that of a Mormon community ; and from the fact of a wo- 
man's running off from her husband with another man, being an 
€v,ent of such every day occurrence, the feelings of shame and 
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dishonour, which would lead to such awful catastrophes in 
other places, do not even seem to ruffle the temper or an As- 
samese husband. Revenge would seem to be f# impulse almost 
unknown ; in consequence of which, instead of a man's risking 
his neck by trying to murder the seducer, he takes the matter 
easily and quietly, walks into court with a petition in his hand, 
praying that his wife be made over to him again, or having 
ajjreed to a compromise, may be seen calmly taking a smoke 
with the successful Lothario, and joining in a meal with his 
runaway wife, in the house of the man who has supplanted 
him in her affections. Such practices as these are a matter of as- 
tonishment even to a Bengali, but much of this want of mora- 
lity is to be regretted. It is perhaps the natural result of 
allowing such conduct to bo indulged in with impunity. If 
husbands wore more jealous, there would be less adultery. 
Whilst polygamy is allowed, it is however difficult to sug- 
gest a complete remedy. The Assamese, moreover, do not treat 
their wives well, and the women most commonly do not pos- 
sess the sweetest tempers. On the cohtrary, they are notorious for 
being terrible shrews, and in a battle of words any one woman 
is a match for half a* dozen men. 

Wo fear that, as a general rule, it must bo admitted that the 
A.V^aiuese have all tlio bad characteristics of the Bengali, with 
but few redeeming qualities in their favour. Except amongst the 
rudest and most barbarous tribes, no man ever speaks the truth 
if it is possible to gain anything by telling a lie ; they are also 
avaricious, and, at the same time, very niggardly in their dis- 
position, wanting in generosity and benevolence, and though 
fond of show ana ostentation, they prefer indulging this pro- 
pensity at other people's expense, and are seldom or nev.«r 
Known to do a charitable act for the piere sake of doing good. 
If a man becomes possessed of wealth, ho buries it in the 
ground, and in many instances people of substance will be 
found living in huts only lit for coolies, and merely allowing 
themselves the commonest necessaries of life. Whatever money 
is spent, is squandered in some foolish ceremony, or ridiculous 
pu jti : but by far the heaviest drains on theb* purses ai-e caused 
by the performance of the shrads or funeral obsequies of 
anccstoi-s, when the Brahmins collect like so many vultures 
over a dead carcase, and exact a couUibution under threat of 
a curse. 

Still, however, although morality is of the lowest standard, 
it would not be correct to say that the people are entirely 
destitute of all good qualities ; such as they possess are, however, 
principally^ a negative kind; such as docility, patience, and 
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submissiveness, which proceed rather from the want of coui^e, 
eneiw and self-reliance, than from any active principle, 
whicn, by resti#ning the passions, might induce tne deve- 
lopement of that particular temperament But if active virtue 
is not to be met with, this is in some measure counterbalanced 
by the absence of crimes of a violent nature. It is true that, 
among the people of the plains, deceit, fraud, and falsehood 
are lamentably prevalent ; but then again there is a compara- 
tive freedom from murders and other deeds of violence, where- 
as, amongst all the hill tribes, the latter crimes are numerous, 
and the former as yet nearly unknown. The laws regarding 
all matters of a civil nature, are the same in Assam as those 
in force in Bengal. All disputes regarding inheritance, divi- 
sion of property, adoption and marriages, &c., are determined 
by the dyabhog among the Hindus, and the Koran between 
^lahomedans, so that there is nothing particular to direct atten- 
tion to in connexion with this subject 
It seems to be a matter scarcely admitting of any doubt, 
that a change of Qdvernment in any country must necessarily 
be attended with hardships to some classes of the people, and 
Assam has certainly proved no exception to the general rule. 
Amongst those who have suffered the most, aro all those who 
had been accustomed to bo maintained by the forced labotir 
of others, whilst those who wore the victims of the upper and 
middle classes, have been the greatest gainers. The levelling 
tendency of equal justice to all has necessarily deprived many 
of the position they formerly held ; but although the slaves 
in many instances have become free by hundreds, the owners 
have made but little resistance to being deprived of their 
services, and have submitted to their fate with a tolerably good 
grace. But equality in the eye of the law is an incomprenen- 
sible state of society to an Asiatic, and particularly so to an 
Assamese, whose traditions make him acquainted with littio 
else than the two classes of masters and slaves. The man born 
of gentle blood has no relish for being elbowed out of his place 
by the intrusion of an interloper from* the ranks below, and 
it takes a long time before the idea is allowed to take the 
shape of a reality, that circumstances have changed, whilst the 
observer is looking on. Under the former regime a man de- 
pended for his respectability on the favour of the Government ; 
now his prosperity must depend on his own exertions, and who 
can doubt which of these principles is the most conducive to 
the welfare of the people ? Still, a groat deal has to be done to 
persuade them that they have no right to look to the Govern- 
ment for providing them with the means of sub^tence, and 
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that they must depend on thom selves for their own snpport. 
It is granted that the loss of slaves is, no doubt, a heavy blow 
to those who have been bred up on their labour, but, according 
to the unchangeable niles of eternal justice, the right to look 
upon one’s fellow creatures as property, never ought to have 
been permitted to exist. The claim could only have been 
based on force and fraud, and perpetuated by injustice and 
oppression,— a principle of action which, happily, is not ac- 
knowledged by English law, and therefore, under the present 
Government, could not be allowed to continue. 

At the present time the ideas of the people may be said to 
be in a state of transition. Many still look back with regret on 
the days which have passed away, mingled, perhaps, with a 
feeling of thankfulness for the seciu’ity they now enjoy, in com- 
parison with the violence and cruelties that were perpetrated 
under the rule of the Burmese. The upper classes, however, 
cannot' quite comprehend why, with the good order and protec- 
tion secured to them by tha llritish Government, they should 
not still ho allowed to enjoy their ancient pHvileges and immu- 
nities. They forget that to do so would necessitate the inflic- 
tion of injustice on the lower orders ; but as self is predomi- 
nant with most, and that is by far the easiest principle to under- 
stand, as touching more nearly their own interests, any argument, 
based on equal justice to all, is a doctrine above their compre- 
hension, but one which it is the duty of an enlightened 
Administration to insist on being fully recognised. 

A period of about thirty years has now elapsed since Assam 
became a British Province of India. The people are therefore 
beginuing to bo reconciled to the new order of things, and will 
soon cease to long after “ the good old days,” under the convic- 
tion that they never will return again. The men who treated 
those who nourished them as brute beasts, are fast becoming 
extinct, and it is to be hoped that the rising generation will 
perceive the necessity of exerting themselves for their own 
nd vantage, and will trust in their own efforts for maintaining 
themselves in the position which each should occupy. There is 
little doubt, but that they will always find their present rulers 
both willing and able to assist those who show a disposition to 
aid themselves, whilst, on the other hand, they may be equally 
certain that all will be treated witli even-handed justice, and no 
one class of the community allowed to prey on the industry of 
another. If every person gets fiiir play, that is all that the 
state can be reasonably expected to provide for. “Every one for 
himself, and the Government for us all,” is a motto which all 
should adonh ^ it can be shown that none are favoured 
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and none depressed, that must be considered as good a Govern- 
ment as can be desired, and one than^hich nobody has a 
right to expect a fetter. 

The principal want at the present day is n greater variety of 
occupation for the people. If all are cultivators, it is difficult 
to find consumers, and, consequently, the produce of the soil 
bears so low a value, that little remuneration can be derived 
from this source of employment. Food may be plentiful, but 
still the people must remain poor, imless a fair price can be 
obtained for their surplus produce. The remedy for tliis evil 
is to be found in the extension of commerce, to which encour- 
agement should be offered by the opening out of lines of com- 
munication, and the establishment of fairs and markets at 
suitable places. 

At present, the whole of the trade of the country is in tlie 
hands of the Kyah merchants of Upper India, who nave spread 
themselves all over Assam, and set up their golahs in- every 
place where trade can be carried on. It must bo allowed that 
these people are excellent men of business, but are very 
much inclined to deal too closely, and drive hard bargains witn 
the people. For energy and perseverance they are not to be 
surpassed, and they undergo with cheerfulness great labour and 
hardships in pushing their business forward. In former times 
these merchants had a monopoly of the commerce with Assam, 
and no goods were allowed to pass out of the province without 
paying a heavy duty ; hut immediately after the British Govern- 
ment took possession of the country, all restrictions on com- 
merce were abolished, and since that time competition has 
gradually been increasing, and is said to have lowered the profits 
of4rade very considerably. Still there are plenty of ways of 
making money, and the trade of the country has, no doubt, very 
much increased of late ; but notwithstanding tliat the Assamese 
see a set of strangers in the land getting rich before their eyes, 
none ever follow their example, and they appear to liave no in- 
clination to enter into competition with these foreigners ; for 
whilst the traders from Upper India, Dacca, ^ylhet, and other 

K of Bengal ai» to be met with in largo numbers in every 
and market in the country, it will scarcely ever happen that 
an Assamese will be found engaged at any of these places in 
canying on any trade. If it were possible to induce the Assamese 
to embark in trade, the profits on speculations would remain in 
the country, and the exnenditure ot these profits ‘would conduce 
to the support and comfort of great numbers of tlie injiabitants, 
instead of which, the capital which is accumulated is al^ent out of 
the province, thereby uraining it of its wealth, and^tailing on 
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the people a state of positive pauperism. But if commerce is 
neglected, so also areimanufactures. The silk goods which were 
made are not now produced to the same extent as formerly, and, 
except a few thousand pieces of the coarse eri cloths, there is not 
a single article of export which could be classed in a list of 
manufactures made by the natives themselves. It unfortunately 
happens that no one can work at a trade he is not born to ; a 
weaver of silk must be so by caste, although should he prefer 
it, there is no objection to his turning cultivator instead, which 
a great number have adopted, thereby abiding to the difficulties 
of those already engaged m farming operations,. The people do 
not even manufacture a sufficient (^antity of articles to supply 
themselves wjth wearing apparel, so that a large import of Man- 
chester fabrics takes place, all of which have to be paid for out 
of the profits of agriculture alone. The deficiency of manufac- 
tures is, no doubt, a great drawback to the country, but this 
even is surpassed by the total want of artificers of all descrip- 
tions, so much so, that there is not in tlie whole country a car- 
penter, bricklayer, or stone-mason deserving^ of tlie name. When 
any works are in progress, it is tlierefore absolutely necessary 
to employ workmen obtained from other parts of the country, 
without whoso assistance it would bo totally impossible 
to construct the most ordinary work. If an Assamese is told 
that the stones with which their temples are built, were no 
doubt cut by people of the country, they will not believe you ; 
they consider that this could only have been accomplished by 
the gods, and nothing will convince them to the contrary. 
Even tailors and domestic servants are scarcely procurable 
amongst the natives of the province, and what there are can 
only be described os the very worst of their kind. All therefore 
employ foreigners in self-defence : but this, too, tends to 
impoverish tlie country, w the savings of wages, instead of be- 
ing expended in the province, are sent home to their families, 
by the persons who have relatives in other parts of India. 

From the above it will be perceived that agriculture is the 
only occupation which the Assamese have to depend on as the 
means of making a livelihood, and were it laot that the country 
is blessed with a most fertile soil, and a climate admirably 
adapted for the growth of a great variety of produce, it would 
bo impossible for them to contribute oven the small amount 
of revenue they do. What they do possess is derived from the 
expoit of raw material, in the production of which the whole 
populations is employed ; but in this also the people are far he- 
ld ml the natives of other parts, and have sadly fallen off since 
the days whpn Assam supplied the costly silks which wore 
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worn by the nobles of Rome. At present they know nothing of 
fanning, beyond that of the most unskilfi^l uf their class. No- 
thing is cultivated that will not grow almost spontaneously, 
and as to manuring, and the best methods of preparing the 
soil, they are totally ignorant. But what is a more dislieartening 
feature still, than even ignorance and want of skill, is tliat, gene- 
rally speaking, they have not the desire to learn, and do not 
appreciate any efforts made to instruct them. 

In the foregoing pages we have endeavoured to place before 
the reader an account of tlie social condition of the Assamese— 
both past and present. We have, to the best of our ability, de- 
lineated their cliaracter and the nature of their institutions, and 
exposed the causes which led to their degradation as a nation, 
and the evils they at present suffer from. Wo have spoken freely ; 
but we trust also, we have spoken tljc truth. Wo have borne in 
mind the advice, 

Nulhio;' extenualo nor set dl<^n aagbt in malicD. 

To give a false impression would be doing moro liarm than 
good ; but we fear it cannot bo denied tliat there is moro 
to censure than praise, and that social evils prevail to such 
an extent that a Government even is almost powerless to pro- 
vide a remedy, and that with the best directed efforts, it must 
ho a work of time before much success cjui ho hoped for in 
correcting the habits and ideas of a whole people. 

This leads us to touch upon tlic subject of education, and 
in doing so, it is necessary to show that, in order to meet tho 
wants of the times, tho scheme, to bo successful, should 
ho framed with reference to tho peculiar circumstances of 
the people to be educated. It has been scon that when tho 
British Government first obtained possession of Assam, there wero 
scarcely any people in the province who could cither read or 
write, wliilst those who could do so were only actpiaintcd with 
Assamese, and their writing was so rude and unsystematic, that 
it frequently liappened that no one could read what was written, 
except the scrilbo who wrote it, and in some cases this could 
not be done even by* the writer himself. To remedy this state of 
affairs, a beginning was ma<le in 1835, by the establishment of 
a school at Gowcdiatti, which, soon after its being opened, w^as 
attended by upwards of a hundred pupils. In 1838, and subse- 
quently, a number of vernacular schools were sanctioned for the 
interior of the districts. At first tho greatest difficulty w as found 
in procuiing teachers who could read and write, hut this wa.s 
gradually overcome, and in course of time tho most able of tho 
scholars became the best teachcra In J8I5-4|^tlie num- 
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ber of scholars amounted to 2,257 on the books, from amount 
whom there was a daily attendanoe of 1,577 ; this number 
appears to have increased in 1846-47 to 3,908, with a daily 
attendance of 2,810 ; but in the following year, although eight 
schools were added to those already in existence, the attendance 
fell od to 2,424 scholars who regularly attended, whilst there 
were only 3,778 entered on the books. 

The great irregularity in the attendance of the pupils was 
a source of much discouragement to those employed in teach- 
ing in the schools, and, in order to show the real state of aftairs; 
it was considered better to give what were the actual numbers, 
who resorted to the schools for instruction, than to furnish 
returns, with the names of fictitious scholars. All those were 
therefore struck off who did not attend pretty regularly, which 
will account for the number on the rolls of 1848-49, being 
less than there were in 1847-48 by 278; the report only 
showing the names of 3,500 scholars, of whom, however, 2,816 
were constantly present, which was a decided improvement over 
the attendance of the previous years. ‘ 

From this time a gradual increase has taken place, both in 
the number of pupils enrolled on tho books, and in the daily 
attendance of scholars, the returns for 1849-50 giving of tho 
former 3,609, and of the latter 2,828, whilst those of 1850-51 
show 3,934 and 3,288 respectiv^. 

But besides the seventy-four Government schools, there aro 
also a number maintained by the Missionaries, who are labour- 
ing in the province for the good of the people, and whose exer- 
tions in the cause of education are deserving of every encour- 
agement which could be given them. But the attendance at 
their schools probably does not exceed a thousand scholars ; 
and although there are a few indigenous patshailas amongst 
tho natives themselves, it is pPbbahle that at any one time ttie 
total number of youths receiving any kind of education what- 
soever, does not, in the whole province, amount to more than 
5,000 scholars, which, out of a population of not less than 
1,000,000 souls, will only give one-half per cent of tho 
entire people who avail themselves of the .opportunities of re- 
ceiving instruction. 

As education is loft optional to the people, it has not been 
taken advantage of to the extent which might have been anti- 
cipated ; but tSiis could not have been avoided, as anything 
like compulsion could not have been permitted. The people, 
from their utter state of ignorance of the value of knowletlge, 
have not, it must be admitted, showm any great wish to have 
thcii chil^n educatetl ; and even those who do go to school, it 
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is very difficult to retain sufficiently long to receive anything 
beyond the mere rudim^ts of knowledge. To be able to read 
and write, seems to be the height of their ambition, and as 
soon as a boy can make out a petition, his parents think 
it is quite time he should be turning his capabilities to somo 
account. Amonmt the actual cultivators of tlie soil, they find • 
it more profitable to employ their children in tending tlie 
cattle or following the plough, and will often reply that they 
see no use in having their children taught to read and write, 
if they are still to be obliged to pay the same amount of re- 
venue as those who keep their boys at lioma 
It will tlien be seen that, in the cause of education, there 
is a mass of inertia to be encountered, which it is very difficult 
indeed to set in motion ; and unless some practical advantage 
can be shown to exist, it is not very likely that the feelings 
of the people will be easily enlisted in its favour, The country 
is not in a sufficiently advanced state for learning to bo prized, 
for the mere sake of learning itself. Whatever is therefore 
done in furtherance^of this end, should have for its object the 
opening out of employments, by which the people may be enabled 
to maintain themselves. Now that Bengal has a Lieut-Qovemor of 
its own, the present would seem to be a fitting opportunity for 
pressing the subject on the attention of the authorities, and urging 
the establishment of Schools of Industry, as well as of learning, 
on a scale worthy the name of a great Government Whore a 
nation is in its infancy, tho practical sciences should take pre- 
cedence of mere literature and poetry, which, however elevat- 
ing in their tendency, are not exactly what aro required 
in a country on the verge of barbarism. What are wanted 
are men of a practical turn of mind, who can engage in the 
eveiy-day concerns of life with a moderate chance of success ; 
and if such could be raised up, there would, indeed, be some 
chance for the country emerging from its present state of 
depression, and the foundation would then do laid for tho 
regeneration of the people, the commencement of an era of 
progress. 
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In a previous article, we have traced the boyhood of Maho- 
met down to the journey into Syria, which, in his twelfth year, 
(582, A. D.,) he made under the guardianship of his uncle, 
Abu Talib. The next incident in his life possessed a wider 
and more stirring interest. 

Between the years 580 and 590, A. D., the vale of Mecca 
and the surrounding country were rendered unquiet and inse- 
cure by one of those bloody^feuds, so frequently excited by the 
fiery pi ide, and prolonged by the revengeful temper, of the 
nation. 

In Dhul Caada, the sacred month preceding the days of 
jiilgriuiage, an annual fair was held at Ocatz, where within an 
easy three days’ journey of Mecca, the shady palm and grate- 
ful fountain solaced the merchant and the traveller, after their 
toilsome journey,* 

Goods were bartered, vain glorious contests (those charac- 
teristic exhibitions of Bedouin chivalry) were held, and verses 
recited by the bards of the various tribes. The successful 
poems produced at these national gatherings, were treated with 
distinguished honor ; they were adorned with golden letters, 
and so styled Mudhahabdty and were sometimes suspended in 
the Kaaba, and thence called Muallacdt ; and the Sabaa Mo- 
ALijvcAT (or seven suspended pieces,) still survive from a 
punod anterior even to Mahomet, a wonderful specimen of 
uitloss Arab eloquence. The beauty of the language, and 
the wild richness of the imagery, are acknowledged by all, 
but the subject of the poet was limited, and the beaten track 
i«eldom deviated from. The charms of his mistress, the soli- 
tude of her deserted haunts, the noble qualities of his camel, 
his own generosity and prowess, the superiority of his tribe 
o\er all others; — these were the themes which, with little 
\ aj iation of treatment, and without the exercise of imagina- 

♦ Oofttz lay between T4if and Nakhla, There ^erc two other fairs, but of 
lO'S noli., held near Mecca, one at Majna, in the vicinity of Marr al Tzahiin, the 
other at bch^d Arafat. (Af. Lauuin de Pacevaly Voi. I, p. 2^0 
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tion in the contrivance of any general plot or design, occupied 
the Arab muse ; — and some of which only added fuel to the 
besetting vices of the people, vain-glory, envy, pride,, and 
revenge. 

At the fair of Ocatz, a rivalrous spirit, about the period of 
our story, had been engenderecPbetween the Coreish and the 
Bani Hawazin, a numerous tribe of kindred descent,"*^ which 
dwelt (and still dwells) in the country between Mecca and 
Tiiif. An arrogant poet, vaunting the glories of his tribe, 
was struck by an indignant Hawfizinite f and a maid of Ha- 
wazin descent was rudely treated by some Coreishite youths ; 
an importunate creditor was insolently repulsed ;t on each 
occasion the sword was unsheathed, and blood began to flow, 
until the leaders interfered to calm the excited people. Such 
was the origin of the Fijar, or Sacrilegious ^Var, so called 
because it occurred within the sacred term, and was eventually 
carried into the sacred territory. 

These incidents suggested the expediency of requiring all 
who frequented the^air to surrender, for the time, their arms, 
and deposit them with Abdallah ibn Jodfi^n, a Coreishite 
chief, descended from Tayra, an uncle of Cussei. By this 
precaution, peace was preseryed for several years, when a 
w'anton murder supplied a more serious cause of offence. 

Noman V., Prince of Hira, despatched to the fair of 
Ocatz a caravan richly laden with perfumes and musk. It 
proceeded under the escort of Orwa, an Hawazinite. Birradh, 
an ally of the Coreish, was annoyed at being supplanted in 
the convoy of the merchandise, and watching his opportu- 
nity, fell upon Orwa, encamped by a fountain near Fadac,{ and 
having slain him, fled with the booty to conceal himself in 
Kheibar. On his way thither he met a poet of the Coreish, 

♦ They ipranjf through Cays Aylun, from Modhar and Maad, who were tha 
ancestors of the Coreish. 

t The circumstances form a curious illustration of Arab manners. The Ila- 
wazin creditor seated himself in a conspicuous place with a monkey by his side, 
and said, “ who will give me anolher »ucA ape, and I wilt give him in crehan^e my 
clam OH such a one/’- naming his creditor with the full pedigree of his Km&na- 
»e descent. This ho kept continually vociferating, to the intense annoyance of 
the Kin&na tribe, one of whom drew his sword and cut off the monkey’s head. 
In an instant the Hawazin and Kin&na tribes were embroiled in bitter strife. 
The Bani KinAna, it will be remembered, form the collective descendants of one 
of the ancestors of the Coreish, removed a few steps above the point at which the 
Coreishite branch shooU oft. Both the poet here mentioned, and the murderer 
Birrfidli, who, we shall see below, kindled the war, belonged to the Bam Kinfiua, 
The war therefore embraced a wider range than merely the Coreishite family. 

t The ii>ot was called Awirah, in the valley of Tayman, north of Jledina. 
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called Bishr, whom he charged to proceed with expedition to 
the fair then being held at Oc(itz, and communicate the intel- 
ligence to Harb (who was the confederate or halt/ of Birradb,) 
and the other Coreishlte chiefs. The message was conveyed, 
and Abdallah ibn Jodaan, thus privately informed of the mur- 
der, immediately resorted tdlali their arms,* **^ and feigning 
urgent business at Mecca, set off thither at once with ail his 
tribe. As the sun went down, tlie news began to spread at 
Oclitz, and reached the ears of Abu Bern, the cliief of the 
Hawazin, who forthwth perceiving the cause of the precipi- 
tate departure of the Coreish, rallied his people around him, 
and proceeded in hot pursuit. But the Coreish had already 
entered the sacred limits, and the Hawazin contented them- 
selves with challenging their enemy to a rencounter at tlie 
same period of the following year. The challenge was accept- 
ed, and both parties prepared for the struggle, l^everal battles 
were fought with various success, and hostilities, more or less 
formal, were prolonged for ibur years, when Otba, the son of 
Bahia (the nephew of Harb,) proposed a trifce. The dead were 
numbered up, and as twenty bad been killed on the side of 
the Hawazin more than of the Coreish, the latter consented 
to pay the price of their blood, and for this purpose delivered 
hostages, one of whom was Abu Sofian, the sou of Harb. 

In some of these engagements, the whole of the Coreish 
and their allies were engaged. Each tribe was commanded 
by a chief of its own ; and Abdallah guided the general 
movements. The descendants of Abd Shams and Nowfal 
were headed by Harb, the sou of Omeya, and took a distin- 
guished part in the warfare. 

The children of Ilfishiiu were present also, under the com- 
mand of Zobeir, the eldest surviving son of Abd al Muttalib ; 
but they occupied no prominent position. In one of the bat- 
tles, Maliomet attend^ oimn his uncles ; but though now near 
twenty years of age, he had not acquired the love of arms. 
According to some authorities, his efforts were confined to 
gatlvering up the arrows discharged by the enemy, and hand- 
ing them to his uncles. Others assign to him a somewhat 
more active share in the warfare : “but it is allowed by all that 
he never spoke of it with much enthusiasm. 1 remember/’ 
said the prophet, “ being present with my uncles in the sacri- 

* Kirb is said (o havs urged Abdallah to give np only the Coreishite, and to 
withhold the llawdsio ariiu, BO that they might Tall upon the latter unprepared. 
AlHlallob rejected the propo^ as Mrfiilious. But it looks very like an Ahbasside 

tradition to vil the Omeyads. Uarb was the son ef Ooseya. 
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• legiouB war, and I discharged arrows at the enemy ; nor do 
‘ I regret having done so.”* Physical courage, indeed, and 
martial daring, were virtues which did not distinguish the 
prophet at any period of his career. 

* 

The struggles for pre-einineilbe, and the contests of elo- 
quence at the annual fair, possessed for the youthful Maho- 
met a more engrossing interest than the combat of arms. At 
such spectacles, while his national enthusiasm had ample scope, 
he, no doubt, burned with strong desire ^ter personal distinc- 
tion, and trained his fertile genius into learning from the 
highest efforts there displayed by the great masters of those 
arts, the mystery of poetry and the power of rhetoric. But 
another and still nobler lesson might be taught in the con- 
course at Ochtz. The Christianity, as well as the chivalry of 
Arabia, had there its representatives; and, if we may believe 
tradition, Mahomet, while a boy, heard Coss, the bishop of Naj- 
ran, preach a purer creed than that of Mecca, in accents of deep 
reason and fervid Mth, which carried conviction to his soul. 
The venerable Coss was but one amongst many at that fair, who, 
enlightened haply by a less Catholic spirit, or darkened by more 
of prejudice and superstition, yet professed to believe in the 
same revelation from above, and preached, it may be, the same 
good tidings. There, too, were Jews, serious and earnest men, 
surpassing the Christians in number, and appealing to their 
owu book also. Mahomet was more familiar with them, for, 

• Vide Wdekidu pp. 23 J and 24, where will also be found an account of the origin 
and progress of the war, with tho muDCS of the leaders of the several tribes. The 
fitHtemeiU in IlisbAmi is briefer. (/>. .38.) CnnsMn dc rcrccvni enters with greet detail 
into the war, devoting to it no less than twenty-two pages, ( Vot /, p. 296. el eeq.) 
Ho makes the ctigagement »n which Mahomet wna present to bo the first, that, vw., 
in which tho Corei.di retreated on receiving tidings of Orwfi’s rnmdcr : l»ut there 
does not appear to have been any JiqhUmj on this occasion ; and WAckidi dis« 
tinctly ascribes Mahomet’s presence to an engagement in the following year, 
Waekidi speaks only of one battle, in which the C* rcifh at first ga>eway,but 
Were subsequently victorious. The engagement is spoken of (/) 21,) ns occur- 
ring in the month of Hhuwwal, that, viz., preceding the sacrcil rnontlis : but this 
said, probably, in ord’ r to shelter the )onthfnl Mahomet from the sacrilegions 
charge of fighting within the sacred term. C. do rcrce\al, drawing upon tho 
poetical remains in the*Kiiah al Aghani, details a succession of ha'tlos : he also 
nrakes Mahomet to have been but fourteen years of age on the occasion, and adds, 
that, had he been oldtr, be would have occupied a more imporfant part than that of 
picking up his uncle’s arrows. But the testimony of W&ckidi, Ilishami, and 
faban (p. 77.) is distinctly and unanimously in favor of the age of twenty years : 
ud WAckidi, as we have seen in the text, states that he actually took part in tho 
archery. 

Among the chiefiaini in command of tribes, u is interesting to trace Khuwcllid, 
the father of KhadQa ; Abattih, the father of Omar : Othniitn ibn al Huweirith ; 
Al As ibn W&il ; Omeya ibn Kbnlaf ; Zeid ibn Amr, and other well known 
names. w. 
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as a child, he had seen and heard of them and their synagogue 
at Medina, and he had learned to respect them as men that 
feared God. Yet they cast bitter glances at the Christians, 
and even when Coss addressed them, in language which ap- 

1 )roved itself to the heart of Mahomet as truth, they scorned 
lis words, and railed at the meek and lowly Saviour of whom 
he spoke. Notwithstanding this enmity, Mahomet was sunorised 
to hear the Christian preacher admit the authority of the Jewish 
book as equal to that of his own ; and both parties mentioned 
with veneration the name of Abraham, the admitted builder 
of the Meccan Temple, and author of its rites and faith. What, 
if there be truth in all these systems ; — divine truth, dimly 
glimmering through human prejudice, malevolence, and super- 
stition ? What a glorious mission, to act the part of a Coss on 
a wider and yet more Catholic stage, and by taking away tlie 
miserable partitions which hid and severed each nation and sect 
from its neighbour, to make way for the natural illumination 
of truth and love, einanatcng from the Great Father of all ! 
Visions and speculations such as these, wferc, no doubt, raised 
by association with the Jews and Christians frequenting this 
great fair ; and late in life the Prophet referred with pleasure 
to the memory of Coss, as having preached there the Hanefite. 
or Catholic Faith.* 

A confederacy formed at Mecca, for the suppression of 
violence and injustice, aroused more enthusiasm in the mind of 
Mahomet than the martial exploit of the sacrilegious war. It 
was called the “ Oath of Fudhul*' and occurred immediately 
after the restoration of peace.f The offices of state, and with 
them the powers of Government, had, as we have seen in a 
former paper, become divided among the various Coreishite 

• See page ai of a previous Article in this Peview, on the Ante- Mahometan 
IHstorgif Ar thia;'* also M. C, de Perceval, Vol. I,,p, 151) ; and Sprengsr, p. 35. 

Tho only authentic tradition wo have mot with on tho subject, does not prove 
that Mahomet ever heard Coss. It occurs at page 61^ of W&ckidi, in the account of 
the di'pulution to tho Prophet at Medina, from the Bani Bakr ibn Wait One of 
them addressed Mahomet, ” Didst thou know Com, the son of Saida ?’’ Tho 
prophet replied j * He W'S not one of you ; he fos a man bf the tribe of lydd, who 
pnfmsed Ms true faith in the dave of ignorance and he viuted Oedtz during the con- 
course ff the people there, and addressed them in words which have been preserved 

fnm him." cW ^ 

fclSj: ‘—iliac’ .iUl jb 

lit l-rsUj j 

t Wm kidi states that it occurred the month after the conclusion of the war, 
\\hdc yet twenty years of age. (p 2i,) 
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families. There was no one who now exercised an authority 
such as had been enjoyed by Cossai and Hfishim, or even by 
Abd al Muttalib. When any of the numerous tribes neglected 
to punish in its members acts of oppression and wrong, no 
chief at Mecca was strong enough to stand up the champion 
of the injured. Thus right was not enforced, and wrong re- 
mained unpunished. Some glaring instances of tliis nature’*^ 
suggested to the principal Coreish families the expediency of 
binding themselves by an oath, to secure justice to the helpless. 
The honor of originating the movement is ascribed to Zobeir, 
the oldest surviving son of Abd al Muttalib. The descendants 
of Hashim, and the families sprung from Zohra and Taym, 
assembled in the house of Abdallah, son of Jodhan, who pre- 
pared for them a feast, and they swore “ by the avenging Deity, 
‘ that they would take the part of the oppressed, and see his 
‘ claim fulfilled, so long as a drop of water remained in the 
‘ ocean, or would satisfy it from their own resourcos/’f The 
league was useful, both as a preventive against unjust aggres- 
sion, and on some occasions as a means of enforcing restitution, 
“ I would not,” Mahomet used in after years to say, “ exchange 
‘ for the choicest camel in all Arabia, the remembrance of 
‘ being present at the oath which we took in the house of Ab- 
‘ dallah, when the Bani Hashim, Zohra, and Taym, swore that 
‘ they would stand by the oppressed 

The youth of Mahomet passed away without any other inci- 
dents of special interest. At one period he was employed, like 
oilier lads, in tending the sheep and goats of the Meccans, upon 
the neighbouring hills and valleys. He used, when at Medina, 

* M. C. do Perceval gives two instances. The first in which a stranger, even 
though under the protection of the Chief Abdallah ibn Jod^n, had his camels 
slaughtered and devoured before his eyes. The second relates to a man who had, 
no patron or protector at Mecca ; and being denied the price of goods ho had sold, 
repaired to an eminence on the side of the hill Abu Cobcis, near whore the Coreish 
UM!d to ajsscmblo for the cool evening breeze, and loudly called for justice. ( Vul, 
/ , p. 33U ) 

t The expression in the last clause is not very clear, but is probably as we have 
rendered it The words afe ^ 

X \Vackidi,p. 24. It is remarkable that only these three tnbes are included in 
the league. To the Bani Zohra belonged Mahomet's mother •, and his friend Abu 
Ibikr to the Bani Taym. That the league was only a partial one is evident fiom 
>ls name ; /ur/AiI/, meaning, “what is unnecessary or supererogatory,” by which 
appellation it seems to have been called by the rest of the Coreish, who did not 
join it For other, but less likely, derivations, see M. C. de Perceval, Vol. /. p 333, 
and Weil^ p, 83. The former gives an alleged instance in which the league was 
appealed to by lioscin, the son of Ali, against Mo&via or his nephew 
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to refer to this employment as one that comported with his 
prophetic office. On one occasion some people passed by 
with the fruit of the wild shrub Arak ; and the prophet said, 

pick me out from thence the blackest of the berries, for they 

* are sweet ; — even such was I wont to gather when I fed the 

* flocks at Ajyhd ” The hire which he received for this duty, 
would help to support him while he lived with his needy uncle, 
and the occupation itself was one which must have proved conge- 
nial with:hi8 thoughtful and meditative character.* While he 
watched the flocks, his attention would be rivetted by the evidences 
of natural religion spread around : in the dead of the night the 
bright stars and constellations that glided silently along the deep 
blue sky, were charged to him with a special message ; the 
loneliness of the desert would arm with a deeper conviction 
that speech which day everywhere utters unto day, while the 
still small voice which, to the attentive listener, is never un- 
heard, would rise into grander and more impressive tones, when 
the clouds darkened, and the rain and tempest swept with 
forked lightning and far rolling thunder, along the vast solitudes 
of the Meccan mountains. Thus, we doubt not, grew up, or 
was strengthend, that deep and earnest faith in the Deity, as an 
ever-present, all-directing Agent, which, in after days, the 
prophet was wont to enforce by eloquent and heart-stirring 

• See Wachiili, p. 23, Tabari, p. : Sprenger, p. 8\ : Weil p. 33; Mhhcdt ut 
Ma^dhth, {English Translation) Vol, IT, p. ftl and 520. In the Inst Tinmcd work, 
(|j. 51) the hire received by Mahomet is spccilicii. In one tradition given by 

WAckidi, Mahomet speaks thus ) Some make tho 

word A1 CarArit hero, to be the nnino of a place, but it is more probable that Ma- 
homet by it meant that he fed the flocks for KIrutH, or small coins, ( iret/.) 

Sprenger says thot ns this was a ^ery humiliating occupation for a man, his 
engaging in it proves Mahomet’s ** unfitness for tho coiumun duties of life (;>. 81). 
The duty, doulnless was never regarded in Arabia ns a very manly one, and as 
lJurkhardt shows, is now committed hy the Dedouins to their unmarried girls ; yet 
in Mahomet’s time, at least, it was evidently no insult or unprecedented humilia- 
tion for tho boys of respeclnblo citizens to be thus employed. Wo read of another 
Corcishito lad being engaged with Mahomet in tending the flocks. {Tabari, p 63.) 
Omar useil to bo sent out by his father to feed his sheep and goats, and to bring in 
forage for hia ranicls. ( W^ktdi, p, 231.) So Abu Bakr, e\en after his elevation to 
1 he Caliphate, is said to have been in the habit not only of milking the goats of 
the people of ihe quarter of Medina, whore ho lived (al Sunh), but of taking them 
oocoMonally out to p isture. This may be an exaggeration, intended to magnify the 
simplicity of his life (as a lesson and example to future Caliphs) ; still tho very 
existence of tho tradition proves that the task was regarded in as little dishonorable 
a light at Medina as at Mecca. Probably, it was less disliked by the people of tho 
towns than by those of the desert. 

The place AjyAd is probably the rising gronnd to the south of Mecca, now called 
Jiih.il Jyad, and the quarter Harttjydd, built on its declivity ; (Burkhardt, 
p. 1 1.\ ; AU Bey, Vol, If , p. 119) Mahomet used to compare himself to Moses and 
Ibw d, in hating been a shepherd. 
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appeals to the sublime operations of nature, and the beneficent 
adaptations of Providence. 

All our authorities agree in ascribing to Mahomet’s 5 *outli a 
correctness of deportment and purity of manners, rare among 
the people of Mecca. His modesty, they say, was miracu- 
lously preserved: — “I was engaged one night,*' so runs the 
tradition of a speech of the prophet, “ feeding the flocks in 
‘ company with a lad of the Coreish. And 1 said to him, if 

you will look after ray flock, 1 will go into Mecca, and divert 

* myself there, as youths are wont by night to divert thom- 

* selves."* But no sooner had he reached the precincts of 
the city, then a marriage feast engaged his attention, and at 
last he fell asleep. On another night, as he was entering the 
town with the same intentions, ho was arrested by heavenly 
strains of music, and sitting down, slept till the morning, and 
thus again escaped temptation. “ And after this," added 
Mahomet, “ I no more sought after vice ; even until I attained 

unto the prophetic office.” Makiqg every allowance for the 
fond reverence which paved an easy way for the currency of 
such stories, it is quite in keeping with the character of 
Mahomet that he slmnld have shrunk from the coarse and 
licentious practices of his youthful friends. Endowed with a 
refined mind and a delicate taste, reserved and meditative, lie 
lived much witliin himself, and the pqnderings of his lioart 
supplied occupation for the leisurehours which were spent, hy men 
of a lower stamp in rude sports, or in riotous living. The fair 
character and lionorable bearing of the unobtrusive youth, won, 
if not the approbation, at least, the respect, of his fellow citizens, 
and lie received the title, by common consent, of Al A mix, 
“ the Eaithful.”f 

Thus respected and honored, Mahomet lived a quiet and retir- 
ed life, in the bosom of the family of Abu Talib, who was pre- 
vented by bis limited means from occupying a prominent 
position in tlie society of Mecca. At last Abu I’alib, finding 
liis family increase faster than the ability to provide for lliom, 
bethonglit liiin of setting bis nephew, now of a mature age, 
to eke out a livelilidod for himself. Mahomet was never cove- 
tous of wealtli, or energetic in the pursuit of riches for their 
own sake. If left to himself, he would probably have pre- 
ferred the quiet and repose of his present life, to the bustle and 
cares of a mercantile trip; and it is likely that he would never 

* oUI) The itory is told by Tabari, p. C3. 

f JJUhami, p. 38. 

L 
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gpontaneouBljr have contemplated such an expedition. But 
when proposed by hia uncle, his generous soul at once felt the 
necessity of doing all that was possible to ease the necessities 
of his uncle, and he cheerfully responded to the call. The 
story is thus told 

Abu T&lib addressed his nephew, now fiye-and-twenty years 
of age, in these words : — 1 am, as thou knowest, a man of 
‘ small Buhstance ; and, truly, the times deal hardly with me. 

* Now here is a caravan of thine own trihe about to start for 
‘ Syria, and Khadija, daughter of Khuweilid, needeth men 
‘ of our tribe to send forth with her merchandise. If thou 
‘ wert to offer thyself, she would readily accept thy services.” 
Mahomet replied : — ** Be it so, as thou hast said.” I'hen 
Abu T{ilib went to Khadija, and enquired whether she wished 
to hire his nephew ; but he added ; “ We hear that thou hast 
‘ engaged such an one for two camels, and we should not be 

* satisfied that my nephew’s hire were less than four.” The 
matron answered, “ Hadstithou askedst this thing for one of a 

* distant and unfriendly tribe, 1 would have granted it ; how 

* much rather now that thou askest it for a near relative and 
‘ friend.” So the mutter was agreed upon, and Mahomet pre- 
parcMl for the journey ; and when the caravan was about to 
set out, his uncle commended him to the men of the company. 
Meisara, a servant of Khadija, likewise travelled with Mahomet, 
in charge of her property. 

The caravan took the usual route to Syria, the same wdiich 
Mahomet had traversed thirteen years before with his uncle; 
and in due time they reached Bostra, a city on the road to 
Damascus, and about sixty miles to the east of the Jordan. 
The transactions of that busy mart, where the practised mer- 
chants of Syria sought to drive hard bargains with simple 
Arabs were ill suited to the tastes and the habits of Mahomet ; 
yet his natural sagacity and ready shrewdness carried him pros- 
perously through the undertaking. He returned from the 
barter, with the balance of exchange unusually favorable.* 

The philosophical mind of Mahomet, arrived at the mature 


* Tho a!iii(U profit was to double tho ralne of the stock ; lo that in the eaae of 
Mnlioinot, wh») U snid by some to have made trrce the utual Rain, the principal 
would bo quadrupled. But UUhfimi says only that " he doubled the stock, or 
nrarir so" A traiition runs tbui, that a contention aroae between Mahomet 
and one who wished to take his wares, but who, doubting his word, deehred him 
to hwcar by and Oua, the two Meccan goddesses, wiiidi Mahomet refuted to 
do. But thia again it mentioned as one of the sigot by which the Monk knew that 
ho was ** the comlns prophet,'* and seems of a piece with the other marvellont talcs 

ou Uie occasion. Toe same itorv o( hit refuting to twear by LM tad Oxtt, it re- 
lated of his /ir^, Jottroej to SyiiA M a child. 
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but still inquisitive period of early manhood, received deep and 
abiding impressions from all that he saw and heard upon the 
joorney and during his stay at Bostra. Though we reject, as 
a puerile fabrication, the details of the interview which he held 
with Nestorius, (a monk who is said to have embraced him as 
« tlie coming prophet,”)* yet we may be certain that Mahomet 
lost no opportunity of enquiring into the practices and tenets 
of the Christianity of Syria, or of conversing with the monks 
aud clergy who fell in his way.f 

He probably experienced kindness, perhaps hospitality, from 
them ; for in his book he ever speaks ot them with respect, 
and sometimes with praise but for their doctrines he had no 
sympathy. The picture of the faith of Jesus drawn in the 
Coran, must have been, in some considerable degree, painted 
from the conceptions now formed. Had he witnessed a purer 
exhibition of its rites and doctrines, and possessed some ex- 
perience of its reforming and regenerating induence, wo can- 
not doubt, but that, in the sincerity of his early search after 
the truth, he would readily have embraced and faithfully ad- 
hered to the faith of Jesus. Lamentable, indeed, it is, that the 
ecclesiastics and monks of Syria exhibited to the earnest en- 
quirer but a little portion of the fair form of Christianity, 
and that little, how altered and distorted I Instead of the 
simple majesty of the Gospel, with its great sacrifice, the 
re(piisition of repentance, and of faith, and the solemn rites 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supi)er,~the sacred dogma of the 
Trinity was protruded upon our traveller with the misguided 
and offensive zeal of Eutychian and Jacobitfe partizanship, and 
the worship of Mary was so strenuously inculcated, and ex- 
hibited in so gross a form, as to leave the impression upon the 
mind of Mahomet that she was, in reality, the third person, 
and the consort of the Deity ! It was by such teaching that 
Mahomet knew our Saviour as “ Jesus, sou of Mary” (the only 

t The Micicnt biographies hare leas of the marrellous In this iourncf than In 
the former i yet there is a aufflciency. Ncator, the monk, saw Malt 'inet sitting 
nndcr a tree, below which notte ever sat but a prophei : he immediately rccoguiz- 
e^l him as such, and was c- nfirmed by the further prophetical symptom of redness 
in the eyes. Mci'-ara safr two angels, who regularly shaded 11101 during the beat of 
Che day, and so forth. 

X Aralnc was spoken by the subjects of the Qhassinide dynasty, and there would 
be litt'e difficulty found by our traveller in effecting an interchanue of ideas with 
(hose about him Poets, merchauta, and iraveliera from Medina, used ofteu at this 
|>erk>d, to bo the guesu of the Ghassin Court. 

§ Thui Suro, V. 91 Tfcou sAoii nrtly find thoH to be the moet hclinnbk to e«- 
Urioin frUmdehip for the believere who profess Christianity, This cometh to past 
beeause there are prktU and monks among lh<p, andboGonso they are not elaUd with 
Prvfc 
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term by which he is spoken of in the Coran,) and not as 
Jesus, the Son of God. We may well weep that this mis- 
named Catholicism of the Empire, so misled the master mind 
of tlie age, and through it, in due course, the half of Asia. 

But to return; when Mahomet had disposed of the mer- 
chandise of his mistress, and had, according to her command, 
purchased for her such things as she had need of, ho retraced 
his steps, in company with the caravan, to his native valley.* 
Tlie mildness of his manners, and his kind attention, had w'on 
the heart of Meisara, and as they drew near to Mecca, the 
grateful servant persuaded Mahomet to go forward from 
Marral Tzahran, and be himself the bearer to Ids mistress of the 
tidings of Ids success. Khadija, surrounded by her maids, was 
sitting upon an upper story, on the watch for the first glimpse 
of the caravan, when a camel was seen rapidly to advance 
from the expected (piarter towards her house, and as it ap- 
])roached, she perceived that INIuhomet was the rider. lie 
entered, and recounted the f)rosj)erous issue of the adventure, 
and the various goods which by her commission he had pur- 
chased for her. She was delighted at her good fortune ; but 
there was a charm in the dark and pensive eye, in the noble 
features, and in the graceful form of her assiduous agent, as lie 
stood before her, which pleased her even more than her success. 
The comely w'idow was forty years of age, she had been twice 
mariied, and had borne two sons and a daugliter, yet she cast 
a fond eye upon that tlioughtful youth of tive-and-twenly ; nor, 
after he haddeparted, could she dismiss him from her thoughts.f 

Khadija was a Coreishite lady, distinguished by birth, as well 
as by fortune. Her father, Khuweilid, >vas the grandson of 
Asad, (wlience the family is styled the Bani Asad;) and Asad 

♦ TliousUtho rfrm l route from Mecca to Bostra would run a great way to the 
cast of the iModiieiratiean. \et it ^cems to us not iuiprohablo that either in this, 
or t lie (onner join ney, Mahomet may hn\e seen the Mediterranean Seit. llis re- 
fcieioes 111 iho roian to ships gliding majestically on the waters /lAc 
nppcm to point to a huger class of vessels than ho i^as likely to see on the Bed Sea. 
'I'hc.Mi id piclmcs of sca-stonns are among some of the finest sketches in tho 
C’ I an, and c\idcnt]y dr.uMi from n.Uuro : tho wiues and ‘empests may liavo been 
uiiiussi.d fiom the Arab shore, but the “ mountam” ships, more likely lefer to tho 
jMediicrraucan. 

t 'I’lie :i!'o\o account of the journey to Syria is chiefly from Wuckidi. Tabari 
has a tiadition, that I^Iahomct traded on account of Jvbadija, in company with 
another man, to a place called Ilabasha, a market in the Tehama, erroneously 
namci by llayasha (p. 34 .) This, however, is not well supported. Had ihcro 
U\n ically any such journey, we should ha\c heard a great deal more about it, 
coiivi.iormg the mature period of Mahomet’s life, at whiclr it is said to ^ve 
eceimed. 
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was Uie grandson of Ciissei. Khuweilid, in tlie sacrilegious 
war, commanded a considerable section of the Coreisli, and so 
did his nephew Othman, son of Huweiritli. Her substance, 
whether inherited, or acquired through her former marriages, 
was very considerable; and througli hired agents, she had 
increased it largely by mercantile speculation. To the blessings 
of affluence, she added the more important endowments of 
discretion, virtue, and an affectionate heart ; and, though now 
mellowed by a more than middle age, she retained a fair and 
attractive countenance. The chief men of the Coreish were 
not insensible to these charms, and many sought her in marri- 
age ; hut she rejected all their offers, and seemed bent to live 
on ill dignified and independent widowhood. But the tender 
emotions excited by the visit of i\raliomet, soon overpowered 
‘^ucli resolutions : her servant xMeisara continued to sound, in 
her not unwilling ears, the praises of his fellow-traveller ; and 
at last her love became so strong and confirmed, that she re- 
solved, ill a discreet manner, to imdvp known her passion to its 
object. A sister, (i^ccording to other accounts, a servant,) was 
the agent deputed to sound his views. “ What is it, O Maho- 
met,” said this female, with a cautious adroitness, “ what is it 
which hindereth thee from niariiage.^” “1 have nothing,” 
replied he, “ in my hands wherewithal I might marry.” 
“Biitifhajdy that diflicnlty were out of the way, and thou 
‘ Alert invited to espouse a heautilul, wealthy, and noble lady, 
‘ who would place tlieo in a position of affluence, w ouhlest thou 
‘ not desire to liave her “And who,” answered Mahomet, 
stiirtled at the novel llionglit, “ may that he “ Khadija.’^ 
“ Ihit how can 1 attain unto her?” “Let tliat lie my care,” 
replied the female Tlie mind of Mahomet was at unco inado 
uj), and he answered, “ 1 am ready.” The female departed 
and told Khadija. 

sooner iias she apjn ized of Ids willingness to marry her, 
tliiin Khadija despatched a messenger to Mahomet, or his 
uncle, appointing a time when they sliould meet. Meanwhile 
as she dreaded the refusal of her father, she jirovided for him 
a feast; and when lie had well drunk and was merry, she 
slaughtered a cow,* and casting over her father jierfume of 
safiVun or ambergris, (lrcs>ed him in marriage raiment. Whih* 
thus under the effects of wine, the old man united his daughter 
to Mahomet, in the presence of his uncle Hamza. But when 
he recovered his senses, he began to look around him with won- 
der, and to enquire what all these symptoms of a mqitial feast, 
the slaughtered cow, the perfumes, and the marriage garment, 
coyld mean. So soon as he was made aware of ii^t had liap- 
pened, — for they told him “ the nuptial dress was p%upon thee 
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by Malioraet, thy son-in-law/* he fell into a violent passion, and 
declared that he had never consented to give away to that insig- 
iiificant youth, a daughter who was courted by the great men of 
the Coreish. The party of Mahomet replied indignantly that the 
alliance hud not originated in any wish of theirs, but was the 
act of no other than his own daughter. \Veapons were drawn 
on both sides,, and blood might have been shed, when the old 
man became pacified, and a reconciliation ensued.* 

Notwithstanding this stormy and inauspicious commencement, 
the connubial state proved, both to Mahomet and Khadija, 
one of unusual tranquillity and happiness. Upon the former it 
conferred a faithful and affectionate companion, and in spite of 
her age, a not unfruitful wife. Khadija fully appreciated the 
noble mind and commanding talents, which a reserved and con- 
templative habit veiled from others, but could not conceal from 
her, Slie conducted as before the duties of her establishment, 
and left him to enjoy his leisure hours undisturbed and free from 
care. Her house was thenceforward his home,*f and her bosom 

♦ It ifl not without much hesitation that wo have followed Sprenger and Weil in 
adopting this vctsiou the matriugo. It has a strongly improbahle air; hut its 
Very iin|iro''ahiliiy gives ground lor believing that it has not been fabricated. It 
is also highly disparaging to the po>itiou of Mahuniet, at a period of his life, when 
it is the object ot Inn itdlowcrs to sho'v that be whs rc.'<pectcd and honored. Its 
credibility is therefoic sustained by the Oinon III . c which we h.ivc bud down in 
the p.ipcr on the “ Original sources for the biography of Mahomet.” Tlicre was no 
object ill vilifying Klmweilid or the Baui Asad ; and even if it is possible to siippo.so 
the Htory to have been I'abiicatcd by M.ihuruct’s enemies befoio the coiupuist of 
Mecca, it woiibl (if resting on no belter found.uion.) have fallcm out of currency 
afterwards. We can peucuo therefore no option but to receive it as a fact, which 
later tiaditionists have ciide.ivourcd to discredit, under the iinprcssiun that it was 
n foulsiMJlon their prophet’s Oiariieter that Khadija, the pattern of wives, should 
liavc cilVeletl her maniagevvith Mahoimt by making her father drunk {Sec Canon 
21 L ) Wackidi gives the story tvvi<c in a differing form and from different tradi- 
tions (the variety of source thus giving it a vviiler and less doubtful foundation ; ) 
but he adds that the vvliolo story is a mistake, as Klmweilid, the father of Khadija, 
had died previou>ly and even before the sacrilegious war. (;> 2j.) Yet we have 
seen above that liH nauic is given ns one of the cowwam/cM in ttial war. Tabari 
quoiestbotiaditioii fiom Wackidi, word for word, together with his refutation (;;.67.) 
liuih add that not her father^ but her wnc/c, Amr ibn Asad, betrothed her. Yet 
other tiauiiions, containing no allu'.ion to his drunkenness, speak o{\\ex Jather as hav- 
ing given her away jf> 65 ;) and Hishilmrs account, which is fused from 

A vaiiety of traditions by Ibu Ishiic, while containing no reference to the drunkcri 
frav sillies Khuwcilid as the person who betrothed her, "We are therefore driven 
to ihc couelusion that the tradition of Khuweilid’s previous death has been invented 
to tliiow discredit on the story of his drunkenness. Wine shops were common in 
Mecca before Isliim j hut drunkenness, though occasionally mentioned, does not 
accMi to have been a general or common failing, llishami adds to his statemout 
(hat Mahomet gave his wife a marriage present of twenty young she-camels. 

f riie house is specified by Tabari as one corrently known in his time by Kha- 
ilija s name. It was purchased by Mo&via, and though made use of as a mosqne, 
was preserved unaltered. A little closet at its door used to be shown in those 
days, little morkthan a yard smnure. in which Mahomet used to crouch down under 
A largo stoue^ protect himseli against the missUos of Aba Lahab, and Adi tbe 
Thackiiitc, ^ 
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the safe receptacle of those doubts and longings alter spiritual 
light, which now began to agitate his mind. 

Within the next ten or fifteen years, Khadiia bore to Maho- 
met two sons and four daughters. The* first-born was named 
C^im, and after him (according to Arab custom,) Mahomet 
received the appellation of As ul Casim, or ** the father of C&- 
sim.” This son died at the age of two years. Meanwhile, his 
eldest daughter, Zeinab, was born ; and after her, at intervals of 
one or two years, three other daughters, Rockeya, F&tima, and 
Omni Kolthfim. Last of all was born his second son, who is 
variously named as Abd Mendf, Abdallah, '1‘ayib, and Tfiliir ; 
but he, too, died in infancy. Salma, the maid of Safia, Maho- 
met’s aunt, officiated as mid-wife on these occasions ; and Kha- 
dija is said to have sacrificed at the birth of each boy two kids, 
and one at the birth of every girl. All her children she nursed 
herself.* 

* Wnckidi statos tliat there wna an interval onhj one year between each child. 
(/). 2.'),) This, if taken wi^h ptecision, would make the hccotid son to be burn when 
Mahomet was about thirty-one years of 0 }:o, that is about nine or ton yenrs before 
his asvsurnpiion of the prophetic office. But the cxj)rcssion used by WAokidi is 
somewhat vague, and tradition says that the second son, or last child, was Ixuii 
after the commencement of Islam, that is after Mahomet had (loolarod himself 
inspired, nr forty years of age. {Wackith /). 179.) Sprenger does not hclicvo this, 
but holds that the youngest child must have heen born at a iniicli earlier peiiod ; 
firit on account of the age ((i(ty-tlirco or filty-fivc years,) at which Khadija must 
Im^e airivcil when Mahomet assumed the piophctic ofliee, nml, seronilly, heeatise ho 
considers the name of Ab<l Stenaf (the servant of the idol Meiiaf, ) to have an 
idolatrous signiticanco, which Mahomet would not have admitted at tlic lime refer- 
red to. lie therefore holds that the Moslems hcuig ashamed of the name, sulisc- 
quetitly called the deceased child Abdallah, Tayih, or Tahir, and to lake away the 
Acry suspicion of its ever hu\ing heen called by an idolatrous namo, assert that it 
was born after the comnienceraent of Islam. {Sptettger, p. 8.').) Wo agree with 
Spieriger as to the original name of the hoy, and the cause of the suhsiitutiou of 
others for it more palatable to Mahometan ideas. But wo aro not certain as to the 
dale of its hiith. If an interval of about a year and a half elapsed between the 
birth of each child (the more likely as Khadija herself nursed her children,) the 
Inst would he born when Mahomet was thirty-four or iliiriy-five, and Khadija 
forty-mne or fifty years of ago. 

All authorities agree that Cisiin was the eldest of the family, and Zeinab tho 
next, but the succession of the other childron is varifmsly reported. That in tho 
text is tho one commonly received, and is given by Wackidi (p. 23.) But Wfickidi 
in another place (p 179,) makes Abdallah follow Zemab, and then Hockeya, Fati- 
ma and Onim Kolthfim, Tabari gives another, and IlishAmi a third order of 
tscquencc. The latter specifies two sons, besides CAsim, viz., Tayih and TAhir, both 
of whom, it is added, died before Islam, (p. 40) Tabari also speaks of them as 
two. (p. 05.) But this, as Sprenger has shown (p 83,) is evidently a mistake. Tho 

first tradition in WAckidi is capable of both constniciions ; 5 

^ ^ f f. f., ** afterwards was born, in Islam, Ab- 

dallah, called Tayib, and Tdhir** The tradition in this shape, evidently gave rise 
to the error of supposing that Tahir, one of the surnames of Abdallah, was a 
separate ion, At pa^ 179 WAckidi states tho true case in unmistra^blo language ; 
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jViinv vpn/s Mnhmnot u^P(l to Jo ok Imck fo this period 
of //A- life with fond remembrance : and he dwelt so much ufum 
the mutual (d‘ Khndija and himself, that the envious Are. 
sh:i ileci’iiret] Iinrsolf to^)o nioiv jealous of this rival, whom slui 
had never than of all Ids ollicM- wives who coiilested 
her fhe pn'sent adeefioii of the j)r()|)het,‘^' 

Ao (leMM'iptioii of JMahoinet at this period has boon atleiiipted 
l)y the traditioiii^ts. But from tin; copious accounts of ld> 
j)orsoii in later life, we may venture an outline of his appear- 
anc(> m the prime of manhood, lie was sll^lltly abo\e the 
iniddhi si/.(; ; his fii^ure, thoiiLfh spaia*, wii-. handsome and coin- 
inan<iini^ ; th(‘ chest broad and o|i(mi ; the i)oiies and frameworlv 
of his body lar^e ; and the joints uoll knit tou;'ethei‘.i' Jlis 
necdv was loiiii:; and finely moulded, j 'i'h(‘ Insid was nnnsiially 
larLfe, and uavc' sjiact^ for a bioad and nobh' foiadiead ; the Indr, 
thick, j(‘t black, and slightly cnrlinu;, fell dou n over his ears. 

'1 he ('Vi'brows were archod and joined j d'lie connlmiance 
thin, Imt rnddv ; and th(‘ kirLre, intensely black, and piej'ciii^ 
eV('^, iecei\('d lustn* from th(‘ir lone dark e-la-.h('s. JJis nosi; 
was liiiih and sli;j:htly aipiilnu*, bnt line, and al lln; end aKenii- 
a((‘d ; the t(‘etli w(‘re far apart; a Ion*;- black bii^hv beard, 
reachiiii;’ to hi>> breast, added manliness and pre^imcm '['lie 
expression was pensive and <‘ont(‘mplati\ (‘ ; tlie faci' beanK'd 
with in 1 (‘lliL:enc(\ though somethnn;* of the scn^noiis could be 
<liscei‘n(‘<l in it. '[’he skin of hi'i body was clear and >011 ; tin' 
only hair that iin't the eye, was a line tliin line which ran down 
fiatin the ne<*k toward the navid. lIl^ broad back leaiu'd 
sli;;hlly forward as he walk('d ; and his .step was hast\, \ot 
sharp and decideil, like that of one rapidly deseondint^ a 
docliv ily.^ 

r. (.,“.111(1 .Villi. ill, ill fill ww(' (s Tii'af), (III Is '/’(//(o, so on Hod lH’(Mn''o lie wn'? 

Ixnii Cii't till- iiso (d ni.iin the tuo ^nooK .siirniO uil; “ .s\'cot ” and “ piiic.'’ 

M . ( ' do I 'I'l 1 o\ d .ind I >1 . W\ il li u (' l»()t h bi'on im^lod lu'i o , I ho li n incr ( I (»' / , 

^ nn ikin;: t \(' '-.Ml'., 'I’.n il) and 'r.'ilui , t'lo 1 ittci no K '' tli.in si\, inie ikiiiL; 

I nhn , .\!„i Mui'if, Afnl.itl ih, and — ( ill 'ippcli.itiuns 

cl iho \ .'iiii^oi •'on.V 10 llio names ul U'. m.iny diiicionl oliildioii ' (/> 3 'l.) 

' l/.e.-ia, I ol. ll.p TOO. 

t I’h- iidli>\\s nf III- hinds and foot wolo more th.in usually filled and level* 
wliioii i- a le.iiuio iho ihiontnls .lol inuili h\ 

I " ll..-< ncik loso like tint td’ an autelv’po ” ( Wiukuh, /> '<]\) 

’ r, i: ' >1110 say ttn'\ ucro n['an and n(>t knit tnj^cthor, {\V(iiknh,p SlJ.) 

^ U (/, I, all, i>. 79, vS(*. 'I'his at Mo lina do.ronoratcd into a stoop Some .say he 
iN.i.k^d l.ko a mau a^cauiimj a hill ; oilieis a> if ho was wiciKlung his foot from a 
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There was something unsettled in his blood-shot ere, which 
refused to rest upon its object. When he turned towards you, 
it was never partially, but with the whole body. Taciturn and 
rosorveil,'^ he was yet in company (listin^nishcd by a graceful 
urbanity, au(i when it pleased him to unbend, bis speech was 
not only pregnant, but humorous and sometimes puiigentf At 
such seasons he entered with zest into the diversion of the 
moment, and would now and then laugh immoderately ;t but 
he ratlier listened to the conversation than joined in it. 

H(; was subject to impulse and passion, but on occasions of 
necessity, he could, by a strong effort of the will, hold himself 
under a thorough control. When much excited, the vein 
h(‘l\veen his eyebrows would mantle, and violently swell across 
his ample foreliead. Yet he was cautious, and in action fearful 
of peisonal danger. 

Mahomet was to his friends generous and considerate, and 
by his well-timed favor and attention, he knew how to rivet tho 
licart to his service. He regarded his enemies with a vindie- 
ti\c and unrelentingdiatred, while they continued their opposi- 
tion ; yet a foe who tendered timely submission, he was rarely 
knnwn to jiursuc. His commanding mien ins[)ired the stran‘»-er 
'Mtli an undefined awe; but, on closer intimacy, apprehension 
and fear gave place to confidence and love.J: 

neliind the quiet and unobtrusive exterior of Mahomet, 
tlnu-e lay hid a high resolve, a singleness and unity of purpose, 
a viKMigdi and fixedness of will, a sublime determination which 
'N as destined to achieve a marvellous work. Khadija was the 
fii^t to perceive this, and with a childlike confidence she sur- 
rendered to him her will and her faith. One after another 
gave in their allegiance to the iimster spirit, till in the end ho 
bowed towards himself the heart of all Arabia, us the heart of 
one man; but we anticipate. 

The first incident which interrupted the even tenor of the 
married life of Mahomet was connected with (he rebuilding of 
tboKaaha, about the year G05, A. D. One of those violent Hoods 


“ Miiln.inet was sorrowful in temperament ; continually moditatin^r . i,;k 1 

, he never spoke except from necesMfy , h- used to ho 1 >0^ hileiil ; he opened 
and ended his spcceh from tho cornoH ol hn iiumth ; he ( xpresM-d hMnM»ii in 
a«dlicr too few, uur too many words " ( H'dc/iu/i, 

t When lau^hinp immoderately, he showed Ins teeth and gums, and was somc- 
innes so cou> ulscd, that he had to bold his sides. ( Wdckuh.) 

: The personal description and traits of charaaer are ehic/ly gathered (rom 
J ^irk,d,, p. 79, et tcq. ; and Hiihami, p, 129. Tirmid-a also enes iifull account of 
suhoiuei s j)ersoa, 
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which sometimes sweep down the valley of Min^, having shat- 
tered the holy house, it was filled with ominous rents, and they ' 
feared lest it should fall.* The treasures it contained were also i 
insecure, from the absence of any roof, and a party of thieves hav- 
ing clambered over had robbed some of the precious relics. These 
were^ecovered, but it was resolved that a similar danger should, 
for the future, he avoided by raising the walls, and covering them 
over. While the Coreish deliberated how this should be done, a 
Grecian ship was driven by stress of weather upon the shore of 
the Red Sea, near to Shueiba (the ancient harbour of Mecca:) 
and the news of the misfortune reaching the Coreish, Walid, the 
son of Moghira (of the Bani Makhzum) accompanied by a body 
of the Coreish, proceeded to the wreck, and having purchased 
the timber of the broken ship, engaged her captain, a Greek, 
by name BaciMn, skilled in architecture, to assist in the recon- 
struction of the Kaaba. The several tribes of the Coreish 
were divided into four bodies, and to each was assigned the 
charge of one sido.f With such a mysterious reverence was 
the Kaaba regarded, that great apprehensions were enter- 
tained as to the Commencement of the work : at last Walid 
seized a pick-axe, and invoking the Deity in a deprecatory 
prayer, detached and throw down a portion of the wall. All 
then retired and waited till the following morning, wlien 
finding that no mischief had befallen the adventurous chief, 
they joined in the demolition. They continued to dig till 
they reached a hard foundation of green stones set close toge- 
ther like teeth, which resisted the stroke of the pick-axe 

• Such torrents lia VC fi 0 (jucntly commilt«Ml similar ravatres. Thus, in 1627, A. 

D , tlic Hood d(.>tro}otl throe sidosof the .''acred building {liurkhardt. p. 136.) Omar 
i'i said to h:i\c built a mole across the falley above Mecca, to protect tlie Kaaba 
from tlicie tloods. Tlio remains of the dyko, Burkhardt says, were visible till iho 
four.ccnlh century. (/Jcmi, /*. 126 ) 

t 'I'Ims independent portioninj; shows how divided and isolated the several 
branches of the Corei!»h I'crc at tins time. One side was assigned to the Bani Abd 
^leiiAl (inclndinj; descendants of lliishim, Abd Shams, Naufal and Abd al Mutta- 
lib ) and the Bani Zohnra ; a second to the Bani Asad and Abd al Dar ; a third 
to the Bam Tayin and Makh/.uin ; and the fourth to the Bani Sahm, Jnmh Adi, 
and Ainr ibn Lowey. There was, in fact, no acknowledged head, as the coming 
iiKidoiit proies. 

^ Tills ^jreen bed is called the “ foundation of Abraham,” and the tradition adds, 
tbat'wben one struck his pick-axo into the stones, tho whole of Mecca shook. 
(//i.vAmm, p, 4‘i ; Tobait p. 76.) 

It H also stated that an inscription was discovered in one of tho comer founda- 
tion.", wniton in Syriac, which no one could deevpher, until a Jew made it out as 
tollotts -/nw Gv/. (he hnd of Becca (an ancient name of Mecca ;) I created 
tt n't the Jay on which I created the heavens and the earth, and formed the enn and 
tJu nuKin ; and I have surravndeti it with seven angels of the true faith ; U shall not 
ow tif until the two hills thereof pass away. Blestedbe the inhabitants thereof 

in icafiT and jf milk, (WisAiiwi, p, *12.) llo adds, ” There is ft tradition that about 
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and from thence they began to baild upwards. Stones were 
selected or hewn from the neighbouring hills, and carried by 
the citizens upon their heads to the sacred enclosure. 

Mahomet, with the other Coreish, assisted in the work ;* and 
it ])roceecled harmoniously until the structure rose three or 
four feet above the surface. At that stage it became necessary 
to build the Black Stone into the eastern corner, with its 
surface so exposed as to be readily kissed by the pilgrims upon 
foot. This mysterious stone, we learn from modern travellers, 
is semi-circular, and measures about six inches in height, and 
eight in breadth ;'it is of a reddish-black colour, and bears 
marks in its undulating surface, notwithstanding the polisli 
imparted by a myriad kisses, of a volcanic origin.f 


fortv years before the mission of Mahomet, a stone was found in the Kaabsi, in- 
scribed with these words //e that soiaelh yaod, ahull reap that which ts to be en- 
vied ; and he that soiceth evil, shall reap repentance. V e do evil, and {expect to) 
obtain (jnod . Ah! that would be to (father yrape^ oj ihorna." (I hid.) 

The tii«t of these traditions is very rcmmkable. It <|ui(e accords with our theory, 
developed in a previous Article, that the Ishmiielitev, ncqiiniiitcd witli Syriac, 
should have been concerned at some remote period in the biiildiiijf of the Kaaba, 
and then left an inscription of the tenoi lefi-rred to At nil c\cnts, the very exist- 
ence of the tradition, whether true or not, sliows the popular opiiiiou on the sub- 
ject, and the popular opinioti was founded on probable legend. 

* A niirnculous tale is here added. The peoi»le loosened their under garments 
and cast llicin tner their heads as a protection in cniiymg the Monos. Mnhoniet did 
so too, when a voice from hca\pn was heard wuining him not to expose his 
person : iinmodintely ho covered himself, and after that t'o nakednc'S of Iho 
prophet was in;\cr again seen by any human being {Wdehuh, p. 21 ) One may 
conclude of what authority such stories arc, when it is added that Hi&Iiami tells iho 
same tale, in almost identical words, of Mahomet us a chdd jiluyiiig with other 
boys. (p. 38.) 

t Ali R'v has given a jdatc with a front \iew and section of the Mone, It 
K^ssesscs 8() peculiar an interest, that both Ins description and that of IJuikliurdt 
are here inserted . 

•'The Black Stone, llhajcra cl Assouiid. or lle.ueiily Stone, is raised forty-two 
inches al) 0 \e the surface” (« f., the level of the gn.uiid.) and is honlcred all lonml 
with a large plate of siher, about a foot broad. The part ot Uio stone that n 
not covered hy the silver at the angle, is almost a Bcmi-ciielc, six inches in height, 
by eight inches six lines in diameter at its base. 

” We believe that this miraculous stone was a transparent liyacinlli, brought 
from heaven to Abraham by the angel Gabriel, us a plc<lgc ol ins divinity j and* 
being touched by an impure woman, became black and opaipic 

•‘ This stone is a fragment of volcanic basalt, winch is Hprmklcd throughout its 
circumference with small pointed coloured crystals, mil ^alled with red fels- 
path, upon a dark black ground like coal, e.xcept one of its protuberances, uliich 
is a httlo reddish. The continual kisses and touclings of the faithful have 
worn the surface uneven, so that it now haa a muscular appearance. It has 
nearly fifteen muscles, and one deep hollow. 

” Upon comparing the borders of the stone that arc covered and secured by the 
•liver, with the uncovered part, I found the latter had lost nearly twelve hues 
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Tli0 virtue of the whole building depended upon this little 
stone, and each family of the Coreish began to advance pre- * 
tensions to the exclusive honor of placing it in its future re- 
ceptacle. The contention became hot, and it was feared that 
fighting and bloodshed would ensue. The building was for 
four or five days suspended, when the Coreish again assembled 
at the Kaaba amicably to decide the difficulty. Then Abu 
Oineya,* being the oldest citizen, arose and said ; “ 0 Coreish, 

‘ hearken unto me : my advice is that the man who shall first 
* chance to enter in at this gate of the Bani Sheyba, be chosen 
‘ to decide amongst you, or himself to place th0 "stono.”t The 


of its thickness ; from whence wo may infer, that if the stone was smf)Oth ami 
even in llio lm»c of the prophet, (?) it has lost a lino during each succeeding age,'* 
(<. c., century ) {Ah Bey, Vo II„p 76.) 

“ At the norili east comer of the Kaaba, near the door, is the famous ‘ Black 
Stone ; it fuiina a purl of the sharp angle of the building, at four or five feet 
above the grouinl. it is an irregular oval, about seven inches in tiiamcter, witli 
an uiidulatod surface, compost'd 'of about a dozen smaller stones of different 
sizes and shapes, well joined togeihor with a small qifhntity of cement, and per- 
fectly smoothed : it look;, as it the whole had been broken into many pieces by a 
violent blow, and then muted again. It is very difficult to determine accurately the 
quality of this stone, which bus been worn to its present surface by the inillioiis 
of tnnohes and kisses it has received. It appears to me like a la\a, contniiiing 
several small extraneous particles, of a whitish and a yellowish substatice. Ics 
color is now a deep leddish blown, approaching to black ; it is surrounded on 
all SI ics by a bord. r, composed (»f a substance which I took to be a close cement 
of piuh and gravel, of a similar, but not quite the same brownish c lor Tins 
border serves to support its detached pieces ; it is two or three inches in breadth, 
and rises a bttlc ab .\e the snrtacc of t lie stone. Both the bolder and ilic stone 
itself aie cnciiclc l by a silver band, bioader below than above, and on the two 
siile.s, with a con'«idei able .swelling below, as if a part of the st me were hidden 
iindci it. The lower part of the bolder is studded with silver nail.s. 

“ III the sonili east coiner of tlie Kaabiv or as the Arab.s call it Boken cl 
Ynmaiiy there is auotlier stone, about five feet from the ground ; it is one foot 
and a half m l-iigth. and two inches in breadth, placed ujni^bt, and of the 
common Mecca .stone. Tins the jicople walking round the K^aba tom h only 
with the light hand ; they do not kuss it," (Burhhardt, pp. i;i7, 138 ) 

The I.ist mentioned stone, or the Bukn Yamant, so called from ns south cn^'t 
position towards Yemen, is tieqnontly mentioned in the annals of Mahomet, but 
was never regal ded with the s.one reverence as the Black Stone. 

The Bl.ick Stone was carried off by the saciilegious Carmnls, and retained by 
them at llujar m tlie c!ii>t of Aiabia, froinA.il 317 to 3;59, and then rcftoicd. 
( Weil's ( (ihphs, \'ul II. p (512 ; Burklurdt, p. 167.) It W|t.s ;.ti nek w ilh a club bv an 
cini>-^.uv id tlic H^jpt an fanatic Hakim. A II. 413 ; after vvbicb the cliipb and dust 
well' C'livliilly ie«ioied, and the fi.ictnrcs cemented. (Bnrkhanit, ibid ) 

('ll! the woiship ot stoi.cs in addition to the authorities quoted in a former 
aitu'h', .‘•cc CildHiti, chop L., note c. 

* Ilishom', p, 4.5 ; laluri p. 76 Ho wis of the Bani Makhzum : oiul brother of 
■Walid, who wastlic father of the famous Klialid. 

f \\ ai kidi says “ to place tho stone;" llish&mi and Tabari “ to decide the dis- 
pute between tliem,** The gate is called " that of tho Bani Sheyba" in Wickidi. 
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proposal was confirmed by acclamation, and they awaited the 
issue. Mahomet, who happened to be absent on the occasion, 
was almost immediately observed approaching, and he was the 
first to enter the gate. They exclaimed, Here comes the 
Faithful arbiter ( al Amm ; ) we are content to abide by whatever 
he may decide !” Calm and possessed, Malioniet received the 
coiumission, and with his usual sagacity at once resolved upon 
an exj»edient which should give otfence to none. Taking off 
his mantle, and spreading it upon the ground, he placed the stone 
thereon, and said, “ now let one from each of your four divi- 
‘ sions come forward, and raise a corner of the mantle.” 
And they did so, simultaneously lifting the stone, which Ma- 
homet, then, with his own hand, guided to its proj)er itlace.*^ 'I'lio 
judgment raised the character of Mahomet for wisdom and 
discretion ; while the singular and aj)parently providential call 
sank deep into his own lieart. Keligious awe not unfrequently 
with him degenerated into superstition ; and there was hero 
a mysterious singling out of himself to be a judge among his 
fellows in a sacred aftt, which might well have wrought upon 
a less imaginative and enthusiastic spirit than that of Mahomet. 

When the stone had been thus deposited in its proper place, 
the Coreish built on without interruption; and when the wall 
had risen to a considerable height, they roofed it in, with fifteen 
rafters resting upon six pillars. The Kaabu thus rebuilt was 
surrounded by a small enclosure, probably of not more lluiu 
fifty yards in diameter. To the west stood the Hall of Coun- 


(/^ 27 ) Probably, l)ccau8c it was built by Abil nl MuUnlib Biirklinnlt {p. 152.) 
'juotos Azraki and Colobi to llic clloct that the Jtiib al Salam is llte modem naitic 
ol ilio 15ab bam .Sbeybo, Tlioro aic, however, t\>*» places called liy that name, 
one a j^r.uid entratico in the pia/za ; the otlicr an i.v»iaic<l aiclnvay. ahout seventy 
fca on t, e north east side ol the Kaaba, and a iiiile beyond the iM;oatri Ibrahim, 
i'lic laitcr IS most likely the gale intended, ns the p a/ra is entirely modem ; and 
a IS not improbable that the ancient limits of the wieied .>ard extended wiib some 
f^ori of wall or emlosure, about seventy feet lound the Kaaba, so that this would 
be one of the original gates or entrances. 

* Wiickidi adds a foolish legend, that n man fi(»m Najd offered Mahomet a 
stone to li\ the coiner stdnc with.il ; hut tlmt Abbas iiitcilered, and limibclf Jire- 
Kiited Mahomet with a stone lor that pin pose. The man of Najil was inceioed, 
Hint Mahomet explained to him that only a Coieishiie could have any comerii 
whatever m the hmldmg of the house. 'I'lic Najdito then became furnai'^, and 
abused the Corei^hites for choosing so young and insignificant a fellow as Malio- 
tnet for the oil ce, and then it turns out that this tli anger from Najd was none 
other than the devil himself ! 

We again fimi this legend of the devil, in the shape of an old man fioin Nnjd, 
appearing at the council of the Coieish, assembled many years aftciwurd, to cou- 
deiim Mt^omet to death. 
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cil, with its door towards the Kaaba.* On the opposite side 
was the gate-way of the Bani Sheiba. At a respectful dis- 
tance around were built the houses of tlie Coreish. The great 
idol Hobal was placed in the centre of the holy house ; and 
outside were arranged various other iraages.f The door for 
entering the Kaaba was then, as it is now, several feet above 
the ground, which was attributed by Mahomet to the pride of 
the Coreish, and a desire to retain in their own liands the 
power of admission. The building, though now substantial and 
secure, occupied somewhat less space tlian its dilapidated and 
roofless preaecessor. The excluded area, called the H^er or 
Hatim, lay to the north west, and is still without the sacred 
walls.J 

♦ Sprenger, p. 24, n. 4. Barkhardt also shows that it stood near the present 
station of the lianefites , which lies on the west side. This, and the gate of the 
Bani Sheiba, were probably the limits of the holy yard, and hence we may assume 
the enclosure in the days of Mahomet to have been of the dimensions given m 
the text, ^ 

t VVo have no authentic information as to the number of these idols. The 
popular tradition, (^livrkhardt p. 16 1.) that there weio 360, or one for every day 
in the year, is unfounded. Lat and 0/za were no doubt pre-eminent. Wlieii 
Mahomet came a^ a conqueror to Mecca, all the idols were destroyed, or as legend 
has it, each fell prostrate as he pointed at it. That the image or picture of Jesus 
and Mary had a place among the other idols, we believe to be apocryphal. 

J The sill of the door is now six or seven feet above the level of the ground, 
(burkhardt, p. 137 ; AH Bey, Vol. II, p. 7.') ;) and a moveable wooden staircase is 
used for ascending. The pavement surrounding the Kaaba is eight inches lower than 
the rest of the square { (Burkhardt. p 142 }) and AH Bey aiVirms that the square itself 
is several feet lower tlian the surrounding streets, as you have to dcscciul by steps 
into it l]|,cnco ho concludes that the floor of the Kaaba (<. c., the sill of its door,) 
is the original level, the earth having been subsequently hollowed out. But this 
is not consistent with the fact that the door of the Kaaba wa«, even in Mahomet’s 
time, when there could have been Uu>e need for excavation, about as high, proba- 
bly, as it now is. The following trmlition is related from Ayesha, in Wackidi, 
*• The prophet said, verily the i coplc have drawn back the foundations of the 
Kaaba from their original limit ; ami if it were not that the inhabitants are 
fresh from idolatry, I would have restored to the building that which was ex- 
cluded from the area thereof. But in case the people may again after my lime 
have to renew the structure, come and I will show thee what was left out. So 
he hlmwcd a space in the Hijr of about seven yards.” Then ho proceeded 
** And 1 would have made in it two doors level with the ground, one towards the 
cast, the other towards the west. Dost thou know why this people raised the 
door ? It was out of haughtiness, that no one might enter thereat, but whom 
they chose j and any man they desired not to cntc% they suffered him to come 
up to the door, and then thrust him back, so that he fell.” It is addctl on other 
authority, that the Coreish used to open the Kaaba on Mondays and Thursdays, 
and take off their shoes out of reverence for the holy place, when they entered } 
and tliat those who were thrust back from the door were sometimes killed by 
the fall. (Wdekidi, p. 274.) When the Kaaba was reconstructed by Ihn Zobcir, 
A. II. 61, two doors are said to have been opened even with the ground. (Burk- 
hardt, pp, 137, 165.) But if so, the ancient form and proportions most subse- 
quent I v havo been reverted to. AU Bey thought that he perceived marks of a 
cccomi door opposite, and similar to the present one. 
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The circumstancBs in which the decision of Mahomet ori« 
ginated, are strikingly illustrative of the entire absence of any 
paramount authority in Mecca, and of the number of persons 
among whom the power of Government was at this time 
divided. Each mam branch of the Coreishite stock was 
independent of every other ; and the offices of state and reli- 
gion created by Cossai, were unheeded, sub-division among 
hostile families having neutralized their potency. It was a 
period in which the commanding abilities of a Cossai might 
have again dispensed with tlie prestige of place and^irtli, and 
asserted dominion by strength of will and inflexibility of pur- 
pose. But no such one appeared, and the divided aristoc- 
racy of Mecca advanced with a weak and distracted step. 

A curious story is related of an attempt about this period to 
gain the rule at Mecca. The aspirant was Othman, son of 
Iluweirith, a first cousin of Khadija’s father. He was dissa- 
tisfied, as the legend goes, with the idolatrous system of Mecca, 
and travelled to the Court of the Gt;ecian Emperor, where he 
was honorably entertained, and admitted to Christian bap- 
tism. He returned to Mecca, and on the strength of an 
imperial grant, real or pretended, laid claim to the government 
of the city. But his claim was rejected, and he fled to Syria, 
where he found a refuge with the Ghassfinide princes. 0th- 
m:in revenged his expulsion by using his influence at the 
Court of Ghassaii, for the imprisonment of the Coreishite 
merchants, who chanced to be on the spot. But emissaries 


Tho present Hijf or Ufacum Ismatl, lies to the north west of the Ksftbn, 
alwni tho dihtanco pointed out by Mahomet as the limit of the old building. It 

18 now marked by a semi-circular parapet five feci high, facing the Kaaba : the 

intervening space being toi med Al llAliin (Burkhanit^p, 1.19.) When Ibn Zobeir 
rebuilt the Ka.aba on an enlarged scale, this is believed to have been enclosed in 
it, but it was again excluded by Hajaj ibn Yusuf. ( Burkhardt, p. 139.) Ihe space 
is however, still regarded as equally holy with the Kaaba itself. 

Both Othm&n and Ibn /obcir enlarged tho s<iuare by purchasing and removing 
tho adjoining houses of the Corcish, and they enclosed it by a wall. V yrioiis 
similar changes and improvements were made by successive Caliphs, till in the 
third century of tho Hegira, the quadrangle with iu imposing Colonnade, assumed 
its present dimensions. {Burkhardt, $€q.) r v u t 

The Kaaba, as it now stands, is au irregular cube, the sides of which vary from 

thirty to forty feet iu lengthy the quadrsiiglo corresponding loosely with the 
direction of its walls Some say that the name of Kaaba was given after its 
reconstruction by Ibn Zobeir ; but it is so constantly referred to by that name m 
the most ancient traditions, that wo cannot believe it to be a modern appellation. 
It is more probably the ancient idolatrous name, while Boit-ulUh. or we Aouse oj 
God, is the most modern title, and Mrmoniaes with Jewish, or Abrahamic 
expressioDB. 
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from Mecca countermined hia authority with the prince by 
presents, and at last procured his death.* * * § 

Notwithstanding the absence of a strong gOTernment, 
Mecca continued to flourish under the generally harmonious 
combination of the several independent phylarchies. Com- 
merce was prosecuted towards Syria and Irac, with greater 
vigor than ever ; and about the year 606, A. D,, we read of a 
mercantile expedition under Abu Sofian ; which, for the first 
time, penetrated to tlie capital of Persia, and reached even 
the presence of the Chosroes.f 

• We proceed to notice some incidents in the domestic life of 
Mahomet : — 

The sister of Khadija was married to Rabi, a descendant 
of Abd Shams, J and had born him a son called Abul As. 
The son hud by this time grown up, and was respected in 
Mecca for his uprightness and success in merchandise. Kha- 
dija loved her nephew, and looked upon him as her own son ; 
and she prevailed upon l^ahomet to celebrate his marriage 
with their eldest daughter, Zeinab, who had but just reached 
the age of puberty. The union was one, as is proved by the 
subsecpient history, of real affection, though in the troubled 
rise of Islam, it was chequered by a temporary severance, and 
by several romantic passages.§ Somewhat later, the two 
younger daughters, Huckeya and 0mm kolthum, were given in 
marriage to Otba and Oteiba, both sons of Abu Lahab, the uncle 
of Mahornet,|| Fatima, the youngest, was yet a child. 

Shortly after the rebuilding of the Kaaba, Mahomet com- 
forted himself for the loss of his son Casim,5f by adopting Ali, 
the little son of his guardian and friend, Abu Talib. The 
circumstance is thus described : 

It chanced that a season of severe scarcity fell upon the 
Coreish ; and Abu Talib, still poor, was put to great shifts for 

* He died by poiion. The etory ig not strongly attested, considering the late- 
ness of the incideuls related. (See Sprenger, p, 34 i M, C*de PercewU, p. 335 ; 

r r » .r » 

f M. C. de Pircevalf Vol. I^p. 242, 

t He was not however of ihe Oraeyad Hue, but descended through Abd al 
Oiia, C. de Perceoalt Vol. 76. 

§ Ht.nhd>ni,p. 234. 

H ILshdmi aa above ; Sprenger, p, 83 ; Wed, p. 39. 

t Possibly for that of hit second son, Abd MeoAf or Abdallah also ’ for we 
have scon abore that the daiot of his birth and death are uncertain, and may hare 
hai'pcncd earlier than we are disposed to place them. ^ 
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flie support of liis numerous family. This was not unperceiv’- 
ed by Mahomet, who, prompted by his usual kindness and 
consideration, repaired to his rich uncle Abbas, and said “ Oh 
‘ Abba^! thy brother Abu Talib has a largo family, and thou 
‘ geest what straits all men are brought to. Let us go to him, 
‘ and lighten him somewhat of the burden of his family. I 
‘ will take one son. Do thou take anotlier. And we shall 
‘ support them.’* So Abbas consenting, lliey proposed tho 
thing to Abu Tfilib ; and he replied, — “ Leave mo Ackil and 
Talib and do ye with the others as it pleaseth you.” Thus 
Mahomet took Ali, and Abbas took Jafar. And Ali, who was 
at tliis time probably not# above five or six years of ago, re- 
mained ever after with Mahomet, and they treated each other 
with tho attachment of parent and child.f 
The heart of Mahomet was inclined to ardent and lasting 
frietidships. About the same period he received into his 
Hose intimacy another person unconnected by family ties, 
but of less unequal age. This was*Zeid, the son of Haritha ; 
and as he is frequeYitly alluded to in tho after history, and 
iiiiist, by his constant society, have influenced to some extent 
the course of Mahomet, it is important to trace his previous 
lil'e. The fatlier of Zeid was of tho Bani Odzra, a branch of 
the Bani Kalb, occupying tho region to tho south of Syria. 
His mother belonged to the Bani Man, a division of the Great 
Tai Tamily. While journeying on a visit to her home, whither 
she was carrying the youthful Zeid, her company was waylaid 
by a band of Arab marauders, and her son made captive, and 
sold into slavery. Zeid afterwmrds fell into the hands of 
Hakim, the grandson of Kiiuweilid, who presented liiin to fUs 
aunt Khadija, shortly after her marriage with Mahomet. IIo 
was then above twenty years of age; he is described as small 
of stature, in complexion dark, his nose short and depresst d ; 
but an active and useful att6ndanf.J Mahomet soon conceived 
a strong affection for him ; and Khadija gratified her husband 
by presenting him with her slave as a gift. 

A party of the Bani Kalb, on a pilgrimage to Mecca, recog- 

* Some traditions say only Ackil. The subsequent h story of TAlib is not clear 
^ satisfactory. It is said that ho was obliite*! o;;uinfit his will to on tho sidfl 
the idolatrous Meccans at Badr, and that ho wa.s uc\or heard of after, 
t Ali was born about tlie beginning of the seventh century. M. C. de Pcrcoval 
f'xo3 the year as 602, A D., which would make him filty-niiio or sixty when ho 
^'cd, in 661 ; but tradition says ho died ag(d 6.'}. That, however, is tho pattern 
"gf, "hicli having been Mahomet’s, tradition is inclined to give, where possihlc, to 
itshcrucs. Supposing that to have been his real ago, and making alloivaiico for 
the luunr year, his birth would date m 600 or 601, A, D. 
t B ticAu/i, /). 186| ; Sprenger, p. 160. 
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nixed the youth, and communicated the tidings of his welfare 
to his disconsolate father,* who immediately set out to fetch 
him homo. Arrived at Mecca, Haritha oflfered a large sum 
for the ransom of his son ; but Mahomet summoning Ztid, left 
it in his option to go or to stay. He chose to stay : — “ I will 
not leav^ thee,” he said, “ thou art in the place to me of both 
father and mothe^ Charmed by his faithfulness, Mahomet 
took him straigh^ay to the Black Stone of the Kaaba, and 
said ; — “ Bear testimony all ye that are present ! Zeid is my 
son : 1 shall be his heir, and ho shall be mine.” His father, 
contented with the declaration, returned rejoicing home ; and 
the freed-raan was thenceforward dialled “Zeid ibn Moham- 
mad,” or Zeid^ the son of Mahomet. At Mahomet’s desire, he 
married his old attendant, 0mm Ayman. Though nearly 
double his age, she bore him a sou called Usfima, the leader 
in the expedition to Syria, at the time of Mahomet’s death.t 
Christianity nrevailed in the tribes from which, both on the 
father’s^ and the mother’ll side, Zeid sprang and though 
ravished from his home at probably too early an age for any 
extensive or thorough knowledge of its doctrines, yet he would, 
no doubt, carry with him some impression of the teaching, and 
some fragments of the facts and legends, of Christianity. 
These would form subjects of conversation between the youth 
and his adoptive father and friend, whose mind was now 
feeling in all directions after religious truth. Among the 


* Seo the affoctinq; verses his father is said to have recited when wandering in 
search of him. ( lYdcAjrfi, p. 18(1 } 325). 

f jThcro is difficulty and discrepancy about the ago of Zeid. Some say he was 
ere child when received by Mahomet ; but this is incompatible wiih his 1 aving 
shortly aftor married 0mm Ayman. Sprenger, wo think on insufficient* grounili-, 
attributes this to a fear on the part of the traditionUts, that Mahomet might have 
been sufijieclod of gaining Christian knowledge from Zeid, and therefore represent- 
ed him as too young for that purpose (p. 161.) Others say he was ten years 
)onnger than Mnhoraot. f IVacA/ji, p. 186^.) Another tradition represents him as 
til'ty-tive, when killed at the battle of Mfita, A. H. 8, or 629 A. D. This would 
inako him six years younger than Mahomet, or somewhat above twenty, when he carao 
into his possession. 'Iho dift'erence of ago between him and Mahomet’s nurse was 
great, as tradition says that the prophet promised him paradise for marrying her ! 
(II p, 187.) 

The likelihood is that he was of a tender ago when carriotl off by the Arabs, 
for h .s mother would not probably have taken one above the years of a child with 
her on a >isit to her family ; a period intervened in which the slave changed 
owners, and in whicli his father, after long wandering after him, gave up the search : 
BO that he nuiy well have fallen into Khudija’s hands about twenty years old 
Smio account say that Hakim brought him with a company of skives from 
Syria, and that having offered the choice amongst them to bis aunt, she selected 
/old. Others, ihat he bought him at the fair of Clc&tz, expressly for his aunt. 
Hut the discrepancy is immaterial. 


t In a fori^ 
both umoug^ 


article {Ante- Afuhome tan History of Arabia^ we have shown that 
Bani Helb and Bani Tai, Christianity had made progress. 
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relatives, too, of Khadija, there were persons who possessed a 
knowledge of Cliristianity, and perhaps something of its prac- 
tice. "We have already instanced her cousin Othman, who, 
after an unsuccessful attempt to gain the rule at Mecca, retired 
a Christian to the Court at Constantinople, Waraca, another 
cousin, is said also to have been a convert to Christianity, 
to have been well acquainted with the religious tenets and 
sacred Scriptures, both of Jews and Chriafcns, and even to 
have copied or translated some portions^f the Gospels in 
Hebrew or Arabic,* We shall see hereafter that this person 
liad an acknowledged share in satisfying the mind of Maho- 
met that his mission was divine. 

It was a fond fancy of the traditionists (the origin of which 
we liave traced elsewhere, t) that shortly before the appearance 
of Mahomet, some enquirers were not only seeking after the 
true faith, — or as they style it, the religion of Ahrahnm, — but, 
warned by the prophecies of the Jews and Christians, were* 
on the tiptoe of expectation for a.coming prophet. Of such 
enquirers among the Coreish, it is the fashion of Maliometan 
biographers to specify /owr. Two of these, Othmim and 
Wnram^ we have already mentioned. The third was Ohcidal- 
lah (by his mother, a grand son of Abd al Muttalib,) who em- 

• IlishSrai says of him ; 

Jjtl Uh: ^ (/>. 56 ) So Tabari, who, however, adds tlio Maho- 

metan conceit, that he was on the look out for a prophet about to rise among the race of 
Ishmacl U ^ ^ vjJj j) ) 

JyUu.1 ^ A>} (p. n.) 

had embraced** Christianity, and studied their books until he had reached (a know- 
Icdge of the faith ;) and ho was one of those who deduced from thenco that 
there was a prophet about to arise for this nation from tho children of Ishmael.” 

So also as to his knowledge of the Old Testament. (ihiJ, p. 91.) j 

Jjb) ^ There is no good authority for believing him 

to have previously adopted the Jewish religion. Other traditions make him to liavo 
Copied from the Gospels in Hebrew, or (according to various readings) in Arabic 

Sprengcr satisfactorily 

sliowR that the expression hero used signifies simply transcription, not translation, 
ip- to, note i ) 

The trudiiioiml tendency would bo to magnify Waraca’s knowledge of tho Scrip- 
hues, in order to give more weight to his testiinony in favor of Mahornct, and to 
Iteiir out the fiction that he was a prophet. Waraca seems to linvo died 

before Mahomet ptMtely assumed the prophetic oflice, and hence wc should not 
trust too much lo the accounts of him. ( Cnf, Canon. B . ; See M. C. dc Perceval^ 
/., />. 322.) 

t See Canons II. g. and h, pp. 52, 53, of article on the Or^jk^ Sources of 
^lahomeCt Biography, ^ 
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braced Islam, but afterwards, in Abyssinia, went over to Chris- 
tianity.* The fourth was Zeid^ the grand-sOn of Nofail, and 
cousin of Omar.f Of him tradition says that Tie condemned 
the idolatrous sacrifices of the Kaaba, reprobated the burying 
alive of infant daughters, and “ followed the religion of Abra- 
ham.” But not content with such assertions, the traditionists 
add, that Zeid possessed distinct knowledge of the coming pro- 
phet, and left his4^1utation to be delivered when he should 
arise ; nay, ho described bis very appearance, stated that he 
would be of the family, of Abd al Muttalib, and even foretold 
that he would emigrate to Medina! He died while the Kaaba 
was rebuilding, and was buried at the foot of Mount Hira.J 
Though we reject, as puerile and unfounded legends, these 

♦ lie emigrated to Abyssinia witli those who fled from the porseention at Mecca, 
After embracing Christianity, he met a party of the Mnssalmans, and said to them, 
V now WG SCO, but ye arc feeling after sight, and see not.” {Hishfimi, p. .56.) lie 
died in Abyssinia, and Mahomet sent for his widow, 0mm Habiba, daughter of 
Abu Sofldn, and married her at Medina. 

f Owing to a debasing Arab custom, which allowed the son to marry, (if it did 
not give him tlie riglvt to inherit^) his father’s wklows, Xcld was at the same time 
the cousin and the uncle of Omar. Nofail’s widow, Juida, who had already born 
to him Khattdb (Omaris father,) was married hy his son Amr, and bore to him 
Zoid, who was thus the uterine brother of Khattdb, and likewise his nephew. 

X Wdekidi, Tabari and llishdmi have all copious accounts of Zeid. Hishami 
H the least inancllous, though even ho says that after tra\ oiling through Mesop<Aa- 
Tuia and Syria, oiuiuiring of the Rabbis and clcrj:y for “ the Faith of Abraham,” 
ho came to a monk in Baled, who told him the usual story that a Prophet would 
shortly arise in Arabia, so ho h.istoned back, but was killed on the way. He also 
states that Zeid was persecuted by his undo Kbattab, who stationed him at Ilira, 
and would not allow him to enter Mecca, lest any slioulil fuliow his heresy. 
(pp, .56— .59.) Waekidi has several traditions attributing many purely Mahometan 
spdlhes ami piaciiccs to him: (j>p. 255, 2.5.5i) see some ol these quoted by 
BplWgcr. (pp. 41 — l.‘l ) He has also the absurd story of Ins leaving his salutalion 
for the coming I’ropliet, whieli, when delivered by Amr to Mahomet, was returned 
fcy the latter, who said be had seen Zeid in Parndwie, joyfully drawing al ng his 
skirts (i. walking with joyous step.) He used the Kaaba os his Kebhv. His 
place of burial is given by the same authority. 

Taharrs irnditioiiss i imerove upon tho'*** nai ration*, t^at wo cannot resist translat- 
ing the fo lowiiii;, to show ihcr utter worlhb*s«n' s>. “ Amir ibn Kubia suid, I beard 
Zeid *1 0 k >18 f'dl ws; — Verilp, I look for a p ophet from among the sems of Ixniaelt 
and from among the rhtlilren oj' AM alMnItalth ; and [ think that / sHjU not teach 
ta In'! dill/, but vndy, / believe on hint, and I attest hts truth, and / bear witness that 
he j« (t ti ne piophet. lint tj thou siirvivest to see him, then, repeat to him a salutation 
from inr. JVinv sh dl I describe to thcc his appearance, that he mag not remain hid 
J'luin tiu'cf 1 said, “ Do so!” Thou folio's s Zeid’s description of Mahomet’s per- 
son, i eject ion by tlio Meeeans, emigration to Yaihreb and final victoiy Take 
lut'd, " proeoe'lc'l the jiro(>hetic susto "that thou art md deceived in hm, for I have 
visited every citg in search of the Filth of Abraham, and every one of the Jciot and 
Chi istiiiiis and ,\faijnns say that this religion is fniut to follow, and they seek for 
the .same .signs as I have (ptm unto thee, and they say thtre will no more be any 
piophrt afier him" * So,” eontimied Amir, “ when I was converted, I told the 
pioplu i the Nidiig of Zeid, and I recitcil his salutation : Hn<i the prophet returned 
liiH NalmaiiMn, 01 ^, p'aved for mercy iqion him; and said, / have seen him in Para^ 
disr,,ye"(p VVe see how the trmiition hM grow u ilk its fabricated element* 
bvlwecu the of Waekidi and Tabari. 
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anticipations of the prophet, and though the patent tendency 
to invent them makes it difficult to sever the real from the 
fictitious in the matter of the four enquirers, yet we cannot 
hesitate to admit that, not only in their case, but probably in 
that of many others also, a spirit of enquiry into true religion 
the rejection of idolatry, and a perception of the superiority of 
Judaism and Christianity, did exist. With such enquirers 
Mahomet deeply sympathized, and Ii^ld, no dlhbt, frequent con- 
verse on the dark and gross idolatry of Mecca, and the need 
of a more spiritual faith. 

Mahomet was now approaching his fortieth year. He had 
gradually become more and more pensive : contemplation and 
reHection now engaged his whole mind. The debasement of 
Ills people, his own uncertainty as to the true religion, the dim 
and imperfect shadows of Judaism and Christianity excityif>* 
doubts, without satisfying them, pressed heavily upon his sotif, 
and he frequently retired to seek relief from meditation in the ‘ 
solitary glens and rocks near Mecca.* Ilis favorite spot was a 
cave among tlie declivities at the foot of Mount Hira, a lofty 
conical hill to the north of Mecca.* He would retire thither 
for days at a time, and his faithful wife is said sometimes to 
have accompanied hirn.f The continued solitude, instead of 


Sinco called Jebel Ndr, or Mountain of Lijfht, beennso Mahomet Is said to 
have received Ins fir^t revelation there. Ah Rcy tiives a drawing of it. ( Vol. //., p, 
; Uurkharat, p. 175.) A cleft among the rocks about six loet square, 
IS still shown in the vicinity as the cave in which Mahomet meditated. Others make 
It four yards long and one to three broad. (Sprentjer, p. 94, n. m.) 

t Iho traditionists say that Mahomet used to spend the month of Ramadhan 

ycaily in the cave at Hira Tl,.,u . ^ 


' , ^ Hint maiunnei useu lo spend iiio moniM ot Jtamadha 

,'caily in the cave at Hira, Thus llishatni : — “ Mahomet used to visit llira foa.n, 
niontii every tear Now that was a religious practice which the Corcish usePio 
pcriurni in the days of iheir heathenism. And so it was that Mahomet was wont 
0 spend this month at Hira, and he used lo feed all the pour tliat resorted to him ; 
« i<i when the period of his visitation at Hira was fulfilled, ho would return and 
c II oinpass the Kaaha seven limes : and that was in tlio mouth of llaiuzan." (pu 

u : ;• ' commenced tlm 

I actioo “ lhat it was the worship of God, which iliut putiiarch used to begin 
‘ h the new moon of llamndhan, and continue during the wliolo of that month '* 

- p 91. n. V.) Tahari goes still further It was the habit of those 

U'hites who aspired to being thought very pious, to spend llio month of Jtajab 
olJr '*?! ^ . “’.rl" silence. This habit was more particularly 

thw ^ llashimitcs. Every family had its separate place on the Mount for 

s purjKi*.e and some had buildings in which they resided dining their sccIuMon ” 
H ,1 from the Persian vcision of Tabaii j but we do not 

It the pns&.ige m tlic original Arabic copy.) 

of traditions, and do not bcl eve that the inhabitants 

the* tr V • • ‘ practice os is attributed to them. It is the tendency of 

them foreshadow the customs and precepts of Jhlam, as if some of 

Twaot. IT Mahomet as a part of “ the religion of Abraham ” (vide 

thft ^‘^1 I ** ^ery evident that the idea of a fast was /rW bonoved from 
i fc ^ ^ ***^^^^ Mrthomet had emigrated to Medina, It was originally 
P like that of the Jews, on the 10th of Moharrom, and aftcrwuma when Muho- 
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Btilling his anxiety, magnified into sterner and more impressive 
shapes tiie solemn realities which perplexed and agitated his 
soul. Close by was the grave of the aged Zeid, who having 
spent a life-time in the same enquiries, had now passed into the 
state of certainty : and might he himself not reach the same 
assurance without crossing the gate of death ? 

All around was bleak and rugged. To the east and south, 
the vision from th^cave of Hira is bounded by lofty mountain 
ranges, but to the north and west, there is an extensive prospect 
thus described by the traveller: — “ The country before us had a ' 
* dreary aspect, not a single green spot being visible ; barren, 

‘ black, and grey hills, and white sandy valleys, were the only 
‘ objects in sight.”* There was harmony between these wild 
scenes of external nature, and the troubled chaotic elements at 
that time forming his view of the spiritual world. By de- 
grees his impulsive and susceptible mind was wrought up to 
the highest pitch of excitement ; and he would give vent to 
his agitation in wild and rlijupsodical language, the counterpart 
of his mind struggling after the truth. The following frag- 
ments, which found their way into the Coran, may perhaps 
belong to this period : 

8UBA rrn. 

Ity the declining day, I swear! 

Verily, innn is in the way of ruin ; 

Excepting such as possess faith, 

And do tliosc things which bo right, 

And stir up one another to truth imd steadfastness. 

And again : — 

SUHA C. 

I swear by the rushing (horses) that pant ! 

Uy those that strike fire (witli their hoofs) flashing I 
By those that scour (the enemy’s land,) ° * 

And darken it with dust, 

And penetiatc thereby the host! 


met rccedod from them, he established a fast of his own in the month of Ramadhau. 
(■ber /utxjri, p. 213; Cnf alio p, 37 of the IKiii/jut Mahatttmedau% dem Jmlenlhume 
uu/ i/enonomcn" of Ahrabam (iayer.) 

'flio truth seems to be that Mahomet retired frequently ( not periodically,) to 
Mount liiid, for several days at a time, and stayed so long as his provisions lasted. 
Then ho returned home, and cither remained there for a while, or I'ui'iiisluiig him- 
self with a fresh supply, retired again to the cave. {Tubari, p. 8G ) 

Kis wife, anxious and surprised at this strange demeanour, may have sometimes 
accompanied him to watch his movements, and see that no ill Inifel him. 

* liiirkhardt s Travels, p, 176; CnJ Sura XXW,, r. 2M. “Dost thou not see 
ill. It ♦ • ♦ in the mountains, there are strata w line and red, of various hues, 
soul Olliers are of a deep black ; and of men and beasts aud cattle dicre aio whose 
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Verily, man is to his Lord ungrateful ; 

And he is himself a witness thereof; 

And, verily, he is keen in the love of ^this world’s) good. 

Ah ! wotteth he not, when that which is in the graves shall bo 
scattered abroad. 

And that which is in (men’s) hearts shall be brought forth ; 

Verily, their Lord shall in that day bo informed as to them. 

And perhaps 

8UEA XCIX. 

When the earth shall tremble with her quaking ; 

And the earth shall cast forth her burthens ; 

And man shall say, What aileth herr 

In that day shall she unfold her tidings, 

Heeause the Lord shall have inspired her. 

In tliat day shall mankind advance in ranks, that they may be- 
hold their works. 

And whoever shall have wrought good of the weight of a grain, 
shall behold it. 

And whoever shall have wrought evil of the weight of a grain, 
shall behold it. 

Nor was he wanting in prayer for guidance, to the great 
Being who, he felt, alone could give it. The following petitions, 
though probably adapted subsetjuently for public worslnp, con- 
tain perhaps the germ of his daily prayer at this early period. 

SURA r. 

Praise be to God, the Lord of Creation ; 

TIio All-merciful, the All-compassionate I 

Ilulcr of the day of reckoning ! 

Thee we worship, and Thee we invoke for help. 

Lead us in the straight path ; — 

The path of those upon whom thou hast been gi'acious. 

Not of those that arc the objects of wrath, or that arc in error .f 

How such aspirations developed themselves into the belief 
that thg subject of them was inspired from heaven, is a dark 
and painful theme, to which in some future paper we may 
possibly recur. 

* Of the four Suras above quoted, which wo believe to bo the earliest extant 
composition of Mahomet, the cm and c, are generally placed by the Mahometan 
tradiiionists early, i. e., about the 10th or 12th in order. But the xax is reckoned 
RlH)ut 90th, and is generally represented os a Sura revealed at Medina, though 
Borne arc critical enough to dispute this. The reader will hence perceive how entire- 
ly depcadent we arc on internal evidence as fixing the chronological order of the 
Coran, 

The 1st Sura is said to have been more than once revealed, which, if it hoi any 
definite meaning, may signify, that although one of the earliest pieces, it was 
Afterwards recast to suit the requirements of public worship. 
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Art. IV. — 1. The Fifteen Decisive Battles of ike World. 

Professor Creasy^ 2 vols. 

2. Bemarhs on the Native Troops of ike Indian Amy. By 

Map)' John Jacob, 0. B. 

AVe live in an ago of re-action. Young Lords, who not 
long ago, put forth such lines as, 

“ Let lawa and Icarnin*^, wcaltli and commerce die, 

But give US atill our old nobility !" 

Are now lecturing at Mcclianics’ Institutes, and playing Cricket 
with tho pupils of Kaggod Schools. 

In Church matters wo know, many of us too painfully, how 
a slothful carelessness as to outward forms and ceremonies has 
brought us to a perfect foppery of crosses, candlesticks, paint- 
ed fonts, &c. In tho Army tho same ultimately-purifying 
tempest is also raging, our libraries are inundated with 
Manuals, duly bound in rod, on almost every technical sub- 
ject connected with tho profession of arms. As was to bo 
expected, many of these liot-pressed publications are likely to 
be as tem[)orary in consideration as the feeling which has given 
riso to them. Many of thorn aro simply childish ; merely 
technical Manuals, to be learnt by heart as a cram ; utterly 
unsuggestivo, and carrying tho art of war no farther than tho 
drill-ground, 

Uero, in accordance with the wise law of tho mutual balance 
of opposite forces, while wo havo Members of Parliament enun- 
ciating Peace-Congress absurdities, wo havo a grave Professor 
in a Classical University, taking for his thesis, “ The Fifteen 
Battles of the World," Tho subject is a grand one ; would 
havo been too much, perhaps, to expect that the treatment of 
it should bo equally grand. 

It is a good book, though w'o do not think tho Professor has 
made tho most of his subject. Without wisliing for tho 
longtlieued and intiated, though often beautiful, imagery of 
Alison, wo should have liked a greater warmth in description, 
and a greater depth of inference and reflection after each battle 
di'scrihed ; both as a battle, and as an event in the history of 
tho world. Put wo do not purpose entering into a criticism 
on mere language and style. As regards tho selection of tho 
battles to bo pronounced the decisive ones of tho world, wo 
tlunk, if wo must itart by limiting tho number to fifteen, tho 
Professor has selected the fifteen ; the arbitrariness of the num- 
ber he adyg^ to very Sensibly in his Preface. It is hardly 
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tenable, perhaps, but not worth arguing about. Wo con- 
fess, however, while agreeing in tlio selection, wo think the 
battles are not all selected quite consistently, with tho Professor’s 
own principle of choosing for his list, that battle which com- 
menced to turn the tide of afiaii-s at tho time, or we should 
have Vimiera instead of AVaterloo, which would bo manifestly 
absurd. But let us come to the battles. 

]. First on the list comes Marathon, 490 B. C. The Greeks, 

1 1,000 strong, under Miltiades, Callimachus, Aristides, and The- 
inistocles, completely beat the infinitely superior invading force 
of the Persians, under Dates and Artapherncs ; killing G,1)00 of 
tliem, with a loss to themselves of only 192. The great dispropor- 
tion in loss may be partly accounted for by the superior armour, 
bothofi‘ensiveanddefensive,of thoGreeks. Itseems thattheGreek 
soldiers were in such good wind and training, that they were 
able to advance to the attack at a run, ami so quick, that they 
broke into tho Persian line before the Cavalry could get at them. 
Tliorc was no Greek Cavalry in th#ficld. After tho battle, 
Aliltiiides proved hintself a true and able General, by at once 
inarching back to cover Athens, which he "succeeded in doing 
by a forced night-march ; completely hafiling tho Persians, who 
bad sailed round on tho chance of the Greek army going to sleep 
after its victory, and leaving Athens unguarded at their mercy. 
An interesting historical incident of this battle, is the volun- ' 
tarv march, and turn-out to aid the Athenians, of the whole 
armed muster of the Platieans, only 1,000 strong, in gratitude 
for h('lp given them formerly in a (piarrel witli the Thebans, 
i’ciiiaps, about the only instance of real national gratitude on 
U'(*ord ! 

27 Next comes tho siege of Syracuse, 413 B. C. Tho 
Atlieniims, first under Nicias, and afterwards under Demos- 
thenes (not of course the Orator) were completely beaten oil 
by the Syracusans, aided by the Spartans, under the direction 
<^^1 the traitor Alcihiades. There was a goo<l deal of lighting 
by sea as well as on land. The high ground of Kpipola', 
''Inch commanded Syracuse, was tlic key stone of tho business, 
‘Uid this Nicias had quito overlooked. Demosthenes turne(l 
bis attention to this point at once, but it was too luto then, and 
there was nothing left but to retreat. 

3. Tho battle of Arbela, 331 B. C. Alexander the Great, at 
Ibe liead of 40,000 men, of wliom about 5,000 men wero 
Cavalry, attacked Darius not far from tho ancient Nineveh, 
and toUilly defeated him, though nearly three times liis su- 
perior in numbers. Alexander seems to have first recon- 
noitred closely and well ; (would that Lord Gougl^iad done 

^ o 
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80 at Chillian wallah, or General Wliish at the first siege of 
Mooltan :) and decided, most properly, against a night attack. 
He advanced his columns obliquely, not perpendicular, to the 
enemy’s lino. The battle was aecided chiefly by the Cavalry 
under Aretes, Ariston, and Menidas. Alexander himself, 
seizing the opportunity of a gap in the enemy’s line, dashed at 
it with the Cavalry near him, and had all the Persian’s flank 
at his mercy. This is what that veteran and thorough-bred 
Light-Cavalry-man Be Brack calls the u-preqm. This is 
the^rand secret of wielding Cavalry. No wild useless gallop- 
ing about, but a quiet and far-seeing sharp look-out for the 
proper opportunity, and then— and not till then— spurs home, 
and no stopping. The Macedonian Infantry, the famous 
Phalanx, was found sixteen deep, with two feet between each 
rank ; their spear was twenty-four feet long. A most cum- 
bersomo formation and equipment, one would think, but 
gallant thing.s wore done with it. The Cavalry wore armed 
with lance and sword. 

k Battle of Metaurus, 207 B. C.t The two Roman 
armies under Claudius Nero and Marcus Livius, defeated the 
Carthaginians under Hasdrubal. Nero was opposed to and 
watching the division of the Carthaginian army under 
Hannibal, but having seized some important despatches from 
his camp, ho, Nero, determined to make a junction if 
possible with Marcus Livius, and overwhelm * Jlasdrubal 
first. Ho matlo forced marches, letting his men rest 
by turns, without halting, in waggons that the country people 
gave liim as ho wont along ; and having arranged with Livius, 
reached Ids camp at dark, and the additional force was quietly 
admitted without any more tents being pitched, or sign made. 
Tlie battle was fouglit next day, and com]dotely simcceded. 
Hasdrubal was himself killed in tlio action, and Nor* on re 
gaining bis old post before Hannibal, flung the brother's bead 
into Ilannibars camp, tho first tidings be received of tlio blow 
intlii'tod on tlio Cartliaginian arms. The battle was a bard- 
fought one, but chiefly decided by Nero, who having been 
unable to make much way against tho enemy, posted on some 
bigli ground in front of his right, coolly counter-marched tho 
wliolo <'f tho right wing which he commanded, round by tho 
roar of tho centre and left, and tlion bringing up In’s left 
sliouldors, on the extreme left of tho lino, fell on tho enemy's 
dank, and overturned him from right to left. The wliole husi- 
UL'ss was a fine piece of strategy on the part of the Roman 
Cn neral, and well deserved tho success it gained. 

r>. ThoAmous battle between Armimus the German, and 
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the Roman General and Governor Varus, A. D. 9. Arminius, 
one of those men raised up for their country at a crisis, 
the whole couritry round the head-quarters of Varus, in West- 
piialia, to rise in arms, and managed to get Varus to put him- 
self at the head of the Roman army of occupation, to quell the 
insurrection, which was represented as trilling, but requiring 
a demonstration of force against it. The German sot tlie 
country people to bully the Romans well on the march, and 
kept his army close pressing on, but without risking an on- 
c^^agement, until ho had got them into a difiicult and danger- 
ous bit of country for an army to pass. Hero the road was 
broken up, and well barricaded in front, and now Arminius, 
exactly timing his attack, dashed in upon the Roman 
legions, and almost annihilated them. An interesting epjsodo 
in the history of this German hero ; lie was opposed to his 
brother Flavius, who served with the Roman army ; the two 
brothers had a long conversation witkeach other froni opposite 
banks of the river Weser, and it endft in a mutually earnest 
<and fruitless elfort lo win the other over to liis own side. It 
was somewhat a novel lesson to tho Roman arms this, and a 
very severe one, and caused great indignation when rcporteci 
at Rome. It was a shadow cast before of coming events. 

6‘. A long inteml now, and a sad one for Romo, tho Mis- 
tress of the World, brings us under Mr. Creasy’s guidance to 
tbo battle of Chalons, A. D, 451. Attila, at tlic head of his 
Huns, beaten by tho allied forces of tho Visigoths and Ro- 
ruans, under yEtius and Theodoric. Tho Cavalry did tho busi- 
ness principally, but Attila saved himself by a steady, wcll- 
ordored retreat on his camp, which ho liad roughly fortified, 
•sud he was not molested next day.. This victory saved Romo 
for a wMlc. 

7. A. D. 732, ju.st a hundred years after tho death of 
Mahomed, brings us to the battle of Tours ; tho Saracens, in 
die summer of their power— the Arabs under Abdurahman, 
having over-run Spain, crossed tho Pyrenees and commenced 
to ravage the south of Franco ; they were met and complete- 
ly defeated by the French under Charles Martel, after a long 

fierce fight. The Arab force was principally Cavalry, but 
very badly disciplined, and not being able to bo kept together, 
particularly from plundering in tho town of Tours, they got 
most thoroughly thrashed, and their courno further northward 
as stopped. 

8. On English ^ound at Ia.st The battle of Hastings), 
A. D. Tho Normans chie^ indebted to their capital 

Cavalry for tho victory. The Saxons had nolj^ng to be 
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ashamed of ; they seem to have fought right well. Harold was 
badly Wounded at last, and unable to command, or surely he 
would not have let his Saxons leave their vantage ground, se- 
duced by the stale and most ticklish manoeuvre of a sham 
retreat, which perfectly succeeded in this instance. If the 
Saxons had been able to slip some Cavalry at the Normans, as 
soon as they turned their backs to execute the feint, and the 
Infantry had staid on their position, there might have been a 
different tale to tell. 

9. We pass over to France. The English have at last got 
check-mated ; — the battle of Orleans, 1429 A. D. Joan of Arc, 
a true heroine, who has not had historical justice by any means 
done to her, having raised the spirits of the French army to 
fighting order again, managed to get through the besiegers into 
Orleans, beat the English under Talbot, Salisbury and Suffolk, 
in a pitched battle, and coinpel^d them to raise the siege 
I'hero must have baen gross negligence in the English lines to 
allow Joan to pass into 'Orleans with a re-inforcement, for 
which the subsequent trouncing served them right. Joan did 
not pretend to any tactics ; leaving all the actual Generalship, 
with a woman’s tact and sense, to Dunois. She said, “ I used 
to toll them to go on boldly, and then I went before them 
boldly myself.” Not a htid foundation for tactic.s, this. 

10. Launch wo now upon the sea. A. D. 1588, a glorious 
band of tho old English species of heroes, Lord Howard of 
Effingham, Hawkes, Frobisher, Jlrakc, Fenton, Southwell, and 
others, all good men and true, set sail from Plymouth to 
meet the gigantic Armada of Spain. They steered straight 
for the Spanish line, as it boro in sight in form of a long 
crescent, sailed through it, and then turned about, followc(l 
them up, and despito their superior size, took or destrpyed all 
that dia not nin away. 

1 1. Next on tho “ decisive” list comes tho battle of Blen- 
licim, A. D. 1704. The allies, under Marlborough and Eugene, 
completely beat the Frencli under Tallard and Marsin. Cavalry 
decided the day. Tho famous Irish Brigade in tho French 
service were carrying all before them, when Marlborough caught 
them in flank with his Cavalry, broke them, got his Cavalry 
together again, and finished by a general charge. (Here is tho 
d-propos again). It was a complete victory. 

Twenty-four battalions and twelve squadrons were surround- 
ed, and had to surrender, in the village of Blepheim. Tallard 
hero was evidently no match for Marloorough ; he was beaten 
off hand before liia reserves could move. The Ameers at 
Mcoaoo se^ to have made something of a similar mistake in 
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occupying a walled Shilcargah which had only one opening, 
Sir (Charles Napier posted a company of grenadiers at this 
opening, with orders to hold it till death ; they did so, glorious- 
ly, and some 6,000 men of the Ameers' force were thus pai’a- 
lyscd by this one company. 

12. Next comes Pultowa, A. D. 1709. What a dilTerence 
to the Russia of 1854, that is now bullying Europe! The 
Russians having invariably been beaten by tlio Swedes, at last 
learned to beat in turn. Peter the Great seems to have 
managed his countrymen admirably. The Swedes under 
Charles XII. attacked the Russians in their entrenchments, 
which they forced ; but Peter got a body of Cavalry and Infan- 
try in good order outside his lines, and caught the Swedes in 
Hank and rear, and oomidetcly over-turned them. Reyond his 
indomitable chivalry of character, — a grand feature certainly to 
oommonce with in a Comimmder, — Charles XII. seems to have 
had little of the General in mm. He was ^ways too hn’ ahead 
of his resources. • 

RJ. Tlio New World now. Rattle of Saratoga, A. D. 1777. 
General Rurgoyne, at the head of the Rritisli army, after being 
well beaten, surrendered to the American Generals Gates ami 
Arnold, who seem to hayo done their part with their raw 
troops right well. A great deal of bad management on our 
side all through this unfortunate war, and the affair under 
notice was a disgraceful one. The other English General, Sir 
Henry Clinton, was marching straight on Saratoga ; on tho day 
of tho fight, the advance detachment of Clinton's division w’as 
only forty miles distant, and on tho day Rurgoyne capitulated, 
ho got news from Sir Henry Clinton’s head rniarters, only fifty 
miles otl, and all in high order and spirits ; but this was just 
too late ; tho Rritish army had surrcmlcred. 

The two Generals, Clinton and Rurgoyne, should have opened 
a communication with each other at all risks ; their mutual 
ignorance of each other's movements was most disgraceful to 
them as Commanders, and on tho part of Rurgoyne, there was 
a great want of endurance and devotion added in surrendering, 
when there was the least possible hope of re-inforcoment, and 
which he must have known was scmicwliere near at any rate. 
We are rather surprised at having come to Saratoga without 
Jiny notice of Plassey in the Professor's “ decisive" list. What 
Saratoga was cujaimt our dominion in America, Plasscy was 
equally the crism for our dominion in India. 

14. The battle of Valmy, 1792 A. D. The French, after 
several defeats, beat, under the very able generalship of Dum- 
ouriez, who succeeded La Fayette, tho Prussian ^^lied forces 
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under tlio Duko of Brunswick. The Duke seems to have 
managed very badly. After ho had taken Verdun, he was, 
with iiis fine army, actually between the two French corps, 
J)umoiiriez, and Kellerman^a ; whom he ought to have turnecl 
upon fiercely and singly, and either beat them one after the 
other, or, at any rate, destroyed one of them ; but he let his 
opportunity pass ; Dumouriez out-manoeuvred him, effected 
a junction with Kcllcrman, and the whole aspect of the war 
was changed. 

15. As wo have come to the mystic limit of fifteen, we 
need hardly say that it is Waterloo which crowns our list. In 
a notice like this, any thing more than naming the battle 
would bo almost an impertinence. Si home's we would refer 
the reader to as the best account ; next best Sir Walter Scott’s, 
in his Life of Napoleon; and all soldiers who have the oppor- 
tunity, should consider it a duty t^pay a visit to that famous 
fi«dd, and go over tile ground carciully. Wo duly made our 
])ilgrimage tluther, and having of course road well up the 
accounts of the battle, the ground seemed f[uite familiar to us, 
and it was no great effort of imagination to people it with the 
respective Commanders, divisions, brigades, and regiments, 
wlioso names are .so imperi.shably conm eted with that awful 
glory. After seeing the ground, it struck us that the Frencli 
Cavalry should have done more. They faced the fire gallantly 
('uough, but seem to have made the fatal mistake of pulling 
up, instead of going on. We road of their horsemen coolly 
sncrilicing themselves, trying to hack their horses into the 
s(piaros, and so oh ; but on sueli ground tliey should have done 
more than trot up to the squares and back again, although 
tlio said squares were British. 

1 lowever melancholy for human nature the reflection, the 
fact is luiyond question, that the chief events in the histories of 
nations have turned upon the issues of battles. Under Pro- 
vidouco, soldiers have had the principal parts in the execution 
of tlio fates of nations and of people. Surely then the sys- 
tem of our armies is a subject for earnest and constant con- 
sidunition. As wo arc in India, and would faiu bo practical in 
our giMieration, we will confine ourselves to the army serving 
in India ; or, rather to the chief portion of it, the Company’s 
Jinny. As wo said before, it is an ago of rc-action wo are 
in. No doubt, things will come right in duo time in the army, 
jis in other parts of the body politic, but just* at present the 
( fleets are injurious. Tlio school-master just now is so in- 
tensely abroad, that instead of grafting mental accomplishment 
oil the prof^ion of arms in tho bringing up of the young gene- 
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ration of soldiers, — the red coat, the sword, “ the circumstance 
of glorious war,'' seem entirely put on the shelf. It is openly put 
forth as a principle of Government, that the highest reward 
for an Officer is to remove liim from tlio exercise of his pro- 
fession ; that no military zeal, achievements, or long service, 
is to bo weighed in the selection of Officers for the Staff, in 
default of their having “ passed " m the Hindustani lan- 
guage ; and the appointment of a Bazar Master, or a subor- 
dinate situation in the Commissariat, is conceived an iii- 
tinitely titter object of ambition to our young Officers than 
the command of a company. And, truly, when on looking 
at the Army List, we find that, exclusive of the Command- 
ing Officer, the average number of Officers present with their 
regiments is about one Captain and four Subalterns to each, 
and consider that of these the Captain and one Subaltern will 
l)robably bo married, leaving^ their comrades to form the mess \ 
that of these some will be often sick or on Jeavo ; ami tliat all 
the while. Courts-martial, Courts Impiiry, and all the vari- 
ous routine duties have to bo carried out on precisely the 
same scale as though the regiments were complete; to say 
nothing of “ examinations” and parados over “roufjh rjroumlf’* 
(save tlie mark !) lately introduced into the Western Bresi- 
dency ; considering all this, as the Emperor of the Frencli 
ba\s, it is not surprising that youthful military ardour should 
subside into voting military duty a boro. It seems really 
coming to this ; and when Officers are to bo looked upon by 
the Government they serve as the “ refuse,” what are tlicv 
to think of themselves? AVliat arc theif men to think 
ef them ? What are their men likely to think of tlieinselvcs ? 
Ihiglish blood is the lifo-blooil of the Indian army ; to keep 
that blood liealthy and not .stagnant, there must bo the friction 
and comfort of association, not tho sloth and despair engen- 
dered by isolation ; and as a simple matter of common sense, 
putting military principles on one side, tlm duty of the army 
cannot bo performed as it should be, unlcs.s, in the first place, 
this duty is looked on as a sphere of honour, not of degradation, 
a punishment for not having “ pa.ssed in Hindustani” ; and, 
secondly, without a proper proportion of Officers to be sliarors 
and workers together in that duty.* Wo are here at issue witli 
an authority, to differ with whom we are very reluctant, and 

* Wc must in our ju(iicia] capacity protest Major JncoIjV expression of 

“ frivolous duties.” courtier may have frnoloiw duties to perfoini, hut to a 
soldier nothiiiff that is duty “ cansbe frivolous every hit of pi|)c cla^ or hlackiiiK is 
Hem III the f^raiid sum required to win battles. We helieve no iimn livm/^ can 
practically have a higher sense of what duty is timn ilajor Jacob ; wc suspect him 
t^nly to be somewhat wanting in diaOrjcris. k 
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for whom we have the very highest respect, Major John Jacob ; 
but on this point, we must conquer our habitual respect, 
and boldly disagree. It did not n«ed that distinguished 
and able Officer to tell us that quality is better than 
quantity, or that three or four first-rate men are worth an 
infinite number of ordinary and inferior ones. But even to 
this quantity^tandard there is a limit. 

One good horse may pull as much as two bad ones, but he 
cannot pull a load which it takes six bad ones to move. 
Major Jacob, indeed, would bodily do away with a great part 
of tho load ; Courts-martial, Committees, and so forth, ho 
would do away with ; to a great extent his -ideas are no doubt 
right ; but they go the length of an entire change of system 
in the British service ; and there is no more chance of tho 
whole army being organized on the model of tho regiments 
of Scinde Horse, than there is of getting a Commandant for 
every regiment of tho stamp of John Jacob. But conceive the 
whole system of tho British army changed ; Articles of war, 
llules and Regulations, all issuing from, and centering in, tlie 
Commander of each regiment ; tlieso Commandci^ are to be 
selected from tho entire body of Olhcers, who are to bo borne 
on the strength of the European portion of tlie army. Wliat 
will the European portion say. to it ? Select for the native 
liranch, and leave tho “refuse'' for the command of our 
European soldiery ! Surely, this is not an unfair resolution of 
Major Jacob's problem. A most noble example has Major 
Jacob set before tho army, both in himself, his Ollicers and his 
men ; but when ho says from his eyrie at Khangur, where ho 
has been working away for some ton years past, absolute com- 
mander of liis tine body of 1,600 horsemen, and monarch of 
all he surveyed ; that because Ids system has been tried and 
not found wanting ; therefore it is manifest, that the same 
system is the true one for our Indian army ; we can only say 
that tho semaVar strikes us tho other way, that the splendid 
success of Ids system for a portion of tho army under excep- 
tional circumstances, is no sutficient reason why it would 
answer for the army at largo, under the usual concomitant 
circumstances. 

But let us start afre.sh. Tlie fate of England’s Empire in 
India may, in the course of events, hang, as it lias before hung, 
on the is.suo of a battle ; that is, under Providence, on the con- 
duct of our armies. 

Can our armies in India afford to make light of such a 
consideration ? No — they cannot — they dare not. No man in 
Ins scusos^ros. Clearly for our armies to bo efficient ; wo 
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should have none but able hands and hearts in our ranks ; 
none but able heads and hearts to command. And is it not 
notorious that there aie numbers in the upper ranks of 
our Native soldiery, particularly in the Bengal Presidency, 
totally unable, decrepid in body and mind? And on the pre- 
sent system of regimental duty, being the punishment of “ un- 
passed” ofiiccrs, how can you expect them to li»e able Com- 
manders ? For the first serious evil, an alteration of tlio pre- 
sent system of pay, pensions,"* and discharges, is absolutely 
and urgently remiired : for the second we would simply sug- 
gest, not a Stan Corps, nor a Staff Appointment Corps, but a 
Commissariat Corps; and for the general Staff, to freely 
admit Queen's as well as Company's Officers. All the sub- 
ordinate Commissariat situations. Instead of being objects of 
amhition to our young Officer.s, would make suitable and ex- 
pedient berths for deserving men of the non-Commissioned 
and Warrant Ranks. AVe do not think tlmt the throwing open 
Staft situations to the Royal Service would act unfairly on the 
Company's. We consider that the majority of Officers of the 
Royal Service, who stay out in India, have no more interest to 
get tliein appointments than the majority of the Company's 
Udieors ; while the perpetual answer to present and worthy appli- 
cants for Staft employ, “ too many Officers already absent irom 
your regiment," would be no longer available. We have gone 
to the utmost of our limits in the present article, and must per- 
force stop. Earnest men however will not stop ; and it is to earnest 
nicn we would fain fancy ourselves speaking. Only let us all be 
in earnest, think of what our duty is, and strive and pray to do 
it, nnd we need not fear. Lot earnest men, who have the will 
and knowledge, act and speak ; let earnest men, who have the 
power, hoar and act ! But gagging orders, dated Simla, certifi- 
cates and childish parades over “ rouyh ground from our 
Commanders ; and old age and imbecility in tho ranks ; dis- 
gust and impatience among our young Officers ; and disgust 
and despair among our old ones ; this is not the way to win 
die decisive battles of the world. 

* 'Hie new Bclieme of pensiona to the Native array, issned by Government in 
l'^17, wa8 positively suicidal ; and must be edtered if tbe army U to consist of effici- 
ent soldiers, not worn>oat veterans. 
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Art. V. — Oovernmeiit Oazdte.— Appointment of Mr. T. 0, 

Loch to he Inspector of Jails in thrower Provinces. 

The great Macaulay (and may his shadow never be less !) 
commenced, as our readers will probably remember, one of 
his famous ^ntributions to the Edinburgh Review^ in this 
wise. “ Those who have attended to the practice of our literary 

* tribunal, are well aware that, by certain legal fictions similar 

* to those of Westminster Hall, we are frequently enabled to 
‘ take cognizance of cases lying beyond the sphere of our ori- 

* ginal jurisdiction.” Wo freely confess ourselves to be now 
somewhat behind the age ; for we intend to follow Mr. Macau- 
lay’s example ; and to make Mr. Loch, (with no disrespect to 
him, however,) for the most part a mere Richard Roe, who will 
be but seldom mentioned in any other stage of the proceedings, 
This gentleman’s rather appropriately-sounding name therefore 
is placed at the head of our article, principally for the purpose 
of bringing the subject of ‘Prison Discipline in Bengal’ into 
Court. 

This same Mr. Macaulay, from whom we have boiTowcd, was 
some eighteen years ago appointed a member of a Prison 
Discipline Committee, that sate in Calcutta, and printed a long 
and elaborate report, which is now lying before us. That 
report appears to nave gone the way of most reports of the 
kind ; being speedily engulphcd in the vast vortex of print, 
which, in these latter times, agitates and distracts the world : 
It is to be found, however, worn, venerable, and worm-eaten, 
among the records of many Offices, and Cutcheries ; but its re- 
pose is now-a-days seldom disturbed ; and only one Member of 
the Committee which indited it, Mr. John Peter Grant to 
wit, remains in this country, to givo the stamp of the present 
generation to the woe-begone volume that bears Ins name. To 
this report, we intend occasionally to refer throughout our 
article, for a reason, which few practical minds will wonder at 
— because, although the world has had the benefit of its wisdom, 
and ought through it to have been sucking tho learned brains 
of it^ authors, for sixteen years and more, yet (lamentable fact I) 
many of its best suggestions need our humble services to-day : 
So much more glibly does tho pen run over tho paper, than 
men along tho road to reform I 

As wo are no more believers in the perfectibility of the hu- 
man race than the verbose Alison himself, we will not hero 
trouble our readers with learned demonstration of how Jails 
and JailJ^rds are inevitable appurtenances of society. Since 
first our Kmed Review spread lier light wings (alas ! not of 
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“ sulphur and of blue/* ** but) of ignominious mud-color, we 
have had the bad fortune to come across nonsense of all 
kinds and degrees. •For the credit of mankind however, 
be it spoken, that we have never yet heard any one propose 
the experiment of abolishing Jails, either by Act of Parlia- 
ment, Circular Order, or otherwise. We believe that the most 
Utopian colony, though led by Mr. Kin^l^ or Thomas 
Carlyle in person, whilst portioning the virgin soil among 
regcnerate<l tinkers and tailors, would not venture to forget to 
reserve a site for a prison ; and no society, however civilized, 
has ever yet reached that point of excellence, at which it di(l 
not loudly proclaim the necessity of up-rearing a dwelling-house 
for crime. On the contrary, it has been maintained that crime 
seems to increase with advancing civilization : but we must 
hero remark that this apparent fact may be partly accounted 
for by the improved means for the detection of crime, which 
civilization affords. The greater care, too, with which statis- 
tical facts have been ^ascertained and recorded, as well os the 
kgislandi cacoethes of later years, which are those generally 
appealed to in support of the proposition, must not bo 
forgotten. 

Seeing then the inevitability of their existence, we might 
have reasonably supposed that the subject of Prisons would 
have found a ready and eager attention in all ages, and in all 
countries. Yet such has not been the case ; but from time 
immemorial, till within a century of our day, prisoners have been 
treated, even in England herself, much as if they were rats or 
cockroaches, not apparently with any view to reformation* or 
example, but merely to keep them out of the way of the untaint- 
ed portion of the community, it mattered not how. The horrors, 
'vhich, in consequence, became habitual in prisons, were of a kind 
which, in this tender-hearted age, it is diflScult to conceive, 
rri.soners w’ere constantly, and with impunity, destroyed piece- 
meal by neglect and ill-treatment, before they were brought to 
trial. If they were poor, their fate was indeed deplorable ; and 
even if they were rich enough to purchase human forbearance, 
they often, nevertheless, became food for the pestilence, which 
was the almost invariable adjunct of a jail. The awful jail-fever, 
which at the celebrated Black Assizes at Oxford, and the no less 
celebrated Old Bailey Sessions, in 1750, struck down the whole 
Court with disease apd death, sprang into existence, as its name 
^mggests, and spread from its miserable birth-place to the army, 

* SiKjh in practice was univenally the ca»e. In profession, It was occasionally 
ytlicrwise. Iloirard found Uic following inscription in ouc of the prisons of Home 

** Parum est coerccrc improbos Poea4 \ 

“ Nisi probos elBcias discipHol,’* 
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thenaVy, and the couDtry at large. OBcial doctors Bed befort 
it, and left its stricken victims to struggle single-handed for life, 
amid Blth, damp and tainted atmosphere. Those were the 
days when the term was accompanied with inevitable 

associations of the moat sickening cruelty, and the most in- 
human neglect; when, although instniments of torture had 
ceased to be, in England, the legal furniture of a prison, the 
thing itself was daily and everywhere practised ; wnen imagi- 
nation might find ample and awful food in the narratives of the 
sufferings of innocent and even unconvicted men ; when 
debtors were avowedly starve<l, morality avowedly set at defi- 
ance, every thing avowedly neglected ; when dungeons, dread- 
ful to behold, were sunk down far below the level of the ground, 
from which, if their tenants ever emerged, they generally emerg- 
ed idiots or deformed * On the Continent of Europe, those 
were the evil days when iron masks, and secret executions, and 
wallings up, and poisonings, and stranglings, and blindings of 
prisoners, were in vogue. Most of these abominations have now 
been swept away, by the advancing tide of civilization, we hope 
for over ; but Mr. Gladstone’s comparatively recent revela- 
tions must remind us that the system is not even yet 
wholly flead. 

Ill prisons, where such enormities were proscribed, yet abuses 
the most fiaffrant grew and increased, to tlie ruin and vexation 
of the wretened prisoners. Some prisons were private property, 
which the j dlors would rent on condition of being allowed to ex- 
tiact the rent and their own profits from their luckless cap- 
tives : The di'^graceful consequence was, that many prisoners, 
declared not guilty by a Jury of their countrymen, or against 
whom the Grand Jury found, no true bill, or prosecutors did not 
appear, after having been confined for months, were dragged back 
to jail, and locked up again, till Sundry feesowing to the jailor 
had been duly paid — such fees being of all kinds, strange and 
numerous. t In many instances, these speculating jailors were 
allg\Yodto kee^) taps, which, of course, produced, in such a soil, rich 
and luxuriant crops of drunkenness and debauchery. Howard 
sjwaks of prisons, as being at the time of his first visitation, the 
scenes of nlth and contagibn, of idleness and intemperance, of 
extortion and cruelty, of &bauohery and immorality, of profane- 
ness and blasphemy ; where all sorts of prisoners, debtors and 

* Even when the Statute the 14th Geo ili. c. 69 was paSied for the preservation 
of I'u* healtli of piiooners in Raols,” after rcq^uiilng that jfaoU should be kept clean 
and ventilniod, thut iimnnarios, and baths therein should be provided, &c, 

,t I’^rn iy enneted that prisoners should be prevented being kept under ground 
vh( .i u coiM doM 

i Noi uiitrf774, by the 14th Geo. Ui. c. 20, were «eqaltted prisoners relieved 
from ttiese abominable extortions. 
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■eJoDs, men and women, the joun^^ and the old offender, were 
luddled together in hideous eon fusion. 

The province of Bengal did not Ml into English hands, until 
the horrible system detailed above, had nearly run its full course 
in England ; but in Bengal, its existence can be clearly traced ; our 
unread readers are, perhaps, not a\yaro tliat the English them- 
selves had employed the famous Black Hole os a prison, and as 
Mill justly remarks, “ had their own practice to thank for sug- 
gesting it to the officers of tlie Subadar, ns a fit place for con- 
nnement*' In the year 1 782, the common jail in Calcutta was 
described by a Select Committee of the House of Commons, as a 
" miserable and pestilential place.'* That Committee examined 
two witnesses on the subject. One said, “ the jail is an old ruin 
‘ of a house ; there were very few windows to admit air, and 
‘ those very small. He asked the jailor how many souls were 
‘ tlien confined in the prisen ? Who answered, upwards of one 
‘ hundred and seventy, blacks and whites included. That there 
‘ was no jail allowance, that many persons had died for want 
‘ of the necessaries of life ! The nauseous smells arising 
‘ from such a crowded place were beyond expression. Besides 
‘ the prisoners, the number of women and attendants to carry 
‘ in provisions, and dress victuals, was so great, that it was 
' astonishing that any person could long survive such a situa- 
‘ tion. It was the most horrible place ho over saw, take it al- 
‘ together.’* The other witness said, “ it is divided into small 
‘ apartments, and those very bad ; the stench dreadful, and 
‘ more offensive than he ever experienced in this country, 

‘ that there is no thorough draft of air, the windows are 
‘ neither large nor numerous, the rooms low, that it would be 
‘ impossible for any European to exist any length of time in 
‘ the prison, tlmt clebtors and criminals were not separated, 

‘ nor Hindus, Mahomedans and Europeans.*** 

At last in England came the reaction ; and the zeal and 
perseverance which characterized the early reformers, made, 
the triumph of justice over prejudice and selfishness more 
rapid than might have been expected. The famous John 
Howard led the van. His travels through his mother country, 
and through Europe, his labors unceasing, his book without 
parallel, made a great and a lasting impression on the Briti.sh 
mind. The eloquent language of Burke was not unappreciated, 
when he spake concerning him : “ He has visited alt Europe, 

‘ not to survey the sumptuousness of palaces, or the stateliness of 
‘ temples, not to make accurate measurements of the remains 

Report Appendix No. XI. MiU'e Blftorjr of Brituh book IV. 
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' of ancient grandeur, not to form a scale of the curiosities of 
‘ modern art, not to collect medals, or collate manuscripts, but 
‘ to dive into the depths of dungeons, to plunge into the in- 

* fection of hospitals, to survey the mansions of sorrow and 

* pain, to take'the gauge and dimensions of misery, depression 
‘ and contempt, to remember the forgotten, to attend to the 

* neglected, to visit the forsaken, and compare and collate the 

* distresses of all men in all countries.” The weaker sex soon 
pressed forward for a share in the glory of humanity. In 
spite of cruel and bitter mockery, in spite of ‘ Turkey-carpet' 
sarcasms from fat-witted and close-fisted aldermen, in spite 
of more direct discouragement, the subject of prisons was 
brought prominently before the public. The public reflected, 
and was liorritied. Fryniania,* as it was called, daily gainecl 
ground. The interior of prisons underwent a total change. 
Now, order, cleanliness and health reigned within their walls : 
now, prisonei's grew fat and lusty on prison fare : now, they 
were “ employed in tailoring, white- washing, flagging, slating, 
painting, carpentering :"f now “notorioils poachers, as well 
as bad men, in const qucnce of extreme contrition and good 
conduct, were, at the intercession of the clergymen of their 
parishes, released before the expiration of tlieir terms of 
punishment :”l and now, as was remarked at the time, poor 
men might see clergymen and ladies busy with larcenous pupils, 
whilst lads who had respected the eighth commandment, were 
consigned, in some dark alley, to the frowns and blows of a 
ragged pedagogue. 

Mrs. Fry, the female Howard, (as she was styled) and Iiis suc- 
cessor as leader of the crusade, soon became a public character, and 
• was apostrophized a.s such by the popular poet of the day 

Oh ! Mrs. Fry ! Whv go to Newgate ? Why 
Preach to poor rogues? and wherefore not begin 
With Carlton, or with other houses ? Try 
Your liand at harden’d nnd imperial sin. 

'Fo mend a people’s an ab.surdity, 

A jargon, a mere philanthropic din, 

Unle.s.s you make their betters better— Fy ! 

1 thought you had more religion, Mrs. Fry § 

* In an interesting collection of tatea called « Expcriencc-s of a Gaol Chaplain," 
a MaH:istrato, durinjf a discus.sion respecting tlio election of a chaplain, is represented 
«s vuimr, “ Mrs. Fry again! now mark me The nrimipIpB of that woman will 
c>4Mituaily midermino the framework of SiuMcty '* Wo do not think this unnatural : 
Mill the •• no Jnnovtition'* cry was In those da^s far more powerfol than now. 

t Third Report of the Society for the improvement of Prison Discipline, p. 23. 

: ihid, p. i>9. 

§ Don Jua% Canto xi. 85. We are very far from questioning Mrs. Fry’s 
rchgton, thougljj!* some points we do question her discretion. 
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When the tide had fairly set in, there was no stopping it. 
The opposition, that in the first instance withstood humanity, 
liad (luickened the pursuit of it into a species of religious 
excitement, which could not easily be checked, though the op- 
position itself was gone. J^adies and gentlemen, good and worthy 
as ever breathed, went racing on, at killing pace, striving ap- 
parently with might and main, who should pet prisoners most 
The cruel wrongs done to common>senso in the struggle, and 
the desperate dislocation of cause and eflect in the statistical 
arguments, which they published in defence of their views, need 
not he dwelt on here : But the results were equally distressing 
and ludicrous ; incarceration became not only healthy but 
elegant, and it was scarcely exaggeration to say that “ a jail 
‘ had become precisely the place to which any pauper might 
‘ wish to retire, to gratify his taste for magniticenco, as well as 
‘ comfort.” The instruction offered in some cases, was so ex- 
cellent, and so much appreciated by the lower classes, that it 
actually came to pass that parents accused their own children 
of crime, to procurer it gratis ; and the governors of a Juvenile 
penitentiary, called the “ Philanthropic Charity,”* were even 
obliged to make it a rule never to receive a child upon the ac- 
cusation of the parents alone. In those day.s, a novice, who 
had not been initiated by “ family-men”^ m jail mysteries, 
might indeed have trembled, whilst he heard the Judge, in 
solemn and severe accents, passing sentence upon him ; hut 
he must soon have learnt to laugh at his former fears, and if 
required a^ain to face the judgment-seat, lie most probably 
muile up his mind that “that 'ere old geraman in red and 
rabbit skiQs”J was rather a plea.sant old gornman than otherwi.s0. 

If our readers will look over the published Records of then 
Covernraent of Bengal, they will perceive, that towards the 
end of the last century, this second stage, in the history of 
Prison Discipline, tlio progress of which in England wo nave 
traced, commenced hero. As we shall speak of tliis more parti- 
cularly below, we need only at present say, that then ex- 
J^ggerated philanthropy got her foot inside our jails, and we 
have never yet been able to get her fairly out again. Assailed 
iu vain by official, and unofficial pens, she still stood her 
ground, hacked by the powerful advocacy of the Medical 
^oard. There she was, and there till lately she seemed likely 

* This excellent institution is still in existence at Red Hill, near Rei^.'ito. 

♦ This was the name ifiven to a set of prisoners, who were constantly returning 
to jail, and might be said to spend the greater part of their lives there, up to the 
time when they were hanged. 

t Thus did an irrererent prisoner once allude in open Court to tl»A learned judge 
who was trying liim. “ 
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to remain, mingled, however, with some of the elements of the 
earlier practice, which contrasted strangely with the humane 
system upon which they were grafted. The bills of fare, and 
the hills of mortality, were both about equally well filled. 
Stinking drains, and a profusion of food ; light and easy work^ 
and pestiferous wards ; dirt and plenty ; idleness and disease— 
these seemed to bo considered the fitting attributes of a 
Bengal jail. 

In England, however, where the re-action was more violent 
and more complete, the over-indulgent^ system has now>eceiv- 
cd a check. Prisons there are no longer the pleasant places 
tliey once were. The present state of things is, indeed, as 
difi'erent from the old severe system, as light from darkness ; 
but it lias, nevertheless, been able to excite the reality 
or the feint of a second re-action. We refer such of 
our readers ns are curious on tills point, to an article in 
tlio Wesimimter Review, for April last. We must henceforth 
devote ourselves to Bengal. 

A natural (mquiry suggested by the two' last paragraphs is, 
why has the improvement of Prison Discipline in Bengal been 
so lamentably slow ? Wi^answer this enquiry by suggesting that 
a want ot system has been the cause ; and we now proceed to 
demonstrate how.’ The Suddor Nizamut Adawlut had the 
first handling of the Buhject. In 1811, they promulgated a set 
of rules, and in 1828, Mr. A. Dick talks ofiicially of “perusing 
^ the jail rules, and remarking the numerous tracts (?) of humane 

* care and watchfulness, which characterized tlie instructions 

* and ordei-3 of the Nizamut Adawlut.^’* Mr. Dick's perusal, 
liowever, only led him to a partially riglit conclusion. Of a 

# species of humanity, he found, doubtless, plenty ; but we ques- 
tion the existence of care or watchfulness. The Sudder, in 
truth, liad no time to give either. If such a homely expression 
can 1)0 used with proiiriety respecting so august a body, we would 
say that they had other and more urgent fisli to fry than prison- 
rulrs. We can fancy (with no presumption wo hope) a learned 
Judgo,de6|»ina 'Fcimla,' just glancingover them, and satisfying 
hiniself that they were hunmine^ 'm conformity with theShibboleth 
ot tliLMlay, and then returning with easy conscience to the more 
pressing claims of replication and rejoinder. Humanity wjis 
llicii the fashion and tlie common cant; so the rules or “ tracts’ 
wore huiuauo after a kind ; hut they were little else. 

Sudder Court, /illah Judges aud Magistrates thus lightlv 
tossed the subject of Prison Discipline about, complimenting 
theuiMdves and one another, until in 1836, a notable plan was 
adopted, and Government, awaking from its slumbers, detcr- 

♦ c iicular Onlcr of the SntMcr Nizamut Adawlut, dated Januai) IT, ISJD. 
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mined to appoint a Prison Discipline Committee. England 
was just then Committee-mad. Sydney Smitli declared that 
“ the whole world was in commission, and that the Iniman race, 
‘ saved.from the flood, was delivered over to Committees of bar- 
‘ n.tors of six years’ standing/* “ The 07iws iio con- 

tinued, “ now lies upon any man, who says, he is not a Commis- 
‘ sioner ; the only doubt on seeing a new man among the 
‘ Wliigs is not whether he is a Commissioner or not, hut wlicthor 
‘ it is tithes, poor laws, boundaries of boroughs, church leases, 

^ charities, or any of the thousand human concerns, which are 
‘ now worked by Commissioners to tlm infinite comfort and 
‘ satisiiiction of mankind, wim seem in these days to have found 
out the real secret of life, the one thing wanting to sublunary 
‘ happiness, the great principle of Commission, and six years' 

‘ harristration/* .So the Indian Prison Discipline Committee 
was ushered in, of course, with acclamation, especially as it liad 
five of the rampant profession among its Arembers. Air. H. 
Shakespear, a Alember of the Counoil of India, was appointed 
its rresident ; and the names of its Alcmbers were the foliow- 
nv: Sir E. Ryan, Air. Alacanlay, Sir J. P. Grant, Sir P. H. 
Malkin, Air. Cameron, Air. Alaoleod, AIb. (now.SirG.) Anderson, 
Mr .Millott, Air. C. Barwell, Air. (afterwards Sir W.) Alacn.augh- 
f' n Air. Macfarlano, Mr. (now Sir C. E.) ’J^cvelyan, ami Air. 
•luliu beter Grant, (its “intelligent Secretary,*") whoso cnviablo 
career of i)ower, patronage and profit, has intely been crowned 
^Mth a seat in the Supremo Council. These are all high and dis- 
tm^^uished names ; and tlicir owners did, what they c-uild do, 
well Their report was able, interesting, and judreiuus ; but 
unfortunately they were invested with only the powers of 
advice, without any of the function.s of action. When tlio 
1 oinmittee therefore had presented it.s Report, it had nothing 
uiore to do, hut broke up, and straightway vanished into thin 
au'. J ts several Alembcrs betook themselves toother omjdoy- 
uu-nts, some of them went homo, some had died heforo its 
coiujilotion, others died soon after, llis Honor in Gouncil 
iccorded a Minute in the true orthodox style Tlie ^'lorenlino 
Ambassador, who wrote to Oliver (/romwell, “ Some say the 
‘ Protector is dead ; others say that lie is not ; for my [lart i 
believe neither one nor t’other,*’ could not have surpass 1 
It m delightful uncertainty. It rcrpiired more information m 1 
uuich consideration, it remarked that a suggestion hcr^‘ i' .is 
''cry judicious, but apprehended that a jiroposal fhei.M.as 
^'athor unsound, it paitially concurred with thi.s, and partially 


't’liis (xj.rossion is not our own, aUhnujfh Ml* conliatly .'ijjrro Mitli iU pnrpo.l. 
'luotc from tin.* Minute of tlic Picsnient in Council on tlic Comiuittco's Keport. 

* « 
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(lisROfrccd with that, and so on— and thus, after a little stir 
about the messing system, which narrowly escaped defeat/ 
the whole subject seemed to be postponed sine die ; and the 
Report took its place among the records — where wo found it. 

Wo hope that we shall not be understood to depreciate in- 
dividual efforts in general, when we give it as our mournful 
opinion, that the individual efforts of Magistrates, did, ami 
in fact could do, very little to improve the system of Prison 
Discipline. Local and temporary reforms were indeed some- 
times achieved, and circulars, clothed in the enthusiastic lan- 
guage of tlie reformers themselves, were distributed, with the 
stamp of (lovommcntal applause, among officials, to incite to 
similar exertions. Forthwith ambitious Magistrates, with or 
without sufticient knowledge of Grammar, seized their pens, 
and indited, with laudable industry, marvellous experiences, 
and strange proposals. Many of these must have overtlow- 
(m 1 the Secretary’s waste basket, but the best among them 
were duly embalmed in lithograph or print, and are still to 
1)0 found in (hrcular Orders and elsewhere. Thus ^Ir. Wood- 
cock invented, and explained in a somewhat complicated 
manner, a system for ticketing and numbering prisoners ami 
their clothes, and to his authorship is due a long letter on the 
subject of grinding com. Thus ^Ir. Loch, as a Magistrate, spaia-d 
neither pen nor paper on the very important suhj('et of diet, 
'fluis Mr. Loyccstor set paper-making a-goingfto meet Mr JiOeh’,> 
consumption, we suppose), primarily at Hoogly, and ultimately 
through Pengal: Thus ^Ir. Hodgson told the Government that, 
“ by moans of threats and promises, he had worked ii]) tlio 
‘ c(eivicts to the greatest pitcli of industry tliev were capable of 
‘ yielding, and as the days were then getting shorter, ho felt it 
‘ would rcijuire much lirmness and surveillance, to.keep the men 
‘ to their ])resent quota of work ; however, that tlie Government 
* might rely on his not relaxing in his endeavours to make the 
‘ manufactory as prolitahlo as possible,” (and we doubt not 
lie was as good as his >\ord) . And tluis, last, though not least, 
]\lr. Samui.s, late Superintendent of Aliporejail, as a finale tn 

* Its tlcfcat, if so it bail cli.^nceil. would ba>e been piineipalls o\>ii)c: to ibe niedi- 
("1 (,u lt\ 'I'lie avKiinu'nts nH'Uii'it it were of tins t.i>l urn “ One |in-,<)iiu 
(b-likc-, or b.m Miweil not to eat im.at, another finh, some bi'tli " " It will souietimt", 

li.ippiii lb.it tlie meat Inn been piep.iie.llonj; before the p.irtv returns fioin woik, 
win n it must be eaten eobl.” " The h.ibits of tlie natives imlisposo them to oat in 
tm ‘i>es or with strantjers.” “ Dissensions are ant to oeeur from the partial dHtii- 
biitioii by tbo cooks ot portions ol the mess •, all the fish, for instance, or the best 
I Mil-. bi ,n;f jfiicn to a few, ami httle or none to another of the p.niti ” One al.ann- 
ist il.Ktor went so f.ir '* .a.s to think it possible, that a bea]) of food if kept too lon^r, 
b. -eiuMisIy artVetod,*' and repoiled tb.it on a I'lrtam da\ be w;is at the jail, 
wlou llu prisoners weie e.atin;; their food, and tli.it it di I look ratio r stale Sie 
Cttcul.ir Order, dated January I3th, 1S43. 
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many other amiable actions, has quite recently immortalized 
his 'name by a contrivance for turning blankets into coats, to 
the intense comfort, we have no doubt, during the cold weather, 
of those very prisoners, who, a short time since, knocked hina 
on the head, witli every intention of bringing to a prematura 
close, what, we sincerely hope, will bo a long life of oflicial 
usefulness.* 

The mass of Magistrates, however, troubled not their souls 
about their jails, but peacefully put their trust in IVovidenco 
and jail darogahs. The varied and onerous work, which a Bengal 
Magistrate has to perform in his Cutcherry, leaves, in truth, but 
a scanty margin of his time to be devoted to less immediate 
duties; for it is a popular delusion that Magistrates have nothing 
to do but to draw their salaries and bully tlieir “ omlali." They, 
ui^cordingly, walked throtigh their jails, very fast occasionally, 
N'lw that they were tolerably clean, heard from the darogahs, 
that by the good fortunes of tlieir highnesses, every thing was 
as it should be, and then found tjiat they must hurry o(l‘ 
to try a sessions-case, in which some thirty or forty wit- 
Tksses took very good care to keep them occupied for the 
re>t of the (lay. If then tliey were, active-minded enough 
to institute reforms at all for tlieir jails, they were for the most 
I'ait hastily conceived, and hastily put in practice; hut the 
more coimuon course, urged by fear of the indirect opposition 
'diich native officials always oiler to anytliing new, was “ provi- 
dently to neglect them.’' Thus, it has happened, lliat in the 
JiiatUT of prisons, as in many otlun* matters, Magistrates have 
bi'cn pelted with no inconsiderable amount of dirt, without 
having the power to pelt in return, and often without posses- 
sing the wit, to bob cleverly out of its way.f 
At leiigtli, Government, perceiving the liopelcss mi'ss the 
judicial powers were making among themselves, determined 
take tlie mattcynto its own hands ; and (with all deference 
te tlie powers tlrntbe) failed likewise. The following Circular 

• Our io.kIoi!, will prohahly remember the outlHcak in Aliporvj Jiiil,in 18^2, to 
'Ciidi MO rcftT. That i nil r.aUicr fainouH for such occurrcncoH. Mr, Kichanlsoii, 

‘ I'tiiut Supt iiiitcii'limt, was murdered l>y the priHoiiers, and the riinm DiHoipliiu* 

' 'Miiiiiittt e relates tliat some jears before the coHvicta d'‘til»eratel) cut oft’ the nostMif 
of the natue otlieers a^■.a^l'it whom they h.i'l t.iken offence. Tlie most ludicroiia 
Me have hoard of .Tail ontbreaks was of one which took place in a district jiil, 

*luToilio IMa^islrale, to escape from the infuriated prisotuMB, had to i»hin;fe, he. el 

f 'Tornost ifiio a hole in the wall, throu^'h which he was fortunately dra{f(,o;d lorH.ipl, 
tune to prevent his imrsners drag'ging him hack by the legs. 

t If report does not wrong tlicm, Magistrates have not ahv.a>« ht'on omte un- 
1' •'eiviiijt of this ill-treatment. For instance, we have heard affiliated to one fiiuctioii- 
the attempt to st ave the heads and faces of all his prisoncis, without re-por;t ot 
^-'■1 UK s or persons. The e*traordin.irv cornliict of another, who Ho(,''(feil a hatch of 
i'Cisoncrs, that had committed murder in a jail riot, and thereby robbed the gahuws 
'jf Its uctijns, unquestionably deserved reprehension. ^ 
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Order, respecting the flagellation of prisoners, will show, however, 
that latterly it was not above its work, nor neglected even miftute 
particulars : — 

(Cirnilar ) 

From OFFirrATiNo Under-Secretary to Government of 
IIemjal. 

To the Magistrate of , 

Dated Fort William, \Hlh May, 1852. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Most Noble the Governor of 
Jlengal to inform you, that in accordance with the opinion of 
the Medical Board, his Lordship has been pleased to order, 

That, as a general rule, stripes should bo inflicted upon the 
hreech, and not upon the back, proper measures being adopted 
to guard against the blows falling upon any other than tlie 
part intended to receive them.* 

I have, &c., 

* W. Gordon Young, 

c 

QlJiciatimj U ndcr-Sccretamj. 

flut, alas ! a Government that has to govern such a pro- 
vince as Bengal, and among the uncounted items of who^: 
work is, to dispo.so of eight hundred and twenty-eight potilioiis 
from aggrieved individuals per annum, f could not possibly 
give to the subject a tithe of the constant attention it recpiir- 
cd. Mr. Grant, it is true, whilst at the helm, otherwise, in tlu’ 
Secretariat Office, did not nap over it, lie naturally eiiougli 
seiuneil to regard with affection the hobby of ffis young aihl 
rising days ; and that was, porhap.s, the reason, why he did 
ado[>t the only expedient, which now seems to promise succc.^^> 
However that may he, it was reserved for Mr. Beadon’s ad- 
mini.st ration to carry out the great reform, which wc believe 
was achieved, when the office of Inspect^ of Jails for tii' 
Lower Provinces wa.s established. Yet the expedient ought not 
to have been diflicult of invention, with the example of Eng- 
land to guide us, and further, that of the North West Pie 
viiices, so close at hand.t 

Wc hail the appointment of an Inspector Wo believe that 
tlio active sunerintcudence of any central authority can do 
much, by combining and harmonizing the isolated efforts of 

♦ not the fii-st time of issuing (see Circular Order, dated 2l8t December, 

179"); which fact roHccta all the more credit on Gyvenmient. 

f See Ftiend of India, 13th April, 1854 

\ W" ousfht here to remark, that ihia artielo leaves the question of pruwu-th'-- 
uiilinc III the North-West Troviuccs to be Ji-^citfsed on a future occasion. 

i 
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iiuliviliuals, and that the supcrintcmlonco of ono rcsponsiblo 
man can do miicli more. The Inspector will bo able to devote 
to the immediate supervision of the department hr more time 
and attention than Magistrates, Sadder Court or Government 
could spare, and will be able to act, as well as to talk and to 
write, which the Committee could not. The interference of Go- 
vernment too often resemhled the practice of Louis X I V., who, 
lest his royal dignity should be compromised by failure, never 
re])aired to a siege, till lie well knew, on the report of the most 
skilful officers, that the place must fall. It was always calling 
for further information, or suggesting, and hinting, instead 
of ordering. The dignity of the Inspector need not be so 
jealously maintained. The interference of Sudder Court and 
Magistrates was remarkable in nothing so much as its irregu- 
larity. iMr. Loch will ho without excuse, if his system does 
not go like clock-work. Tln^ Committee’s interference was, as wo 
have said, all talk, 'i'he Inspector would bo v(ut soon given 
to understand, that something more substantial than a coin- 
modity so easily procured now-a-daj’s, was expected from him 
ill return for Us. per mensem. 

wiien the Otlicc of Trison Inspector was established in Eng- 
land, the Edinbiuyh Review ohjocted, because, of course, 
lie would have a good salary, because, equally, of course, ho 
would he taken from among treasury retainers, and, lastly, be- 
cause he would never look at a prison. Mr. Loch has now 
been for a few months at work, lie has already visited and 
inspected many of the district jails ; he has called for jail 
statistics, an^jjjhas issued some few instructions. Lut he seems 
'usely preparing to go'apple with the subject, as a great whole, 
instead of substituting, by hasty and ill-considered orders, 
fur the present unsat isfsictory state of things, only a more com- 
plicated system of confusion. We must now ask Mr. Loch s 
pardon for trcsp.assing on his peculiar province ; for wo intend 
to discuss in tlnffollowing pages, as far as our narrow limits will 
permit, some of the more important topics which the question 
of prisons in this country involves. If wo seem to our readers 
to have deferred our remarks too long, we must plead in defence 
the intention, for which wc have given credit above to Mr. 
Loch. 

There are, in tlie Lower Provinces of Bengal, fifty-six jails, con- 
taining upwards of 23,000 prisoners. When our readers realizo 
this fact, we flatter ourselves, that they will consider a sub- 
ject , which concerns the disposal of so vast a number of tluar 
fellow creatures, neither unimportant, nor uninteresting. Ir- 
re.spective, however, of the consideration of mere numbers, wo 

% 
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ought to bear in mind, that in this country, the prison con- 
stitutes nearly the only point of permanent contact, which can 
at present exist between Government and a large proportion 
of its subjecls. In England, Government provides the means 
for the religious worship of its subjects, and either educates, 
or helps to educate, a larjjo proportion of them. When Go- 
vernment itself does not interfere, enlightened and charitable 
individuals are found ready to labor manfully in the same 
vineyard. In India, on the contrary, there is no establislicd 
Church of any kind for the natives, and education, at its pre- 
sent early growth, is almost imperceptible among tlie masses, 
and, indeed, alfects the lower classes hardly at all : Some enligli- 
tened and charitable individuals are to be found, it is true, as 
well on the hanks of the Ganges, as on the banks of the Thames 
(and all glory be to them, wherever found !) : but \vhat are , 
th(iy among so many '( Looking at the subject in this light, 
wo think it is impossible to avoid sctdiig what a weighty res- 
ponsibility lies on the Indian Government in respect of pri- 
sons; and it may be plausibly urged, that, because it cannot 
at present inllmmce the lowest class of its }K>oplc elsewliore, 
either in tlio church, or in the school-room, it should make 
the most of this .solitary opportunity, to improve, instruct, re- 
form and elevate tlicm. 

Nor do wo, though (qualifying tliis deduction, deny that, ac- 
cording to the ruh^s <>t logic, it is inevitable from the above 
premist's ; hut a ju’aotical life in tlio world soon teaches, that 
logical results from one priiicijdo must be modified by con- 
clusions no loss logical from another. Thus, although we 
allow and assert that Government is bound to reform and 
instruct its prisoners, we make the proviso tlnit this refor- 
mation and instruction must ho only of a peculiar kind 
and to a certain extent, so as not to defeat otlicr no less posi- 
tive and bouiiden dutic^s. An unanswerable objection, for 
instance, to a j)oliey, wliich makes a prison nothing more tlian 
a strictly kept school, is, that it neglects tho many to minister 
to till' few, that it very often furnishes a premium for crime, 
and, that, while it seeks to reform individuals, it fails to allord 
.soiMi'ty any examples of sufHeient force, to deter from preaches 
of tlie laws. Wc lirmly believe, however, that tho two great 
principles of prison diseinline, first, that it should deter society 
iVom crime, and, secondly, and subordinately, tliat it should 
reform prisoners, are not so antipathetic as at first sight they 
mav appear. Wc believe that a system may bo so happily 
dcMsi-d, as to reform criminals, and even instruct them to a 
' crtain extent, without ceasing to deter society. Wc hope 

4 
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Mr. Loch is now in hot pursuit of this happy combination ; 
for we wish to join him in tho chase. In the followin" remarks, 
our readers must not suppose, because wo sometimes talk a little 
lightly, that wo are not serious at lieart : solemnity of phrase 
i.s not always a sign of seriousness of meaning. 

We will lirst then glance brielly at tho sanitary condition of 
Bengal jails ; and here, wo conceive, no doubt will exist as to 
tho unanimity of the interests of society and of the prisoners 
themselves. All punishment sliould be certain, defined and 
proportionate. It cannot therefore, by any possibility, bo for 
the good of society, that the severity of the punishment which 
a ])risoner receives, should depend more upon the cliauco 
strength of Ids constitution in resisting provocatives to disease, 
than on tho defined hcinoiisness of Ids crime. There is in 
'tills, a confusion of degrees of guilt, which is not at all edify- 
ing. Vet we learn with regret, that the average mortality in 
tlu' jails of Bengal, during the ])ast year, was 8.01 per cent, 
ami, as the Friend of India^ remarked, tliis average ineUided 
" some jails in wldehMic pereciitage of death was higlier tliaii 
the iierccnlago on an Indian battle field, w'iTli Lord (lough as 
( 'ommandcr-indddef. ” For instance, in th(‘- Bhagnlporo jail, 
tlio percentage was 1 kll ; and tlds not only during last year, 
hut for tlirec previous years also. 

To discover the cause.s of these distressing results, needs no 
very groat amount of penetration. It would ho a waste of 
time to point out particularly here, tiie defects in Indian 
Jills, which t^nl to ])roducc them. These defects have 
L eu, for years, the burden of reports _ and newspapers, 
liave pointed paragra[)hs, and adorned articles innumerable. 
\Vho does not know tliat the solid imposing buildings, 
p- nt in with high walls, arc generally too conlined, and im- 
pervious to fresh air, to suit tho sultry days, and pesti- 
1' lit nights of tho Bengal climate ? Who is ignorant that 
tile drams arc subject to «'hronic stoppages, and periodic out- 
bl eaks of the most alarming gases ^ Who has not heard 
i*lli('i;ds deploring sites badly cboseu in tho midst of swamps 
•''lid padd_^ white- washings dangerously deferred, imjtrovements 
aiul repairs long nnsanetinned ? Who, that has got inside a 
.lail, and penetrated to tho wards, has not slumhled over 
‘‘lysterioiis lumps of ditty clothing, and come away with some 
I'lea of the diHieulty of keeping natives clean { Who has not 
hoard of tlie hospiUil gangrene, and the frightful devastations of 


♦ Fc1-in,ny 23, I ^'>4 
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cliolom, small-pox, and malaria in the prisons ? It is not oiir 
province here, nor have we the space, to enquire what particu- 
lar sanitaiy reforms are requisite : but we may remark, that 
even doctors are now agreed on this point, that dirt and im- 
pure atmosphere* are the chief conductors, if not the promoters 
of disease ; and we must insist upon tlie fact, tliat it is a disgrace 
to the Government, that, year after year, prisoners die like 
rotten sheep in its jails, and tliat, in this age of humanity, no 
efficient moans have been adopted, nor even, we submit, suf- 
iicient stress laid on the absolute necessity of inventing means, 
to diminish this scandal and reproach. 

Pn tlio subject of one species of jail, we wush, however, to 
remark not quite so generally, because wo believe that it lias 
been unfairly neglected. We refer to tiio jails of what aro 
called sub-divisions, where Joint-Magistrates or Deputy-Magis*’* 
trates, as tlte case may be, dispense the benefits of Company’s 
Law, often in the fastnesses of the .jungle, among wild beasts, 
and almost wilder men. fn these jails are confined prisoners 
under trial, as well as tliose sentencctl to inqirisonment, 
without labor, for*poriods not exceeding one month. The 
aspect which such present, is vei’y dillhrent from that of 
their larger prototypes. The massy and imposing structure 
of tho latter, hero generally gives i)lace to a mean ami 
miserable mud hovel. Through its dark inner region^ 
currents of fresh air never pass, for its single door and window 
aro both on ono side. Within, in badmash” times, is to he 
found a mingled mass of men and women, convicted and 
unconvieted prisoners, lierdod together in reelcless dirt and 
disordm-. The place, in its presemt state, is quite unfit for a 
stable, yet no ono seems to think it unfit for a few dozen 
human beings. h In lock-ups of this kind, one of two contin- 
gencies generally occurs. Lithor tho police (foi the thanna 
police mount guard) make all safe, with as little trouble to 
themselves as possible, by keeping doors and window's tightly 
(dosed ; or w’ith a touch of humanity, hut no loss laziness, let 
the prisoners pass in and out much as tlu^y list, and not unfre- 

• In 1S2G, tho Civil Siirgoon of Moorshod.-ib.Kl, to obviate the fatal rJHllts of cho- 
lera, }ii(i|H-3otl to the MujjiMr.Uc the removal of the for a time from the 

jail 'I'liis expedient v\av .successful, “ tli.at not a sii)^:le case of tlie cholera .'if'ter- 
vranlH occurred, from the day ot their removal until their return, a period of two 
month*, and ten davs, and since their return, only one case has occurred, ami the 
p.itii'iif has since reeoveied ” So laid the doctor, and wo wish his plan had been iik re 
f'c inently and j{onorallv adopted. 

t >iiice nritin;: tho .above, wo have le.arnt with the ffreatost satisfaction, that the 

i»c of sub-di\i-io» jails Ins attracted the e.arncst attention of Govcnimcnt. Tlie> 
iiHh li ■ eed U ' 
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fluently loso sight altogctlier of a few of them, to tho infinito 
indignation of sahib and ^lazir* 

In many of these sub-divisions, tlio Deputy-Magistrates aro 
natives. They c^e, wo have no doubt, very able and worthy 
men ; but a native is never as alive as an Englisliman to tho 
stringent necessity of clcanHucss and fresh air. The urgency 
of a thorough clraft of air tlirough, and a thorough cleansing 
of, an apartment, occupied day and niglit by a herd of miseei- 
laueous and dirty })risoners, cannot be fully realized by a 
man, to whom a draft gives a cold in the head, and who uses 
soap only in imitation of his masters. We almost believe tliat 
natives have not the same vivid and wakeful perception of 
ill oilours, which an Englishman posscsscst : at least, we liavo 
never yet seen native magnificence unallic<l with some un- 
’ pleasant excrescences of the kind. Splendor far sur])assing 
ginger-bread, and a stinking drain, aro generally near noigh- 
lioiirs, and tho gorgeous owner of l)cth passes to and fro, with- 
out apparently jierceiviiig the incoiygruousncss of their vieiiii- 
Iv \\'e d\V(dl then,* with esjiecial emphasis, on tho necessity of 
ruforniing sub-division jails, and, beyond all otliers, those ’su- 
penntended by natives. 

Our remarks on the sanitary condition of jails are equally 
ap)»licablc to any other speci(‘s of cande.ssm'ss which ondanger.s 
the lives or health of piisoners. On tlio 2!)th of May, hS.M^no 
than thirty-six ))risoners wore burnt to death at Uovind[)oro, 
o^ing to the most culpable neglect of their guards. Tho 
piisoners were [lassing from one prison to another, ami had 
hecn chained ^together in a hut for the night, when the hut 
eaiiglit tire. The guard who possessed the key, or what was 
lit'Ci for rehuisiiig them, liad gone olf to a iieighhouring 
'illage, and before the poor wretches could be oxlricato<l from 
the Ijuriiiug buihliug, tliirty-six, as we have said, were actually 
hiirnt to deatli, and many more dreadfully injured. Wo 

Jieed not say with what horror wo refer to this awfiil slaughter. 

f n)m the sinqilc sanitary <piestiou of drainage and veiiti- 
liitioii^ and the eipially jdain and .simple fjU(,*sliou of the pro- 
pi iety of luirning coiivict.s alive, we j)ass on to the more com- 
ldi(MU‘d%bjoct— Atthi.s p<dnt it may appear tliat the iii- 
t'acsts of Society and of the prisoners split hoixdessly asun- 
der According to some, by restricted diet, wo destroy tho 
health, spirits, and tempers of tliose we are bound to reform ; 
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wliereas, on the other hand, if by our diet rules, we do not 
make our prisons dreadful places, wo have very few other legi- 
timate means for doing so. Cobbett used to say, that the 
nearest way to an Englishman’s head was through his stomach ; 
and Sydney Smith, that a ploughman had nothing more nearly 
approaching sentiment than ideas of broiled bacon, and mashed 
potatoes. This is not quite so tnie of a nativ'e ; for he has a 
feeling stronger than love of food, and that is, hatred of work ; 
but still to him also, we have no doubt, scanty food is exceed- 
ingly unpleasant. Doctors in general have so often been trouble- 
some and obstructive on diet questions, that wo are doubly 
obliged to one of th (3m for an opinion which materially lieljis 
to solve this dilliculty ; “Man in civilized life,”* says ])r 
Ahornothy, “liaving food always at command, find hndiiig 
‘ gralljicalion from its taste, and a temporary Jularitf/ ntid 
‘ canr/jf result from the Cd'citerne/it of his stomacli, which lie 
* can at pleasure ^mnhu^o, cats and drinks an enurniovs (hit^ 

‘ more than is necessary fpr his ami vrlfdre.” This is a 
most convenient ojfmion ; for, in accordance with it, wo liiid 
tliat we may, (3V«'n m the matter of (fuanflfif of food, depiive 
prisoners of (/nillfi<’(Uion, Itilarifij, and winch they 

would other\vist3 enjoy, without really atiecting tlicir and 

wt'lfaiY. On anoth(3r occasion, Dr. Abernctliy sjiid, that lialf tlie 
sickiK'ss in the w'orld arose from dvffuuj, so that, if we are to 
h(diev(‘ him, we arrive at the (3omforlai)le, conclusion, that bv 
probildting in jails, wo not only servo the interests of 

society, hut nn3nd the liealth, as well as the manners of the pri- 
soners tlicmsidves. 

For our part, in .spite of the doctors, we tliiidc tlic trutli is, 
that the wants of man's stomach are nearly as clastic as India 
rubber, and contract or expand to meet the supply without any 
real injury to health. The doctors would try to persuade us 
that, from a morsel of food more than usual, plethora or dys- 
pof)sia must he the alarming result ; and from a morsel le^s, 
that favorite fdirase of the profession fw'hich means anything) 
‘geneijil debility;’ whereas, we believe, that the inner regions, 
if not ill used, are neitdier unamiuhle nor unaccommodating 
In tjiKSMi Elizabeth’s time, the maids of honor, we "Rre told, 
used to demolish lliree rounds of beef fur breakfast, and throve, 
no dindu, on this solid fare ; but still, we do nut believe, if by 
ruyal cnactnumt the .allowance had been cut down to one round, 
with tea and toa.st, tliat the constitutions of tlie noble ladies 


* 'rii(' ii.’itiM* «(’ n^nifnl are oort.'iinly not very civilised, but in 0“^ 

in itf. i ,if |ilonty of food, ihny aio nearly altt.iys in the position which Dr. AberncUiy 
(.wutcinplaled. 

/ 
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would suddenly have collapsed, or that they would liave fainted 
a\Nay, instead of duly elevating Her Majesty's tail. Just so 
with prisoners. The amount they contrive to eat outside a jail, 
without injury to tlieir health, is no standard whereby to de- 
termine the amount to which they may bo limited inside, with- 
out injury. Between the 'maximum' and the ‘minimum' 
there is a widb ditference ; and it is, we believe, one of tho 
most imiiortant duties of a prison legislator to discover that 
‘minimum,' and to keep tho stomachs of the prisoners perpe- 
tually down to tho grind-stone of it. 

A visit to any jail, at feeding time, will show sufficiently 
clearly that this ‘ minimum ' is still an unknown quantity ; 
and until Quite lately, matters were much worse. Jails really 
seemed to liave been built expressly, that heinous Hindus, or 
misdemeanant Mussulmans might eat, drink, and be merry, at 
the public expense. Mr. F. ,1. Morris, Magistrate of Balasoro, 
ri'ported his prisoners as, “ well and sleek," in consequence, 
even, according to the Civil Assistant Surgeon, of “ good feed- 
ing.” At Patna, at tiie same time, tho convicts were found 
purloining a ]>ortion of their food, and selling it in the bazar, 
to purchase tobacco and other luxuries of life. Mr. Sconce, 
the Magistrate of Cliittagong, observed, that “ tlio system is 
perhaps more than satisfjictory to many of the prisoners." 
Mr Drummond, Magistrate of Btdiar, said that iinprisonniont, 
‘‘ instead of being a luinishment, is a comfortable provision for 
the idle and dissolute.” Mr. Harrison, Magistrat/O of Midna- 
pore, pronounced the quantity of food allowed to he “ greater 
than any of tho convicts could possibly cat.” Tho Civil Assist- 
ant Surgeon at Pubna considered the allowance of food (o bo of 
teo “ plethoric a nature, especially during the hot months.” And, 
^diilst Mr, W. Tayler, the accompli.slied Magistrate of Nmhlea, 
n lated (as was his w’oiit) a pleasant anecdote of a ])risoner wlioso 
term of confinement was nearly expired, coining to tlio Moiilvie 
one day, with a petition, to have tho quarters in the ward and 
dn‘ place in tlio mess he then occupied re-scrveil for him, as they 
"ere too coraforUble to leave long — tlio more practical Mr. 
Ih Cunlitle, Magistrate of Monghyr, saved in a few months 
l,714-7-li from tho excess of liis pri.soncrs' rations.^ 

In short, Bengal seems, in this respect, to liavo behaved 
uiiich like the mother of ‘ Don't care,' in the fable, who, if wo 
remember rightly, ultimately gets lier ear bitten oft' by her son, 

* Tobacco an<l opium, even when the doctors did not declare tbeir uso 
nfC(sv,yy^ were not prolubitcd, until July 28th, 1852. They had once before been 
prohibited ai far back as April 23rd, 1795 ; but the doctors would not stand it, and 
frightened Government into allowmjf them ag^aiu on October 7ih of the same year. 
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in return for her misphced indulgence. On the whole 
think Bengal far the more foolish of the two ; for H /Jn 
related of the silly parent, that a bit of the other ear had erf 
fallen a prey to filial teeth, whereas her prisoners have been 

gnawing at Bengal for ages, and she cannot possibly plead 
ignorance of the result of her asinine conduct. That result is 
only too manifest, in the numbers tliat now fill her prisons, 
and still more, in tlie numbers of released convicts, who, 
devoid of the fear wliich prisons ought to excite, infest the 
country. It is impossible to tell tlie number of re-cominit- 
inents in liengal jails ; but there is not a ^fagistrate who can 
avoid being cognizant of tlie fact, that nearly every thief con- 
yietod now*a-days, has been in prison before ; tlio presumption 
is always so strong at trials, tliat sucli is tlic case, tliat the (jiios- 
tioii is constantly asked. The prisoners tlicmsclves often make 
no mystery of it: “I was put in prison for four moutlis, three 
‘ years ago, for abstracting a pair of ])aijamalis and a brass jiot 
‘ [ enjoyed six months mev’o, two years sinci', for making iVco 
‘ with two hoes and a little oil. Jiast year, I was going to be 
‘ flogged, but by the iiKTciful interposition of Ids Jligbiies^, 

‘ the doctor, I was imprisoned again instead ” Such is a nsuiil 
conclusion to the defences of thieving prisoners. Trnl}', a Tii- 
son Discipline, whieh is tlie nnrsing-motlicr of worthies like 
tlic.so, requires no little reform I 

Wo cannot give our rea<l(‘rs an exact statement of tlio 
quantify of food allowed now in the jails to each pii- 
HoiH'r ; for it \aries in dillerent zilhibs Mr. Loch’s Tables, 
liowcver, allow 17] cldttacks, tli(‘ liberality of wliich allow- 
anc(^ may bo tested by tlio fact that Afr. Caird’s emi- 
gration coolies used a short time since to receive fiftoi'ii 
and a quarter cldttaeks only, and were thankful. Prisoners 
are still unque.stioiiably most pornieioiisly panqicred. When 
Jiord Dalhousie was on a late visit of 'insnection to one of the 
Jfcngal districts, lie visited the jail ; and wo have been jiovi- 
livt'ly iiilormed, that tlie ]ictitiuu which the prisoners wore 
prepared verbally to make, and were actually beginning to 
iii;ike, when ebeoked by the Secretary, was, to bo allowed hi- 
lattce alu.” The want of that covoted vegetable constituted, in 
fact, their grand giievanco. 

NVe (piote the remarks of the Piison Discipline Committoo 
\\\} aie of opinion,” wrote that worthy body of individuals, 

“ that all convicted prisoners soiitonoed to bard labor, ought 
‘ to bt‘ ooiiipletely deprived of every indulgence, not absolute- 
1\ necessary to tlioir healtli. Doubts liavc been express- 
‘ ed of the propriety of withholding all indulgences, witli the 
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P view of mnJdng' a jail terrible, because such a nrinciplo, if 
r followed as far ns it would le^itiwnttdy lead, would require us 
‘ to break the sleep of a prisoner, to iios; him daily, to over- 
‘ work him, to deny him proper food, and by such means to 
‘ rrive him as much pain as could bo "iven without destroyini^ 

' his health. But, in re<:>aril to food ami woric, wo nro fully 
‘ prepared to maintain tlie propriety of giving to a prisoner 
‘ as little of the one, and as much of the other, as that liinita- 
‘ tion will allow ; and as to tho other punishments, which are, 

‘ in fact, tho positive inflictions of torture, we ohjeet to them, 

‘ hut for reasons applicable to tho positive inlliction of torture, 

‘ and not applicable to the privation of indulgimees. Tlu'y 
‘ are objectionable in our ojiinion, supposing that they could 
< bt! iiiHicted without loss of health or other permanent injury, 

‘ only because tlicy are in practice liable to great abuse, and 
‘ because they excite feelings of resentment opposed to amond- 
‘ iiu'Ut, and injurious to tho moral character in otlier respects. 

‘ The negative pain caused by a i'egulated di(‘t, is open to 
‘ neither of tho aliove obj(‘etions.”* 

It may be interesting to some of our readers to know how such 
matters arc managed at present in Englaml. Wo (|Uot(‘, tliere- 
fort' brit'fly, by way of exam]de, fiom the Buies and Ih'gulalions 
lor tin' goveriimcntof anew institution, tin* House of ('oria'ction 
ar Wainlsworth, in the county of Surrey, as certilied by the 
Home St'crctary, tho Idth ()(*t, IcSel. Among these rub'S, wellnd 
tiie following, not very enviable, prescribed rates of diet 

CI.VSS I. 

(’onviikMl prboners for .any term not oxrecMling seven day^ • — 

jlfa/r.s\ Fotmlf N 

1 i)Ii't oi’ oatmeal jjjruel.t 1 pint <•!' (.alinoal gniel. 

Diiuk'i nil, of In’ead. lit*, ot liri'ad. 

Sujipcr 1 pint (if o.il meal gnud. 1 jiint of oatmeal gruel. 


ri.Avs If. 

('mnii'tod prisoners for any term exceeding so^cn days, and not cxeced- 
'f'g twent) -one day'< • — 

Mules. femahs. 


breakfast | 
Diiiuer. . 
^upjier . I 


1 pint of oatmeal grtiol 
and () 0 /. of bread. 
I'Jo/. of liiead. 

1 jiint of oatmeal gruel 
and Co/, of brea<l. 


( 1 pint of oatmeal gned. 
( ami Co/, (d' lu*L-!id. 

Co/, of bread. 

J 1 pint of oalmo.'d gruel, 
( and Co/, of bi end 


• Page .33—07. 

t “ Tho gruel to contain two ounces of oatmeal per pint The griu l on aiter- 
»-ito (lava to be sweetened with \u/., of mola'i'^es or «ugar, and seasoned wjIu 
salt 91. 
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“ Prisoners of tliis class employed at hard labor, to have in addition, 
one pint of soup per week.*” 

And so on — amount and variety increasing with longer peri- 
ods. Now, these rates, taken as a whole, f must hill much moro 
lieavily on men with the appetites and habits, and doing tlio 
work, of Englishmen, than the fish, dhall and vegetable diet, 
whicli comforts tlie stomachs of the Bengal prisoners.}: It will 
bo observed, too, that, if the term of imprisonment does not 
exceed t\vcnty-one days, little or no variety of food is allowed 
This fact is worth notice : Variety i.s, undoubtedly, a source of 
pleasure to the palate and the appetite. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that Indian doctors are wiser than their English bre- 
thren ; and yet what is considered an unnecessary luxury for 
an English jail, is enforced as a necc.ssary in an Indian jail, § 
where the staple rice is coaxed down the throat, one day with 
one relish, and the next day with another, with the mo.st ap- 
petizing and ‘ pi(piant' variety. Who would not in this case 
agree with Horace : — 

« " Vana; res 

Ut noccant hoinim ?” 

Wo must not (piit this subject, ivithout a brief allusion to 
the present system of It was introduced, not without 

opposition, as wo havo .said, by a Ki'.sohition of Government, 
dated April f)th, IH.’hO. The drift of the system is, that about 
twenty prisoners shall mc.ss together, and that one among them 
shall act as cook.H In consideration of his arduous culinary 
duties, the cook is exempted from any other, except the 
nominal one of weeding and cleaning the jail. These last ho 
iH'ver does, .so that ono out of (‘very twenty prisoners, pusses 
Ins period of imprisonment, in cooking (just the employment . a 
native would clioo.so, if asked) instead of mion the tread-wheel 

• “ Tim noiip to contain, per pint, throe ounces of cooked meat, without hone, 
throe oniK’os (*f potatoo*!.” (B»‘n;^ah priauners need not he eiuious!) “One 
oimco of hailoy, rice, ur oatmeal, and one ounce of omona or leeka, with pepper ami 
hall ” 

t Wo have onl\ .npaoe to ipioto a part, wliioh .appears to givo an iJmmeasurable 
advantage to the Bengali prisoner. Wo rocominond the book to our curious readers 

\ W e liavp hoard a ht<*iy of a .Magistrate oomidaining at breakfast that fish was 
not to 1)0 got; and then going to his jail, and liiKling the jiri'^onors rog.iling on some 
>et > line ones. A more hoand.ili/ing anecdote, if true, is that in a certain Bengal 
iill.ih, dm mg a time of scarcity, the leadings of the prisoners used to be distributed 
among the moro honest, but starving out-sidcrs. 

$ or conrsc, if the doctors e.an show, that huin.an stomachs incarcerated iu Ben- 
g.il, r( .iniie variety more absolutely than those incarcerated at Wandsworth, in tlic 
i ount.v of Surrey, wc aio ready to withdraw this remark. 

. Up to the Mid of 18:](>, the sjstem of paying all prisoners a daily money allow- 
.aiui', permitting them to purchase and cook their own food, prevailed universally 
m tiio jails of the Bengal Presidency, From Uiat time, until 1839, the messing system 
u.is p.ii ii.il ■, afterwards general. 
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or the road. This is not as it should bo : The emancipated 
cook, wo can hardly imajTrino carrying away with liim any very 
dreadful remembrance of his jail sojourn. In after life, whilst 
ploughing, with two lean kine, his paternal paddy liehl, or stag- 
gering along with a maund or two upon his hack, wo can rather 
fancy him recurring with fond and tender regret to thos(3 
happy days, when, sleek and lazy, he sate inhaling with dis- 
tended nostrils the odour of the steaming pot, and awaiting 
only the arrival of his less lucky messmates, to plunge hand 
and mouth into the savoury mess, rs'ow wo submit that toiuler 
regrets of this kind arc not exactly what avo wish our jails to 
provoke. 

We again refer i\[r. Loch to the Report of the Prison Disci- 
})lino Committee. ^ In it, ho will lin(I—“ We recommend that 
‘ no convicted prisoner ho hereafter allowe<l to cook his own 
‘ victuals, but that a lirahminand Mussalman cook he provided 
‘ (or each jail.’' — “We feel objections to the common prac- 
‘ tio' of employing one or two convicj,^ in such work as this, 
‘ Ijccaiise it is, or ought to be, rnucli lighter than the liard labor 
of thootliers, and in so far, it is a contravention of thc])riiici- 
‘ pies of punishment."* On this .sulject, Mr. Woodcock like- 
Asisc remarks — “ No employment (entire idleness he may prefer) 
‘ except the eating his food, is so pleasant to a native, as its 
‘ pieparation”— and again— “ Under the plan now in force, of 
‘ dividing the rations into two meals, it is believed that one 
liiH'd cook could, without dilliculty, pn^pare the food of sixty 
‘ pi toners, and that the services of such cooks could bo pro- 
‘ cured at the rate of Rs. I per mensem." 

Tlu' subject of class ijicatiou, to which wc must now proceed, 
lias of late years been invariably allowed to ho one of great 
Juiportance ; yet, chiefly owing to the dilHculties which climato 
raises, it has been utterly neglected in Lciigal. Men and wo- 
uicii arc separated, it i.s true, an<l civil and unconvicted prison- 
ers are confined apart from convicted criminals ; hut tlio 
convicted criminals are all-anyhow, living together, eating 
ti.gciher, working together. We venture to say that, not in a 
^'uglc jail, are even tlie few rule.s in force about separation 
ciiforctMl ; still less is there an attempt in any of them to class 
prisoners as they really ought to ho classed. 

Some curious idea.s on the subject of clussijiaition have been 
^^'oached, and w'e give our readers the benefit of them. 
M hen an individual," says the writer of the article in tho 
^ Revievj, to which we alluded above, “is coiivicte*l 

of crime, at whatever age, he should he sentenced to a rcf jr 


• Page 31. 
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' nmtory prison, amItlieSvst enquiry should he into the state of 

* his orr/a/iim. Persons competently skilled, should examine 

* him, and draw up a record of his age and stature, and of the 
^ proportions whicli his abdominal, respiratory, and circulator)' 

‘ or^»-ans, and his brain bear to each otlior ; of tho size of his 
‘ brain, measured round the base, from the top of tlie nose to 
‘ tlic spinous process of the occipital bone, and tlience to tho top 
‘ of tho nose again, from tho top of the nose directly over tlio 

* forehead and coronal region, to tlic above named process ; and 
‘ from ear to car, on tho lino of tlio eyebrows, and again si'p.i- 

* rately from ear to car, on the line of the spinous proci ss, 

‘ These measurements, stated in inches and tenths, would indi- 
‘ cate pretty well whether tho brain was small, largo, or of inedi- 
‘ mn size, and shew whether wo were dealing with a feeble, 

‘ average or powerful-minded person — an indispensable element 
‘ of knowledge in judging of liis treatment. Every convict 

‘ an individual, and individuals diiler from each other in i)hy',i- 
‘ cal and mental (pialiti^,* through the whole range f»om the 
‘ Aztec idiots to Socrates or Na[)oleon Buonaparte. It would ho 
‘ as rational to treat all patients, whatcviir their ages, se.xes, e(»ii- 
‘ stitutions and diseases miglitl)e,in oiui and tln^same way, with 
‘ a view to their cure, as to treat all convicts alike with a vii w 
‘ to their reformation.’' 

Hereafter then, if wo are to act in accordance with these direc- 
tions, let no one lie appointed in medical (diargii of a jail, who 
is not an adept in phrenological science. We wish the doctors all 
joy, whilst fuml)ling over the occipitid hones, and coronal regions 
ol Diannes, llon'ries and Iloi'ls. Wedo not, however, n'ccmnnaid 
the system, so uninitiated doctors need not ft'el uneasy. Oiir 
sentiment on tln^ contrary, towards it is one of nnmixed alarm; 
for if carried out to its legitimate limits, it would virtually throw 
down poor humanity on its marrow-hones before the “Bills’' 
and “Sawbones” of the eaith. If criminal heads should ho 
manipulated by medical lingers, and stand or fall in delerenco 
todoctorial dictaon Ijtimps and develojiemcnts, why should imt 
oilier human concerns ho decided by ])roffssional interferenc- * 
^^dlon a member of Council, or a Sudder Judge, or an Inspector 
of Jails, or a Bank Secretary was to be cliosen, tho Medical 
Board, according to this theory, ought to have been in the first 
phu’c convened Mr. Mills, Mr. Colvin, Mr. Loch and Mr. Plumh 
ought to have been marched in one by one to tho august prosemv, 
and civilly reipiosted to deliver up their lieads fortliwitli to the 
temh'i- mercies of tho lingering doctors ; then should have com- 
meiiet'd mca.suremcnts from occijntal bones to tops of nose-, 
and fron^ coronal regions to spinous processes, tho elevation;^ 
ol bumps should have boon taken, and tlic depth of cavities care- 
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fully sounded ; after these interesting statistics had been duly 
collected and collated, if it had hecomo apparent that Mr 
Mill’s organism was eminently legislative, Mr. Colvin's emi- 
nimtiy judicial, Mr. Loch s eminently jail-i.sh, anil so on, these 
Lrciitlenicn should have been installod'in their present appoint- 
ments, but not otherwise. 

We should bo sorry to burden the (h\ar doctors witli so much 
nnportanco ; and therefore, as well as for other reasons, wo pre- 
fer the plan of classification oftered by the Prison J)isciplim> 
Committee, to thatoftbredhy tho ILvst minster classifica- 

tion by crime rather than classification by head.* The number 
at classes recommended by the report is as follows : — 

Iv/ .Accused p(M>ons suspected of (Imjrs. 

M.dcs! accusoil the nmie helium^, ciiiues a^raiiist person oc jtro- 
, Hicli US miinlor, rupt?, r(3l)ln*rv and lioii'C-breakin^f, or of ut(einpt.s 
10 I (iiiiinir siu h crimes. 

■hi/. Mules licensed of siiuplc thi'l’l, roeeivin^ stolen p[oods, perjurv, 
f>, .r.'i'y, Imui], uiid siinilui ollciK'Os, or of coi,»Npir;iej to commit ofl’enees of 
th.' iiatu" ♦ 

h'4 Mulo^ ueeu'cd of allruv, assuult ami ollenees wliich are commonly 
lin'd us ordinury mi^demcunniu s. 

oM f'l H(/i, Mules convicted of the above mentioned oOenccs resnee- 
tnrl\. ‘ 

'eh and \{)(]i Accns(' l .and cnmlftcd fonulc'^ 

bo^:lIc^ liuvlii^^r a ^unicicnl number of u to confine S('j),u u(i*I v each 
ili‘ clashes aboM- siiccificd, ue think tliat cvciy (i.iol (mo)it to 
' '\''a Mifiicit'nl number of-iimll apui limmts in which persons accii si-d and 
"' I'iC'.Ml of murder, and certain other atiocious ollcuces, can be confined 

'.Me’'( 

sliould he (h'liglited to see this ]>laii fully carried out ; 
I'Ut wo must not forget tlie natural obstacles vvliieh stiind iii 
tlm way of its siioeess. Clasdlicatioii in Jhigland is vmv easy 
‘d ''icoomj)lisliiaent : In Jieng.d, for the present, it seems almost 
•‘U impossibility. Tlie most sensible remark made by tlio 
I’u'Mdeiit in Clouncil in bis Minule. was, “ tbo close yard ubieh 
■ Is iidapfod for classiliention, and is not iinvvliolcsoriio in Kiig- 
Idml, would be a sink of malaria in India,’' Mr. IliUclti 

,1 of classification 1>\ the size of the luccl rcniiuds us foj cildv of 

r ,! , '|ct of .1 l.Oc pocciitiu: Mciiher of tlic « i\il SerMce, ulio is said to li.ivc ar- 
.uVr* l ^ ‘■•^cords of his (Xfu'c accordiiij^ to tlicir si/c and fatm-ss, r.itln-r tliim 
g ' to their subject niatier, to tlie uiispe.ik.iblc lion ur, as iii.iv he sumiovi-d 
'■ siu'cosur. ’ ' 

Grants, f.ithcr .and sou, wcie not contintod cvrii ulili tins 
. ’hc.idfully elahor.ite lor liidi.i, l)ut i •■coiumeiided in their .MiriiiU-. 

• i‘U i elaboration They acted on the brdict, nc '-upposc that— 

“Who aimeth .it the sky 
Shoots hi;;hor far tlian he wlio iiieaiis a tree ” 
d ' ■ \ nil^ht h.ne perceood their mistake, if only tfiftod with the powf-r ot looloii«- 
• ‘'‘aid some sixteen }ean<,- fp. 21, para 42, and Mmutes on the tame ) ^ ’’ 
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too, Secretary to the Medical Board, who was so indignant with 
tho Committee for not noticing the first edition of his hook, says 
with evident glee, such a jail, as that proposed by the Prison 
‘ Discipline Committee,^ would be uninhabitable ; partitions, 

‘ however, by means of high iron railings, might be more admis- 
* sible, if deemed necessary.”t Something of this latter kind is 
attempted in tho Alipore jail ; but we cannot reasonably expect 
to see it at all general for many years to come, until the struc- 
tures of the jails arc almost rebuilt, and their internal arrange- 
ments radically remodelled. By more gradual means, however, 
reforms may bo effected. By abolishing tho messing system, 
which we hope will soon be done, one difliculty, that of caste. 
Avill bo removed out of the path : another difficulty, that of 
trade, will be also removed by juster idoasof what labor in a jail 
should be. With the highest opinion, therefore, of the wisdom 
of tho Prison Discipline Committee, and the utmost admiration 
for their plan of classification, we venture to substitute in it', 
place, for present and immediate use, a somewhat simfUer pro- 
ject. Wo would do away w’ith the present rules of distinction 
according to the (lloiirt by which tho prisoner has been tried, 
as nonsensical, and as a first stop, divide every jail into four 
compartments, marked off by tho iron railings wdiich Mr 
Hutchinson recommends, across which, in tlio day time, 
screens of coarse cloth might be drawn to intercept any 
serious communication between tho tenants of tho different 
compartments. We would allot these four eoinpartments to 
the r)th, (ith, 7th, and Hth classes of prisoners proposed 
by tho C>)mmittoe, heaving tho classes ist, ’ind, 3rd and 
4th undivided for tho present in a small Mibordinate jail 
hy themselves. We propose this classification, not as a perfect 
plan, but as a feasible one. Wo consider it tho less of two 
evils, that unconvicted prisoners should bo confined together, 
than those convicted ; in tho first place, because, until a pri- 
soner has been tried, a doubt must nearly always arise as to 
th(' class to which he rightly belongs, and thus classification- 

♦ " It will ho nocessriry l>y Imiklinj; hi>;h partition wiills, to divide the ^jroat aiva 
of the j id into a nnmher of compart menm, we do not think that more than fifty men, 
can mill any propriety, he allowed to inhahit one yard, and we are inclined to tliiid» 
tli.it the number of each party should be fewer. ” 

f Ifitlchinson on Indian Jaih,p 2S Mr. Hutchinson wa.s all very well in his own 
d«iiai tiuont; hilt when he went beyond it, and discoursed on '‘punishment,” an 1 
M iioiisly ouoted from Don Jnan, us an authority fur a theory of hts own, the fyllm« 
m;; u'lnarK on haruii punishments: — 

** No scandals made the daily press a curse, 

Morals were Itetter, and the fish no worse,” 

m. I Iv-cd the book. 
i 
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pliilosopliers, even after tlie realization of their projects, would 
bo constantly in danger of being sent into fits, by some awk- 
ward, thougli unavoidable mistake ; and, secondly, because no 
prisoner ought to be for more than a short period under trial. 
A jail daiogah (better paid if possible) should, as now, preside 
over the whole building, but tor each department a subordinate 
officer should be separately responsible. The prisoners should 
live entirely asunder. There should bo no communication 
between the difierent compartments of any kind, ^mthia the 
Jail. Twice a day food should bo distributed among the con- 
victs by hired cooks. Whilst at work, in the manner we shall 
describe further on, strict silence should bo enforced. Each 
compartment should contain two or three solitary cells, in which 
the prisoners in turn should pass fkd night* lly such, and a 
few more similar observances, a wide stop might ho mado 
in the right direction ; and for the present we can expect no 
more. Lot then those wlio have the power to act, leave off 
Uil king- for a while, and act ! 

It will be observed that we have npt noticed the women in 
tlio fihove plan. Wo think that a central establishment for 
them, where they would ho entrusted to the care of an English 
matron, is necessary. Nothing could bo more demoralizing 
than the present practice. Wc have heard, therefore, with tlu^ 
greatest pleasure, tliat some such arrangement is contemplated 
l<y tlioso in authority. 

We have now reached the dobateahlo ground of nnplogmcnf, 
the grand vemta quest io of aW penal economists : “ IJow arc 
‘ prisoners to be employed in jail ?’' or perhaps, “ are they to 

bo employed at all V’ are points which are constantly bidng 
mooted, constantly discussed, and constantly left undecided. 
The favorite manner, in which ihe question is treated, is by 
pro|)ounding some pet theory, being ready to move heaven and 
earth to establish it, coinpassing land and sea to illustrate it, 
and then holding it up to a supposed admiring world as tho 
great panacea for all jirisoii short-comings. So one class of 
I'eoplo try to make us believe that by teaching trades in jails, 
all the great ends of imprisonment arc most comfortably at- 
baiiiod ; another, that by instructing in reading and writing, 
eriminals will soon be made to cease out of tho land ; a thinl 
gives as its nostrum, that jails should be erected in the centre 
of farms of a thousand acres each, in which the prisoners must 
work for daily sustenance ; a fourth, that society is to he re- 


, * natiye would like nothing so much, as to be shut up b} lurasiM, mid allowed to 
' ''• p all day. 
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generated by nothing but the hand-mill or the tread-whorl. 
We are unwilling to fall into the category of these theor- 
ists, and therefore refrain from any positive pragmatical opi- 
nion ; but we certainly incline towards the last mentioned plan * 
thinking tliat hard dull labor is, as a general rule, more becom 
ing in a jail than easy pleasant occupations, which convey vitli 
them neitlicr a feeling of wearine.^s nor a feeling of shame. 
believe that nothing is so distasteful to a Bengal native as reallv 
hard continuous labor. lie never works, as Englishmen ofLcii 
do, from mere hatred of idleness. lie does not ap})rcciate tlio 
dignity of labor. The belief of the negroes, that monkt j^ 
had the power of speech, but concealed it, lest they sliould U; 
put to work, would, if sliared in by Bengalis, make them ciny 
the monkeys. Hard labor is then, in our opinion, the 
powerful engine in the hands of ])enal legislators in 
for making jails as terrible as tliey ought to be made, AVr 
would discard the weaving, spinning, paper-making, &c., wliiuh 
now vox tlie souls of Magistrates, yield a small return t ) 
Government, ami swell the ])Ouch of tlio jail darogah, aiiil 
substitute in its place something less ])roiital)h', ])iit nuiir 
efficacious. We have said above tliat sucli labor should he e.ii 
riod on in strictly cnlorced silence. It .sliould likewise be a|i- 
portionod with tlio greatest care among the prisoners, incrcas 
mg or diminishing according to the class, to which the laboriiiLt 
convicts bedonged. 

It may ho objected, f however, that this kind of labor would 
not instruct the criminals at all, hut eventually cast them forth 
again upon the worhl, without tlio means, perhaps, of procnriir; 
an honest livelihood. To reply to tliis objection is not difHeult 
AVo arc tliaiikful to say, that such a thing as real want of food, 
need never he felt in Bengal, except in famine times. If a 
man will work only a little, he may dismiss all fear of starva- 
tion ; ho need not of necessity betake liimself to dishon- 
csly. Food is too plentiful. It meets him at every turning 


• llio Pri'^ou nHcipliiio roinuiittco sa>s ” Tlie troa<l->vhool appoarn to «omc *ii 
us hotter adopteil titan any other machine tor the pnrpobe of con' let labor, bccau"' 
il pii 'cnt-s all iisk of p.irtuhty on the part ot o'ci srirs, ami, as ha.s been obser'ul, 
will siiow no more f.uorto Iho foot of a rich Ibi.ipoot than to tlm foot of a pcoi 
t'liuinav NcitluT tlio capstan, nor any other uiailiinc, with which wo aro acipunit- 
.h 1, pu>.>i''.sc.s this a•lv.aIlUl^-^; m an eqn.al dc-ivo. The tread-wheel, wlierovcr it ha' 
boon iiii'd in Imhi, has produced tho bc^t oirocts, and donionstrated that there i' 
net hill:,' in the Indian constitution or clnnate which makes its uso in this countr) 
olticcimnahlo. It is extremely dreaded, ami it produces no permanent ill cou‘=c 
t|u< iu'o, moral or ph}^tca^ (^>, 110). Mr. Woodcock saxs, “ I have found the use cf 
staiuliii;: mill.s, that is, “ hand>niills,*' raised to the proper level, an admirable mcthc l 
nt pn'ii«,lun)< crimes committed in the j.ul, ' (why not crimes committed outside 
.ilv,, -i_(\ o, dated .March ;!oth, IS-!,';. 

t Sve Frund of /nrfia, August 10, 1?04. 
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it encourages his idleness Jlesidcs, omitting some few special 
cases, who ever heard of released convicts practising outside 
the walls of the jail, the trade they have learnt within ? 
The force of caste and tradition is too strong upon llieui, 
and they soon relapse to the occupation of their “ jats.’' 

Far be it from us to suggest, that mueli has not hecii 
ihccted of late years in this department of Frison Discipline. 
Weaving and |%or-making are much hotter than the i iuploy- 
incnt which preceded them. As late as IH.'IS, tlie Prison Disci- 
pline Committee reported, tliat, “ in the provinces snhjc'et to tho 
‘ P>cngal Government, there was, properly spi'aking, no .system 
‘ of in-door labor for male convicts, excepting for tlio.se .sentcaic- 
' ed to imprisonment for life.’" Yet attempts had h(!eii iiiado 
much earlier. The earliest of which we can discover signs, 
was one made by Mr Middh'ton, Joint-Magistrate ot Fultehpore, 
who, in DSld,* established, what ho called, a “house ol indiis- 
ti'v, ’’ hut lie was very ‘ umhle’ in his ro|)ort on tln^ subject, and 
liiiitcd pretty plainly that lie bad been made a langbing-stoek 
hy his brother oflieials ior Ids pains, liidiviihial Magistrates 
have, since then, as we have shown, ostahlislied many an aina- 
t'‘ur work-shop ; and in the district jails, gos'sipiug darogahs will 
ii late liONV, “ Ji'iiab ‘ So and so' sahib hahatlur introduced the 
tinkering of brass pots, or tlie weaving of towels, or tlie carving 
of headst, i\s the ease may be. Thc.se amateur work-shops aro 
now nearly general ; and they nri^ hotter than no work at all, 
mid better than work on the roads. Dnt still, in our opinion, 
liny do not oft(;n demand lalior, hanl, nninteiesling, ami meni- 
al enough. Yet there is a point, ot perhaps greater import- 
ance than tho kind of labor rmpdred, ami that is that such 
l.d 
W 
<'n 

,1' iii('(l iny appointment,” he w'rite.s, ‘‘ I loiiml that tho convicts 
cni[)loye(l in grinding corn only groniid. 


or he no hsfi in quanf it i/ than unit oi liom'st worlvincn. Mr. 
eudcock once told a story (at wldeh we should he temptml to 
»,if we could help laughing), ///>eo/cAS of this. “ AVhen I 


IMcn, 7!, of 107 wri-ht. 

UdMion, 1\ ‘Jcc)-'-, S 

“ The (piantity appeared lo me ridiculously small, and I fouml 
‘ on trial tliat Dw obi nv/nicn from the bazar, employial, as they 
usually are, at one mill, and within tho convict hours of lahoi-, 
* easily grind sixteen seers.” \Yc rather snsjiect that an old 


* C. 0. Jated September 8, 1820. 

t Durin;f our researches on this head, we came across the iritetostiri;^ fact, that our 
wurthv iui»pcctor once iiad a peculiar ‘‘penchant ’ for this ol Hou'lcn heads— 

“ Nunc lamcn amoto qua-runtur scua lu<lu.” 
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woman-expenment would be useful as well as ludicrous in a 
few jails now.” 

“ Mulier^^ says VarrO, quasi But ibis defihition 

will not suit by all accounts the female population of a Benwl 
jail. The indefatigable Mr. Woodcock, tor instance, owned with 
a sigh that the female convicts had been a sad cause of trouble 
and anxiety to him. “ When I joined the d^trict,” he says, 

“ they underwent little labor, and had much freedom. 

* They wore jewels and what clothes they pleased, and were 

* neither shut up in their wards day or night And ” (mirabUe 
dictu) “ one had a parrot, another a shameh ! T In the same 
strain Mr. Hodgson laments. “ I know the women can do more 

* than they now do, but they are difficult folk to deal with, and 

* not near so tractable as the men.” We have no space here to do 
more than to quote a passage from the final Report of the Com- 
mittee of Justices appointed for the erection of the Wandsworth 
jail, to which we have before alluded. “ We recommended," 
says the Committee, that one hundred additional labor ma- 

* cnines bo purchased, some of them to be used for the hard Mm 
‘ of female prisoners.'*^ 

We object to literary education in a jail, because we believe 
that, if introduced, it would fatally affect the jail's deterring in- 
fluence, But, even if it did not produce this unhappy result, 
it would be unfairly giving a temporal advantage bo criminals, 
which we cannot yet affora to give to many honest men. But 
education of another kind we would hopefully cherish — that 
moral education, which severe and meritea punishment ought to 
give — that blessed effect of trouble, whicji, as Richter said, 
“ often comes for our instruction, as we darken the cages of 

* birds wo would teach to sing.” 

Yet further — reUgiousdnstruction should not be wanting. 
The Mission of Englishmen surely does not exclude that, the 
highest part of all education, the greatest boon they have to 
confer, tne only true civilizer of the world. Prisoners in jail 
are no longer free agents ; and therefore is Government specially 
accountable that they are not without opportunities for gaining 
what is more precious than life, more noble than earthly 
science, a faith in that religion which, as Christians, we believe 
to bo the light of this world, and the only safe guide to another 
and a better. In.struction of this sort would not add attraction 
to our jails in the eyes of the natives ; and yet it can hardly 
bo urged that religion would be thus brought into disrepute, 


* These machioet are hand-mills. Page 4i. 
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when we remember that its divine founder declared that lie 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. Per- 
guasion, and that not of temporal thinffs, but of spiritual, must 
of course be the only weapon of the Curistian's warfare, whilst 
striving to extend his Master's kingdom ; and all else should 
be carefully excluded from the jail. But this, we think, would 
in time yield golden harvests, it wielded by men whose hearts 
were in their work. If Government servants are unwilling or 
unable to undertake the task ; yet a little encouragement would 
win the Missionary's labor ; and we would fling wide open the 
gates of comprehensive charity, especially whilst striving to 
Christianize a people. 

With an earnest hope that this great truth will soon become a 
principle of action, we must now draw our few desultory remarks 
on Prison Discipline to a close. They have many short-comings ; 
but one object at least we hope is ajiparent througli them all. 
We have striven not to delineate a comparatively perfect sys- 
tem, but rather to urge what it seems may be effected easily 
and at once ; for we believe that slow, tottering, and needing 
every support, must be each several step along the Grand 
Trunk Road to improvement.* 

* When we coraincnced this article, we intetidoil to refer to all the official docu- 
mente from whi(!h we quoted, or to which we alluded. But, as we advanced, we foumi 
our notes getting so numerous, that we changed our purpose, coiiHldering that 
numbers and dates would be of little use to those of our readers, who dc) not possess 
the authorities, and that those who do, would probably be so famdiar wltli them, as to 
need no references. W'hen the documents, however, have not been of comparatively 
recent date, we have not omitted to guide the reader. 
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Art. VI . — Directions to Betmue Officers. By James Thoma- 

son, LieuU- Governor. November 1, 1849. 

What is the meaning of the word “ Collector?” What are 
the duties of the Indian OHiciul who bears that name ? If we 
are to trust the eloquent historian of England, the Collector is 
a little Satrap, on whose personal qualities the happiness or mi- 
sery of a district depends. Miserable, indeed, would be the 
situation of our subjects, if their social position depended on so 
slight a security ! Anotlier class of writers treat our district 
officers merely as Collectors of taxes, a race of Publicans, and, 
by the courtesy of the public, Sinners also : the little Azazel of 
Macaulay dwindles into the hated form of the man with the 
pencil and book, who periodically impounds the cattle, or cuts 
off the water, of the <Iefaulting house-holder. People wonder 
then at the sudden transfer of men of this stamp from the 
money table of Matthew to the hema of Pontius Pilate, and 
rave at the East India Company, who pay so well their Collec- 
tors, and yet stint their Judges. 

There is more than is supposed in a name, and, if the stum- 
bling block of the word “ (iolloctor” were removed, and in its 
j)lace wore written the “ Exeentirc District Anihority, and Re- 
venue Jxulje of first instance f if some attenlion were paid to 
form a just apjireciation of the duties of this oDice, no parallel 
to which exists in European countries, much misuudeistandmg 
would be removed ; ami it is with a view of contributing a mite 
to the already existing means of iidbnnalion, that these pages 
are written. It must be borne in mind, that the duties of the 
olHce are very distinct and separate in the four Presidencies of 
India, and that 1110*^0 remarks apply to those great Provinces 
which lie betwixt the (’aramnassa and the Indus, w’hicli are 
known as the North Western Provinces, and the Punjab ; — 
and, if wo can trust report, and official documents, are not the 
woi'st managed portion of our Indian dominions. 

In these provinces the Office of Magistrate is joined with 
that of (Collector ; and public, opinion seems now to be fixed, that 
till’ union is not only desirable, hut necessary. In the volume 
named at the head of this article, we have to thank that wise 
State.^miin to whom wo are so much indebted, that all scattered 
Ia\\s and rules of practice have been collected, and condensed 
in a most luminous treatise, embodying every thing that can be 
r.ujuired by a Collector ; and the new system of examination 
.4’ all aspirants for office secures to Government and the peo- 
ple the certainty of having efficient officers. To the general 
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reader the contents may seem dry, but tlicy are of the liighest 
importance, and wel^look in vain, amidst masses of scattered 
correspondence, for any such “ resumed” of the Financial Sys- 
tem of the other Presidencies. 

Though the office of Magistrate is held by the same person, 
llie machinery and routine are quite distinct, and for his official 
acts the Magistrate has to answer to the higher Judicial Courts : 
any notice of them is foreign to our subject, but the benefit of 
tlie union of the two offices can only be fully appreciated by 
those who are acquainted with the state of affairs in the rural 
provinces, where the powers of the Magistrate strengthen tho^ 
liands of the Collector, and the intimate local knowledge of 
tlie Collector gives double vigour and effect to the orders of the 
Mao-istrate. No indecent clashing of authority can occur, 
where the reins are held in one hand, and any nossiblo abuse 
is prevented by the fact, that the District Officer has to explain 
his proceedings in the two departments to two entirely indepen- 
deiit authorities: the police are nev.er allowed to interfere in 
the collection of the revenue, but the revenue establishments 
are available, in extreme cases of riot and disturbance, to assist 
the police : the boundary of the two jurisdictions is well under- 
stood, and no practical difficulty ever has arisen, or is likely 

to arise. . . , . . « 

The Collector is vested by law with certain powers in five 


dis>tinct capacities. 

I. Collector of Government Revenue. 

II. Registrar of landed property in the district. 

III. Revenue Judge between landlord and tenant. 

IV. ' ^Ministerial Officer of Courts of Justice. 

Treasurer and Accountant of the district. 

'I'lio coiisidonitioii of these few words will convince 

a candid hniftrcr, how poor an idea lias been formed of the 
odico hy those who have i)ainled au Indian l,oUeetor as a 
man with a hag, a liard l.earf, and a ruthless conntonanco. 
The district, over which these jiowers liave to be exercised, 
contains several thousand villages, several hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and several hundred square miles, and tlie amount 
of revenue to he annually collected, vanes in dillerent districts 
froiu 1 lakhs totwenty'lakhs, i. c. from £100,000 slcr mg or 
annum to £'200,000. How small, when comiwred wiUi these 
princely agencies, is the management of an English C'’''' ^ 

which the agent, or lawyer, is so highly paid ! U"" '"'V ' 

cant tho few parishes, which, scattered here and “ 

ducal estate, and pay a rent of thousands ■ i a 

arrears, when compared with the vast expanse o ii • 

*T 
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lage, of out-field and waste, wliicli lias paid, and will continoe 
to pay, its tens of thousands, with only theilightest coercion, and 
scarcely a particle of balance. There must be some merit in a 
system, which, apparently, answers so well the requirements, 
both of the rulers and the people ; some praise is due to a machi- 
nery which enables the sons and nephews of East India 
Directors, who, by the courtesy of the press, are allowed to be 
liigldy educated, and by iinin nation, are represented as the 
greatest fools of tlieir contemporaries, thus, easily to furnish the 
sinews of war, and the means of moral and material improve- 
ment of the country^ 

Under the Collector-Magistrate is a most ample establish- 
ment. lie himself is .always of the Covenanted Service, and 
under him are generally two Covenanted Officers, exerting 
powers in both departments, and one or more Uncovenantcd 
Officers. The extent of the powers of those officers varies ac- 
cording to their capacity, or standing. At the central station are 
the English and Native offices, amply furnished with clerks, 
writers, and record-keepers, and the whole district is snb-di- 
vided into compact portions, containing from one to two hun- 
dred villages each, and placed under the revenue management 
of a resjionsibhi native officer, who again has under him subor- 
dinate establishments to keep his accounts, and conduct the 
details of the office. Uesjmnsible and subordinate to this 
Officer, in every village, is the native accountant, and the here- 
ditary, or elective, head of the township, feo complete, and 
so well adapted to the customs of the country, is the system of 
centralization, that measures of the greatest detail can he 
effected without an effort : from the Lieiit.-Goverrior, down 
to the village Putwary, is an unbroken ohuin, rendering com- 
munication from the seat of (lovernment, to the extremest 
corner of the province.s, merely a work of tinft : the most 
accurate statistics can be furnished without expense and without 
trouble, ns evidenced by t!ie late Census of the North West 
Province’s, which was conductedentirely by the Revenue Officers, 
without the necessity of entertaining any extra hands ; and, 
from the mode in which the detads of the Census Mere con- 
ducted, there is reason to place confidence in its trust-worthi- 
ness. If is true, tfiat in a free country, such a degree of cen- 
tralization is not de-irable, and the evil effects of such a system 
are >liewn in Erance, where liberties are periodically lost by 
the O' er- weening power of the Executive Government; but 
no such ofneclion can be made in India, where the Govern- 
niGiu is allowed to be absolute, and the grand object is not to 
govern the people constitutionally, but to govern them well* 
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It 19 a melancholy fact, which it may be as well to admit, that 
a really efficient, and^responsible form of absolute government, 
is the best system for the rule of an Asiatic country. 

Let us follow the Collector in his first capacity, whence he 
derives his name, — the collection of theGovermuent Revenue i 
which consists of three items only, viz : — 

1. Land revenue. 

2. Excise on spirituous liquors and drugs. 

3. Sale of Stamps. 

The latter two items are inconsiderable in amount, and 
perhaps objectionable in character, and require no further 
jiotice, as they occupy but a small portion of the thoughts of 
the revenue authorities. Not so the first item, the great land 
lax, which in India, and in all Asiatic countries, is the mainstay 
and support of the Government. 

It is of little use questioning, or impugning, the policy of 
this tax. Immemorial custom, and the ancient constitution of 
India, has sanctioned its maintenance; its place could be supplied 
by no other possible cess, and its withdrawal would lead to the 
break up of the Government, which might be foolish enough 
to abandon it; nor is it in the abstract an unjust tax, when urged 
in moderation. It is the excess, not tlie ])rinciple of the demand, 
that is to be denounced. liund is in all countries, a?id has 
been in all ages, tlie most prized possession of man : in the early 
history of a nation, it is the only possession, and at all stages, it is 
the most valued. The reasons are obvious: it is a tangible and 
possessible good : when newly acquired, it has charms which 
no other new acquirement can give; when inherited from 
a long line of ancestors, it suggests feelings, second only in 
intensity, to the love of blood relations. There is an attach- 
ment to the soil, which has mantained an ancient lineage, 
and a reverence for the magnificent trees, which were ])luiJted 
by his fore-fathers, and are a link to connect him and his 
children in a remote generation. Parting with land, whether 
voluntarily, or compulsorily, cannot he done without some 
pangs: the feeling is natural, aiid any legislation tampering 
with po.ssession and title deeds, is charged, and not unjustly, 

'vith .spoliation. i i- i. 

As a necessary consequence, land naturally is the earliest 
object of regular taxation, and unquestionably the most legiii- 
mate one. To be mantained in possession against the assnulta 
of violence, and to reap where you have sowed, is a henent 
so palpable, that some compensation is the fair claiin of a 
Government strong enough to insure the enjoyment of such 
a blessing : the question is, how far should such a demand of 
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the State be allowed to extend ; and thid" is the great bone of 
contention between the rulers and the ruled in an Asiatic 
country. 

Land must be cultivated to be of value, and as in large 
♦states, it would be obviously inconvenient, except under very 
peculiar circumstances, for the proprietor to till the whole of 
his acres, first from sheer physical inability, and, secondly, from 
motives of interest, it comes to pass, that a third class of in- 
terests are introduced, those of the cultivators. The peculi- 
arities of these vary with the clime, the religion, the customs, 
and the relative physical strength of the parties : but they 
exist, and though crushed, suspended, or isolated, must be 
taken into consideration. The Government have a direct 
interest in the cultivation of the soil, and must guarantee the 
rights of the cultivator under certain conditions. 

Taxes, rent, and wages thus spring into existence on every 
estate, and, wlien a stranger is introduced to manage by farm 
those intorests, which the proprietor cannot, or does not choose, 
to superintend, a share of the harvest has to be set aside for 
“profit,” which is, in fact, but a deduction from rent; and under 
some circumstances these four district interests exist simultane- 
ously. The limit of taxes varies according to the constitution 
of I lie country. In an absolute Monarchy they are bounded 
only by the power of the tax-payer to give, or the policy of the 
Government to exact. The mode of collection also varies : in 
a rude Government, a portion of the actual crop finds its way 
to the barns of the provincial rules : as civilization extends, this 
is commuted for annual, periodical, or perpetual settlements 
of money payments. This is the great question on which 
Indian statesmen have been blundering during the last half 
century. 

It is a pleasant fiction with some to suppose the land-owner 
much better off in the independent native states, than under the 
rule of the Company : but those only can fairly judge who 
have watched the working of both. In the North West IVovin- 
ces at least the system is based upon property : the best interests 
of Government are connected with the dearest interests of the 
land-owner and the land-tiller: a moderate rate of taxation is 
fixed for a long period, embracing at least one generation : rents 
are allowed to adjust themselves under certain conditions, and 
the exj)ectation has been realized, that betwixt the rent drawn, 
and the revenue paid, there exists a broad margin, as the 
hoiitdble, transferable and desirable property, in which the 
Clovorument guarantee the land-owner. On the other hand, 
the ruler of the petty native state starts on the assumption, 
c 
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that he is himself the ftrd of the soil : by constantly interfering 
in village arrangements, he sets aside the class, who are justly 
entitled to the name of land-owner, and makes his collection 
direct from the cultivator, allowing some miserable per-centage^ 
or, perhaps, the estate is made over to a farmer, to rack-rent iff 
his pleasure : under such a state of things, property is protected 
by no law, is undefined, and, consequently, valueless. 

In the different Presidencies, the parties engaged in the inqui- 
ry have arrived at different results, to which each fondly clings, 
as his notion of what is right. In Bengal, a number of vast land- 
holders were created by the Government of the time, and all ex- 
isting subordinate rights sacrificed. The revenue is there collect* 
ed in the gross from great and powerful Zemindars, and rightly 
or wrongly great op])ression is said to exist, which the Govern- 
ment officials are powerless to prevent, leading occasionally to 
great outrages. In Madras the opposite extreme has been 
followed, and, setting aside every intervening interest, possible 
or probable, the Collector deals with the individual cultivator ; 
and, if we can trust the latest reports, a very peculiar state of 
things has been produced, and, though the existence of evil is 
admitted, the cure appears not so easy. Undue interfer- 
ence appears the banc of the system. In the Bombay 
Presidency also the llyotwari system exists, but in a greatly 
mitigated form : the principles of freedom of cultivation, and 
moderate assessment, have been nobly maintained, and, if ever 
the system could thrive, it will be there : but we look in vain 
for the existence of property, valuable and transferable : wo 
grieve to see whole classes of the community treated as tax- 
})ayer 8 , not as yeomen, and land-owners and large Provinces 
viewed in the narrow light of great revenue-preserves. 

We are naturally partial to the system, under which 
we have been trained, and the founders of which we venerate ; 
but there is one merit, which, amidst all the errors of the 
system in the ISorth-West Provinces, we lay claim to, that 
it alone is founded on the maintenance of the sttrtus of pro- 
perty, as it existed on our occupation of the country, and 
18 specially adapted to maintain it. Can this bo said of 
the mushroom Zemindars of Bengal, where new rights of 
property, like new titles, have been created by authority ? 
Can it be said of the Madras system, where property in land, 
such as existed previous to our rule, has perished and is extinct, 
and is scarcely hinted at ? Can it be said of the Bombay system, 
where, though the existence is admitted, the rights are cruelly 
foreshortened, and are not made the basis of the Revenue super- 
structure ? It may be urged, that the peculiar village tenures, 
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which are tlie characteristic feature of^he North West Pro- 
vince settlement, belong only to the upper Gangetic valley, 
and are not found elsewhere: but such is not the case ; we find 

4 teir remains, more or less perfect, in the Concan and Baroche 
bder the Bombay Presidency, and in Orissa, on the Coast of 
the Bay of Bengal. A careful analysis has given certain known 
laws, by which village communities are governed, and go into any 
village between the Caramnassa and the Jhelum, and inquiry 
will show, that the position of the land-owners toward the 
Government and to each other, would resolve itself into some 
of the several forms. The annexation of the Punjab aftbrcletl 
an exctillent opportunity of testing the correctness of the deduc- 
tions of the revenue authorities: the district officers, trained ia 
the North West Provinces, found no new features. Every village 
at once recorded its constitution, not the work of a moment, 
but the immemorial custom of the country : we were struck 
by the correctly conceived, and correctly expressed opinion, 
delivered by a Sikh land-oiviier, during tlie first few months of 
our occupancy, when th(3 assessment was being fixed. “ We 
‘ are owners,” said he, “ of the soil — to tije Government 
‘ belongs tlie r(3venue, and so long as we ))ay the revenue, wo 
‘ cannot he disturbed.” Would the ("ollector from Bengal 
hav^ found room, in such a district, for his great landlord, to 
cruSi the village rights.^ Would the Madras or Bombay Collec- 
tor have satisfied the sturdy spokesmen of the village conimiirii- 
ties, that their rights could he justly set aside, and the collection 
be made direct from the cultivator ? The Government could 
do so, and Native Governments had done so, but it was con- 
trary to the feelings of the country, whicdi hailed with delight, 
and at once adopted, the principle of village settlement, and 
self-managing communities. * 

But, if the assessment be excessive, and uncertain, the sys- 
tem, in itself good, would have failed, and will ever fail. The 
second danse of the Charter must be, that the assessment 
should bo light, leaving a wide margin for profit, and should be 
fixed definitely, and guaranteed by the Legi-ilature for a long 
period of years. This has been done : the mode, in which the 
assessment is fixed, has been given in detail in one of our pre- 
vious numbers. By an act of the Supreme Government it can- 
not be increased, and, such as it is thus definitely fixed, it is the 
duty of the Collector to collect it by fixed instalments, and 
failing which, he is authorized by law to apply certain processes, 
an<l in the judicious application of them, so as to cause as little 
sulTering as possible, and maintain the integrity of the system, 
is displayed the capacity of the Collector. 

C 
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We could have wi Ad, that the necessities of the stato had 
permitted the assessment to be conducted upon more liberal 
principles. Ostensibly two-thirds of the net produce is demand- 
ed by Government, leaving but one-third to the proprietor 
from which also the expenses of management are to be defrayeJl 
It is true, that the assessment is alloweil to be a question more 
of judgment than of actual calculation from given data ; and the 
relief granted has been great, and is highly prized ; hut it is to 
be regretted, that the share of the not produce allotted 
to Government should exceed that of the owner. What 
would the grumbling landed interests of England say, were 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to projmse to sweep two-thirds 
of their net rent into the -public treasury'' Perhaps some 
would say, that it is done already, but by a circuitous route, as 
in addition to the moderate land-tax, is the ruthless income 
tax, the excise, the tithes of the established church, the poor 
rates, the county rates, and the local charities, from wliich 
none but the niggard can hohl back when those are deducted, 
it may, perhaps, come out, that but one-third of the real rent 
is adhering to the palms of the landlord. 

The Collector in the North West Provinces has then to 
collect the Government Uevemie, fixed for a long period, for 
wliich certain persons, delincd and registered, are responsible, 
'riiodays of “ crack Collectors,” showing their efliciency by aiig- 
nieiitingtlie resources oftlie Stateat the expense of the people, are 
gone. They could not add a Rupee to the Government demand, 
if they wished, and they would got no thanks, if tliey did : nor 
have they, on the other hand, any discretion to remit the de- 
imind, or even without sanction to Mi''i)eiia it. In this matter 
tlieir powers fall far short of those entrusted to th(‘ Collectors 
ill tlie Madras and Bombay Presidencies, whose discretion is 
annually exerted, or suffered by courtesy to be exerted, in 
making up the Jiimabundies or rent-rolls of every village, and 
remitting what cannot be collected ; the number of tluj items, 
and vagueness of the reasons preveiiling the liiglier authorities 
from being able to express any intelligent opinion on tlie sub- 
ject. I'he Collector of the North West Province luisin hishooks 
so many recorded revenue-paying villages, rejire^ented by 
their proprietors, or <//cir //cm/ wlio have entered into eii- 
gagcnnnits with the (bjverniiient, uml from them the revenue 
Diiist i)o collected within prescribed periods, yr such full and 
detailed accounts furnislicd to the superior authoritie'^, as will 
enable them to decide, whether extreme measures sliould ho 
had resort to, or under circumstances of drouglit or other 
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calamity, the demand be suspended as # act of grace, or re- 
initted as an act of discretion. 

Various and efficient are the processes with which the Col- 
^ctor is armed : different diseases require different remedies : 
Re constitution of the patient must be ascertained, and his 
pulse felt : the treatment must be gentle, but firm. That default 
should sometimes occur, that some parties will not pay, till they 
are made, is no new feature in the economy of human aftairs; 
but a revenue defaulter is not an ordinary debtor, whose ruin' 
so long as the amount is paid, is a matter of indifference to the 
pitiless creditor ; the demand of Government is an ever-recur- 
ring demand, and the best interests of the State are concerned, 
that the land-owners should not only be solvent, but flourishing; 
not living from hand to mouth, but amassing capital, extend- 
ing cultivation, and exulting in the field for improvement 
afforded by a long lease. Here again the same thoughtful 
care for existing rights, which secured to the village proprietors 
the privileges of their teniyes, has carefully guarded the village 
constitution from injury in the realization of the assessment. 
Processes have been devised, .specially arlapted for each re- 
quirement, and it is the duty of the Collector, as well as In') 
manifest interest, to see them properly ajiplied. 

Hut before enunciating these processes, the great fe.ituro of 
the prevailing land tenures, to which they have been adapted, 
must be noticed. All existing tenures, however disguised or 
modified, can be reduced to three great leading characteristics, 
a correct appreciation of which is indispensable : — 

I. Tho^e estates, wliero the property is held collectively 
without any territorial division : tlie estate may he in the hands 
of one man, or many, but w|iou thus situated, it is styled 

Zeniiudaree.” 

II. 'fhose estates, where the property is partially, or entire- 
ly (Jividinl, and lield separately by the coparceners, this division 
being the result of a /t/touvi law, inheritance, or otherwise : 
such are styled “ Puttidarco.” 

HI. Those estates, held by coparcenary communities, wliere 
actual possession has overborne law, and tho possession of the 
fi actional share, not the recorded right to a portion of the unit, 
is tiu' test of a man’s property : such arc called “ Ehyacliaruh ” 
comnmnilios. 

At tho timoof tho settlement, every peculiarity of tenure, with 
tho name of every proprietor, was duly noted, and the amount 
of responsibility of each individual placed beyond a doubt; and 
at the close of each agricultural year, since the last settlement, 
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the subsequent cliang^^by death, private transfer, or decree of 
Civil Court, have been duly recorded : thus, the old discretion 
of Collectors has been narrowed, and not only is the amount 
fixed, which it is incumbent upon them to demand, but th^ 
parties are also indicated, from whom alone it can be demand® 
ed ; and, lastly, the legal processes are determined and fixed, 
should coercion be necessary. In a constitutional country, a 
greater security could not be afforded, than is here spontane- 
ously granted by an absolute Government to its subjects. 

These processes are seven in number, and in applying them, 
the Collector is vested with a summary jurisdiction, iiidepondent 
of the Civil Court ; but he is liable to be prosecuted in those 
courts for any abuse of the summary powers conceded to 
him : — 

1. Writ of demand. 

2. Personal imprisonment. 

3. Distraint of personal property. 

4. Annulment of lease, ami sequestration of profits. 

5. Transfer of defaulting share to a solvent share-holder 

of the same community. 

6. Annulment of lease, and farm of the estate to a 

stranger. 

7. Sale of the defaulting estate at public auction. 

Of these, tlie first is only a gentle reminder, that the instal- 
ment is due, and entails a very slight charge for the service of 
the notice : it may l)e repeated at the interval of six days, and 
the second is of the nature of a summons, and tlie third is of 
the nature of a warrant, and the defaulter is brought up before 
the Native Collector, to explain his delay. In hundreds of 
villages no process at all is issued, and in ordinary cases, this 
process is suflicieut to check the procrastination and un- 
hiisiness-like liahits of the rural community. „ . , . 

The second process — “ personal imprisonment’’— is hut rarely 
had recourse to, and is discouraged by the superior authorities: 
if the defaulter is poor and ruined, it is an act m- 

carcerate him ; if wealtliy, other processes are available -.—but 
cases of fraud can only he met in this way, and the insolvent 
laws do not extend to this kind of liability. ^ 

The third process— “ distraint of personalities —is also spar- 
ingly applied. It has the disadvantage of exposing the revenue 
authorities to much trouble in defending actions brought against 
them by fictitious owners of the distrained property : ari<I as 
the usual defaulters are small landed proprietors, who won a 
pay if they could, to sell their petty chattels is profitless to 

u 
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Government, and harrassing to them. # Still there are special 
cases, where it must be employed. 

The fourth process is the touchstone of the system, whicli 
is based on the assumption, that the Government have gua- 
ranteed to the actual owners of tlie soil a valuable property, 
and a real rent remaining to them for their own enjoyment, 
after the payment of the Government demand. If a turbulent 
community do not adhere to the conditions of the lease granted 
to them for thirty years, and default, and at the same time 
by their violent proceedings deter others from taking their 
estate in farm (for the sale of such estates, though legal, is 
impolitic), then the Government official steps in, and intro- 
duces a Ryotwari system, such as is the practice iu the Bombay 
and Madras IVesidencies, but only aj)plied as a punitory 
measure in these provinces. All rights of management are 
declared in abeyance, all profits aro sequestrated, and the 
owners of the soil placed on the same footing as the non-proprio- 
tory cultivators. The merits of the settlement are tlien 
brought to a rigid test. If practically and really one-third of 
the net ])roduce, or more, has been abandoned by Government, 
and a just assessment has been made, it is manifest, that in 
ordinary cases a considerable surplus should be collected under 
Ryotwari management, thus enabling the Collector to realize 
his balances, and, if expedient, severely punish the recusant 
community, us ])y law they can be excluded for fifteen years. 
If, on the otlior hand, the assessment cannot be collected under 
direct management, and there are no special reasons ex[)laining 
the circumstance, it is clear, that the assessment is excessive, 
and must be reduced. This is one of the great checks, by 
which continued over-a.ssessment in the North West Provinces 
is absolutely prohibited. Practically so much trouble is entailed 
upon the revenue establishments by this measure, that it is 
rarely ever had recourse to, but as a dire necessity. 

The fifth process — “transfer of share toa solvent share-holder” 
— is peculiar to those village communities, a})tly called village 
republics, which are the distinguishing feature of the North 
West Provinces, and the Punjab, and we may add, their glory, 
for they aro the best proof, that an absolute Government has 
not destroyed the existing rights of pro])erty. There they are, 
not so intact as couM be wished, but still the mainstay and 
strength of tiie country, equally incomprehensible to those uho 
liaveonly been iu the habit of collecting revenue from upstart 
llajas and bloated Babus, and those who have been exacting rent 
from the miserable owners of single bullocks. At the settle- 
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went, the rights of ev'ery share-holder are faitljfully recorded, 
and the annual changes noted, the assessment is fixed on the 
whole, and distributed among the community, which is treated, 
and justly so, as a joint-stock community. Owing to the por- 
plexity of the tenure, and the blending of the fields of ihi 
different share-holders, there is no middle course, but Ryotwar 
management, or joint responsibility ; and this is by law esta- 
blished, and from this principle is deduced the process under 
consideration, that on the occasion of the default of one share- 
holder, the whole community can be called on to pay, and in 
return the share of the defaulter is transferred, for a period or for 
ever, to the parties who have paid the balance. This partakes 
of the nature of a forcible mortgage in one case, and amounts 
to sale in the other: this latter alternative is had sparing 
recourse to, and practically fifteen years is the limit of 
exclusion, daring which time the excluded owner sinks to the 
position of a cultivator. 

The sixth process— farm to a*st ranger”— like the fourth, 
is based on the principle, that there is a margin of profit be- 
tween the net pro<luce and the revenue demanded, which 
it is worth the while of the owner to retain, or of a stranger 
to possess himself of, by taking a farm on condition of })aying 
tlio balances of the defaulting landlord : so lung as estates 
have a marketable value, and capital is available for agricul- 
tural speculations, so long this process will be sufficient to 
insure a ready payment of the (Jovernnient demand. ^ 

'I'ho seventh and last process is that of “ sale by auction 
of the o>tafo, on which the balance arose, ami, sul)se<piently, of 
other estates belonging to the defaulter. It is unnecossary to 
say, that such a forcible alienation of property, to satisfy a 
demand of CJovernment, can only be justified by iho most 
extreme case of necessity — but this is tlic key-stone of the 
Uevemie Arch, and but tlnit the swonl of Damocles is known 
to be suspended over their heads, and can be made to fall, the 
Imlian land-owners w'ould be unable to shake off the habit of 
])roci’astination, wbicli is their bane, bor large Pnttidaree 
cunnnunities, this ]mocesH is so impolitie, that it is never 
applied, for the demand of revenue is a constantly recurring 
demand, and the future welfare of the estate must be consider- 
ed, as much as the realization of the dues of the (joyernment. 

Such are the legal processes, by the exertion of which, or 
rather the existence of which, annual millions are collected 
from many thousand villages, without a stnif/yk and with Bear my 
a Imlance. There may be an exception in particular districts, 
where a state of disorganization may have been brought about 
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by different causes ; but the annually published revenue reports 
acquaint the public with the result, and the means by which it 
has been brought about. If success is a test of the soundness of 
principles, at least that is not wanting ; but the increasing pros- 
perity of the country is the best criterion, and may safely be 
referred to. 

When so long a lease has been concluded, as for thirty 
years, on eq^uitable principles, it is but fair and reasonable, thet 
the losses ot one year should be counterbalanced by the pro- 
fits of another, that the people should be taught, not only to be 
industrious, but to be provident: and, as a general rule, this prin- 
ciple is acted upon : but there are exceptional cases, and a deaf 
ear is never turned to a case fairly made out. And in this the eflici- 
ency and judgment of the Collector is tried, for on the one hand 
to abandon the rights of the State, without sufficient reason, would 
be weakness and dereliction of duty ; on the other, to show no 
mercy under peculiar circumstances of misfortune, to drive a 
community from their fields, or compel the capitalist to aban- 
don his investment, is short-sighted indeed. The climate of the 
North West Provinces is most uncertain : drought, when it 
does come, is deadly ; the heavens are turned into brass, and the 
seed cannot be thrown into the ground, which is like iron: 
then again untimely hail beats down tlie ripening crop, 
or countless flights of locusts consume the green herb ; murrains 
sieze the cattle ; the small pox, or cholera decimates the 
population ; the noble rivers swell beyond their banks, and 
carry away acres of arable land, discharging them many a 
league distant in the Bay of Bengal. Who can war against 
the seasons and the elements? Jn such contingencies the 
Government is never wanting in generosity, hut demands facts 
and figures, to warrant suspension or remis^ion. It is a mourn- 
ful task for a Collector taking his annual tour in a bad year: 
complaints greet him at every village, and deep niurmurings 
of a deeply suffering population : thoughtless, imprudejit, care- 
less of the morrow, except when starvation looks them in the 
fate, like children, they must be controlled by the baud of power ; 
liko infants, they must be forgiven, when they err: they 
gather round his horse, vilipending their noble acres, which, 
unassisted by art, un refreshed by fallows, unrenovated by manure, 
scratched by the plough, and thanklessly reaped by cliildren, 
Lave for the last two thousand years maintained an annual 
crop, from a period, when the rich fields of England were 
still covered by primeval forest. There is no medium in their 
state. “ VVe die, we die, we are dead : there is no rain — our 
crops are ruined— our children have been sold,’' and, while 
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the Collector is still pondering upon means of relief, and 
mourning over tlieir condition, these self-iiuinolated corpses 
are next week dancing the live-long night at some wedding, 
or brought in wounded and bruised in some hard stand-up fight, 
about these very dirty acres, of which they talked so lightly. 
The discontented agriculturist has his eyes always on the 
clouds, and his ears open to the prices current ; — if it rains, ho 
grumbles at the injury inflicted on his cotton: if the weather 
is fair, he invokes all his gods to enable him to sow liis s})ring 
crop : if prices range low he tears his hair, and vows that he 
cannot pay his rent ; if they range high, lie is equally ruined, 
for he has not wherewith to purchase seed for the next harvest, 
or to feed his children: thus is it ever. 

If the Collector’s duties were limited strictly to what is im- 
plied by the name, his task would now be done ; but in practice 
the real duties have not yet been noticed. In most districts 
the collections scarcely cost a thought ; so complete the machi- 
nery, so prosperous the provinces, so well adjusted the usscss- 
lueiit, that tlie golden shower falls uninterrupted, and the ordi- 
nary individual, who has witliout an eflbrt of his own transmit- 
ted a royal ransom lialf-yearly to the public 'rreasnry, is scarce- 
ly aware of the financial feat, wliich he and his subordinates 
have performed, and in many ca^cs, is most innocent of all 
knowledge of the means by whicli it has been realized. And 
for four months only of the year, May, June, Novemhor and 
Deceiuher, is there a semblance of these duties : tlieii, indeed, 
there is a cliinking of Kupees in the Treasury aiile-cliamher, 
and a weighing of hags in the actual sanctuary ; some one is 
heard talking of a remittance of many thousands being brought 
in on the backs of mules: a difference of an anna in tlie 
accounts, perhaps, necessitates a reference, and reminds tlie 
Collector, that he really has to make collections, or perhaps 
J’ouie shameless landlord has dared to be in balance for 
twenty-four liours, ami a process is talked of, ])erha/)s issued : 
— he\oml this, the crack Collector can do nothing, for the 
Covernment and the jieople have anticipated his blood- 
thirsty purposes — the former by limiting absolutely ami positively 
Its demand— the latter by flinging their instalments into the 
overflowing Treasury days before they fall due. 

Hut the other duties of the Collector last all the year round, 
aud year by year tlicy are multiplying, and the fashion of the 
day is to invest liim with new and miscellaneous duties. ►Some 
portion of the attributes of the Judge are pared away, and 
conferred on the officers supposed to know the people ; even 
the wing of the Magistrate is plucked to feather the nest of 
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the Collector. Everything that is to be done by the Executive 
must be done by him, in one of his capacities, and we find him 
within his jurisdiction Publican, Auctioneer, Sheriff, Rojid- 
inaker. Timber-dealer, Enlisting Sergeant, Sutler, Slayer of 
wild beasts. Book-seller, Cattle-breeder, Post Master, Vaccinator, 
Discounter of Bills, and Registrar General, in which last capa- 
city he has also to tie the marriage knot for those who object 
to the thirty-nine articles. Latterly, he has been made school- 
master of his District also, and upon every subject, the most ex- 
traordinary reports are daily called for, leading to the loadin|i,^of 
the I’ost-ofHce wallets, and the rubbish baskets of Government, 
with' the most abominable trash that can be imagined. Every 
new measure of Government places an extra straw on the 
Collector’s back. 

“ Quicquul (lelirant Rcgcs, plcctuntur Achivi,” 

Whatever happen to be the prevailing hobby, the Collector 
siilfers. One day specimons are called for for the Exhibitions 
of I^ondon and Paris : the next day the cry is for iron and 
timber for tlie Railroad, or poles for the Telegraph. 

Those are his miscellaneous duties, but Ids regular duties 
require some hirther notice. The second on tiic list is that of 
“ Registrar of landed property.” 'J'his, in itself, is a taskof no 
slight importance, and in the North West Provinces registration 
is carried out to an excess of detail setircoly equalled in any 
otluM* part of the world. Enter the record room of the Collec- 
tor, and you will find a map of every one of the thousand vil- 
lages, showing distinctly the si/e ami j)osition of every field, with 
a nninher, which facilitates reforerjce to the accompanyini^ 
d('ed, by winch the name of the owner, of the cultivator, of 
the area, of the crop, is at once ascertained. And, moreover, to 
correct the errors and changes, which may creep in by lapse of 
time, annual papers are prepa/’ed in each village, showing with 
reference to the record j)repared at the time of settlement, what 
changes have take'n |)!ace. Whether tluse retnrirs are always 
trustworthy, whetluu’ a had superintendence, and a perfunctory 
mode of diM*harging husim'ss, lias not allowed the truthfulne^j’ 
of tlio'jo papers in many districts to become much ([iiestioned, 
still the machinery is always at hand, by which a few months 
labour would restore the correctness, which time may have im- 
paired. Without claiming infallibility to such registers, still to 
liave arrived thus far, is no slight feat, but oneworthy of imitation 
in more civilized countries, and indispensable witli reference to 
the intricate village constitutions of the North West Provinces. 
And now tliat property liasacquireda real value, the superintemi* 
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eiice of tbe constat alteration isa labourof no sliglit importance. 
In every sub-division of the district there are native officers, speci- 
ally intrusted with these duties, and under them is the invalu- 
able Village Accountant in every village. Countless and vari- 
ous as are the interests of the conamunity, are the changes to be 
made in the register, so as to maintain it as a correct reflection 
of the exact state of possession, and nothing more. Some 
estates are being divided according to legal procedure ; others 
again are being united; death is busy in tiie comiiuniity ; sons 
succeed to fathers, and the bell of mortality rings its vari- 
ous changes, and leaves its trace on the register : sales, mort- 
gages, gifts, voluntary or forcible, attest that the limitation 
of ^ the demand of the state has maintained the value of 
property. Nor is the Civil Court idle, — and, would that it wore 
as discriminating as active, but since war, tumult, and aflVay 
have been checked by a strong (Jovcnmient, it mii^t needs bo,^ 
that the evil passions of mankind find a vent in the Courts of 
law, ami no wonder that that vent is. foul. 

Allusion has been made to the Village Accountant: ho is one 
of the indigenous office-bearers of India, known by (lillerent 
names in ditterent parts of tlie country ; he is useful and trust- 
worthy, in proportion as ho is supported and controlled, and 
kept in his proper position : when this is not done, his apj)oint- 
ment had better be vacant, for in some villages a sliarj) piisliiiig 
man makes himself a tyrant; in others, he siidcs down to he a 
miserable slave, often of one party or faction, Croat attention 
is now paid to this imjiortant office : it is the last, and smallest 
joint of the ever-lengtheningtelescope, tlirougli wdiich the search- 
ing gaze of the Governor can pry into the aliairsol the humblest 
individual connected with the landed interests. A s(3eiirity is 
given to the integrity of the registers, by the circumstance of 
there being tliree copies, one kept by the Collector, one by tho 
native officer in charge of the sub-division, and a third well 
thumbed copy is with the V^illage Accountant, liable to ho re- 
ferred to, challenged, and impugned, by any member of the 
village community, in the bosom of which tho Accountant 
resides. 

There may be too much centralization in all this, the people 
may be reduced to a state of languid helplessness by tho over- 
powering influence of “bureaucracy it may be urged, that a 
system so intricate will never be maintained, and that it is not 
desirable that it should be so. Among a free people cei lamly 
bot: such interference would be resented by the sturdy squires 
of an English county : they would not surrender, without a 
struggle, the secrets of their estates, and the powerful Zemindar 
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of Bengal would, no doubt, resist the wholesome control iin- 
poseti upon him in ftivour of the classes below him ; — but this 
intricate system of registration, faithfully maintained, is part of 
the North West Province system, which cannot be abandoned, 
and the record of rights is justly considered the greatest of 
the feats of the settlement, liights, when ill-defined, are a con- 
stant source of heart-burning, and if they are not to be over- 
borne, or swept away, as in other Presidencies, they must be 
analysed, and recorded. 

The third capacity of the Collector is that of Judge be- 
tween landlord and tenant. This jurisdiction has grown up 
by degrees, and has forced itself on the Legislature. The same 
ever-recurring pressure of the land-tax, that renders it of vital 
interest to tlie Covernm^nt, that the state of property sliould 
bo accurately recorded, and has vested the Collector with sum- 
mary jurisdiction to realize balances of land revenue, that same 
outward pressure, has rendered it necessary that the court should 
have summary processes .to assist' the landlord to collect liis 
rent, and to assist the cultivator to resist the oppression of the 
landlord, lleinovo the pressure, suppose a state of tilings, where 
taxes are paid with a smile and a bow, and the accejilance of 
rent pressed by the tenant upon the landlord, imagine 
relations existing between landlord and tenant, and land- 
lord and government, exactly contrary to the actual state 
of things ; and the summary jurisdiction, that grew up iii the 
Judge’s Court, ami at length twenty years ago was trans- 
ferred bodily to the Collector, might be abandoned. It 
may seem an anomaly, but it is not : such cases are more rapidly 
ami satisfactorily disposed of by the Collector, than were pos- 
sible in the Civil Courts: — and the institution of ^uits is by law 
made to depend upon compliance with the rules discussed above 
for maiulainiug correct annual registers. In ibis capacity the 
(’ollector becomes u Judge, with full and plenary jurisdic- 
tion ; but his decisions are liable to review in the Civil 
Courts, the necessity of which is scarcely apparent, as the least 
iinpoitant cases may now be tried twice over. The Summary 
(auirts of tlie Collector furnish models, to which the Regular 
Courts might, wiili advantage, adapt themselves. There a man 
mci'ts bis antagonist face to face, and is confronted with the 
A'lllago Accountant : the issue is a narrow one, and is soon de- 
ci<lcd : tlie rent was due, or it was not, and on that must turn 
the merits of tlie case, whether it be for rent on the part of 
tlie landlord, or for replevin, exaction, or ouster on the part of 
(lu> tenant. 

In his next capacity the multiform Collector, from being an 
( 
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iudependent Judge, sinks down to that of the niinisterial officer 
of the courts of justice, in matters reiatirjg to land. And 
most wisely has this been so arranged, as wlio so capable of 
giving effectual and immediate execution to the orders of the 
Court, as the officer, who is also the Registrar of the district? 
When the trumpet of the Judge speaks clearly, he must be 
obeyed ; but, wherever the order is inconsistent with the consti- 
tution of the estate, or the rights of others, the Collector is 
bound to remonstrate, and his remonstrance will usually be at- 
tended to. All sales of land in execution of the orders of Court, * 
must take place in the Collector’s office, whose hammer, now 
no longer required for the realization of the rights of Covern- 
ijiont, is busy once a month in effecting forcible transfers, and 
giving new titles. There is no doubt great injury inflicted 
upon landed interests, w'hen the easy transfer of property on 
good and unquestionable title is shackled ; hut there is an evil 
of an entirely opposite nature, which appears to bo gaining 
ground., viz, too great a facility of effecting transfers for clearly 
fraudulent purposes. 

Tlie last of the recorded functions of the Collector is that 
of Accountant and Treasurer of the District. IJ nder his keys are 
the bags of silver coin, which he has collected, and which it is 
his duty also to disburse. He overlooks the testing and 
\M'ighitig of the coin, for counting is out of the (juestion.— 
month after month the Military and Civil Establishments have 
to he paid ; tlie jiensioners of the Company come with unfailing 
icgularity for their pensions ; every item of disbursement, 
of whatever kind, must passthrough his hand, and be entered 
on his account, and his signature is acknowledged for thousands 
in any of the hundred trcasurie.s in the llongul Presidency, 
from Pcnhaw’ur down to Moulmeiii, and drafts drawn upoti 
him from all quarters of India have to be iioiioured. All this 
entails some degree of responsibility, and the due discharge 
can only be effected by some trouble ; and even with thegrcate.st 
care, and the greatest consideration shewn by the supervising 
authorities, it must needs he that the hapless disbursing officer 
is sometimes iiiuleted, and, until he has rendered full accounts, 
and gained a di-charge in full, h^ cannot leave the country 
without providing a security. A great deal of tlie work is, no 
doubt, done by a IJeputy, and in a well arranged office it is 
'\onderful how the work is gone through ; yet the head officer is 
constantly reminded tliat he is responsible for all, and not to 
one master, but to legion. Sometimes the Accountant calls 
for explanation of some iiccouut, ilie mere look of w hich gives 
head-ache. Sometimes, the Commissioner aggravates by 
censures, or harasses by calling for reports. Tliotdaily post 
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covers his table with a heterogeneous mass, exemplifying the 
multifarious nature of the duties confided to him : a memorau- 
dnin about opium from Ghazeepore, a reminder about stamps 
from Calcutta Jet tors of advice which be cannot refuse from 
every part of the J^eninsula : sonie references are in English, 
some in the Vernacular. As he goes to his office, the chances 
are that his hands will be filled with petitions, perhaps his bridle 
pulled by some audacious suitor, or his legs firmly clasped by 
same pertinacious litigant. 

“ No pence for Uic wicke<l— no rest for the general referee ” 

“ Homo sum, biimanum nihil a me alienum puto.” 

All has to bo done at once : letters to be answered — orders 
to bo ])as.sed uj)on reports — to be endorsed upon petitions ; tlio 
rivers are eating away their banks, and the arreas have to be 
re-moasured ; the tanks are drying up — the streams re<piire 
bridging : a man has lost his wife — a cavalry officer his troop- 
liorse — an old vvoriiau her pow : all write to liim, all bother him, 
sometimes caressing, sometimes abusing, by every kind of ap- 
pellation, in many languages and styles. 

And for all this he receives the salary of two thousand two 
hundred and lifly Hupees per niensom, or .£2,700 per annum, 
and is voted generally to be a monstrously high-paid officer ! 
Let us consider only his pure Collcctoral duties, the mere ga- 
thering of rents, the faithful rendition of accounts, independent 
of the judicial, magisterial, and miscellaneous functioin ; how 
would a land-agent be paid in J’^nglaml, who managed and 
collected the rents of a ducal estate, ]>aying .£!()(), OOU per 
annum Eortunately we can apply the test of comparison, and 
we know' gentlemen, who <lo not consider themselves o\er- 
paid on a salary of .£1,000 per annum for maflaging estates 
with a rental of .£d0,000 ; and this in their own country, and 
among their friendt., not in a had climate, and in exile. 

It is not to bo supposc<l, tliat the labour falls equally on all 
tliG Lollectorates of JNortbern India: the eniolunients, and the 
system, are the same in all, but circumstances vary, and duties 
which are nominal in one district, are weighty and troublesome 
in oihei-M. Some happy tracts are highly favoured by nature, 
and were blessed witbdiscriminating managers, at the time when 
tlie ^‘ttlenicnt was being fixed. In others artmay have done, or 
bo doing mueb, and canals may be placing their prosperity 
ujion a surer basis ; some are renowned for their cereals, others 
lor llieir sugar, and a third class for their cotton. In some the 
ancient coiiiiniinities have been preserved intact, and a stout in- 
(Icpcmlont yeomanry themselves cultivate and possess the soil ; 
'll others, during the early years of British rule, a mingled class 
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of land -Speculators have sprung up, who, by fraud or force, have 
(Iis/)osi-essed the ancient proprietors, who curse the intruders, 
ivlio/n they are now powerless to oust, : there may still be some 
d'htricts, which, owing to the inclemency of the seasons, former 
iiiisnilc, and over-a>sessiiient, are depressed, but such are the 
exception : one feature prevails in all : the assessment is fixed 
beyont^ the caprice of new comers, and all the complicated 
matters, connected with that settlement, have been nnished, 
and consigned to the tomb, into which those honoured indivi- 
duals, who designed, carried forward, and completed the great 
work, have all now prematurely descended. 

'I’lie Indian year has but three seasons, the hot weather, the 
rains, and the cold season ; for the two former the Collector is 
necessarily confined to the principal htation of his district. In 
the months of April, May and June, the heavens are brass, and 
the earth is scorched by burning ; tanks dry up, men exposed 
to the mid-day sun drop down dead, the leaves of trees become 
parched ; with eyes inflamed, hair wsemhling tow, and throats 
like open sepulchres, life becomes endurable only behind screens 
of damp grass, and beneath waving fans. J he great desert 
has its own way, and stifles mankind with its heated air; but 
tin* great ocean before long has its nwonge. Every thing in 
tlii> country, from mountain ranges and rivers, down to perjury, 
is on a grand and inordinate scale. It may be that these strange 
contrasts are necessary for the fructifying of the seed, and the 
pi'odiiction of tlie goo<l gifts of the eartli, or that it is an origi- 
nal part of the divine di«'pensalion, that the elements of fire and 
water should contribute auriually their (jiiota of miseries fur the 
tribulation of mankind ; but soil is ; towards tlic end of June 
the clouds ar^ brought up by tlie monsoon, and the windows of 
lieaven are opened, and down comes, in a few days, as inucli 
rain as damp foggy l^bigland does not receive in the course of 
the twelve months. 1'he labours of iho Indian olhcial continue 
all the same; and let those who doubt, follow him daily into 
that confined space, where odours, not those of Arahy the blest, 
and heat beyond description, remh.T the post of tide-waiter at 
Cireenwich preferable to that of Collector in India. However, 
with the departure of the rains, prospects bi-ightcn ; the white 
tents are brought forth, and, quilting the confined limits of the 
l>rincipal station, the Collector starts with his migratory camp, 
into the interior, to see, and be seen, of the people, in their 
fields, and amidst their homesteads. Gladly and unreservedly 
the people, the poorest and the lowest, crowd round his 
encampment, which is shifted Jay by day, h^ the banks of 
many a stream, under many a stately grove. 1 here is no fear 
of the people of India sufiering in silence ; the l«ist injury, 
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ronl or siippo^^etl, is nt once told ; but a kind word is often 
siifticiont. Mucli can be done by tliose, who win to themselves 
a personal influence over the people ; and in his rides, or 
seated in the villages, the Collector can discover secrets, shroud- 
ed in 'darkness in his cutchery. Much talk is there with the 
head men about grain, and the prospect of the season, vulgar 
topics for those who care only for white gloves, and petty 
scandal ; long discussions on the culture of tlie sugar-cane, or 
the picking of cotton ; hut an interest shown on such subject^, 
cannot fail to attract the well-disposed, and many is the little 
favour that can bo granted. A simple people hung upon the 
words of their ruler, laugh with their laughing master, and 
remember with pride his gracious salutation. 

Follow him in his morning ride — his cutchery on horseback — 
watch the delight with which he contemplates the abundant bar- 
vest, or signs of material improvement, or the regret with which 
he rides through ruined homesteads, or stunted crops, bowing to 
the inclemency of the seas^)ns, but meditating remedies, where 
man, ignorant man, has hecm tlio cause of the ruin. Sit with 
him during the live-long day; mark the multitudinous refer- 
ences — the over-taxed patience — the indignation at some outrage 
— the satisfaction at some enterprise accomplished : he is now 
instructing his trained subordinates in the narrow rules of oftice, 
now reasoning on the broad grounds of expediency and proprie- 
ty and mutual advantage, with half-clothed, and hali-savage 
ni'^tic'i, who will take d<diglitingly from h\> hand, and montli, 
what they would rcHUit from any other. By the sc, uttering of a 
little dii-it from that hand the \illag(j tniiinlt subsides ; by a feu 
timely words from tliat month, liow many hearf-hnniings are 
charmed away. It is the privilege of those in po^vor, that e\eii 
jmnishmonis, justly and intelligently administered, are not 
resented, that a few kind words will send away smiling tla^ 
])ea'Jarit smarting nmhu* ‘iome injury, and lamentatioM^ are for- 
gotten amidst the suggestion of lietter and brighter thing'-. 
Simple and >hort are tin* annals of the |)oor ; let them oidy he 
lis(ene(l to 

And alter all, tlu'sc are the Ihiropoaii's, who come into colli 
^lon with, ami give to iho people something more than an 
alistr.icL idea ot tlicir lulei'^: on tlieir di>cr(*tion, and know- 
ledg(' ot tin* language, feelinns, and prejndieos of the rural 
])opii!ation, much must ever depeiul—of the (iov, rnor they 
kiiou nothing; lie is a myth, more oh>cnre than one of their 
cloud enveloped deities. On his tour he is dimly seen in the 
'lo'i iitng on tlie pnlilic road, and his path is sometimes like 
of a Imrricane. The vi.sits of the Commi.ssioner areasangeU’ 
M'I'n fow^ind far between ; he is here, and again he is gone. 
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Tlio Indian army is a bright sword, but it is carefully sheatliod 
in the scabbard, until war bid it be drawn ; the peaceful in- 
habitants are, indeed, aware of the existence of tlie large mili- 
tary cantonments, and may with awe and wonder have w^itched 
the evolutions of our phalanges on the parade ground. Many 
the wild tale, or the good joke, they have among themselves, 
^vilh regard to the habits and manners of their compiorors ; 
but in ho way are they thrown into connection or collision with 
them ; the Collector and his assistants furnish them witli their 
notions of the Englishman: they are the only members of tho ^ 
stranger caste, who hold personal conference with the subject 
people, who can ascertain tlieir wants, make allowance for their 
prejudices, and, learning to like them, may receive the reward of 
being liked : and how soon we begin to love our green fields, 
to know our villagers hy name, especially, when the time 

draws near, where ///cy fD-c/o /or cm-, when, as the host 

and only return of long labours, unbidden crowds flock out 
to touch the feet of their ruler, and Jament bis departure ! 

Ill these migratory Courts we find none of the pomp and 
circiniistaiice of European justice: no Judge in eniiiue chills 
the unfortunate litigants with portentous frown : no croud of 
lictors obstruct the entrance : the matter at issue is soon dis- 
posed of, freed from tlie load of olHcial teclinicalily. Jlenealli 
the wide-spreading trees, the memorial of the times of the 
bimperors, the carpet is spread : no places are reserved for 
the privileged great, where all are eipial : tho village conimu- 
nities are tliere, the grey bearded veteran, who had fought, for 
Ids ancestral acres, acknowledges, and appreciales, the belter 
ord(‘r : round liim tire his sons and his i;rands(jns, his kiiisinmi 
and belongings. Spirits, which would have exhausted tlumi- 
.M'lves in bloodshed and outrage under a native rule, or de- 
based themselves to chicanery in bhiropean Courts, staml 
al)ashed in the presence of the genius of order, niipretmuling, 
}et absolute, as no King was before. A murmmitig in tho crowd, 
or a sudden move among those interested, shows how clo.scly 
th(^ proceedings are watclied, and understood. liutli, iin- 
kn()\ui in the closed and stifling cntchery, is spoken without an 
< tl’ort, since iminediato convictnm from the lips of tho whole 
coiniminity would follow every falsehood. 

Such was the judging of Cod’s own peojde, wlien they settled 
m Canaan; such wore the simple courts, which we read of m 
tin* earlier ages of mankind : thus Alirahain among his 
shepherds, Samuel among the dwellers on ihc* hanks of Jordan, 
managed tlio attairs of simple conimnnities ; to some such 
source must be traced all the judicial systems of the West, ere 
the increase of population, and the growth of Cities^ complicat- 
ed the relations of mankind. 
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Let any one ride through the deserted and ruined- provinces 
of another ancient Asiatic Empire ; such a spectacle, as Turkey 
now presents! Let him rein up his steed at the unbridg- 
ed stream, lodge the night in the half-ruined village, hear com- 
plaints all around him, be an unwilling witness of oppression 
in the city, of oppression on the plains. He will find unbridled, 
unprincipled rulers, a reckless, weak and careless Government. 
No voice lifted up to admonish, no hand raised to save, no public 
opinion thundering through the press. Will not he, if a thought- 
* ful and benevolent man, wish, that he had power to remedy 
some, if not all, of these evils, to pour oil and wine into the 
gaping wounds, to make straiglit the roads, to bridge the 
stream, to shorten the hand of the oppressor, and erect 
the bema of justice, and to scatter plenty over a hapless 
land? Transfer such a man at once to an Indian Collec- 
torato. Bid him nourish those generous sentiments, and he 
will have a wide and noble field lor usefulness, for, if philan- 
thropy be the olject, what trade so no ble as ruling men ? 
There are tliose, who came liither merely to wear out an unglori- 
ous and unprofitable existence, to shake the rupee tree-wlio 
look upon our subject millions, as so many black bodies without 
souls, for the treatment of whom by their rulers no heavy ac- 
count will bo demanded hereafter. These words are not for them : 
no system is without its defects : no men are born Judges or 
Stutosmen ; but with a benevolent disposition, a trained experi- 
ence, a kind heart, and a fearless independence, much may be 
done. And there is no fear of reproof, or neglect, from an 
Indian Governor of the present day, for suggesting reforms. Let 
no wild theories, but practical schemes of amendment be 
brought forward, and they will be welcomed. Progress is all 
around ; let the servant of CJovernment fioat on tlio foremost 
ivave, fearlessly attacking every existing abuse, warmly enter- 
ing into, and carrying out every new measure of amendment, 
placing the trno interests of the rnler n ith those of the ruled, 
ami feeling, that he serves liis connfi y best, when he restores a 
mined district to prosperity, or diminishes one of the hundred 
iniM’rics, to which man is heir. 

'i’licro may bo times and circumstances, when such prospects 
•appear desperate. Wonderful in an Indian climate, is the ‘‘ vis 
incjiiic,” and many apian of improvement is balfled by half- 
wit t(?d antagonists, or crushed by official delay, or put off till 
better times ; but, when a system and principles are worked 
upon, such impediment.^ are but mounds of dirty earth, which 
I ( lard, but do not stop, the progress of the irresistible stream. 

AikI after many years thus spent among the people, on terms 
of much greater intimacy than that of the English landlord with 
his tenantry, after years of devotion to the cause, cannot the ser- 
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vants o( Government smile, when the clever scribe, newly im- 
ported by the last steamer, pours out his diatribes, setting at 
nought carefully and dearly bought experience, talking about 
matters which he really does not understand, spanning the abyss 
of his own ignorance with the broad arch of assumption, and 
denouncing abuses, the causes of which he cannot fathom. It 
would be amusing, were the subject not so serious a one; for some- 
times these men are dogmatizing as legislators, and anon stand- 
ing forth as champions of constitutional freedom among a people 
conquered by the sword : but the real motive is to bring grist to 
the mill. What care they for the sable millions ? If trade is slack 
in Bengal, they take the first ship to the Southern Colonies, 
and, forgetful of the oppressed Hindu, are loud about the 
rights of the New Zealander, or rampant on the constitution of 
Victoria. It is clear, tliat the duties above described rcquiro 
men to be trained to do the n, and, when trained, it matters 
not, whether the man was originally a soldier or a Civilian ; 
hut the sword is not turned into » ploughshare in a day, the 
gallant Captain, with his newly cropped laurels, often appears 
to disadvantage in the cntchcry ; and when such vast interests 
are involved, such enormous sums of money at stake, can it be 
nondered, that a Government insist upon some guarantee, and 
hind down their employers by a contract.'* What is wanted is 
honest men, and trained men, and then the best to the fore. 
India has no occasion for the checks of political wisdom, the 
elaborate Civil Court, or the popular representation, but a strong, 
well informed, and independent executive power, prompt to 
visit, at once and severely, the least op[)ression on the part of 
a subordinate, ready to support the really good motive, and 
to controul and correct tlie wavering and timid. We want also 
an intelligent, and able press, to bo the argus eyes of the 
(fovernment, to expose temperately, and denounce consistently, 
but stand fearlessly on the good ground. Such a position has 
always been occupied by the Friend of Indian and long may it 
couiinue to occupy it. 

Shall it be said, that those, whose earlier and malurer year» 
are occupied in duties such asthoe, are passing a useless and un- 
profitable existence ? Such labours are rewarded, not by oflicial 
eoinmon-place, but by the unsolicited approbation of the parties 
chiefly interested. Nor are the subjects so widely different 
from those wliich interest and occupy the thoughts of the 
European world. It is only the mode of application, that really 
differs, for simple are the real and essential elements of Govern- 
Hient, identical are the duties of every conscientious ruler to 
the people placed under him. The same general questions, 
vhich in England agitate the community, on accomit of the 
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oiitanglenient of vested rights, are here calmly and dispassion- 
ately considered by a Government of absolute, yet responsible 
jiower. The education of the peo^)lo is admitted to be a foremost 
duty, and will, as finances permit, be extended to the vvIkjU; 
community. Public attention is directed here, as in England, 
to the improvement of the judicial system, the simplification of 
its form, the straightening of the channels, by wliich justice is 
to find its way to tlie people. In such investigations the 
Indian Officials have not been backward, and the least 
cumbersome, least expensive system is being sought after : 
the depth of b2uropoan learning is to be combined with 
the simplicity of Asiatic practice. In questions of taxation, 
the Indian Collector, who has any due appreciation of his posi- 
tion, is led to reflect, and form a judgment of the com- 
parative expediency, or inexpediency, of fiscal measures. Free 
trade may have its votaries or antagonists, and the (piestion may 
be argued upon grounds of general and universal expediency, 
without the embitternient of party. Next follows the question 
of exjmnditnre ; and the Collector is daily called ujmn to con- 
sider, what should be the charges, which can pi operly be de- 
frayed from the public chest, of which lie is the guardian. No 
fiilse symjialhy is extended to the sinecurist or the courtier: 
no family influences or prejudices are allowed to operate : no 
drones can fatten on the honey collected by the community ; 
the principl(‘s of the school of economists have been reduced 
to stern reality. 

'I'lie volume, which we have placed at the liead of this paper, 

one, but unli/ om-, of the legacies left by its gifted author to 
these Provinces, for which he lived and died; and in detailing 
the duties of a Collector of Revenue, surely some notice of 
him, who has taught by his practice and words these duties, is 
iiol out of place. 

W hen, in IHGI, the post of Lieutenant-Governor fell un- 
expectedly vacant, and the most fastidious of Governor-Generals, 
who possessed tlic‘ div ining rod of ability, and whose appoint- 
ments were marked by a wondrous prescience, looked round 
for a person fit to hold the reins at that crisis, tlie Foreign 
Sccretai} stood alone — the most distinguished of his contem- 
poraries. lie may not have had the political skill and vigour, 
w hicli had characterised Hastings ami Klphiustone, nor would he 
liav e brought order out of chaos, and converted a rebellious 
kingdom into thriving provinces, so soon as this has been done 
bv tlie Punjab Hoard. Not so great in public estimation as 
.Metcalfe, blit in something greater ; not so popular as Clerk, but 
luoK' deserviim to be loved ; he has left us better things, than 
(lie declamations of Napier, the songs of triumph of 
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Ellonborougli, or the carnage-bouglit victories of Gough. All 
iiroiiiul him was war, but he calmly worked out his schemes of 
improvement, and showed that peace has her victories no less 
renowned than tliose of war. 

Some acliieve greatness : he was both good and great, an 
example to the servants of Government, that great ability can 
he united to purity and religion, tinit success in this world need 
not steel the heart to the concerns of the next. To enumerate 
his actions would he to notice every improvement for tlio lust 
ten years in these provinces, for he could combine wisdom 
and sound views with the most intimate detail. Amidst 
tlie glitter of tinsel of the mod(*rn great, it was grateful to 
find something solid to re4 on. lie was greater because 
untitled, and, because unde (ioratf'd, he appc'ars the more dis- 
tiiimiishod ; for he h.id not hei'ii degra(h*d by knighthood, nor 
lias he hdt a bootless title to his desiamdants ; hut, wlnm the 
(jiie'^tion of tlie Government of a great (h'pcmh'ucy was agitat- 
ed in the senate, his actions alone* obtained universal jiraise : 
his admini'itration alone stood the test of iiKpiiry. 

Ill the midst of the applause he died. Ere the last echo of 
praise had reached us, while a now proconsular wreath was 
Mcaviug for his honoured head, while another Instniiii of useful- 
ness and advantage was opening out to iiiin, to he followed, 
M itli God’s blessing, by years of happiness in Ins native land, 
li(‘ passed away. It was not to lx*. Jle was all hut lost to us 
already: a few months more, and w e should see him no more, 
when he was snatcdi«*d awaiy hy one of those nnaceomitahlo 
dispensations, to which we can only how in silence, and Ixdievc, 
that tin* mission entrusted to liim had 1 )'M‘ii aeconiplislnMl : and 
50 sndd(?n was his ileatli, that tlie functions of ( iov( 3 riiin('iit for 
a time stood suspended : the good ship started from her tra(dc, 
as the rudder fell suddenly from the hand of the experienced 
‘Steersman. 

Let no masses of stone, or useless Mausoleum he raised to 
coinmemorate so good, and siinple-miiided a man : let tho 
I testimonial be, like his own character, practical, unostentatious, 
and beneficent to tlie people, whom he lovinl so well. It may 
do for lordliiigs, who from time to time obstruct the progress 
of improvement, to be recorded in kindred blocks of unpro- 
fitable masonry, by the presumptuous column, or the iinim‘,imng 
obelisk : let this man live among us, as lives a worthy rival in a 
sister Presidency : let ns learn to connect the moral im])r{>vement 
ot the people with the names of Elphinstone and I’liomason. 
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Art. Vll.-^The Rcmmyana, an Indian Epic. Edited by 

Gaspar Gorresio. Paris, 1H54. 

Sr(K\OR Gasper Gorresio has done a service of no ordinary 
nalnro to all admirers of Sanskrit literature, and his labours 
deserve honourable mention in Indian periodicals. There is 
very little taste now-a-days for the Sanskrit languap^e, yet it 
would bo a shame, indeed, to pass over the noble volumes, pub- ' 
lisbed by a native of Sardinia, at the national press of France, 
without some notice. This is no dull volume of exploded and 
abortive philosophy — no vast commentary, which it makes tlio 
}i('ad aclie oidy to open ami glance at the contents, hut a noble 
Kpic Foem, fr(\sh and original, second only to the groat E[>ic of 
the ihvvk nation— and the Editor lias done his duty well, lie 
has piihlishod live volumes of text, which in beauty and ele- 
ganeij of ox(‘cution cannot he surpas.sed, and three volumes of 
translation into the Italiar, language. The critical Notes are 
hri('f, hut some of the I’ri'faces contain much intere.sting infor- 
mation, ('specially that of the seventh volume, iji which is a 
succinct, hut complete sketch of the history of the poem. 

It is simpilar, that we should have waited so hmg for a com- 
plete edition of the text, and translation into an European 
language, of this great master-piece : still mori' strange, that wo 
should be indebted, at last, to a native of Sardinia, a country in 
no way, ('itlier in tim(}s past or present, connected ^\ith India. 
In the years ISOtl and hsio, the venerahh' Gaivy and Marshman 
published the text and Fnglidi translation of two books 
and a half, out of tlio sc'ven which complete the story ; and not 
oidy are these voluims very seance, but they are very inferior 
as productions of literary art, though no blame attaches to tho 
exeelh'ut men, wdio, in the very dawn of oriental studie.s, pub- 
lisla'd in })art wbat none of their .succc'.ssors have found ability 
or spiiit to complete. The groat \\'illiain Scldegel, twenty 
years afu-rwanls, gave to the world the text of two books, witli a 
haiin translation of the lirst, botli nncxcrptiunablo in merit, * 
and exei'lbmt, as far as tlioy go : but lii.s labours were interrupt- 
('(l Mild never resumed : and another twenty years passed away, 
ere Signor Gorresio jm'senlcd to tlio pulilie, at tho cxpen.se of 
di.iiles Albert, the King of Siirdinia, the whole text, tho 
]uint:ne of wbieh cannot bo surpassed in any country, and the 
vboir translation, in Italian, wliicli maybe cipiallod, but not 
sui j>.i^''ed. ill any other of the languages of Europe. In his trans- 
holon he has carefully pre.'sorvcd a Dantescpio idiom and form 
ot ixpvcc?bioi); free from all local patois ; his rendering is most 
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faitliful, and Ills language elegant and spirited, and so closely 
does classical Italian approach to the Jjiitin language, that, 
though not written in the learned language of Europe, it will 
not be lost to the general public ; and no oriental library will 
have any pretention to completeness, without a copy of this 
inagnificent publication. 

tlio Ramayana is essentially the great historic poem of 
India, the earliest in date, the most complete in design, and the 
most popular. In it are described the great acts and achieve- 
ments of Rama, King of Ajodya, the modern Oude, of the solar 
race of Rajputs, from whom the numerous families, who stylo 
themselves “ Raghiivansi,” still trace their lineage. The other 
great heroic poem of India is the Mahabhamfa, which des- 
(•ril)es the deeds of the lunar race of Rajputs, wlio ruled at 
Indra])rastha, now Delhi, on the Jumna. This poem is confess- 
eillv of a much later date, and, though inordinate in length, 
it is deficient in complettMiess and unity of action, and clearly 
a largo number of episodes liavc hciwi added to it, by wiiicli tho 
original plan of the poem is injured. Rotli those poems have 
a religious scupo also, and aio as such tlio oljects of tho 
greatest veneration : the Ramayana narrates the acts of 
^hsl^lu, the great creator, in his scvcntli incarnation, that of 
Kama ; tho latter is' tho chronicle of the acts of Krishna, 
the eighth incarnation of the same <leity. The geography of 
India is divided between tliem . in the Ramayana the poet 
conducts us from Ajodya, tlie base of o])erations, beyond tho 
Sutlej, into the Punjab, and thence returning, we are invited 
across tlie Vyndha range, into the Deccan, across the Nerhudda 
and Godaveri, to the most southern ])ointof India, and across tho 
arm of tho sea, into the island of Ceylon. In the Mahabhonuia, 
Ilastinapura is tlic basis of operations, hut the scene of the bat- 
tles is liotwixt the Suth j ami the Jumna, near Thamjsur In some 
of the Episodes, such as that of Xala, we are conducted into the 
country of Vidharha, or Kerar, wliere Damayanti resided . and tho 
whole western portion of India is cros>ed to Dwarka, on the 
banks of the Indian Ocean, in the mdghhourhood of Cutch, at 
which place Krishna finally fixc*d Ids kingdom. The glimpses 
of geographical knowledg/i, ])o.sses.sed by the poet, are highly 
interesting to trace out ; and the insight gained into the habits 
and manners of the people, at the time that the poem was 
Nvritten, is invahiahle. 

By what combination of syllables was the poet known during 
the few days that he trod tho earth, ajid left this deathless 
monument of his power over the feelings of niankind ? Is 
it but a m\th, or a shadow, or are wc permitted, after this lapso 
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of agos, and the neglect of successive generations, to pronounce 
tlie name ? On this subject there is no doubt -.—the poet's 
name was Valiniki ; lie was contemporaneous witli the heroes 
whom he describes, and ho resided on the banks of the Jumna, 
near its conlhience with tlio Ganges at Allahabad. Of this 
fact his accuracy of geographical description of the countries 
betwixt Oude on one side, and the feet of the Vyndha range 
on the other, leaves no doubt. Faithful tradition lias marked 
the spot, ami in tlie district of Banda, in British Biindleciind, 
about twenty mihs from the right bank of the river Jumna, 
stamls the Hill of Valmiki, near tlio village of Bogrehee : on 
the lieigiit is a fort, said to have been his residence : it has been 
our fortunate lot to visit more than one of the seven cities 
which chiiiu the honour of the birth of the bliml Mieonian : 
wm have looked on Troy, ami gaze<l up at the heights of 
Ida, and we liavi^ done .so witli feelings of reverence ; and 
some such feelings have been eugemlereil, when wo stood on 
the solitary hill of Valmikj, and looked out on the wide view, 
which the po(!t must have coiitemplatcil, when lie was dictat- 
ing thc^e sounding lines: whicli v icw coigjireliends a })ortion 
of the country mentioned in llu* |)()om. 

Wo regiv't to sav, that our poet higan liislife as a notorious 
Iiigh\v!iy rohln'r, but, n'peutiug of Ins misdi'eds, he Ixdouk 
himsi'lf to austeritu's on the liill, and eventually, when the 
spirit inovtsl him, to vm-sitying ; tliis is his only work that lias 
comedown to us, ami an additional interest is attacheil to it, 
from till' fact, that the poet n'ceived, in liis liermilage, Sita, the 
f.uthfiil wife of the iiero. when i)anislii‘<l ])y Ikt over-sensitive 
ami joaloiis lord : there w<0‘(‘ born her two sons, Kus;i ami Lava, 
who were (aught, as ehildrmi, to repeat ami chant the lines 
(h'seriptive of the great actions of their unknown fatlier, hy 
which they wa're eventually made known, ri'ceivod ami acknow- 
ledged, ami ftom them are tr.iced the jiroudest Rajput castes 
We liave thus tin* poet hlemh'd with the hero oi the pieC(', 
ami the best proof that Valmiki was well acquainted with the 
history of Rama 

Some enviuii.s critics ]»lace the date of these events long 
suhsenuent to the Cdirisiian era; the llimlus. on the contrary, 
erect a chronological edilice of their own, of which thousamU 
()l Nt'.irs toiin an unit, ami place tlie date of tliese transactions 
in the second age or yiig, consequently, many liundred thou- 
sand years lictoie llie Cliristian era. Tlie hejjt informed take <a 
mnhho coui-so, and hy a careful comparison of the probable 
wuli the improbable, and a collation of facts, give to the 
IvAinayana a dsite, which would render its author a contem- 
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porary of Solomon, and such, in spite of Critics, wo arc prepared 
to allow it. Whetlier the poem was, for many ages, lianded down 
by oral tradition, by a race of bards, ( in the same manner as 
we find instances in tlie Odyssq/, in the ease of Phenius and ])o- 
inodociis,) as Valmil^ fii-st communicated it to the sons of Rama, 
whoso united names, according to Sehlogel, have passed into a 
term for rhapsodiats, or whether thc'^e stately liiuis wc'ro ])rieked 
on the loaves of the palm, or written on that species of paper, 
which, on the authority of Nearchus, w • know existed in India 
as fir hack as the time of Alexamler; — such ipiostions as these 
\so abandon to the curious. It is sulheiont for us, that the 
Epic has descended to our times perfect, inasmuch as no portion 
of it has been lost. The only difticulty is to get rid of the 
redundancies which have heeii added lo it. The poem con- 
sists of seven cantos, and the nuinher of slokcs, or double 
vel^es amounts to twenty-four thousand, which is fiithfully 
recorded. Pjiit the last c into is generally reji'cted ns spurious, 
and it is ch'arly hc'yond the scope of ^tho Epic, for it describes 
events which happened after the return of Kama lo his coim- 
frv, his exile heiu]^ compli‘t<‘<], and his labours done. Tliis 
ciinto may well he compan'd with the poenns calhsl vn<TTm, 
winch were tacked on to th(' great Epic of tin' ( h’<M'ks. Another 
(liiliciilty ha,s puzzled Editors and ( *nti(*s, that of this huge poem 
tiiere art' two distinct n^cemsions, in both of whic'li tin' same sttiry 
told with precisoly tliesann'. (h^tails, m'aiiy the same number 
of couplets ami ehapti'rs, often eorrosponding Word for word, and 
line for lino, hut as oftim dillering, the same sentiment being 
elothed in ditVereiit ('Xprcssions ; and .so rich is l.lie Sanskiit 
l:iiiguag(g that it could ju'odnee a thinl ver.sion, to tell the same 
f>tory williout repeating asingle word, if nspiired. These lavo re- 
e(nl^lons are known as the Bengali, and that of the ( -ommenfa- 
tuis, aeeordiiig to Sehh'gel, and the (Jaodanian, and North roun- 
try veisions recording to (Jorresio ; amlliya singular perversity 
of crii ical aeunien, both the distingnish(‘<i (Jeinian scholars, 
Selilt'gr^d and Lassen, liavo adoptetl the latter, while oui’ Italian 
1‘i'litor has, in these volumes, pi esentod its with the, faiiier, 
^‘loh party speaking highly in fivor of his owm choici'. If 
tlie disciples of Sclih'gol, as promised by him in his I’nTaco, 
hnisli tlie W'ork comnu'iiced by their late master, wo shall have 
the singular lit( 3 rary phenomenon of tw'o editions of the text, 
dillering so very nmcii as to he cleaily distinct works, while the 
translations wall closely resemble each oilier. 

As may be supposed, Indian commentators liavo found both 
the editions an ample field for their voluminous discussions ; 
hut their remarks apply chiefly to the meaning of the expres- 

% 
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sions, and, until European Editors approached the subject, no 
criticism had been applied to tho text How much more 
fortunate have been the Homeric poems ! Soon after their 
composition, they were collected under the orders of Pisistra- 
tus ; how highly they were valued. Ion" befjjj^re our era, is shewn 
by Alexander of Macedon always carrying a copy of the Iliad 
with him in his campaigns; and from the days of^the Alex- 
andrian schools until now, the text has been submitted to the 
most rigid criticism, and placed beyond doubt. Not so the 
great Epic of the Hindus. Both Editors allow, that tliey 
liave used much discretion in omitting what appeared to be 
rc[)eiitions, and, though each adhering to the recension that 
appeared to him the most genuine, they have not hesitated 
to adopt passages and corrections h’om the other. 

However, lot us leave the Critics and their rival editions, h t 
us leave the poet and his rhapsodists, and pass to the poems 
and tho hero. In Homer’s poems we sec too clearly, that tlie 
heroes arc new men, and i?ot sprung of ancient stock, as tho 
parentage of many of the fictors is imputed to the gods, a 
very convincing proof, that their mortal |^arents were either 
unknown, or so obscure, as not to deserve being chronicled; 
but tho hero of tho Indian poem is tho descendant of a long 
lino of ancestors, whose actions are chronicled ; and ho himself 
is tho last of the line, who has any very great renown. The 
Hmiayana, as may he supposed, is not tlio only work devoted to 
tho groat heroic ballad ; in later days, other poets drew their 
inspiration from tho pages of V'almiki, foremost among whom 
are Kalidasa, one of the ornaments of tho court of Vikramaditya, 
who composed tho poem of the Rayhumnsa. justly allowed to be 
the most polished specimen of tlio later Sanskrit style. The 
subject is one so naturally suited for scenic representation, that 
Rhavahhnti, the gr(*at dramatist of the Augustan age of 
Sanskrit literature, adopted the subject, and lias left us a drama 
full of beauty, thus occupying the same jiosiiion to Valrniki 
that Euri{)ides doCsS to Homer. Nor arc those the only instances, 
for, as may bo supposed, tho story of Rama is one of the stock 
pieces of the literature of the country, and Schlegel truly 
remarks, that tho Mahuhharala and tho Ramayana are to India, 
what the Iliad aiid Thchaid proved to Greece. 

That Valrniki was, or fancied himself to be, one of the ear- 
liest of Indian poets, is shown by his taking to himself the 
credit of having invented the peculiar stately metre in which 
I lie poem i.s written, wliich metro is the one most generally 
used by all subsequent author.s. According to his own account, 
Valrniki was passing along the banks of the Tonse, a stream 
€ 
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in Bundleciind, when ho spied a pair of lierons sporting toge- 
ther, unconscious of the neighbourhood of a liunter, who 
wantonly sliotone of them : the survivor, when it saw its mato 
thus cruelly killed, filled the air with its lamentations, and 
jiierced the heart of the sage, who uttered two lines of’ grief 
spontaneously in this metre, which lie subsequently adopted 
for the po#m, and called it Sloka, from a rcscinblanco to tJio 
Sanskrit word for grief. This is tJic a.ssertcd origin of a moti e 
which has been multiplied far beyond the iiumhors of the 
Iambic, the Hexameter or other modern verse, for this poem 
alone contains more couplets than both the Iliad and Odyssey 
together have lines, and this poem is but an atom amidst 
the voluniiiiOLis mass of Sanskrit literature. 

The Uamayana has three distinct parts 1. The description 
of the kingdom of Rama’s father, the youthful days of tho 
hoio, his happy marriage, and his consecration ns Crown 

rriiioe. 2. The unhappy circum.stances that led to the exile of 

the hero, and the account of the extio. a The war with the 
j^iants, ^\llicll closed the exile, and preceded his return to the 
throne of his anoe^ors. In the first ])ortion tho poet do- 
scribes the state of Indian Society, as he knew it, and .scenes 
and ])lace> with which ho was himself more or less peif’ctly ae- 
ouainted : in the second ho conducts his hero to the Immemoiial 
mrest, which oiico covered the whole country : of that the poet 
could know buta small space, but bo attempts to describe a state 
ot things, which to his notions, was probable ; his geography be- 
conicsmorcvaguc,as he cros.ses the Vyndha range, but Ijo is still 
in the kingdom of reality, and deals with mortals. In the third part 
the poet gives loose reins to his imagination ; amidst hundreds 
and thonsam s of oersons brought on tho stage, three oidy aro 
moitals the hero, liis brother and liis wife. All tho rest aro mon- 
keys and giants : the most astounding performances aro narrat- 
a machinery introduced, transcending that of thefabled Titan.s 
^otaloof Jack the Hiant-killcr is more monstrous no fairy 
legend to amu.se children more, absurd, tlian the achiove- 
numts that are calmly narrated in these solemn and ever-flow- 
ing hues Here wc have tales of Anthroi)ophagi, and monsters 
lar exceeding in power and activity any creatures of western 
lancy ; wc read of arms, and weapon.s, compared to which tho 
arms of the 0 ympic gods are but as tiny reeds ; slaugliter 
takes place of thousands, leaps are taken of hundreds of leaLuies, 
and a resident of Europe, on perusal, would wonder, what kind 
ot people could ever have believed sucli follic.s, how a poet of 
J^uch great ability and powers, as proved by the two first 
p.'irts of his j.oeni, could risk his reputation by tho impossibi- 
nties 01 the last. 
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But iho strangest tale has now to be told. Not only did the 
poet himself believe the legends which he reduced to verse, 
not only did tho audiences, before whom he cliaunted them, 
give them full credit in tho days of Solomon, but three thou- 
sand years have passed away in vain as regards them—in 
vain has the march* of intellect introduced, all over tho world, 
now schools of philosophy, new religions, new artf and now 
customs — the gods of Olympus are now only known to school- 
boys — old Homer is admired, quoted, and loved as a glorious 
myth, Delplii has long ago lost its tripod, and kept silence; 
but these fables, or call them what yon will, these gross al)sur- 
dities, arc still Ijelievoti as rh)spel, by many millions, old and 
young, ricli and poor. With them it is an article of faith ! Al- 
thoiigh for half a ccuitury the island of C(^ylon has been ruled 
by tho same people as the Ikuiinsula ot India, though the 
communication is rapid and certain, yet still it is firmly he- 
lievod by millions of the pe<q)lo of India, that that island is 
peopled by rakslnis or giants, and paved with gold. 

For tra<lition luisbemi woven with religion : the magic power 
of verse has preserved the one, ami strengtlmhcd andjmrpctuatcd 
tile otlier ; for a (le(‘per mind ami meaning is contained in the 
liistory of Jtaina, to understand wltich, we must follow up the 
vagaries to their earliest source. Man, ])oor weak man, from tlie 
carlie.st date, has hdt the conviction of the existence of a higher 
power, and has vainly groped about fordod, ])ut, without tlie 
light of ins[)iratiou, hassouglit in vain. The Hindus early arrived 
at the idea of the All-poweifnl Divinity, whom thi‘y dividcil 
into three ; hut of thmn, the tirst, Ifr.ihma, like old Saturn, 
.soon hei'anio ohsoh'te, ami (‘f the two remaining, one-half tho 
Hindu world j)laee their faith in Vislmu, and the other in Siva, 
eaeh party a>cril)ing to their diety the full powers of the 
ruler of tho universe. Having arrived, painfully and uncer- 
tainly, at the idea of a God All-pow'orful and All-wise, the ne- 
cessity of his interfering in mortal alKiirs lias appeared of daily 
increasing urgency, and tho necessity of periodical incarna- 
tions of tlio Deity to redeem tlio world, and restore it from 
some impending danger, has been written on the faith of a 
people, wlio, at an early date, discovered that faith without works 
was vain. Thence has it happened, that the followers of Vishnu 
maintain, that on nine separate occasions that deity has descend- 
ed to tho earth, and performed the .stated duty, and then return- 
ed : (hat he is to return once more, and restore all things, is still 
their fervent belief. Tho earlier incarnations are vague and 
nne ntain, and tho offspring of an age, which had not yet 
attaimal tho dignity of hero-worship. The incarnations 
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are as follows ; the fish, the tortoise, the hoar, the man-lion, the 
dwarf, and Purus Ram : then followed the celebrated incarnations 
of Rama and Krishna, who have superseded entirely tho 
worship of the original deity ; and last of actual incarnations, 
is the mysterious appearance of Buddha, himself the founder 
of a heresy, which persecution has converted into a separate 
religion, ^till to come is “ Kalika,'" but tho time is uncertain. 

In addition to the great deities, are a vast number of deified 
mortals, personified elements, and attributes, and other fanciful 
creations of poor human intellect, when once it takes to idol- 
worship, so prolific of absurdities. All these gentry occupy 
the heavens, but appear at all times to have been exposed to 
frightful dangers, or inconvenience, from evil spirits, or over- 
powerful mortal ascetics . tho boundaries of tho earth and tho 
heavens appear to have been particularly undefined, for wo 
hear of mortal Sovereigns assisting the gods in their fight with 
demons, and wo find these poor gods reduced to most pitiful 
straits before powerful mortals, compelling them to implore 
the assistance of the Great Ruler of the Universe, though some- 
times tliis awful Power appears to have been obliged to descend 
to low tricks to effect liis purposes. Thus it happens, tliat the 
two worlds at one conjuncture, viz., the Continent of India, 
.lambu Dwipa, and the corresponding portion of the heavens, 
or celestial regions, were oppressed to such an extent by cer- 
tain giants, whoso bead quarters were at Ceylon, that they were 
driven to seek relief from Vislmu, and beg an incarnation of 
liis power to rid tlie world "of the eyil. There is something 
grand and soul -stirring in this bold flight of unassisted biiinau 
genius : hero is the confession of tho dependence of poor 
weak man on a sole Creator, who is begged to send a portion 
of himself, to tho help of his creatures. In tho poem before 
us, this is narrated briefly, hut in the later work of Kalidasa., 
tlio Raghuvansa, we have tho following noble de,scription of 
the Deity, a translation of which we borrow from another 
publication, as giving an idea of the notions formed by a 
Hindu of tho Godhead. 

He sat, that awful Deity— in state ; 

His throne encircling heavenly armies wait . 

Around His head celestial rays were shed, 

Beneath His feet His conquered foes were spread: 

To Him the trembling gods their homage brought, 

“ Incomprehensible in word or thought : — 

O thou, whom three- fold might and splendour veil, 

Maker, Preserver, and Destroyer — hail ! 

Thy gaze surveys this world iroin clime to clime, 

Thyself immea.surablc in sp.u'e or time : 
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To no corrupt desires, no passions prone : 

Unconriuered Conqueror— Infinite— unknown r 
Though in one form Thou veil’st Thy might diTine, 

Still at Thy pleasure every form is 'i’hine : 

Pure crystals thus pi ismatic hues assume, 

As varying lights, and varying tints, illume : 

]\Ion think Thee absent — 'rhou art ever near : 

Pitying tliose sorrows, which Thou ne’er canst fear : 

Unsordid penance Thou alone canst pay r 
l^nchanged — unchanging — old without decay; — 

'I'liou knowest all things ; — who 'ilvy praise can state ? 
Oeatedit all things, Thyself uncreate : 

'fhe world obeys Thy uncontrolled behest, 

In whatsoever form 'I'hou ^tam^st confest; — 

'Ihough human wisdom many roads foresee, 

'J’liat lead to happii»ess, all verge in Thee : 

S(' (junga’s waves from many a wandering tide 
Unite, aiul to one mighty ocean glide. 

Thou of Thy might before man’s wondering eyes, 

The earth, the universe, in witness rise, 

Still by no liunian skill, no mortal mind, 

Can Thy infinity tMi e’er defined. 

And, if to bid thy awful grandeur hail, 

Oiir feeble voices in mid tribute fail, 

’'I'is not the number of Tliy praises cease, 

But that our power, alas ! knows no increase.” 

Surdy, tlicro is something god-like in these sentiments, some- 
thing elevating in this description of tlie Deity, far ditibnatt 
from tho idol-worship of modern days, and the dcgratling 
adoration of tho Lingnin. Tho story goes on to say, that tho 
Supreme Deity listened to the rcqtiest, and allowed himself to 
bo i)orn as Hama, tho son of Dasaralha, the King of Ajodya, 
witli tlie view of extirpating the race of giants, and restoring 
free worship ; for this appears to have been the crying evil that, 
owijig to tho incursion of these monsters, devout men were 
iinahlo to complete their sacrifices. 

What is the truth hidden under tliis myth, we can only guess 
at. Whether it is merely the Hindu embodiment of the idea 
of tlie struggle betwixt good and evil, the Ormuzd and Ahri- 
inan of llio fire-woml uppers, or whether the fii-sb conquest of 
the wild tribes of Southern India, by tlie more civilized tribes 
of the North, is darkly liinted at. That the dwellers of a country 
little known, should be described as ogres and giants, is no 
new feature of history. Others again imagine that they trace 
ill tills legend tho great struggle betwixt tlie Brahminieal and 
Undvllii.stic religions. That the latter once flonri.shed over a 
great |>art of India, and by a reunited effort of the Brahmans, 
was entirely extirpated, but still flourishes in Ceylon, ns well as 
Ollier [larts of Eastern Asia, is a fact no longer disputed. 

4. 
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These giants are described as particularly the enemies of tlio 
ascetics, but from the account given of them, we find that their 
mode of life differed but little from that of the Hindus : it 
may l>e, however, that the poverty of the poet’s experience ad- 
mitted of no other possible mode of domestic life, than what 
he saw around him. 

Some events must liave liappcncd, the memory of which has 
impressed itself indelibly on the fancies of the Hindu nation, 
over the whole Peninsula, and, as the legends are entwin- 
ed with the earliest history of the people, and arc connectoil 
with rivers and mountains, giving them a sanctity, and mnk- 
iiig them objects of pilgrimage, there is no possibility of this 
story over dying, until some geological alteration of the natural 
n atures of the landscape come to pa.SvS. The conversion of 
thousands to the Hahomedau religion has done nothing : if 
the whole nation hocamo Christians, they would not forget 
Ihima, but would sing of liim as a Hero, whom they now wor- 
>hip as a (Jod, or — which God forl/id — under a plastic form of 
('liristianity, whicli admits of the w'orship of the old local deities 
under the disgiiiso of saints, as lias happened in Italy and the 
Levant, it might come about that altars would be raised to him 
ill Christian churches. It may iiidocd he said of Rama, 

“ Durn stahunt mnnto<?, cainpis diim nuinina current, 

Usejue tuum noinen toto celebrabitur orbe.” 

As years passed by, and Sanskrit ceased to ho a Vcrnacnlar, 
ami available to all classes, a Vernacular version of the his- 
tory of Rama was jirepared and pnblislied by Tulsi Hass,* a 
Ryragcc, of the school of Ramammd, who arc devoted to tlio 
Worship of this incarnation of Vishnu. Strange fables, even 
so late as the time of Shah Jehan, have connected tlicrnselves 
with Tulsi Hass, who, when imprisoned by the Emperor at 
Helhi, was released by myriads of monkeys, w'ho demolished 
his prison. JVofessor Wilson truly remarks, that these 
^'Grnacular compositions exercise more irifluonce on the great 
body of the Hindu population, tlian the wliolo series of 
Sanskrit compositions; the book is found every wdierc : families 
with the most moderate means go to the expense of having a 
copy made, though it is a large and luilky affair. Many cf>fm's 
are illustrated by pictures, and are an unfailing source of de- 
lii^dit to crowals of listeners in the evening ; but the langungo is 
idiomatic and difficult. The art of limning is not far ad- 
vanced in India, and the representations in the copy now hef(;re 
us, of subjects so serious, are so grotesque, that they cannot 

* \ suuilar version exi^its in the nengali I;u»gu;»ge, composed h) Kr^ihahha,- F,». 
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fail to excite the laughter of a European ; but they are gazed 
upon by the simple people with feelings of awe, and, indeed, 
their execution is quite as good as the prints of saints and 
hermits, that rouse the devotion of the Romanist peasants. 

But it is not from books, nor from the garrulity of story, 
tellers, that the lower classes acquaint themselves with the his- 
tory of Rama, Year after year the whole scene is enacted 
before their eyes — in large cities, such as Benares, the spectacle 
is a magnificent one, an(l the cost very considerable, but in ail 
the larger villages over the country, the Dusserah festival is cele- 
brated witli a zeal and earnestness scarce to be described. 
Enormous figures of the Rakshas are raised, with the most 
hideous countenances, and of most startling proportions, scar- 
ing the passer-by at other times of the year, who, if ignorant of 
the customs of the country, would wonder with wlwit object such 
gigantic idols were kept in permanent repair. At the time of 
th(', festival, hither resort all the ncighbouihood, both young and 
old, to celebrate, with duo honour, the of tlicir hero; day 
by day, according to certain fixed stages, the pageant is enacted, 
and on tlie last day tho giant Havana is massacred in cthgy in 
every village, and blown up with gunpowder on every British 
parade ground in India, amidst tho shouts of the del'glited 
crowd. It is from these annual representations that tho story 
continues so fresh and so popular to all. 

And it is satisfactory to find that tho story itself, to 
the narration of which wo now approach, is singularly 
pure mii licart-stirring ; the triumph of virtue is certain 
and complete ; vice and impurity receive on all sides an utter 
discomtituro ; many are the traits of character drawn with the 
power of an artist : tho noblest sentiments of unselfishne.^s, 
devotion, gentleness, and mercy pourtrayed : but above all, wo 
love to dwell on tho pure and noble character of the faultless 
lioro. From an Indian pen we might have expected a sensual 
monster, a selfish autocrat, a merciless tyrant, a narrow-minded 
bigot, such as now disgrace the puppet courts of Hindostan : but 
from his earliest year, Rama was a gracious youth : as he grew, his 
virtues expanded, rendering him tho delight of liis parents, of 
his relations, of liis future subjects. Elaborate and oft-repeated 
are tho praises which are bestowed on Iiim by the poet; 
they are drawn from a faultless model. Not Solomon in all his 
glory was arrayed in so shining a vesture. When wo romem- 
h<T his age, we wonder at liis firmness and wisdom : when wo 
consider that he was brought up the heir to an Asiatic tlirone, 
are astonished at bis self-control and pure-mindedness. 
That such a person existed may be doubted, and therefore these 
piaiscs mfiy bo declared as extravagant ; but that such a poem 
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exists, is a fact, and that a poet, with all tlie world before him 
to select, should choose such a character, and that it should bo 
the object of the veneration and deification of millions, is a 
trophy, of which India may be proud : for Kama was gentle, 
forgiving and merciful, incapable of envy or malice— even 
when harshly addressed, he replied softly, he ever delighted in 
the society of those who were advanced in learning, virtue and 
age ; ho was wise and generous : valorous, hut making no 
boast of his own valour, open-hearted, prudent, full of compas- 
sion, with his angry passions and senses in complete suhicction ; 
not the least covetous of tho kingdom, though ho knew that 
it was his rightful heritage, for ho considered tho acquisition of 
^^isdom as moro desirable than that of earthly power: ho 
was a respecter of the truth, a keejier of liis promises, ono 
who could appreciate tho merits of others, and who was firm in 
his purpose, prefering truth to life ami happiness. To render 
the picture complete in Hindu notion, tlioiigh but of small 
merit in tlie eyes of a faithless genoratiou like the present, ho 
was a regular reader of tho Vcii(U% and a respecter or cows and 
Brahmans: a miserable climax to such a description. But 
there stands the picture ; such aro the traits considered worthy 
of an incarnate deity, and the greatest of warrioi's and 
princes, who not only conquerod llindostan and the race of 
giants, hut ertectod a greater victory over liimsc'lf. 

However, to our story: on tho south bank of tho river 
Suiju, now known as the Gogra, stood the celebrated city of 
Ajodya, where now Oudo stands: it was the capital of tho 
kingdom of Maha Kosala, which includes tho whole lino of 
(‘ountry betwixt the Himalaya and the river Ganges, from Pili- 
hheet in the west, to the river Gunduck in tho cast, — tho modern 
kingdom of Oude, and tho district of Goruckporo. The Gogra 
still known by its ancient name in the hills of Kumaon ; 
^md, according to the legend duly chronicled in this poern, it 
takes its origin from the sacred lake of Mansorawara, in Xho 
Snowy Mountains, which, after many fruitless endeavours, has 
at Icngtli been visited by modern travellers ; and, in truth, tho 
Gogra, though in no way connected with the lake, docs arise in 
its neighbourhood. On the throne of Ajodya was seated the 
representative of tho ancient solar line of Rajputs, who had 
for many generations ruled the land : his name was Dasaratlia : 
be had three wives — one apparently of his own race and coun- 
try, and thence called Kousalya : one from tho distant Punjab, 
called Keikeyi, from her place of birth, and tho third, who is 
•'‘Iways called by her personal name, Sumitra, was fiom tho 
country of Magadha, the modern Rebar; in addition to tlieso 
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Indies of fiiriiily and distinction, ho appears to havo had an 
oxtensivo seraglio, but had not been blessed witli a son ; and 
to obtain this b^oon, he was commencing a religious exercise of 
great difficulty, by which he hoped to conciliate the gods, tlie 
givers of favours. The sacrifice was that of a horse, known as 
the “ Aswamedh/' and was liable to frightful interruptions, and 
it appeared that a completion of the King’s wishes depended 
on tlie assistance of a celebrated ascetic, of the name oi Kish- 
yaringa. 

It so happened, that in the neighbouring kingdom of the 
Angi, now known as the district of Ilhagiilpore, in Bengal, 
there had been a great dearth, and the king Lomapad had been 
assured, that the only chance of getting rain was to entice this 
same ascetic from his retirement, ami got him to marry the 
king’s daughter, or rather the adopted child of Lomapad, and 
real daughter of Dasarath. This ascetic was the son of Kasyap, a 
sainted mortal of frightful power, and ho ha{l begotten this 
sou apparently without mother, and had brought him up 
alone in the wilderness, where ho had never seen, nor even 
hoard of the existence, or fascinations of that interesting por- 
tion of the human race, called woman. The plan was to send 
a party of young females, disguised as ascetics, and coax the 
groat saint from his retreat, by those wiles which are all power- 
ful, The episode, describing all tins, is most fantastic. The 
surprise, and unsottlement of the mind, the entire interruption 
of devotions, and the heart’s unrest, that befell the unliappy 
saint, when ho received his new visitants, is most graphically 
described, and we might laugh at the conceit of such being 
possible, had not a moclorn traveller in the Levant, Mr. Ciirzon, 
assured us of the oxistcuco of a similar case in one of the 
convents of Mount Athos, in the nineteenth century. He there 
found a monk, in middle life, wlio had never set eyes on a 
woman, nor had any notion of tlicm beyond what could he 
ft )rnied from a black and hideous altar picture of the Virgin 
Mary. The cruel traveller, by an accurate description of the 
many charms of the fair sisterhood, entirely destroyed the pour 
solitary monk’s peace of mind for the future. In the Hindu 
story tliey went further, for they enticed the ascetic away from 
his woods, got him on hoard a vessel on the broad Ganges, mar- 
rioil him to the King’s daughter, and brought him on to Ajodya, 
ft) conduct the sacrifice, wliich tcrmiriatcil favourably, for in a 
Vi'iy short period afterwards, Kousalya gave birth to Rama, 
cal toil so as being the delight of the human species. Keikcyi 
produfi'd Bhai-ata, and Sumitra had two sons, Luchmun and 
.Satiuijua. Tlioy were all inCiUTiations of the deity, sj)ccially 
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sent to earth for tlie destruction of the godless giants ; they 
were endowed with every virtue ; but conspicuous among all 
was Rama, in whom was centered a double portion of the 
DiWne essence, who was destined to be the hero of the tale, 
and round whom all other characters are grouped as satel- 
lites. 

Wo hear nothing further, until Rama reached his sixtcentli 
year, when a saint of extraordinary power and esteem arrived 
at the court of Ajodya. Ilis name was Yiswamitra ; ho had 
been originally a Rnjput King, of the country on tlie banks of 
the river Sono, the country now included in the district of 
Patna, in Rengal, then known as Jragadha. The sago liad 
one sister, who, from their ancestor Cusa, was called Cousiki, 
and was turned into a stream, flowing from the Himalaya, 
known now as the river Oosi, which flows into the Ganges 
through the district of Piirnca. On one occasion Yiswamitra 
was hospitably entertained by an ascetic of great repute, 
named Yasishta, who was possessed of a wonilerful cow, which 
enabled him to entertain a vast army. The King and tlic saint 
(luarrelled about this cow, the warrior was obliged to yield, as 
tlie Brahman produced armies of Sakas, Yavanas, and Barba- 
i:is, and discomlited him : under this legend lies some hidden 
meaning. VTswamitra took this matter to heart, and by tho 
most unheard of asceticism, and long penance, (b'terminod 
to bo exalted to the rank of a Hrahman. The unfortunato 
gods, in those days, had a hard game to hold their own, arid 
they did everything they could to interrupt tho integrity of 
iliese devotions, by sending fair damsels to call back his 
thoughts to tho world, or by rousing him to fits of auger : it 
was of no use, the tough ascetic was too much for them : ho 
obtained the complete controul of all his passions,^ and when 
tlie gods refused to accede to Ids wishes, ho began creating a 
now universe, new heavens, and new gods, and had already 
brought some stars into existence, when the heavenly host 
gave in and made him a llraliman : tho object of tins legend, 
to exalt the priestly caste, is clear. 

Such was the wonderful individual, who one day arrived at 
Ajodya, and demanded tho loan of tho service of Rama, to 
protect him and other ascetics, in tho performance of a sacri- 
bee, which was constantly interrupted by tho attacks of tbo 
giants. Not that the sago himself was not all-.suflicient to 
control these wretches ; a word, a look of his could rcduco 
them to ashes, but the slightest explosion of anger would utterly 
nullify the advantage of the sacrifice. It was necessary, therefore, 

% 
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tlmt one of the warrior caste should guard the Brahmans. The old 
King dared not refuse, but it was a great struggleto send hisyoung 
son on uservice of such danger ; the saint, accordingly, accompani- 
ed by llama and Luchmun, started on their journey, following the 
course of the Gogra, through the Azimgur and Gliazepore 
district, to tlie point of junction of that river with the Ganges, 
on the confines of tlie district of Ohupra, in Bengal. They 
passed the night on the bank of the stream, and Viswamitra, 
who proved a most garrulous and instructive companion, ex- 
plained to Rama tlie cause of tlie noise which they heard, 
where the two great streams meet together. They lodged in a 
sacred grove, wiiere, at a period still more remote, the Great 
Lord of the Universe was performing a penance, when tlio 
thouglitless deity, Cupid, winged an arrow at him, and was 
reduced to ashes by a frown, whence ho was ever after called 
the “ bodiless and the spot, even to this day, is holy iu 
popular tradition. 

Gorresio, in his translation, falls into an error, by supposing 
that they crossed the Gogra : this was not the case, tliey cross- 
ed the Ganges, and landed near the fortress of Biixar, in the 
district of Shahahad, or Arrah. This was then known as the 
country of Malagha, and a legend is given to explain the 
name. Here Rama encountered and slew a hideous giantess, 
who ravaged the country ; but it was only after long arguments 
that he could be induced to injure and slay a female. Ko 
sooner was she killed, than the heavens opened, and a loud 
applause was given by the gods, who rained iiowers upon the 
hero, and caused strains of celestial music to bo heard, and 
gave poor erring mortals a momentary glance of the celestial 
dancing girls. This is the conventional mode of description, 
and nothing is more remarkable, than the constant communi- 
cation with the gods, which appears to exist. They are repre- 
.seiitcd as living only on tlio sacrifices offered to them by 
mortals ; what Aristophanes in his “ Binh'* threw out only as 
a wicked joke, with tlio Hindus is an article of faith : subject 
to mortal passions and frailties, without the hecatombs offered 
by ]uous men, the unhappy denizens of lieaven would starve ; 
and lienee the lively interest whicli tliey felt in the destruction 
of the wicked race, which interrupted tlie just completion of 
the sacrifice: there is something of this feeling to be traced 
in tlio Latin poets, where we find a goat or a hog promised in 
return for favours solicited. 

After the skughter of the giantess, tlie sage invests Rarna 
with the gift of the heavenly and mysterious arms. No word;' 
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can fully describe them : they are not like the arms in the 
Iliad, accoutrements or weapons such as mortals wear, but of 
divine excellence : but these weapons are spiritual, to be exer- 
cised by meditation : a most fanciful creation of the poet. 
Proceoding onwards, they arrive at the spot where the sacrifice 
was to be performed, “ the grove of perfection,” in the district 
of Shahabad. It was here, that Vishnu, in a previous incarna- 
tion, as the dwarf, had dwelt, when he came down to earth to 
save the world from the tyrant Bali : it was now occupied by 
numberless ascetics, who were awaiting the arrival of the hero, 
to complete their sacririce. No sooner wore the holy rites 
commenced, the sacred flames were burning, than an unholy 
troop of giants rushed upon the enclosure ; but tliev were soon 
routed and destroyed by Rama, and their chief Afaricho, who 
was destined to take another part in this history, was hurled 
by an arrow into the ocean. When wo consider the nearest 
point of the sea coast to the district of Shahabad, we can form 
an idea of the power of the hero's weapons. 

The sacrifice was completed, when the nows reached them 
tliat the king of Mithila was about to have a grand assemblage 
of holy men, on the occasion of the choice of a husband for 
* his daughter Gita, who was to be tho prize of tlie lucky man 
wlio could string an enormous bow, which had long been an 
heir- loom of the family. Viswamitra proposed to go tliithor, 
as, indeed, it was on his road home, since ho resided in tho 
hilly country on the banks of the river Kosi, in tho territory 
of Nepaul. The royal youths assenting, they crossed the river 
Sone, trom the district of Shahabad into that of Patna, which, 
as mentioned above, had once been the kingdom of Viswanii- 
tra. Never at a loss for something to say, he tells them the 
origin of the name of the celebrated city of Kanva Kubja or 
Kanonj, and the next day, when they advance to the banks of 
tlio Ganges, and encamp there, a magnificent but lengthy 
episode is introduced as to tho origin of this sacred river. 
There may, perhaps, he some deep geological truth in the myth 
of tile sea having once washed tlio base of tho Himalaya, 
wlience, by deposits, and elevation of the land, it has been push- 
ed back many a hundred leagues into the Bay of Bengal. There 
must have been a time, when this noble river first began to 
fiow, when the range of tho Himalaya was upheaved, and 
became the resting place of ice and snow, which, in turn, 
supplied the watera of the noblest stream in the world : 
there must have been a time, when betwixt the Himalaya 
and the Vyndha ranges flowed an arm of the sea, and tlie 
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fertile riangetic valley, the rich plain of the North Western 
Provinces, lay deep beneath the bed of the ocean. Geo- 
logy tells us clearly that this may have happened not only 
once, but repeatedly, and points to marine fossils scattered over 
the lofty ranges Bearing thit in mind, the Hindu tradition 
loses much of its strangeness, and the tale is nobly told, and 
lias been forcibly transited by an English poet. Dr. Milman, in 
the same metre as the original. We are tempted to give an 
extract : — 

High, on tbe top of Himavan, the mighty Mabaswara stood, 

And Descend ’’ he gave the word to the heaven-meandering water, 

Full of wrath the mandate heard llimavan’s majestic daughter. 

To a giant’s stature soaring, and intolerable speed. 

From Heaven’s height down rushed she, pouring upon Siva’s sacred head : 
Down on Sankana’s holy head, down the holy fell, and there. 

Amid the entangling meshes spread of his loose and flowing hair. 

Vast and boundless as the wo<m1s upon Himalaya’s brow, 

Nor ever may the struggling floods rush headlong to the earth below. 

Thus far the Ganges bad descended, but had been caught 
in Siva’s hair, a paraphrase for the woody defiles of the Hima- 
laya at length the barrier was burst . — 

Up tlio Raja at the sign upon his glittering chariot leaps. 

Instant Gunga the divine fallows his majestic steps, 
hroin high heaven hurst she forth upon Siva’s lol’ty crown. 

Headlong then and prone to earth, thundering rushed the cataract down, 
fhe world in solemn jubilee beheld these heavenly waves draw near, 
troin sin and dark jwllution free, bathed in the blameless waters clear . 
Swifl King Bhapratha drave upon his lofty glittering car, 

And swilt with her obeisaut wave bright Ganga followed him afar. 

Such was the descent of the Ganges at the earnest request of 
King Bha^iratha, an ancestor of Rama, whence she is called 
Bhagiratiti : from the circumstance of her descent to eartli, slio 
was called “ Ganga ; ' and, assuming as many thousands of years 
os we choose, since first site hurst the barrier of the Sewalik 
range, and ploughed her deep and annually deeper furrow to 
the sea, building up new islands and peninsulas in the Bay 
of Bengal, with the soil of Northern India, carried away by 
her maiestic Hood, through her hundred mouths, site has still 
followed the same track, and enjoyed a character for sanctity, 
rradition has it, that her time will expire in fifty years, that 
her waters will no longer have their heavenly attributes. ' But 
a heavier blow has been inflicted, for in these last days, she 
has been fettered and confined, compelled to desert her ancient 
channel, impelled to forego her licentious meanderings, aiul 
to administer to the wants ot man : and we have yet to see, 
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whether any power will arise that will release her from the 
meshes and lochs of Col. Cautley. 

Such and such were the teles, the old national legends, with 
which the garrulous sage entertained the royal youUis, during 
the long nights. At the close of each, the poet describes them 
as charmed and surprised : for ourselves, we confess that, after 
a perusal of this poem, we have ceased to be surprised at any 
thing : the tales are so marvellous, so comprehensive, the 
niiriative is so self-satisfied and circumstantial, that, if we 
(lid not know assuredly that the whole were the wildest dreams, 
and the grossest fabrication, we should be inclined to say that 
they ought to be true : Viswamitra was one wlio know every 
body and every thing, who could talk by the hour de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam alils, and who had a grand way of stunning 
his audience : and we sometimes have thought, that some or 
his race, licii*s of liis mendivciousness and his assurance, are 
still to bo met in India ! 

Next morning they crossed the <jlanges in a boat, leaving 
tlie kingdom of Magadha and district of Patna, and entering 
into tlie district of TirliuL Tlie name of tliis province is 
derived from the Sanskrit word “ Tirabbnkti," as the three 
rivers, the Gunduk, the Ganges, and the Ko>\, are the bounda- 
ri(is : but a still more ancmiit name is that of Videha, the 
capital of which was l>lithila, whither our pilgrims were now 
proc(ioding : they arrived the first night at Visala, the locality 
of winch is unknown, and were hospitably enUntained by King 
Pramati : — the ancient history of this district is given by Vis- 
wamitra, in full detail On the next day they proceeded to the 
lierrnitiigo of Ahalya, concerning whom a most indelicate story, 
in which Indra appears most unfavourably, is told, and Rama 
releases her by his presence from a curse which had lasted some 
indescribaVde perio<l. Thence they arrived at Mithila, and 
were cordially received by king Janaka : this city is known by 
the name of Janakpore, and is in the kingdom of Nepal, just 
beyond the limit of the Tirlioot district. 

At the request of his guests, the King orders the wonderful 
bow to bo brought forward, and eight hundrecl men stagger 
forward with it, so va.st is its size ; and it seems ridiculous, that 
the slender lad of sixteen summers should attempt the feat. 
The Eastern poets always fall into the error of over-doing 
their miracles, and thus diminish the eftect: how much more 
chaste and striking is the conception of Homer with regard to the 
bow of Ulysses : — it was a great bow, and one, wliicb no other 
could string, but not so monstrously out of proportion .-—with 
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Ilow much greater sympathy wo read the issue of the trial of 
strength. — Odyss. xxi., v. 409. 

Qs Tfp trTTOvdrjt Tdpv<T« to^ov 05ii(r(r«vf. 

^ npa \a^w nftprja-aro wvp^f, 

‘ H ^vnh <dK6u Miat xiXiiout eUfKi} avdrjVj 
Mvr}(rn)pa'tv 8*dp axos yfvcro piya^ irdtr bdpa xpwf 
ETpuTrero* ZfVi de ptyak VxrvTrr, (T^fiara (Palvuv. 

We seem to hear the singing of the string under its unusual 
tension, we see the dismay of the spectators, we almost hear 
the thunder. Such is the more refined painting of the Western 

S oet, Valmiki describes the scene forcibly, but extravagantly ; 

lama, with scarcely an effort, and with a single arm, raises the 
ponderous bow, ancl in stringing it, snaps it asunder. Awful W!\s 
the crash, the whole assembly, with- the exception of the King, 
the sage, and the royal youths, lost their perpendicular, ainl 
all were astounded. The hand of Sita was the reward of such 
a display of 8U[)orhuman strength. Hot messengers are sent 
by the direct road to bid old Dasaratha to his son's wedding, 
who hurries over the intervening space, three hundred miles 
at the least, in four days and nights, which is fast travel- 
ling, considering the immense escort of elephants and chariots 
which ho took with him, and the bad roads of Goruckpore 
and Chupra, which he had to traverse. He comes, accompanied 
by his other two sons, and the liberal host not only produces 
a sister of Sita, as a bride for Luchmun, but arranges to marry 
two nieces, the daughters of his brother Rusadwaja, the King of 
Sankasya, to Bharata and Satrugna. The wedding is described 
most particularly : — the pedigrees cf both families are tediously 
recounted by the family oards. The family of Dasaratha have 
certainly the advantage, for their names and their achievements 
still, by the aid of the sacred bard, ring through India, while the 
ancestors of Janaka, less fortunate, though, perhaps, not less 
worthy, must bo entered in the category of those brave ones, who 
lived before Agamemnon.^ Tlie wedding presents are «nume- 
rateil, and are most costly : the Brahmans come in for a lion’s 
share of the spoil. Each Sovereign had with him a father confes- 
sor, whose mouth ha<l to be filled with good things ; but, as 
the ofierings consisted of thousands of cows, the munificence 
must have been inconvenient. The four young ladies, like flames 
of fire, are stationed at the altar, the hands of each are placed 
in those of tlieir respective bridegrooms : blessings are invoked 
on them, “ All of you " says the old father, “ who are now unit- 
‘ cd to consorts worthy of you, with unbroken fidelity perform 
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' the duties of matrimony, and may it be propitious, ’’ They 
then passed in solemn procession round the altar, and thence 
were conducted to their chariots,amidst rejoicingcrowds,notonly 
of mortals, but of the whole heavenly host, who had come down 
to enjoy the spectacle, and who, by raining flowers and other 
conventional signs, expressed their satisfaction, which is shared 
by ourselves at finding, at so early a date, religion, morality, 
aud respect for the fair sex, so conspicuous. 

King Dasaratha and his sons an<i daughters-in-law, return to 
Aiodya. Viswarnitra takes his leave to the Nepaul hills, 
where we hear no more of him : for all wo know to the con- 
trary, considering he had lived several thousand years before wo 
made his acquaintance, he may be there still ! As the royal cortege 
were proceeding homewards through the districts of Tirhut, 
Clmpra and Goruckpore, and had crossed the Gunduck river, a 
new trial of strength was forced upon llama, illustrating still moro 
strangely the fanciful theogony of the Hindus. Rama was the 
seventh Avatiir of Vishnu, who had appeared in his sixth 
incarnation as Purus Ram, the son of Jaraadagni, a Jh-ahman, 
who had nearly entirely destroyed the warrior caste. His 
work was done, and we must suppose that the Divine essence 
had left him, or we can scarcely, understand his challenging tlio 
youthful Rama, another incarnation of the same deity, to single 
combat. In the neighbourhood of Suleempore, in the Goruck- 
pore district, is the traditional residence of Purus Ram, and the 
tribe of Bisens claim descent from him. This neighbourhood 
was traversed by the bridal procession on their way from 
Mithila to Ajodya, and here the ex-incarnation challenged his 
namesake, tlie incarnation for tho time being, to draw his bow 
also, or fight him in single combat. Tho youthful heir seizes 
the how, and points an arrow at the heart of his antagonist ; 
hut remembering that ho is a Brahman, ho spared his life, 
but destroyed the fruit of his asceticism, and closed the gate of 
tlie highest heaven upon him, as a punishment of his former 
cruel ty^o the warrior race, and his present pride. Tlio arrow 
was hurled, tho crest-fallen Purus Ram returns to his hermitage, 
and wo hear no more of him : the gods, wdio as usual had come 
down, went off’ to heaven, chanting the praises of Rama, for 
they also were time-servers ; and the old king strained liis hero 
son to his breast, and kissed bis forehead, and proceeded on 
to his city, whither they arrived in safety, to the intense delight 
of the citizens, who had adorned the royal way with flags and 
flowers. The reception of the four daughters-in-law, by their 
mothers in-law, witn good wishes and embraces, is feelingly told 
--they are conducted, the first thing of all, to the altar of tho 
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family j^ods, and the presence of the family priest. Every 
praise js heaped upon them, but Sita, the bride of Rama, is 
always conspicuous, the fairest of women, the sweetest of con- 
sorts, making her husband so happyt that he seemed un 
immortal, for he had only her ; tnroughout his long life he 
never thought or cared for any other but her, and tlie more 
stress is to be laid on this, as all the misfortunes, which fell on 
the head of his father, arose from the plurality of his wives. 

Thus closes the first book. Rama once more at home, Rha- 
rata had been despatched to the Punjab, to visit his maternal 
grandfather, and the old King, feeling the infirmities of age 
growing u[)on liim, determined to consecrate his son Rama as 
the partner of his throne, corresponding to the appointment 
of Caesar in the dynasty of the Roman Emperors. The 
deliglit of all, at this news, was unbounded : all, but the modest 
Prince, were beside themselves with joy : on his favoured head 
the honors fell thick, but were home with a meekness, an 
unworldliness, that surpasstdescriplion. The day was fixed for the 
coronation, and the poet gives us a beautiful picture of the city of 
Ajodya on the eve of the ceremony — such a picture as may be 
still realized in our large Indian cities, when, with the falling leaf 
comes round the anniversary of the great national festival. All 
was joy and exultation, Rama and his wife were in prayers and 
in solemn fast, according to the precepts of their religion, when 
H dire calamity fell on the head of the King and the people, 
and the faultless hero. 

It was the curse of that hated polygamy, that licensed con- 
cubinage, that chartered libertinism, which, to our shame, we 
still tolerate in our Empire, that brought on the catastrophe. 
VVhen shall we cease to talk of the ladies of the Zenana, the 
tvivfs of the Raja, in allusion to the poor victims of sensual lust, 
who are still immured in palaces, when shall be learn to call things 
by their right names, and at least not countenance the abuse ? 
It was the curse, which has toppled dynasties, and ruined fami- 
lies, from the day that Abraham banished Ishniael to ctear the 
prospects of Isaac, from the day that the feasting of Adonijah 
at En-rogel, beneath Mount Moriah, was interrupted by the cries 
of “God save King Solomon” from the valley of Gihon, under 
the heights of Mount Zion. As mentioned above, the old King 
had three consorts : by the eldest was born Rama: — by the se- 
cond, a young and beautiful woman, was born Bharata. A hump- 
backed female slave of the latter Queen was walking on the roof 
of the Palace, and beheld in the evening the stir in the streets, 
and the embellishment of the highways, and on inquiry, was 
ill funned of the cause of the preparations^the coronation of 
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[he SOD of the rival of her mistress. Fired with roge, she rushed 
down with the news, as a tiend incarnate. It would appear 
almost that she was the same Alecto, that excited the mind of 
Turniis against the 'llojans, disguised in the shapeless form 
of a hideous hag. At first her arguments were vain: — the 
virtues of Rama had disarmed the step-mother — she was 
delighted at the elevation of lier son, for to her Rama was 
as Bharata, and she rewarded her slave with jewels for the 
news — she knew no sense of jealousy, or fear, or ambition, 
till goaded and poisoned by the words of her wretched attend- 
ant, the feelings of a mother, or rather of a lioness, were 
roused in her. She was told, tliat the elevation of Rama im- 
jilied the death of Bharata, the exclusion of her children from 
the tlirone, her own disgrace, the elevation of her rival to power. 
Tlie art of the poet is here shown : to have painted Keikeyi as 
an ambitious and wicked woman, would have been a vulgar 
error, but to describe a good and virtuous woman, lushed wild 
with rage, and hurried away into cryne, by the feeling of self- 
))rcservation, shows a deeper knowledge of human nature. A 
bcheine was at once devised for compelling the King to alter 
his plans, and it appears that, on a former occasion he had 
l»roinised Keikeyi to grant her two boons : these wore now to 
ho demanded, the coronation of Bharata instead of Rama, and 
the banishment of the latter for fourteen years. Blind with 
anger, she tore off her jewels and her costly apparel, and threw 
herself prostrate on the hare ground, in the “ Chamber of 
Anger” — an apartment, which if we can believe Mr. Ward, 
is still maintained in Hindu families for naughty wives, when 
they are in a pet with their lord and master, to take refuge in. 
The good old King had made all his arrungemenfa, and full 
ef joy, full of hope, full of pleasing visions of seeing his dear 
?'ui elevated, returned at nightfall to his chamber, as the j>oet 
absurdly describes it, like a lion into his rocky den : lie was 
anxious to tell his favourite Queen, and make her a sharer of 
hisjoy,»when he found her in this dreadful state: he raised her 
up and coaxed her, but she with tears refused to rise, until he 
ratified the grant of bis two former boons, w inch he in an evil 
hour, invoking all that he Iield sacred, did. No sooner bad ho 
clone so, than she made known the purport of her wishes, and 
crushed the old man to the earth. The scene that follows, is 
>nost harrowing, and the description is highly dramatic, and 
the contrast drawn betwixt so much joy and such sorrow act- 
ing upon the father, the mother, the devoted brother Luchinun, 
the faithful wife, is most wonderful. Unmoved alone stands the 
hero. His father tried, by silence and evidence of constraint, 
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to induce his son to rebel, his friends ccfl&nselled open war, he 
had but to speak, and ail were on his side : but the deep sense 
of duty, the awful feeling of obedience to his parent, and 
absolving him from his rash vow, alone^ccupied the breast of 
Rama : never, for a moment, in the first surprise, in the later 
grief, did he hesitate : he stood like Corioianus, or greater Regu- 
lus : he knew the calamity which had overwhelmed him, but 
calmly and with unchanged countenance, he bowed to his step- 
mother’s order, he removed the crowd of relations obstructing 
his departure, and the people, who would not have him go, and 
long as the heart has passion, long as this life has woes, we 
can sympathise with that noble devotion, and that hard con- 
quest of himself. In all his future gigantic triumphs, in all his 
feats of superhuman valour, he never shone so truly great, so 
far above the crowd, as when, with the power of revenge and 
resistance, he submitted to his deep sense of duty. 

Calmly he had resigned his birthright, his power, the ease of 
royal life, to spend fourteen years in the wild forest ; but to 
abandon those whom he loved, and by whom he was adored, 
was a severer trial. The poet gives us the parting in the full- 
est detail. First came his mother. Poor Kousalya had been 
the previous day praying in her private chapel, and meditating 
on the supremo spirit, when she was iuternipted by a party of 
eager friends, who had rushed in with the good news of his 
approaching consecration : the grateful Queen had distributed 
presents of cows and gold, blessing her son with tears of joy, 
for not in vain hud she paid adoration to the gods, when she 
was thus rewarded : then came the bitter contrast. Rama 
gently reasoned with her, dissuaded lier from her proposal to 
accompany him, begged her to stay, and take care of his old 
father : he made her promise never to say anytliing unkind, or 
to reproach him, for it w'as Fate that had worked out this evil : 
at length he had soothed her passionate grief, the grief of a 
motlier, who was losing lier only son, and he turned to his bro- 
ther Luchmuii. Here he found a new line of argument; the 
liery youth was urgent for resistance, indignant beyond con- 
trol, ready to dare the w'orld in arms, in defence of liis idolized 
brother : on Ins troubled spirit fell tlie gentle w’ords of Rama ; 
he made excuses for Keikeyi, praised flharata, as being worthy 
of his fortune ; he softened and melted that hot spirit even to 
tears : he forgot liis anger, but not his love, he forgave all, but 
ho would not be left behind : the same sentence, that had ba- 
nished Rama, banished Luchmun : he wmuld be bis follower, 
Ins slave in the wild forest, he would accompany him, and to 
thi^, after much remonstrance, Rama consented. 
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But there is a lov^ which exceeds that of a mother, there is 
a devotion stronger than that which warms the breasts of de- 
voted brothers, and the next trial rung the breast of the hero : 
the arrow entered into^his soul, when he thought of parting 
from Sita, the bride of his youth, the solo object of his affec- 
tion. We follow him to his home, and we hear him announce, 
for the first time, with trembling accents, the news. He reminds 
her of her duty to comfort her mother-in-law, to be kind to 
her brother-in-law, and now her sovereign, llharata, and to 
await his return. But Sita’s character now, for the first time, 
dovelopes itself. In tlie days of Solomon, at least, whatever it 
may be now, the Hindu people could appreciate female excel- 
lenoe. The poet has exhausted the subject of personal beauty : 
he has described the faultless outline, the long lashes, the dark 
eyes, the swelling bosom, the .sweet smile ; but here we see her 
little figure standing trembling before her lord, her eyes on 
the ground, and Imr husband has found a kingdom greater 
tlinii the one which be has lost. . Her speech is a noble 
instance of female devotion ; after stating that to every woman 
the husband is all in all in any case, she speaks out for herself: 
without him she can’s not for life, without him she \vould not 
care for heaven. She expresses her determination to accom- 
jmiiy him, to cherish liim, and be protected by him ; she talks 
of her delight in seeing the Sylvan ujilands, and the strange 
forests, where howl the wild beasts ; she talks of her pride of 
being protected by him, of bathing with him in the fiood, of 
(l^^elling with him under the green tree, where Indra himself 
would not tomdi her. “ Entreat me not, I will go with you, 
‘ your home shall be my home, and your lot shall be my lot ; 

all my thoughts are on thee ; thou art my light and iny soul, 
* and my life.” 

He stood entranced ; tliongli the incarnation of a God, ho 
bad learnt what tlic heaven of Indra would not have taught 
bun : the true, the strong love of woman : he tried to dissuade 
ber : he told her, that Ins body only would leave her, that his 
heart was with her alw ays : he jiainted the horrors and danger 
ol the jungle, the sharp necessities of forest life to one nurtiir- 

so delicately, the intense heat of the sun, the severity of the 
^'>ld nights, and the aspersions and evil words of men : but in 
vain : woman’s love triumphs. He stood gazing at her : he had 
not tlie heart to leave her, nor, when he thought of the rough way 
before liim, the heart to take her with him : no poet, no writer, 
has told the story so truly and lovingly : the world-wide pas- 
sages of the Iliad do not surpass this part of the Indian epic in 
pathos nor will the range of European literature show a deep- 
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er and more refined devotion. She tells him, that the roiitrli 
grass, the wild reeds will feel to her like silk : she upbraids hiju 
for thinking of leaving her : the bed of leaves will be like a 
couch of down : the dust will be like sandal wood, the wild 
fruits will taste like ambrosia ; finally, she threatens, in the event 
of being desei ted, that she will put an end to her existence, 
and then only is permission granted. 

There is nothing new under the sun, and certainly nothing 
new in female devotion, and the Hindu harp, swept by the 
mighty bard, has but been the first to touch a strain which 
has echoed through all ages, and has found sympathy in the 
bosom of people of every nation, and ever will. The voice of 
the heart has spoken clearly in all times, and in many languages ; 
the sting of separation, and the noble abandonment of home, 
of wealth, of comfort, for the privilege of sharing sorrow and 
affliction, has found many chroniclers since the days of liiitli. 
Hut still it is singular to find in one of the most beautilul of uiir 
old ballads the exact coifiiterpart of the story of Hama and 
Sita. We quote the following stanzas from the Nut-brown 
^laid : — 


Yet take good heed, forever 1 dread, 

That ye could not sustain 
The thorny ways, the dec'p valleys, 

The snow, the fro.Nt, the rain, 

The cold, tlic heat : for «lry or wet 
We must lodge on the plain ■ 

And us above, none otlier roof 
Hut a brake bush or twain, 

AVhieh soon should grieve you, I believe, 

And ye would gladly, then, 

That I had to the green wood gone, 

Alone, a banished man. 

Hius spake the knight — and the lady’s reply, among other 
stanzas, ending all,’as do his also, with the same couplet, ha> 
the following : — 

Since I have here been partynere 
With you of joy and bliss, 

1 must also the parte of your wo 
Endure, a* reason is : 

Yet I am sure of this pleasure, 

And shortly — it is this : 

That where ye be, me seemes perde 
I could not fare amiss ; 

Without more speech 1 you beseech. 

That we were soon ngone, 

For in iny inynde of all mankynde 
I love but you alone. 
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llama’s consent wiis at length given. They took off their 
royal dresses and jewels, and distributed all that they had to the 
poor : they clothed themselves in the garments made of bark 
of trees, which is the conventional dress of hermits, and tied 
their hair so as to project like a horn over their foreheads, the 
well known “juta,” the token that the world has been aban- 
doned, the characteristic of the Hindu fucpieer. The two 
brothers grasped their bows, and slung upon their backs the bas- 
ket to hold alms and wild fruits, and thus accoutred, followed by 
Sira, they set out on foot to the palace, to take leave of the Kin^. 
The grief of the citizens here burst out beyond all controul. 
Loud were the lamentations, when they saw the noble youths on 
foot ; \\hen they saw Sita, on whom the eye of man had never 
fallen, whom the Sun, out of respect, scarcely ventured to gaze 
on, unveiled, treading the royal way, the whole city was pierced 
with the most poignant anguish. In this passage, and through- 
out the poem, w'e find that seclusion was always the fate of 
women in India, and not a custom introduced by the Mahome- 
dans. At length, the devoted three reached the palace ; the last 
firewell of the obedient son and fate-stricken father bars all 
description. “ Oh ! my son, my son,” was all the old man could 
s:iy, and the only recpiest made by the son to his parent, was, 
that he would be kind to, and not neglect, his poor old mother. 
He hastily took leave of all — not a harsh word escaped from * 
his lips, as he bade farewell to his cruel step-mother, he could 
not bear the sight of the agony of bis father, and the groans 
of the people : with his brother and wile ho mounted tlm 
chariot; his poor old father rushed out, and bade the charioteer 
return, while Rama whispered to him to drive quickly ; but the 
news, tliat the great, tlie good, the just man was going^ had 
spread abroad, and, as he drove through the gates of Ajodya, 
ho found that the whole town was accompanying him; they 
would no long«’r inhabit a city deserted J>y virtue, which was 
personified in him. 

Thus ended theeventsof the day, — for it Ijadall taken place be- 
twixt sunrise and sunset,— events w hicb happened three thousand 
years ago, but wliicli have not been forgotten : the noble sacrifice 
has been re()aid by the aj)plause of centuries and of millions We 
must consider what it was. It is true, that Hindus looked 
forward in their old age, when tliey liad exhausted every pleasure, 
and had had their fill of good things, to withdraw to the forest, 
to die ; but our hero, in the glory of his youth, in the pleni- 
tude of his power, was cast down from the highest pitch of 
grandeur, to roam in the jungle, while his heritage was given 
to another. Thirty centuries have passed, since no began thU 
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memorable journey. Every step of it is known, and is an- 
nually traVersed by thousands — hero worship is not extinct. 
What can Faith do! How strong are the ties of religion, 
when entwined with the legends of^a country. How many 
a cart creeps creaking and weary along the road from Aiodya 
to Chuteerkote ! VVe have met them, and talked with the 
pilgrims — some few of whom stand like heroes among their 
countrymen, as having followed the path of Rama from the 
Gogra to Ceylon. It is this that gives the Ramuyana a 
strange interest : the story still lives. Who cares for the rape 
of Helen now? Some few students, smit with cla^isic lore, may 
wander to Troy, and try to trace the Scamander, or stand with 
Ulysses at Corfu and Ithaka. But their legend is a dead one- 
no one now j)ut^ faith in it, and its vitality is gone. 

On the first night they encamped on the bank of the river 
Tonse, the stream on which Azimgiirh is situated. Hope- 
less of inducing the citizens to return, Rama roused his 
charioteer in the middle* of the night, quietly, while they 
were sleeping, crossed the Tonse, and pressed onwards to the 
Goomtee, and thence to the banks of the Ganges, at Sungroor, 
in Pergunnah Nawaubgunge, in the district of Allahabad, 
then called Sringavera. Here was the limit of his father’s 
^kingdom; beyond extended the pathless jungles: here he or- 
dered the charioteer to return, with his chariot, and sent a 
submissive and dutiful message to his father, urging him to 
send at once for the absent Bharuta, and seat him on the throne ; 
he sent a message to Bharata also, begging of him, as a favour, 
to protect and be kind to his mother. So faultless was he to the 
last, that the faithful servant hurst into grief, exclaiming, that 
hereafter it would not be believed, that so good a man should 
fall into such misfortune ; while the fiery Lnehmun burst forth 
into passionate rage, and sent messages of defiance and reproach, 
and poor Sita, scared by the newness of the scene, stunned by 
the weariness of the misfortune, all that she could send to 
Ajodya was — lier tear.«. 

There dwelt at Sringavera, Gnha, King of tlie Nishadi,a wild 
race, who lived on the banks of the river, and were to a cer- 
tain degree dependants of the king of Maliakosala. By him 
Rama was received affectionately, and he watched over the 
exiles as they shimbered on the ground, at the foot of the spread- 
ing tree. In the morning Guha furnished a boat, and ferried 
them across tlio stream. Arrived at the midst of the sacred 
river, Sita invoked the aid and the blessing of the divine 
IS^mpli, who presided over the Ganges, and prayed, that she 
might live to return to her home, after completing the terra of 
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luM* exile. Having readied the right bank, they entered the 
dense forest, and proceeded onwards, and spent |he night 
under a peepul tree, on the banks within the limits of the dis- 
trict of Allahabad — on the morrow they resumed tlieirjonrney. 

In that sacred spot, ^diere the sister-stream, which springs 
from the snowy peaks of Gungotri and Jumnotri, Jifler a long 
parallel course, at length mix their waters, stands in these clays 
one of the most noble cities of India. It is an article of faith 
with the Hindu people, that there is a third stream also, the 
Saraswati, which, flowing under ground, liere also joins the 
tJanges, but as it is not visible to the naked eye, it is one of 
those miracles, which is as hard to believe, as to disprove, and 
modern geography tells us that the Saraswati flows on the right 
bank of the Jumna, and after passing through Tlianesiir, loses 
itself in the sands of Hurreana. This spot is known in Hindu 
circles as Prayag, or the place of the junction : annual crowds visit 
the sacred spot, and till within a few years the Oovorninent of 
the Company partook of a large share of the unhallowed offerings 
of the bathers. Flanked by the two streams, at the exact point, 
stands the royal fortress of Allahabad, which is only by an ex- 
tensive system of embankment prevented from being insulated in 
the midst of the waters, and tradition has it that the fortress 
)\<is originally erected on the left bank of the Ganges, and 
transferred to the right by a royal caprice, which thought no- * 
thing of altering the course of the river. ILne the steam 
sliij) is constantly [lufling up, laden with goods from Europe, — 
before long the Steam Iron Horse will bo tramping over the 
hood, which is annually whitened with the sails of boats carrying 
down the wealth of India to ungrateful England. 'J he country 
that surrounds the city, stands thick with sugar-cane and corn, 
and is one of the most populous and wealthy districts of the 
North Western Provinces; but three thousand years ago, when 
the exiled j)rincess trod these memorable paths of duty, it was a 
vast interminable jungle, howling with wild beasts, dense in foli- 
age. On the edge of tlie forest, at the most sacred jioint of junc- 
tion dwelt the venerable sage Bliaradwaja, apart from the world 
and its cares; ami to liis hospitality our pilgrims had now' recourse. 
The old man met them and blessed tliem : by divine intuition 
ho know their story, he made them share his lowly mat, 
and gladly jjressed them to partake of his hermit’s fare. He 
at first wished tliem to dwell with him, but the prudent Rama 
declined, for he remembered that they were too near to Ajodya, 
and there was a fear, lest his relatives and friends Hhonld 
throng to him. Upon this, the mountain of Chuteerkote, about 
tw 0 days’ march, and beyond the J umna, was proposed and agreed 
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\ipon, as fitting to be tlieir residence, and early on the follow- 
ing mornmg they followed the left bank of the Jumna, until 
tjiey came opposite to an ancient fig-tree, and there, on a raft, 
which they constructed from fear of the crocodiles, they crossed 
the river Jumna, into the district of Bandah, in the province of 
Bundlecmid. Tlie spot is still shown in the Pergunnah of 
Mow : there, by orders of the sage, Sita worshipped the ancient 
tree, which had the power of granting requests, and, forgetful 
of all the injuries inflicted on herself and her husband, invoked 
a blessing upon her old father-in-law, and upon her rival Bha- 
rata. Proceeding onwards, they entered the pathless forest ; 
temples and shrines now mark their steps. They passed under 
the hill of Valiniki, who was destined, years after, to be the 
great historian of their actions. They saluted, and were hospitably^ 
entertained by the old man ; thence they arrived at the sadHH 
stream of the Mandakini, the heavenly Ganges, at the foot ■ 
the detached Hill of Chutecrkote, which is adjacent tothetowi^ 
of 'I'irohan, in tlie district of Bandah. Here they erected' 
a rude hermitage, and calmy resigned thenjselves to their 
new line of life. Tlioir bows furnished them with inexhaustible 
supplies of game, theunj)icked fruit hung from the trees ;a pure 
stream flowed at their feet: they were united and hajq)y. 
Exile had lost half its terrors. 

We have often looked on that green hill: it is the holiest 
spot of that sect of the Hindu faitli, who devote themselves 
to this incarnation of Vishnu. I'he whole neighl)Ourhoo<l is 
Hama’s country : every head-land has some legend : every cavern 
is connected with his name, some of the wild fruits are still call- 
ed sUfipliul, hoiug the reputed food of the exiles. Thousands 
and thousands annually vi'<it the spot, and round the hill is a 
pnved foot-path, on which the devotee, with naked feet, treads 
full of pious awe. The heights are clustered with monkeys 
and apes, who, as the remainder of the story will show us, are 
inseparably connected with Hama. Some poor wretched fana- 
tics traverse the whole distance from Ajodya to Chuteerkote, 
creeping like snakes on their bellies, or alternately rising up 
and lying down, so that tlie whole journey is one continued 
proslration. 

'I’he ancient forests of India have shrunk into themselves, have 
retreated before the advancing footsteps of man. The axe 
and the plough, the destroyer and the restorer, have been busy 
since file days of Hama. Stitf regiments of maize and golden 
crops of wheat, acres of cotton, and of herb and seed for the * 
use of man, have now taken the place of pathless and profitless 
jungle: where the hermitage once stood, is the temple that 
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marks the foot-print of the royal exile : round it are the home- 
steads of men, the garners of husbandmen : caflle come 
home lowing from the pasture ground : the busy merchant 
traverses the highway : civilization has triumphed. 

Still, in many parts of India, tliough not here, Jjhe forest 
primeval stands in all its glory : the heavy fruited tree droops, 
whore there is none to pick ; the blossoms perfume a thankless 
air: the descriptions of lleber coincide with those of the elder 
Saint Valmiki : the ancient peepuls have defied the hand of 
man: the giant creeper Hings it>elf from tree to tree, the asoka 
tints the forest with scarlet, and the tamarind and the bamboo 
close the landscape with their luxuriant verdure. The solitjiry 
wanderer may see the tiger crawl down to the stream ; the 
deer with their speaking eyes are scarcely scared, as they have 
never known intrusion : the hare darts like a shadow from the 
path, the solemn stillness is broken only by the plaintnc cry of 
the kokila, and looking down from above, }ou can sj)y the 
borons standing in pairs by the w'atef ; yon can realise the vivid 
descriptions of the poet, and fancy the state of the ciiuntry, us 
it appeared when traversed by the hero of the story. 

IhU even there Hama and his companions were not the oidy 
inlmbltants of these wilds. According to the ancient laws of 
the lliiulu faith, the life of man is divided into four sragt'^i, the 
third of which is that of “ a wanderer in the forest,” and such 
abandonment of life and its cares and duties, and so-called 
devotion and abstraction, have always be(m favourite re- 
sources for the broken-down, the unfortunate, and, perhaps, 
the criminal : it is a form of pseudo-religion, that has deve- 
loped itself in all countries. In the Christian religion it is 
confined in these days to Monachism, but in the earlier cen- 
turies, Ereinitisin, in its wildest form, found followers in the 
Thebaid of Egypt, in Palestine, and generally in the J'hist, 
Unlike the Mahomedan, who so many times a day looks ids 
Creator coldly and proudly in the face, and barnlies words 
with him, witli a self-satisfied conviction of his own excel- 
lence, the Hindu early learnt and admitted the necessity of 
hdth and of works. Hence sacrifice to avert evil and con- 
ciliate blessings— hence the feeling, that the surest way to 
obtain happiness in heaven hereafter was to make the present 
life as disagreeable as possible : they deserted the haunts of 
their fellow-creatures, where their virtues could be tested, and 
‘ their crimes corrected, and wrapping their talents in napkins, 
retired to eke out their unprofitable existence in the odour of 
supposed sanctity. They could not see that a true constraint of 
the passions might be maintained in a city ns well as in a jungle. 
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and they too often found that even in the wilderness tlieir pas- 
sions got the better of them ; they were tempted to suicide, or 
ftll into self-delusions, conjuring up in their imaginutions 
images of the evil spirit, with whom they had imaginary con- 
flicts. The generality, however, led a peaceful and quiet, though 
an entirelty useless existence, sinking from animal to almost 
vegetable life. Occasionally they fell a prey to wild beasts, or to 
wilder savages in the 8ha|>e of men, or they were interrupted in 
their sacrifices and rites, by incursions of evil genii and giants, 
who delighted in molesting them. Such were the denizens of 
the forest, into which Rama now retired, as he was ordained 
by a special Providence to he the protector of the anchorets 
and tlie circumstances of his being disinherited and exiled, was 
but the machinery by which his high vocation was to bo worked 
out. 

We must now leave tlie liero in his retreat, and return to tlie 
poor father at Ajodya : that very evening he breathed his last, 
it was too much fur his over-strained affections. When the cha- 
rioteer returned with the empty chariot from the Ganges, his 
spirit sank within him, and in his last moments he narrated an 
event, which had happened to him in his youth, how, that hy 
accident, when following the chase, he had shot at and killed a 
llrahman who had comedown to the stream to felch water for 
his aged and sightless parents : liow tlie jigonized fatlier had 
cursed liim, and w'anied him tliat he also w'onld, before he died, 
know tlie iifnery of losing a son : liow, in the jilcnitude of his 
power, ho had forgotten the curse, ))ut now it came back to 
liim, and ho submitted to bis destiny, llis only wUb was to 
see the face of bis son returning from bis exile, but that was 
denied to him : his last thoughts were turned towards Rama, 
and llis name was the last w’ord that he uttered before he 
pa'^sed away. 

Tiie cries of the women soon puhlislied the event in the 
city : the elders and the priests assembled and sat round the 
body, resolving what they should do, for Rama was banished, 
and Bliarata was absent ; not only was tlie throne empty, but 
tlio funeral riles could not be properly performed in the absence 
of the sons of the deceased. After much reflection, they deter- 
mined to einlialiu the old man, and sent hasty messengers for 
JBiurata, who were charged to bring the Prince back with all 
speed, but not to break to him the news. “ Send for Bliarata,” 
w as the cry ; ho was absent in the house of his maternal grand- ^ 
fitlier, in the city of Girivraja, in the kingdom of Kekeyi ; 
but to fix this locality is one of the greatest ditHcuUies. Both 
the route of the messengers, and of Bharata himself, is given 
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with a great parade of names, but they cannot be recognized 
in their modern disguises, and by a singular perversity, there 
are fatal discrepancies between the two great versions of the 
poem, and though we are certain of the direction, we cannot fix 
on the locality. Modern authors differ most strangely, and 
it is no great wonder, as until the few last years the countries 
beyond the Sutlej were imperfectly known. The messengers 
started for Hastinapur, where they crossed the Ganges, and en- 
tered the district of Meerut, the ancient country of Panchala : 
they passed on next into the Kurnaul district, and crossed, 
though it is not mentioned, the Jumna, and thence into the 
Thanesur district, where they crossed the Sirsooti, somewhere 
in the Kunikhetra : pushing on northward, they crossed the river 
Sutlej, into the Jelundhur ])oab, and thence the river Beas, 
into the Baree Doab, where, amidst a confusion of very irre- 
concilable names, we lose sight of the actual road, till we ar- 
rive at Girivraja, almost immediately after : the messengers 
are said to have accomplished this ‘trip from Oude to some- 
where beyond the Beas, in seven days, and their horses are de- 
scribed as being tired, and considering they came the whole way, 
they well might be so. 

His return homewards is also given in full detail, but differ- 
ent names of places mentioned — however, he crossed the Sut- 
lej, and this is mentioned as one of the first things done, 
and in Schlegel’s edition, the name of the town, at which ho 
crossed the river, is given, and is no other than Ailadhanee, 
or Loodianah. But the mention of this town throws a doubt 
on the whole passage, as there is too much reason to believe, 
that Loodianah was named from Ibrahim Lodhi, centuries 
after the time of Hama : indeed, the mention of Kurukhetra, 
on the messenger’s route, proves that these lines were not written 
hy a contemporary poet, as there was a long interval betwixt 
Hama and Krishna, and it was in the time of the latter, that 
that memorable field attained its celebrity. However, to re- 
turn to the disputed locality of the country of the Kekeyi, we 
|hink, that it may be placed in the lower range of the hills 
in the Baree Doab, near Nurporo: the general impression is 
that it is in the hills, from tlie name, and the present of dogs, 
made to Bharata by his grand-father. We know the country 
betwixt the Jumna and the Beas well, and would gladly have 
picked up any floating tradition, had there been any, and 
from the mouths of pandits we have extracted nothing, but the 
most intense absurdities. Lassen, in his Pentepotamiai Indica 
enlarges upon the matter, and in his Alter tfiumsknnde^ lately 
published, in which he has collected and embodied all his an- 
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ti([iiariaii lore, lio connects the Kekeyi with the Katha?i, who 
are mentioned by Arrian in his account of Alexander, and also 
are clearly identical with the Kuhtree caste, who abound in the 
Punjab. Major Edwardes, in his description of the countries 
beyond the Indus, mentions that in the south-west corner of 
the valley of Bunnu, are the towns of Kukki and Bharat, 
near a remarkable cluster of high mounds, the only joints of 
eminence in the plains betwixt the Indus and the Solyniani 
range, and the Hindus maintain, that the town was founded by 
Bhnrata, the brother of Bama ; and, no doubt, they are right, 
but this would not therefore be liis mother’s country, which we 
are now looking for. It is mentioned in \\\o. Ratjhovansa, {\\\\i 
late in life, Bharata founded a city on the Indii'^, and left his 
sons then;. The country of Kekeyi was beyond the Beas, but 
not beyond the Cliandrabhaga, or Chinab, as that river is men- 
tioned l)y \hilmiki in concert with the Ganges, Jumna, Beas, 
Siitledgo and Gogra, as one of the pure streams of India, on 
the occasion of the sacrilicc of Dasarathn, but is not men- 
tioned in this journey, and therefore clearly was not passed : it 
is therefore witliin a narrow limit, that wo are reduced to mere 
speculation. 

To return to our story. Bharata had spent Ids time pleasant- 
ly and profitably, w'ithhis grand-father ; he had gone through a 
regular course of study, both in the \'edas, and in arcliery, or 
science of arms, as then known: he liad sent several messen- 
gers to ask after the health of his father and brother Rama, 
and on the night prece^ling the arrival of the party sent to 
recall him, ho was troubled by melancholy dreams : he had 
fancied that he saw the moon fall into the sea, the sun eclipsed ; 
he hud also seen the likeness of his father in such a position, and 
under such circumstances, as filled him with the most mourn- 
ful prognostics. He was narrating this to his friends, wdien, 
behold ! the men stood at the gate, asking for him : they were 
introduced, and, according to their instructions, they told him 
no more than, that his presence was required : to his earnest 
impiiries after the health of all, they made a brief reply, and 
urged his immediate departure, which, wiili the permission of 
his grand-fatlier, he at once set about. 

Speed, Bharata, speed ! with your horses and chariots, and 
your royal retinue: w’e can fancy you traversing those w'ido 
plains in after days celebrated for so many battles, studded 
wit]» such royal cities, the pride and the glory of India: those 
plains, which, though never reached by Alexander, have been 
so often tmversed by legions more conquering than his — ever 
going forth to victory, never returning from defeat: plains, 
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to which belong the rural reign, and the plenty that springs 
from unrestricted commerce, watered by noble, yet obedient 
rivers, to be ploughed, before many seasons, by the iron 
chariot, and spanned by the lightning line ! Speed, Bharata, 
speed, but you will see the kind fond old man no more. You 
were the unwitting cause of his end, you and your’s brought 
his grey hairs in sorrow to the grave : him you cannot recall, 
his ear is deaf to your voice ; but justice can be done, and the 
trumj)et of Fame is prepared to record your true nobility ; or 
to publish your shame. 

The young Prince was seven days on his journey, and pass- 
ing the Goomti, ho first caught sight of tho city of his race ; 
it struck him, that some change had taken ])lac0 ; all seemed 
so silent, as he entered the gates : he questioned his charioteers 
ill vain, and in the palace he sought in vain for his father ; it 
was his mother, who broke to him the news of his death : and 
heavy it fell on his ears : the dutiful son mourned the death 
of his lather, but, when he heai'd of.the hanishnienl of Hama, 
the grief of the noble youth was changed into indignation, 
and wiien he gathered that it had been etiected by his mother 
for his sake, he was overpowered with horror, and burst forth 
into the most violent imprecations against her, as tho cause of 
all his misfortunes, as one, who had condemned him to perpe- 
tual dishonour. This passage is very fine indeed, and the 
dramatic effect admirable: his mother had expected praises 
and congratulations. She had never calculated, tliat Virtue 
was so deeply planted in her son. Perhaps ho was too hard 
upon her, and should have remeinhered, that it was for him, 
and him alone, that she had done tho evil deed, and, though 
all the world were against her, she was still his mother. 

Idle Bharata was prostrate on the ground, overpowered with 
ld» feelings, Saturghna, his brother, liad seizeil Manthara, tho 
luiinp-backed servant, and was preparing to kill her, hut Bha- 
rata reminded him, that it was forbidden to hurt a woman, that 
he had spared his mother solely on the grounds that Hama 
would disapprove of the act, and that therefore no violence 
must be allowed. The two brotlicrs thus went to Kousalya, 
the mother of Hama, they threw themselves at her feet, 
and assured her of their devotion to Hama. Bharata invoked 
heavy curses on himself, and on everyl>ody who could wish him 
harm, and it was determined, that the whole party should start 
at once to the forest, and bring back the riglitfnl lord of 
Ajodya. 

But file funeral rites of tlie old King wore still to bo per- 
formed ; the family pric-st, by way of cheering Bharata, remind- 
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ed him, that death was the natural consequence of life, and 
the beginning of a new birth : he used much the same ingeni- 
ous arguments that Krishna used centuries afterwards to 
Urjuna, on the field of battle, and much the same as those with 
which, in all ages, Job’s comforters— good worthy creatures — ha- 
rassandstir up the soul of the niourner,in the first bitter momenls 
of his anguisli. The body was placed on the funeral pile : no 
rite was omitted, but we hear nothing of the immolation of 
widows : that atrocity had not yet come into vogue. The mourn- 
ers purified themselves with the usual lustrations— presents 
were given to Brahmans, who came in for something on all 
occasions, and, when the ten days, prescribed by custom, had 
passed, tliey set out with the whole family and an army towards 
the Ganges. Sappers were sent forward to prepare the road 
and cut the jungle : the number of the cavalcade is described 
with a liberality justified more by the copiousness of the 
Sanskrit langua}|re, than the possibility of its being true ; and 
to make the punishment more severe, Keikeyi herself was to 
be of the party, and to undergo the penance of bringing back 
the noble youth, whom she had so grievously injured. 

The march began in all the pomp and state of war, and the 
eight of the dust, as it approached the Ganges, aroused the 
indignation and ire of Guha, the King of the Nishadi, who 
imagined that they were proceeding with purposes hostile to 
Hama. When, however, he met Bharata, aud heard the truth, 
he burst forth into praises, and was the first to tell him, that 
his name would live for ever for the good deed that he was 
doing. During the night Bharata was unable to sleep from 
grief, and Guha pointed out to him the spot under the trees, 
where llama and Sita Iiud rested ; he narrated all that Rama 
liad said, and when Bharata and the Queens saw the spot, they 
burst into tears, and were quite overcome by their feeling‘<. 
On the morrow they crossed the Ganges, and following llama’s 
steps, arrived at the hermitage of llharadwoja, at Allahabad, 
having halted the army at some distance in the deep jungle, 
to prevent injury to the precincts of the sage. 

By the power of his asceticism, which had revealed to him 
everything, Bharadwuja knew that the King was dead, and the 
object of the advent of Bharata, yet he asked him why he had 
brought so large a force into these wilds, and warned him against 
any meditated injury to llama. With tears in his eyes, Bha- 
rata assured the sage, that he was innocent of such an act, or 
such a thought, and he made known the object of his journey, 
which drew down upon him the greatest praises. He was 
entreated to slay one night at the hermitage, and partake of 
l 
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tii 0 hospitality of the munee. In vain the Prince excused 
himself, for, by the power of his devotions, and long mortifica- 
tions, Bharadwaja compelled the gods to supply at once a 
magnificent repast in the dense forest, for the whole army. 
Obedient to his behests, a stately palace sprung into existence, 
furnished with every luxury, both to the sight and the palate:— 

In ample space, under the broadest shade, 

A table richly spread, in regal mode, 

With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 
And savor, beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 

In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiIe<l, 

Gris-junber steamed ; all fish 1‘rom sea or shore, 

Freshlet, or purling brook, of shell, or fin. 

The poet revels in the description, which gives such ample 
room to the imagination : he exhausts the produce of the earth, 
lie represents the beauteous form of the attendants. We think 
of the garden of Armida. 

Era qui rib, ch’ogni stagio>t dispensa * 

Cib, chc (Icna lu terra, o manda il marc, 

Cib, cho Tartc condi.sce, c cento belle 
Servivano al convito accortc ancelle. 

All the garlands, all the dancing girls of Indra'.s paradi.^JC, 
were in requisition. 8ay what the Hindus will, wine and Hesh 
Mere in abundance. To each of the soldiers and attendants, five 
beautiful damsels attached themselves, they assisted tlieni to 
bathe in the stream, they supplied them with good things to 
such an extent, that these gentry, unused to such kindness, 
shouted, like the lotus-eaters of Tennyson, “ We will return 
no more : farewell Ajodya they thought no more of their 
horses, or duties, for they imagined tlicin‘<elves in heaven. This 
lasted the whole night, but in the morning they found that it 
was a dream : the baseless fabric hud melted away, and all they 
had to do was to start on their journey foru’ards. Bharata w ent 
to take leave of the sage, and introduceil his three mol hers, 
but when he spoke harshly of Keikeyi, and pointed her out, 
as the cause of all their woe, the old man reproved him, and 
hade him be reconciled to, and forgive his mother, for what she 
had done, >vas ordained of old to be so done, and was for the 
glory and exaltation of Hama. 

They crossed the Jumna, and entering the district of Banda, 
approached the mountain of Chuteerkote, and the noise of their 
followers soon roused and alarmed the exiles in their retreat. 
The fiery Lnchmun burst forth, under the idea, that the pur- 
poses of Bharata were hostile; hut Itama calmed him, and in 
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a few luomenfs, leaving liis army and bis followers, on foot 
in the attitude of suppliants, Bharata and Satrugna stood 
before them. 

It was a moment of deep dramatic interest: on one side 
Hama, Luchmun and Sita, in their humble cabin, clad in the 
dress of hermits : on the other, their two younger brothers, in all 
the splendour of Princes : their eyes met : if for one moment 
a suspicion had occupied the pure heart of Rama, if for one 
moment the eye of Luchmun had flashed with rage, it was for 
no longer, for, overpowered with grief and shame at the sight 
of the degradation of his brother and master, Bharata fell at 
his feet ; but he was raised, and clasped with an embrace of 
warm aflfection, such as has been tlie meeting of good brothers, 
since the world began, and while living hearts beat, will con- 
linue to be so. 

The first inquiry made by Rama, when they regained the 
power of speaking, was about his father. “ Is my father, is the 
old man well i Is he still alive r And heavy on his ears fell the 
news, that he was dead, and had died from the loss of him ; 
but when Bharata begged him to return to Ajodya, and rule 
over them, and save him and his mother from the reproacli, 
he assured him, that it was impossible, that the promise of his 
father must be fulfilled, that the terra of his exile must not 
be departed from. Then followed a noble contest between the 
two brothers, a rivalry in generosity. Every argument was 
brought forward to induce Rama to return, but in vain : it was 
a trying scene, for his own mother, the repentant Keikeyi, the 
family priest, his brothers, the ancient servants of his house, 
all joined in the entreaty. Much they discoursed on the right 
of primogeniture, of the iniquity of the promise granted to 
Keikeyi, there was a great deal of sophistry, and a great deal 
of affection, but it was of no avail. The just man felt, that his 
father must be absolved from the vow which he had made : 
the decree of fate must be worked out, and he could not, and 
would not return. After having threatened to desert his home, 
and come and share the exile of Ramn, Bharata was at last 
iinluccil to take charge of the kingdom as a sacred deposit, 
during the terra of exile, whither he returned, bearing on his 
head a jmir of shoes, made of kusa grass, which had been 
worn by Rama, as a token of his entire subjection ; and that 
ho might not be tempted to change his mind, he refused to 
outer the city of Ajodya, but took up his abode in the neigh- 
houring village of Nandgown, awaiting the return of the lawful 
Hoverei.;!!. 

Hero ends the story of the poem, as regards probabilities 
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and possibilities : in describing tbe passions of men, the noet has 
shewn the genins of a master, we find thoughts which Weathe, 
and words that burn” ; we are melted to compassion, and wanned 
with admiration ; with the scenery and the people, the poet is at 
home : he describes things such as he saw them; but now he takes 
us across the Vyndya range of mountains, which was clearly 
the limit of his personal knowledge, he draws liberally on his 
imagination and the credulity of his hearers. We leave the 
Empires of reality, and enter fairy land, and but that there are 
certain landmarks, which can be recognized, but that the legend 
is universally received in every part of India, amidst races, differ- 
ing in language and country, we might liave put down all that 
we are now going hastily to touch upon, to fiction. We regret 
it, such follies take away from the vivid truth of the picture. 
Could but the author have known, that to possess such virtues, 
as those with which he has invested his hero, is better than 
to have all the arms that were ever fabricated in Olympus, 
and to subdue that passion, as these brothers did, was better 
than wearing the crown of Ajodya. 

The Vynciha range is the boundary of the North West I^ro- 
vinces, and of the groat Oangetic valley, which was known as 
Madyades, by its central position betwixt the two ranges of 
mountains, and was the scene of all the heroic stories of the 
Brahminical and warrior races. Beyond all was doubt : and this 
prevails even to the present day, and the natives point uncertainly 
to tlie Dekkan or southern country, separated by these inhos- 
pitable mountains, inhabited by strange tribes of Coles and 
Conds, and Bheels, entirely distinct from the Hindus. When 
Hama saw that his hiding place was discovered, he determined 
to move to the south, to the great forest of Dandaka, which 
embraced the whole centre of India, from the (hinges to the 
Oodaveri. The first day took the exiles to the hermitage of 
Ansuya, a female ascetic of wonderful })ower, who received 
them with kindness, and presented Sita with some beautifying 
ointment : her cell is still shown on the bank of the I’ysuni 
river, in the independent Bundlecund states, on the edge of the 
district of Bandah. IVoceeding southward, they must have as- 
cended the lower range of hills, and came into collision with a 
powerful giant of the name of Visadh, who was forthwith 
killed by Luchmun, and buried, at the request of the deceased, 
to ensure him happiness hereafter. Throughout the poem the 
doctrine of a future state is exemplified : we have various in- 
stances of beatified appearances of parties deceased, and tho 
doctrino rewards and punishments for good and evd deeds 
i^ throughout inculcatecl. No more striking instances can be 
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found of this than in their next adventure. They were pro- 
ceeding onwards to the hermitage of a celebrated ascetic, 
Sarabhanga, when they beheld a celestial light hovering over 
the grove, and no less a person than Indra himself, who, 
with all the attributes of the deity, with the umbrella over 
his head, and the waving fans, had descended to be pre- 
sent at the last moments of the old ascetic, who was preparing 
to mount the funeral pile, and anticipate the arrival of deatli. 
Indra no sooner saw Rama and his companions approaching, 
than he retired back to heaven, and they found the old man 
taking leave of his disciples, and preparing, like the Gymnoso- 

? hist who accompanied Alexander to Babylon, to depart ; but 
^ate had written, that he was to receive Rama ere his felicity 
could be achieved, which he had long sought by the most 
severe austerities. He hailed Rama as one long expected, 
gave him a gem, and talked of the never-fading bliss, which 
was now opening upon him, and then calmly mounted the 
|)yre. But no sooner w'as kis earthly tabernacle consumed, than 
he re-appeared out of the ttames in a new and divine shape, 
having put on eternal youth and immortality ; and thus he pass- 
ed away into the regions of space, and was conducted to the 
kingdom of Brahma, who bade him welcome. 

The spot where this marvel took ^)lace, is still known as the 
hermitage of Surbhung, on the conhnesof the Bandah district, 
and independent Bundlecund. Crowdsof holy eremites, the resi- 
dents of the Dandaka forest, now crowded round Rama, and 
solicited his protection ; they described the havoc committed 
in their body by the inroads of the giants, as far as the lake of 
Pampa, on the banks of the Toongabudra, in the south of 
India. The scene is now shifting : hitherto we have traversed 
the rrosidencies of Bengal, the N. W. Provinces, and paid 
a hasty visit to the Punjab; but now we are led across the 
Godaveri river, into the Bombay Presidency, and across the 
Kristna, into the districts of Madras. So truly natural is the 
great epic of India. Having promised security to the holy 
men, Rama crossed the 1'onse just above the famous falls of 
Rowah, where a trace of him is faithfully preserved, and 
journeyed onwards to the hermitage of Suticsna, which is now 
known as Ramtek, in the neighbourhood of the city of Nag- 
pore. This spot is also known as the Hill of Rama — “ Rama- 
giil, ” and it is doubly interesting to the admirer of Sanskrit 
literature, as being the place of exile of the unfortunate 
Vaksha, who employed the Cloud as the messenger of his 
tuneful w oe to the ears of his lady love, in mount Kailasa, to the 
north of the district of Kumaon, in the Himalaya Mountains, 
( 
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—30 sweetly sung by Kalidasa, and translated with such poetic 
spirit by Professor Wilson ; — 

Where Raraagiri ’s cool dark woods extends, 

And those pure streams, where Sila bathed, descend. 

Here, and in this neiglibonrliood, wandering backwards niid 
forwards, from one hermitage to another, through ail llio forest 
of Dandaka, living on (lie fruits of the trees, la friendly inter- 
course with the holy men, who had retired thitiierfrom the world, 
ten quiet and hapjiy years glided away of the exiio of Ibiina. 
One only place is mentioned by name, of which we have been 
able to make no identification, aiul this was a lake named “ Pan- 
cliapsar,” and they lieard this origin of the name, wliich being 
interpreted, means “ tfie five Nymphs.” An ascetic of more 
than usual hardihood and sanctity, had fixed hinisolf here in 
ages bygone, and by living upon air, had achievofi the ni »st as- 
tounding feats, so much, that t!ie gods, trembling fur their 
power, despatched five heavciily dancers, tricked out with 
jewels, to seduce the sage from his devotions. Tliey succeeded, 
and ho erected for their residence a secret chain lier beneath 
(lie lake ; and as Itaina passed by in the still of the evening, re- 
sisting thoughtfully on the mel.mcholy result of tlie holy man’s 
attempt to win heaven with too high a hand, lie heard the tinkling 
of the ornaments, and the singing of the damsels beneath the 
waters, which filled him with astonishment, a sentiment which, 
after the extraordinary sights he had seen, he might have 
spared. The easy quiet life of the exiles is ligiitly described, 
but w'e find that their morning and evening devotions were 
never omitted : we find lliat even in this bumble state, Situ 
never ate with her husband ami brother-in-law, hut dutifully 
waited upon them, and then made the most of the roinnants, 
a custom which among Hindus exists, time-honored, and 
unalterable to this day. 

At length they determined to move towards the west, und 
visit the lierniitage of tlie great Aga^fya, an ascetic of great 
repute in connection with the Vyndha mountains. J 3 y him ihey 
were graciously received, and Hama was presented witli a 
how, and they were advised to select a spot iiauiod Panchavafi, 
in the country of Janastliana, on the river Godaveri, as their 
retreat for the remaining time of their exile: there tlioy built 
a cabin, and dwelt in enjoyment of the beautii’ul scenery, in 
the description of which, during the spring tide, the poet revels. 
This spot IS now known as Nassik, a district in the w'esterii 
Presidency, and on the high road betwixt Agra and Bombay. 

A long period had elapsed since they lef\ their homes, time 

MC 
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]ia(l dried their tears : they had forgiven their enemies, and 
forgotten their sorrows, but not their country and their friends ; 
and one daj^, as the brothers were bathing in the Godaveri, a 
thought of home, and all its joys, came over them: they 
talked wonderingly, what their good brother Bharata was now 
doing : perhaps he was, like themselves, at this hour, bathing, 
and in the Suiju ; this led them to reflect on the purity of his 
character, who had refused to accept a kingdom forced upon him, 
and in a city had accomplished a greater feat of asceticism, than 
others had done in the forest. A gentle remark from Luch- 
imin then followed, of wonder, how Kcikeyi, the mother of so 
good a son, and the wife of so good a husband, could have 
acted so differently ; but Rama checked the rising indignation, 
and rebuked him for saying only so much against their mother: 
BO truly chastened was his character, so incapable of thinking 
ill of others. 

This part of the country was inhabited by a number of 
Rakshus, detached by Ryvana, king of IjJinka, to guard his 
frontiers, under the orders of his brothers Khara and Dushafia. 
Their sister was named Surpanakha, and she one day spietl 
Rama, and was siuitten with his l)euuty ; and, forgetful of the 
privilege of her sex to be wooed and won, with unmaidenly 
boldness solicited the hero to bo her husband. He tried by 
words to repel her, pointing to Sita as his wife ; this merely 
awoke the feeling of jealousy, and led her to abuse Sita : and 
as she would not leave them, in a moment of thoughtlessness, 
the brothers cut off her nose, and otherwi‘<e disfigured her— 
and from this circumstance, tlie modern name of Punchavati is 
Nasr*ik. Fired with rage, and smarting with pain, the dis- 
appointed Rakshnsa Hod to her brothers, and told them that 
there were arrived two youths, more beauliful than Gandharbas; 
whether they were gods or men, she was uncertain, but they 
laid thus mutilated her, and she demanded vengeance. 
Khara first sent a small party, but they were utterly destroy- 
ed, and the same fate awaited himself and his brother, and all 
hij, host, amounting to twenty thousand, who were slain by the 
noiulrous arrows with which the hero had been furnished. 
The gods, as usual, came down to see — all nature was convuls- 
ed, the struggle was desperate ; the numbers make it absurd, 
and Rama dwindles down to an ordinary Jack the Giant-killer. 
At the end he remained alone, and Surpanakha fled away to 
announce the sad news, and call still louder for vengeance on 
her elder brother Ravana. The plot now begins to thicken, 
the object of this banishment of Rama is beginning to be work- 
ed out. 

t 
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While slie hurried down tlie Peninsula of India, from the 
banks of the Godaveri to Ceylon, the royal exiles lived as usual, but 
tliey made the acquaintance ofJatayu, the King of the Vultures, 
who appears to have been an old friend of their father’s, and 
who took a warm interest in their welfare. No sooner had Sur- 
paiiakha reached Ceylon, than she announced the news of the 
(jestniction of his armies, and to rouse his lust, as well as his 
wrath, she painted tlie beauty of Sita, as surpassing that of 
gods or mortals, and worthy only of being his bride. Her 
arts succeeded, and tlie rape of Sita was determined upon, who, 
like another Helen, was the cause of the destruction of the city 
of Lanka. Supposing that the date affixed to the poem is cor- 
rect, and that the poet was contemporary witli his hero, the 
rape of Helen and Sita took place within a short interval of 
each other, and the two great Epics flowed from the same 
.>onrce, at the same period. 

Previous to starling on his enterprise, Havana consulted 
Maricha, a relative and dependant, .who had a high re[mta- 
lioii ; this was the same individual who had been hurled 

l)y an arrow of Rama from the banks of the Son^ 
ti) somewhere in the Southern Ocean, and still aching 

Iruin the blows then received, he warned his chief against 

•'iitoriiig into a conlest with such a rival, and tiied earnest- 

1) to dissuade him, hut iu vain. Blinded by lust and rage, 
Havana would take no excuse, and they hit on the scheme 
tliat Maricha was to assume the form of a deer, with whoso 
Ijciiuty Sita was to he so charmed, that nothing would content 
licr, but that Rama should catch it for her : by these means the 
fair one was to be separated from her protector, when Ravana 
''uuld step ill and bear her off. Tlieir plan was followed : the 
golden deer attractcul the notice of Sita, and Rama started to 
catch or kill it, but the cliace wa.s long and tedious : at length, 
^^triick by one of the unerring arrows, in the moiiierit of death 
die Rakshu uttered piercing cries, feigning the voice of Rama, 
'rliich induced Luchmun to start at once to the help of his bro- 
tlier, and Sita was left alone. Ravana, simulating the form of 
^11 old man, entered the hermitage, and asked for liospitality, 
‘'iiid then siezing the moment, ho summoned his chariot, and 
like Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres, or more highly fa- 
voured Europa, — 

Nuper in nratis stiuliusa tlonnn, <*t 
Dudita Nymphid opifex corona-, 

he bore her off in the air, notwithstanding her cries and her 
prayers, and her threats of vengeance. 
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This part of the poem is most beautiful. Sita bids farewell 
to the flowers - to the streams — to the mountains — she charges 
the genii of the place to tell Rama that Havana is carrying 
her off, that she goes unwillingly. She invokes heaven and 
earth in the most touching and piteous language. She was 
heard, though not succoured. All the gods had hurried to the 
spot, but they stood in awe of the ravisher, and they knew, 
that this was part of the deep-laid plan for the destruction of 
their cncuny. All nature stood aghast, the celestial denizens hlied 
scalding tears, the great evil being wrought. A darkness over- 
spread tho heavens and the earth : it was the short-lived triumph 
of evil over good. Even tho Great Creator roused himself 
from his sleo(' on his lotus throne, where, regardless of human 
afl'airs, he was drowned in Epicurean slumber, and exclaimed 
solemnly, “ Fato is now working it must needs be that the 
oliencc should come, that tho salvation of ixian should be 
wrought, but the universe trembled at the outjage, though tliey 
admitted the necessity of jthe sacrllice. 

Old Jatayu, King of the Vultures, was sleeping on a rock, 
gkvhcn theciies of 8ita reached him, and looking upwards, he saw 
her borne tlu’ough tho air in a chariot. AMthout loss of time, ho 
soared after her, and pounced down on Havana; and so violent 
was his blow, that he shivered the chariot, and hurled the 
driver, still bearing his prey, to the ground : there the figlit 
was renewed, but the old vulture at length received a deadly 
blow, and wa'< left to die ; while Havana again seizing 8ita, 
mounted in tiie air, and carried her by the straight road to 
Lanka, and thus loibr^’d her in his palace. Her woman’s wit 
did not desert her, tor as she cros^ed the river Tongabudra, 
she spied some monkeys on tho trees, and dropped her anklets 
and armlets to them, as some trace to her lord, who, she knew 
well, would seek her to the end of the earth. 

Who .shall paint the agony and despair of Hama and Luch- 
imin, when tlioy returned, and found their beloved gone In 
the moment of death tho deer had assumed the natural form of 
a Ikik^hu, ami Hama apprehended evil, and blamed Luchimiii 
for ha\ing left Sita alone. They scarcely dared to call, for fear 
of not hearing an answer, and being confirmed in the certainty 
of their lo.-s : and when they did at length call that fated name, 
the echoes of tho mountain of .lanasthana, and the river Goda- 
veri returned it mournfully back. At length good fortune led 
them to the spot, where poor old Jatayu \vas breathing his last : 
from him they learnt tho name of the ravisher, but all he 
could tell them was, that Lanka was his residence, that it lay 
to the south, and that in that direction Sita had been carried 
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away. They consoled the dying hours of the Vulture King, 
blessed him for the good work which he had done, or tried 
to do ; and as soon as he exj)ired, they reverently performed 
tlje funeral obsequies of the old and faithful friend of their 
father, who had died in their cause. 

They proceeded towards the south, but liad not gone far, 
wlien they were themselves siezed in the enormous arms of a 
headless fiend, one of those monstrous anthropo])hngi, whoso 
heads arc beneath their shoulders, who haunted the forest : 
they quickly cut ofi’ the arms of this creature, who, in catching 
them, liad caught a tartar, and were procee<!ing to kill him, 
when he told them, that he was named Kabandha, that lie was 
originally a denizen of heaven, but in a moment of rage he had 
cursed his master fndra, and had been condemned, many ages, 
to this horrid form, until re’easofl by the advent of Kama : lie 
recognized his liberator, and in return for their kindness, he 
told them to proceed onwards to the hermitage of Savari, and 
to form a league with the King of t!io Monkeys, by whom their 
purpose would be assisted. Having said this, Kabandha assum- 
ed a celestial form, and departed. 

They went on their way wondering, and at length reached 
the lake of Panipa, near the hanks of tlio 'J’ongabndra river, 
a confiiient of the river Kistna, near the moihu n city of Ana- 
goondy, at the extreme sonthern point of the territory of tbo 
iNizam, not far from Ikdlary, in the Madras Presidency. Here 
a new prodigy aw aited them, and it is beantifully described. 
f)n the banks of tlie lake they found tbo bermitage: though 
its owners had long since deparf<Ml, iho tlowers had not faded, 
the altars w'ere ready ; everything was intact : the sacred vessels 
were nncorrnpted by rust, all was ready b)r bis arrival, and 
one aged woman bad been detaine<l in life to greet and enter- 
tain him. She bad long wished to put off her mortal coil, 
and join the rest of the ascetic body who had preceded her; 
hut she was left solely to meet Kama: she showed him the 
beautiful hermitage, she administered to Ins wants, she painted 
the happiness stored up for her, and lier anxiety to depart, and 
llien, having asked permission, she threw off her earthly mun- 
J'ion, and ascended to In^avcn. 

Throughout the poem w'e find, that Kama w'as the one ex- 
pected ami awaited for from the beginning of things : lie w\as 
the on whose coming the interests of thousands 

depended : be was exjiected everywhere : the penalties of some 
were to expire on bis advent, and the happiness of others was 
to date from bis corning. Old Eremites bad lived just long 
enough to sec his day, and then mounted the pyre rejoicing : 
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every act that he performed had been predicted, for he was the 
completion of prophecy. He bore his fate meekly : it was to 
be always suffering, and yet always honored : his kingdom, 
liis country, his wife, and eventually his children, he resigned 
all. He bowed to that fate, which he could not resist,^ but 
never abandoned his virtue. 

Leaving the hermitage, he proceeded onwards to the moun- 
tain of llishyarnukha hard by, and there he made acquaintance 
with Sugriva, the King of the Monkeys, and the celebrated Ha- 
numan, one of his followers. Here he found traces of his wife 
in the ornaments which had fallen from her. On inquiring 
into the politics of the monkey nation, he found that there was 
a dire feud between the two brothers, Bali and Sugriva, for the 
kingdom, and the latter was in exile. It was settled that Rama 
should assist him to the throne, and destroy his rival, and that 
then the whole of the power of the nation should be directed 
against Lanka. Rama gave some proofs of his divine strength, 
and an alliance was formed,* which ended in the death of Bali, 
and the establishment of Sugriva, King of the Monkeys, at Kis- 
kindya, on the banks of the Tongubudra, somewliere in that 
strip of British territory that separates the kingdom of Mysore 
and tho territories of the Ni/aun, or thereabouts : for we con- 
fess, that we are getting beyond our depth, and are more fami- 
liar with tlio Bea.s, or the Jumna, than with the Tongahudra. 

The people of India still firmly believe, that the creatures 
described as monkeys in the poem, are those black-faced ape^i, 
W'itb wbit(; hair and whiskers, and extensive tails, that are so 
common in all parts of the country. M e have often s])orted 
with them, and sociable and amiable creatures they are, and as 
they have never suffered injury from man, on the hill of 
Chuteerkote, or in other places of Sanctity, they crowd round 
the pilgrim, eating from the hand, and prodigal of familiarities. 
If inquiries are made, how a race of diminutive, though active 
animals, were able to accoiiiplisli the feats of agility and 
strength described by the poet, we are reminded, that they 
were at that time incarnations of all the minor deities, who 
took these forms to assist Roma in tho struggle against the 
common enemy. Ilunuinan himself was son of the wind. 
All reasoning is useless to convince minds incapable of weigh- 
ing probabilities, and ready to give credence to any absurdity ; 
hut, a.s the fact of an expedition having taken place, conducted 
by a Rajput prince of the North of India, against some hostile 
power of the south, seems clear not only by tlie mention of 
places, which can still be recognized, but by the constant 
voice of tradition, we must look for the prototypes of these 
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monkey allies, in the wild aboriginal tribes who inhabited tlie 
mounlains in the centre of India, whose appearance, religion, 
and langua'ge, differed from that of the more polished invaders 
of India, who possessed themselves of the Gangetic valley : it 
was some such tribe as this that assisted Rama, in return for 
services rendered them in an intestine quarrel. 

For the few months of the rains nothing could be done, and 
Rama dwelt sorrowing in the society of the monkeys, at 
Kiskindya : at the close of the season, Sngriva sent out parties 
to explore every part of the known world, east, west, north 
and south. The extent of the geographical knowledge of the 
poet beyond the continent of India is whimsically displayed. 
The three first parties traversed the whole of the world in their 
respective directions, and visited every mountain and river known 
to the poet. We doubt if three thousand years have added 
much to the knowledge of the Hindu nation on this subject, who 
have still the same notion of tlie round world, as was entertained 
by Valmiki, and old Homer, whep he sang of the shield of 
Achilles. 

But the fourth party had not yet returned ; they were headed 
by Angad, and among their number was the celebrated Ilanii- 
inan ; they knew that the ravisher had gone off towards the 
south, but they failed in finding any trace, and were ashamed 
and afraid to return with their misMon unfulfilled. They sat 
down in despair to take counsel, and it so happened, that they 
were overheard by Sampati, a near relation of Jatayu, tbo 
King of tbo Vultures, who happened to catch the name of 
bis relative in their conversation, introduced himself, and was 
informed of the melancholy end of the Sovereign of tlie Vul- 
tures, at the hand of the very party for whom they were 
making vain search. Sampati most fortunately liad seen 
Havana pass over his head on the fatal day, and he was able, more- 
over, to furnish correct infonnatiori as to the position of Lankn. 
Taking fresh heart at this unlooked for information, the monkevs 
started again, but their course was suddenly arrested by the 
waves of the sounding ocean. 

They had pas.sed through the territory of Mysore into the 
Southern provinces of the Madras Presidency, had crossed the 
Cavary, and passed by Madura, and found themselves at the 
town of Ranmad. All this country would have been described 
by our poet, but unluckily he was utterly ignorant of it. At 
Ramnad the monkeys beheld before them the broad arm of the 
sea, which separates India from Ceylon : they gazed with aston- 
ishment on the ebbing tide, listened with awe to the mysterious 
words which the wild waves kept continually saying : beyond 
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tliey could see, or fancy that they saw, the peaks of Lanka. 
How vvere tliey to cross ? That was the rub. When called 
to try their skill at leapin^^, all held back fronl the fearful 
enterprise. One boasted that he could leap fifty miles — an- 
other eighty — a third ninety — one old man made the sage re- 
mark, that in his youth he would have accomplished the feat, but 
old age had stiffened his joints. At length all agreed, that 
Ilanuinan must do it, if any, and Ilaniiman accordingly, having 
taken along breath, flung himself in the air. In the way he was 
mot by two monsters, of whom he (jiiickly got rid, and he rested 
for a while on a rock in the miildle of the strait, and again, 
like winged Mercury, took to his airy way, and lighted upon the 
crest of the mountain which overhung the city. Below liiiu 
w’as spread Lanka, beautiful Lanka; the streets paved with 
burnished gold, surrounded by gardens and places. Disguis- 
ing his form, ho descended, and searched high and low for the 
fair one wliom he had never seen, and ho was guided in liis 
search only by descriptions of her beauty. But nowhere was 
she to be found — in the palaces of tho nobles — in the palace 
of Havana — fur he seems to have had access everywhere, he 
sought ill vain, and sat down exhausted and (li.s])irited in a 
grove to think what \vas to be done. At length he .s])ie<l a 
beautiful grove of asoka trees, and climbing up tho tallest tree, 
he looked round, and in an instunt he beheld a female form 
more beautiful than his eyes had ever seen — but with dis- 
hevelled hair, and downcast eyes, refusing to be comforted 
by her attendants, who sat round her. It must bo she. 
lie approached stealthily, and was in time to witness a visit 
paid to his captive by Havana, who tried to persuade 
her to forget Hama, and listen to his addresses. When w'O 
recollect that Havana had ten heads, we wonder with w hich 
of his months, or whether with all, he made love. The 
pictures of him are inexpressibly ridiculous, as he had but one 
neck, and his heads are fastened one behind the other, each 
proHIo just visible beyond that of the one above it. Situ 
rejected him altogether; she lauglied at his menaces, and re- 
viled him most cruelly, for, on tho very flight of her arrival 
at Lanka, Indra had appeared to her in a dream to comfort her, 
and ju'omised speedy release. No sooner w’as he gone, than 
JIanuman introduced himself, showed tho ring with which 
H.ima had furnished him, and told her w hat was in progress, 
how' that her husband was inconsolahlc for lier loss, and pre- 
j)iu ing to win her back at any price. Finally, lie offered to con- 
duct her in safety on bis back across the ocean to her lord, 
l>ut this proposal tho modest Sita at once declined, and was 
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content to await her day of delivery at the hands of Rama 
only, to whom she sent her wedding ring, as a proof of the 
truth of Hanuman 8 tale and of her constancy. Armed with 
this, Hanuman prepared to return, but previous to starting, he 
tore up the whole of the Asoka grove, slew a number of Ha- 
vana’s followers. At length he was seized, and as a punishment, 
his tail was set on fire, for being a messenger, his life was 
sacred ; however, the active monkey not only managed to escape, 
but also to set on fire the town of Lanka : then launching him- 
self in the air, he rejoined his friends on the continent of India, 
at Ramnad. 

It would be tedious to follow the chain of absurdities 
which impede and delay the story. Having regained the track 
of his beloved, no time was lost by Rama ; he moved down on 
Ramnad, with hosts in numbers numberless, but his path was 
checked by the ocean also. Not to be daunted by this, Rama 
directs an arrow at the god of the waters, who, airaid of some 
new portents, promised to support a bridge, by which the army 
could cross to Lanka. The active monkeys at once started in 
every direction to bring materials, and tear up rocks, and dash 
them into the flood. Some of the blocks, in the hurry of the 
transit from the Northern Himalaya to the ocean, were dropped, 
and still remain as monuments of the feat : to this we ow'e tho 
rock of Goverdlione, near Muttra : to this the whole of the Ky- 
niur range in Central India: so the Hindus will have it. 
Everywhere in Ind.a are scattered erratic blocks, the monu- 
ments of the great Diluvium, and attributed by the geologists 
to the action of ice, but by a people zealous of their traditions, 
to the bridge-builders of Rama. 

Rama is said to have exclaimed proudly, that so long as tho 
remained, and the mountains did not move from their 
foundation, so long would the bridge bear his name ; and his 
prophecy promises to come true. There it stands — a natural 
harrier of rocks, extending from shore to shore, known in tho 
European maps as “ Adam’s Bridge” — known in India as 
“ Ram Setu” : in the midst of the arm of tho sea is the 
island Ramesurum, or the pillar of Rama, of as great repute 
and renown as the pillars of the Western Hercules. Tnere 
to this day stands a temple of massive Cycfopean workmanship, 
said to have been built by the hero, the idol of which is 
washed daily with water from tho Ganges. From the highest 
point is a commanding view of the ocean, and the interminable 
hlack line of rocks stretching across tho gulf of Manaar. 
Thither, from all parts of India, wander the pilgrims, who are 
smitten with the wondrous love of travel to sacred shrines. From 
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Cliuteerkofe, near the Jumna, it is roughly calculated to be no 
less than one hundred stages. We have conversed with some 
who have accomplished the great feat, but many never return: 
— they either die by the way, or their courage and strength 
evaporates in some roadside hermitage. Whatever may be 
its origin, there is the reefy barrier, compelling every vessel, 
from or to the mouths of the Ganges, to circumnavigate the 
island of Ceylon. 

They crossed this wondrous bridge — they laid siege to Lanka. 
All descriptions of battles, human and divine, fall sliort, in variety 
and marvel, of the warlike scenes now enacted. Treachery was 
busy in the camp of the enemy, and at an early date, Vibliisana, 
brother of Havana, deserted the cause of his country. Messages 
w’ero sent to demand the restoration of Sita, and inany 
coiinsellor.s urged upon Havana to give in, but his pride and 
rage knew no bounds. The light was long protracted— the 
slaughter on both sides was prodigious. The heroes on botli 
sides are brought out iiv strong relief— none could contend 
against them — like Hector and Achilles, they were only mated 
for eacli other One by one the chiefs of the*Hakshus are killed, 
among them Kumbakurma, tlie gigantic brother of Havana, 
who not only killed his antagonists, but devoured them. Ili^ 
is a favourite figure in the village representation of the siege of 
Lanka, and he is represented .asleep, as in mercy to the human 
race ; he was in the habit of slumbering many years, and then 
awakening, and gorging his insatiable appetite, and falling to 
sleep again. • 

Everything with orientals is extrav.Tgant : it is not enough to 
paint Hama as wounded ; ho is described as being actuall} 
killed with hi^ brother : hut in this extreme agony, lie receive;? 
heavenly succour — angels minister to him : angels whisper in 
his (MIS, “ Hemember, Hama, wlio you are — you are Narayun, 
tlio lord of tho world: be not cast down — your mortality 
coulains divinity.” There is something awful in this conception. 
Hama recovered his strength, but he was again cast down, and 
left for (lead, wlien one of his friends remembered that there is 
a peculiar medicinal herb growing on Mount ‘Kailas, w hich 
contains a sovereign cure : but who will fetch it? Hanuman, 
the sou of the Wind, makes one spring through the air, from 
(Vylon to Kumaon, ill the Northern Himalaya; he brings 
back a rock, on which the herb is growing, and the hero 
recovers. At length Lanka is fired, and Havana himself issuer 
forth to single combat, and at once kills Luclimun : his friends 
again think of the medicinal herb, and Hanuman starts to 
letch it with one leap through the air : liis course lay over the 
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village of NunJgown, in OuJe, where Bliarata was mourning 
the alwenee of bis brothers. Terrified by tlie sight, Bharata 
raised his bow, and was on the point of letting fly an arrow, 
when Hanuman called to him to stay, and descending from the 
air to #rm land, he told the astonished princo all that was going 
on— the rape of Sita — the besieging of Lanka, lie then resumed " 
his journey, and with great difliculty found the herb, but had to 
carry a large rock with him on his return ; it had the <lesired 
effect, and Luchmun recovered. But it appeared, that this rock 
was part of a most sacred locality — moreover, several hermits 
were residing in caves in its side, and, as soon as they recovered 
their breath, they called out lustily and loudly to bo taken back, 
and so Hanuman, from fear of offending these holy men, took 
another leap along the Continent of India, restored the rock to 
its ]>lace, and returned. 'I his is a conception truly Titanesque, 
but the idea of recalling Bharata to recollection is poetical. 

In the rneantiine Hama had encountered Havana. Imlra 
had sent his own cliariot : and all tJie gods had assembled as 
spectators ; the |)oet rises to his subject — neither Homer, Tasso, 
nor Milton surpasses him. 

** Trcman Ic spaziozo atre caverno, 

El’aer cieco a <juel rumor riinboinba.” 

The evil spirits had as^nubled to back Havana, and in the 
c.xcitement of the moment, they attacked the gods, and a 
celestial battle ensued — it was the struggle of good and evil : at 
length Hama triumphs, and i^oeapitutes his rival, Lanka is 
taken, and a general era's!! succeeds. Sita is recovered, and 
brought to Rama. 

Here coinc.s the painful part of the story. The hero refuses 
to receive her. He lias avenged her rape, and vindicated his 
honor, but Sita’s long residence in the power of Havana had 
made her an object of suspicion, and it was im])os',ible for a Haj- 
put to receive her back as his wife: he wished her no evil, she 
could go where she liked. But Sita would not boar this — a poor 
return for all she had suflere«l, and slie at once directed a fune- 
ral pyre to be prejiared, and calling iipontlie gods to witness to 
her purity, she proudly mounted it, in the presence of her hus- 
h«and. But the flame refu&ed to touch her. She was acquitted by 
the ordeal of fire, and Brahma at the same time, with all the 
heavenly host, descended, and with them the figure of the old 
King Dasarath, radiant with glory : by their orders Hama 
received back his blameless and spotless wife. 

They are now to return to Ajodya ; the land road would be 
decidedly tedious ; they knew not that watery way, by which 
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hundreds are conveyed monthly from Ceylon to the banks of 
the Ganges. The celestial chariot Pushpaka was placed at 
their dispo^l, which appears to have held an unlimited num- 
ber, and sailed through the air. This famous tableau vivant of 
India has been handled by many poets. Valmiki tftats it 
simply, but effectively ; Rama is represented as describing to 
Sita the different spots that lie beneath their feet— the famous 
bridge, which he points to as an everlasting memorial of his 
victory, the Malayan mountains, where he met the monkeys, 
the hermitage of Savari, and the waters of Pampa, the sweet 
country of Janasthana, on the banks of the Godaveri, the forest 
of Dandaka, and the retreat of Agastya : thence across the 
Vyndha range, and the twin snow born-rivers, Ganges and 
Jumna, appear, and their once dear city of Ajodya, on the 
limpid Surju. 

Kalidasa, the great poet, who lived a thousand years after 
Valmiki, devotes a noble chapter to the subject, on which he 
dilates in stately and sonorous lines, painting the different scenes 
that fell under his eye, in the fantastic colouring in which he 
delighted, interspersed, however, with tender remembrances, 
worthy of Metttstasio : the whole description is India — and 
India only could furnish the materials — the long rows of cranes 
wending their way to some unknown home — the stately asoka 
tree — the lightning storm — the dense, dense forests, and the 
noble rivers. This same poet published another poem, de- 
scriptive of the country betwixt Nagpore and Mount Kailas, 
the Meghaduta already alluded ^o. Bhavabhuti, in his play 
of the Mahavisa Charitra, avails himself of this opportunity of 
displaying his limited geographical knowdedge, and unlimited 
power of description, and fanciful diction. The authors of 
other plays are still moro fanciful, for our travellers are taken 
every vvhero, and anywhere, to tlie highest heavens, to Kailas, 
and the moon, destroying all the interest, by making the whole 
a mere fancy picture. 

When they reached Prayag, the chariot halted, and Hanu- 
man was sent forward to announce tho return of Rama, his 
exilo being concluded. It was a proud moment for Bharata : 
he could meet his brother with a joyful countenance, restore to 
him his kingdom, rejoicing to see him return, rejoicing to 
make over to him the accumulated treasure of his stewardship. 
It was indeed a proud and glad moment, when the chariot de- 
scended from the Heavens, over the city of Ajodya. 

'Fhe four brothers were now united, and they entered toge- 
ther their father’d city. This is one of the most striking parts of 
the representation in the annual festival of the Dusseran : it is 
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called the “ Bharat Milap the royal youths are borne along 
in triumph, and the citizens flock after in the pride of their 
equipage, their elephants and their horses. Even in the hour 
of triumph, Rama had a kind word for the mother of Bharata, 
and he“ praised her for being the cause of his father keeping 
his promise. 

The Monkeys and the friendly Rakhas, who had accompa- 
nied him, assisted at the coronation of Rama, and returned to 
their kingdoms, laden with presents, and smitten with the 
sight of such true brotherly love, and such greatness of soul. 
On the walls of his palace Rama had the wiiole series of his 
achievements painted, that in the moment of his power, he 
might remember the trials which he had undergone. With 
Sita, his pride and his joy, he could think of the last four- 
teen years, and rejoice at the part which he had taken. But 
a deeper and a heavier trial awaited him still. The man of 
fate was to have no happiness, he was born to sorrow, to suffer, 
and suffer in silence. An evil runlour had reached him, no 
matter how, tliat the citizens thought it strange, that he should 
receive back his wife after a prolonged residence in the imwer 
and at the mercy of another man. It was in vain that Rama 
firmly believed in the purity of his wife, which had been at- 
tested in the most miraculous way ; yet so jealous was he of a 
spotless reputation, so weak was he on this one point, that he 
determined to repudiate his wife, now about to give him an 
heir to his throne, and to send her away to the hermitage of 
Valmiki. He announced the Tact to his brothers, who could 
neither combat nor approve his determination : as he had 
abandoned his kingdom, so, from a sense of right, he aban- 
doned his wife ; and fearful was the struggle, for she was liis 
only one, and her place was never supj)lied, except by a gold 
stiitue of her, which be bad always by him. Luclimnn con- 
ducted the unconscious Sita to the hermitage of Valmiki, whi- 
tlier she had previoii'^ly begged to go for change of scene, and 
there the news was broken to her. She uttered no complaint, 
though stricken to the heart by the aspersion. She begged, 
that her child, when born, might not be deserted, and prayed 
that she might speedily be released of life, and allowed to 
join her husband in another world, where there would be no 
more cruel separations. She found with Valmiki, the friend 
of her father and father-in-law, a ready welcome ; in tlio 
solitude she calmed her spirit's strife, and prayed that she 
might live to hear Rama’s child, and then die. Vet she lived 
many years — in the wilderness were horn to her twins, Kusa 
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and Lava— in tbo wilderness they grew up to manhood, and 
she lived to see them acknowledged. 

It was a beautiful idea, that of rearing these abandoned and 
deserted children of tlie great hero, as asceties in the hermit, 
age of the poet, yet bearing upon their persons the signs of 
their noble origin, ravishing beauty equal to the gods — voices 
fresh from heaven, notes borrowed from the choir of the an- 
gels; and of teaching them the great poem, which they, after 
the manner of the rhapsodists of Greece, sang among the 
hermitages and the dwellings of the forest, charming all au- 
diences, and unconsciously perpetuating the fame of their 
own parents. In return for their song, they received at tlie 
hands of sages, and beatified men, such things as were consi- 
dered valuable in that rude society. Some gave vessels of baked 
clay —some choice fruits culled from the trees of the forest, 
some vestures of bark: all gave their smiles, their applause, 
and their tears, as the noble ej)ic wandered Ironi grave to 
gay, leading the passions'in gentle controul, now melting to 
pity, now rousing to enthusiasm. Such was the earliest 
guerdon of the poet— such was the reward in the halls of Alci- 
nous. 'riie tripod, the parsley wreath, the conscious power of 
swaying the feelings of hundreds, the magnetic influence over 
the souls of their countrymen — the flash of the dark eye, the 
mantling blush— the crowning smile, were the ample rewards 
of the Grecian Aoidos. In more luxurious Rome, tlie 
wreath of bays, and the honor of being pointed out by the 
passers by, was still the suflicient prize of the poet. It re- 
mained for tliese degenerate days to ciown poetasters witli 
ribbons and pensions. 

One day tlio steps of the noble youths were led to the royal 
city of Ajodya. There, on his solitary throne, sat the widowed 
and childless hero, he that bad conquered himself and his 
enemies : round him were ranged his brothers, — the faithful 
Luchmun, and the still more faithful Bharata, and the Biah- 
muns and the citizens : and when in this noble crowd sounded 
the harmonious and majestic lines, from the voices of these 
boys, the great hero himself >vas overpowered by the memory 
of his own acliievements, thus nobly recorded — thus divinely 
rehearsed : strange feelings sprung up in his bosom towards 
these wondrous twins, in whom he could recognize his own 
lineaments, blended with those of the long lost Vaidehi. On the 
rest of the assembly so softly fell the notes, that, when the 
boys ceased, all, old and young, thought them still speaking, 
and continued listening, as if entranced. They began to feel, 
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indeed, wliat fame waa^ and blessed tlie poet, that could give 
immortality to the deeds of the hero. 

They met again once more. At the request of Rama, Val- 
iniki brought Sita and her sous to his presence, tliat in a solemn 
assembly she might slate her own innocence before the peo- 
pie, and be exculpated. She came, and called upon the earth 
to attest her purity by opening and receiving her in her bosom ; 
and, as she spake, her wishes were complied with, and she dis- 
appeared from their sight, and from her husband for ever. Short 
was the domestic happiness of the hero. Both he and Sita were • 
born for a purpose — for the advantage of mankind — not for 
the stale duties of house-keeping. In his banishment she had 
accompanied him like a shadow — her rape had caused tlie 
destruction of the Rakshus, and the liberation of the human 
race from the power of the evil one : but she was no longer 
for him, fond loving hearts w^ere separated forever — it was tlieir 
destiny, and they submitted. Nor did he tarry long after 
her, for in a few years he was take* up into heaven, and the 
spot near Ajodya is still shown where his feet left the earth ; 
and hard by, the place, where Luchmun was miraculously 
removed from sight, leaving their children, and their cluldreu s 
children, to occupy their inheritance, and treasure their re- 
membrance. 

Such is the story : and we should be sorry to be of so cold a 
temperament, as not to warm on its perusal, however imperfect 
be the narrative : to us it is scarcely surpassed in the Annals 
of History : and the poem is one of the great epics of the 
world. We have read, and we love them all. It has been our 
lot to follow with reverence on the track of the poets, feeling 
oppressed with the genius of the place, when we looked upon 
Troy, or measured with wondering eye the tomb of Acliil- 
les. We have followed Aeneas and Ulysses in their travels 
by land and by sea, and stood with Tasso on the walls 
of liberated Jerusalem. But we have still enthusiasm left 
for the fifth great epic, which holds its place with a story as 
paud, and marks of a genius as comprehensive. The poet 
himself lays down what are the characteristics of an epic : it 
must be just, it must teach both the useful and the charming : 
the profound art of ruling people, the essence of the sacred 
books : it must have in it what will rouse all the affections, 
love, valour, awe, proud disdain, trepidation, smile and 
pity. It must excite wonder, and yet not disturb the placid 
quiet of the mind. This is the task which Valraiki laid before 
Itimself, and which he has completed. 
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He may, indeed, be charged with vain* repetitions, and redun. 
dancy of style : hundreds of lines might be pruned, but still 
we love his stately flow, his simple confiding description, his 
large allowance for the credulity of mankind, and we wish 
we could lend our belief. But in these days everything is 
reduced to facts and figures : we require our distances to be 
measured by the wheel, and we will not credit the list of the 
slain, unless attested by the despatch, or supported by our 
notions of probability. How different was Valmiki : he is not 
• weaving a curious fiction : he spake as he saw : he wrote as he 
believed : it is the voice of a contemporary of Solomon and 
Homer : the earth is a round fiat plain, the nrmament is made 
of brass, pierced with loopholes for the stars, somewhere behind 
which, or on the peaks of highest mountains, dwell the gods, 
only a little better than mortals, but subject to the like passions 
and, exposed to the like perils. Such fore he drew from his 
fathers, and the old men, on whose knees he had sat as a child; 
but he had seen with his own eyes those deep Indian forests 
untrodden by foot of man, unj)ierced by solar ray, and ho 
believed that they were inhabited by monsters. Over and over 
again he exhausts the names of the wild beasts which roamed 
therein; of the strange trees, which bloomed there unvalued ; of 
the wondrous fruits; the sweet smelling grasses and flowers. 
He bad beard the humming of the insects, and the ceaseless 
chirping of the birds: whoever the author is, he must have 
been a dweller of the forest, from his wonderful appreciation of 
the beauties of nature : be wrote for crowds familiar with such 
scenes, and while he tires us with his conventional descriptions, 
we are struck with his vividness, and his life-like reality : with 
truth the old hermits, who first heard it, exclaimed, that things 
that happened long ago, were brought as it were before their 
eyes. 

And three thousand years have passed away since then, 
and we wonder that it is still the legend of the nation, and 
the poem of the country. Year after year the whole story is 
acted m all the cities of India : not in the narrow walls of a 
theatre, not by the gestures of hired actors, but by the people 
themselves, under the light of heaven, in their streets, and in 
their villages ; and vain is the idea, that such customs will be 
abandoned. Even when the whole nation is converted to 
Christianity, it may be doubted, whether they will forget 
their National Poem, or discontinue their National Festival. 
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Art. VIII. — Alpliahetkal List of the Medical Officers of the 
Indian Army ; with the dates of their respective Appointments^ 
Promotion, Metirementy Resignation, or Death, whether in India 
min Europe; from the year 1764, to the year 1838. Com- 
piled by Messrs. Dodwell and Miles, 

Send for the Apothecary!” was the last utterance of the 
ini^hliest voice that ever urged on the storm of England’s 
Ivittle. Mirabeau’s latest hoj)e9 clung desperately to Cabanis, 
his Physician and friend — and to him only. “ Aovv that Pare* 
is \\ith us, we shall not perish of oiir wounds,” was the 
shout which re-aniuiatcd Guise’s dispirited soldiers in their me- 
morable defence of Metz. ‘‘Your uttenlioii to me”— wrote 
Johnson, towards the close of his life, to Broklesby — “ has 
never failed. If the virtue of medicines could be enforced by 
the benevolence of the prescriber, how soon should I be well!” 
To this way of thinking, in tliat pass, we shall nearly ail, 
doubtless, come at last ; still there ai^.some, we dare say, who 
uould be retwiy enough to cry out with old Sarah Jennings, 

“ I bate a doctor — 1 won’t be blistered — I won’t die — and I 
won’t have a doctor !” For the dulcifaction of these acid spi- 
rits, and in justice to a respectable body of men, who have 
always stood among the most prominent maintainers of sci- 
cnce^and literature in this country, we propose to devote a 
brief article to the Physiology” of the Indian Surgeon— past 
and present. 

^V e shall say nothing of the Vydya or ancient Physician of 
the Hindus, except to declare that, if he knew and practised all 
that his Shastras inculcated, he must have been a person of no 
niean learning, and a gentleman in every sense of the term ; 
nor shall we pause to enquire how large a portion of know- 
ledge the Mussulman llukims imported from Arabia, that 
nriit alembic of scientific medicine. 

It is to be feared that the mists of nearly three hundred 
years, devoted to hard fighting and close bargaining, with small 
jei3uro for the cultivation of scieiicc, or the encouragement of 
her votaries, conceal iii hopeless obscurity the progress of the 
mug ranks of Chirurgions who left their bones under the walls 
^ the Portuguese, Dutch, French and Danish factories of Goa, 
yurat, Hughly, Serampore, Chaudernagore, Pondicherry and 
Uarnagore. Here and there, it is true, some chance record, 
by a passing traveller, att’ords us a glimpse of their doings : 

it is but just to declare that, whenever we thus beliold 
them, we find them manfully at their work, in high repute 

• £ 
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for bkill and fidelity among the native rulers of the country, 
and apparently regarded by them as a kind of priesthood' 
v^liose craft was practised without danger of those two 
greatest bug-bears of native courts--empoisoniiient and in- 
trigue. 

Wo are told that, late in the sixteenth century, Akbur 
applied to the English, at Surat, for gunners, and found 
liis goldsmiths and Iiis Physicians among the Portuguese of 
Goa. Nearly a hundred years later, in 1665, we find Mon- 
sieur Tavernier paying a visit to a young Dutch Cliirurgion, 
“ belonging to the King’’ (of Golconda), whom the Sieur Che- 
teur, Envoy from Batavia, had left at Golconda upon the King’s 
earnest entreaty. The following affords us a curious insight 
into the position of an European physician in one of iho 
native courts : — ^‘The King w'as always very ifiuch troubled with 
‘ the liead-acbe : for wliicli reason the Physicians had ordered 
‘ that he should let blood in four places under the tongue; 

* but there was no perstuj that would undertake to do it : for 
‘ the natives of the country understand nothing of cliirurgery. 

‘ Now, before ibat, Peter de Lan, for that was the Dutch Clii- 
‘ rurgion’s mime, was entertained in the King’s service, be was 

* u^'ked whether he could let blood ? to which he answered, that 
‘ there was nothing so easy in cliirurgery. Some few (la}^ 
‘ after, the King sent for him, and gave liiin to mulerstand that 
‘ he was resolved to lot blood next day in four parts under 
‘ the tongue, as the Physicians had ordered,, but he sliould take 
‘ care of not drawing away above eight ounces. De Lan return- 

* iiig the next day to court, was led into a chamber by three 
‘ eunuclis, and four old women, who carried him to a bath, and 
‘ after tliey had undrest him, and w ashed him, especially his hands, 
‘ they .anointed him with aromatic drugs, and instead of bis own 

* European cloths, they brought him a robe according to the 
‘ fashion of the country. After that tliey brought him before the 

* King, where he found four little porringers of gold, which ilio 
‘ Pliysicians, who were present, had weighed ; in short, he let the 
‘ King blood under the tongue in four parts, and performed his 
‘ business so well, that when the blood came to be w’eighed,* it 

* weighed but bare eight ounces. The King was so satisfied with 

* the operation, that he gave the Cliirurgion three hundred 

* pagods, which comes to almost seven hundred crowns. 

“ The young Queen, and the Queen-mother, understanding 

* what he had done, resolved to be let blood too. But 1 believe 

* it was rather out of curiosity to see the Cliirurgion, than out 

* of any necessity that tliey had to be let blood. For he was a 

* handsome young man ; and perhaps they had never seen a 

f 
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» stranger near at hand, for a ta distance, it is no improbable thing, 
‘ in regard the women are shut up in such places as they may 
‘ see, but not be seen. Upon this De Lan was carried into 
< a chamber, when the same old woman that had waited on him 
‘ before he let the King blood, stript up his arm, and washed it, 

‘ but more especially his hands; which, when they were dry, they 
‘ rubbed again with sweet-oils as before. That being done, a cur* 

‘ tain was drawn, and the Queen stretching outlier arm through 
‘ a hole, was let blood ; as was the Queen-mother afterwards, in 
* the same manner ; the Queen gave liim filly jiagods, and the 
‘ Queen-mother thirty, with somo pieces of cloili of gold/’ 
Do Lan appears to have stood well with tlio Kings first 
“ Physician,” (a native) who was also of tho King’s council, 
and who had testbed a great affection for him. 

About ten years previous to tliis, in lb “>5, Francis 
Bernikr was, as he himself tells us, obliged by “ fortune 
‘ and tlie small stock of money left him (after divers en- 
‘ counters with rolibers, and llie expense's of n voyage 
‘ of six and forty days from Surat to Agra and Delhi, the 
‘ cajiital towns of tliut Empire)— Jo take a salarv from the 
‘ Grand Mogul in the (puility of a Physician.” Dernier was 
assuredly one of the most higlily educated men tliat ever visit- 
ed India. He studied and graduated in medicine at Mont- 
pellier, and was the piipd and intimate associate of the Philo- 
sopher Gassendi; an abridgment of whose works he puhlislied. 
Arriving in the country with a mind as free from superstitious 
fancies, and as little prone to umpicstiouing credulity as any 
Juind in those times could \v<dl be, he viewed India and lier 
tyrants by the clear liMit of educated common sense ; and has 
left — in his Illstoirfiac hi Dcrnhrc Ihrolaiion dn Euils du 
(hand — tlie best, althongli the most cautiously ileline- 

ated picture ever drawn of Mussulman pageantry, intrigue and 
luisrulo. Bernier’s servants were probably scarcely so veracious 
as their master, when they made friends for him among “ those 
robbers, the Koullis,” into whose clutches ho had unluckily 
fallen, by swearing that be was the greatest Physician of the world. 
Be was an admirable oriental scholar, a dignified courtier of 
gallant bearing, who could use bis sword at the right lime, and 
a true philosopher; but, — although he appears to have consider- 
ed it as u matter of duty, to give his readers a scrap of medical 
lore occasionally, and to explain to his patron Danechmendkan, 

“ those late discoveries of Harvey and 1‘ecquet in anatomy,” 
he evidently had not his own iirofession tnucii at heart, 
but loved ratlier to cogitate and discourse on the philoso- 
phy of Gassendi and Descartes, which he translated to tbe 

« 
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gaid A "ah into Persian— his chief employment dunWfire or 
six of his years of exile. This patron and pupil of Bernier’s, 

the most knowing wan of Asia” appears to have been an 
unusally favourable specimen of the Mogul warrior, equally 
devoted to arts and arms. His physician writes of him “ Hq 
‘ can no more be without philosophizing in the afternoon upon 
‘ the books of Gussendi anti Descartes, upon the globe and t)m 
‘ sphere, or upon anatomy, than he can be without bestowing 
‘ thewholeniorning iij)on the weighty affairsof thekingdom,intli 0 

* quality of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and of great 
‘ masterof the cavalry.” Although the protege of an Emperor 
and a Foreign Secretary, Bernier did not find the pagoda tree 
very abundantly fruitful in the court of Delhi, He could shako 
down from it only one hundred and fifty crov^s, which he had 
by the month ; and, on one occasion, in speaking of the ill fare 
procurable in Delhi, and his consequent necessity of bribing 
the King’s caterers to sell him dinners which cost them nothing, 
“ made his Aguh smile when he told him that he had, he know 
‘ not how many years, lived by artifice and stealing, and that for 

* all the Imndrecl and fifty crowns pay they monthly allowed 

* him, he was ready to be starved.” Amlthenceit was, he repeat- 
ed, — “that at Delhi there is no mean ; there you must either be 
‘ a groat lord, or live miserably, for I have experienced it myself 
‘ in a manner dying of hunger this good while, though 1 have 
‘ liad considerable pay.” And so, at the end of twelve years, the 
yearnings for his beautiful borne, and for undisturbed philoso- 
phic communion w ith the shades of Gassendi and Descartes— 
to say little of the reHection that, “ in France, for half a ru|)ee, 
lie could every day e.it as good a bit of iTjqjit as the King” — deter- 
mined his steps towards Paris, where he resided in high esteem 
nearly a quarter of a century ; and where he, doubtless, retained 
to the la>t a firm conviction that Aurung Zel)e, his atlablc 
patron, was, do8j)ito Ids venial leaning towards fratricide, usur- 
pation, and empoisonment, by no means a barbarian, “but a 
great and rare genius, a great statesman, and a great King.” 

The Kings of Dellii appear to have been rarely, if ever, with- 
out an European Physician. Bernier speaks of a Frenchman 
named Bernard who was at that court about the latter years 
of King Jehanjiro, and who must needs have been a good pliy- 
aician, and witlial excellent in chirur^ery. He was welcome 
to Jehanjiro, and becamo very familiar with him, to that 
degree, lliut they droiik and debauched together. Nor did this 
Jehaiijire even think on anything but a good cup and merri- 
ment, leaving the management of the state to his wife, the 
renowned Nour Mehale, “which,” he used to say,** had wU 
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‘ enough to govern the Empire, without his giving himself any 
‘ trouble about it.’* Besides, that this countryman of Bernier's 
had of the King ten crowns daily pay (cut down to five in sober 
Bernier's time), be gained yet more by treating those great 
ladies of the seraglio, and the great Omrahs, these ail made use 
of him, and presented him who could best, because he was 
both successful in his cures, and extraordinarily favored by 
the King; but he was a man that could keep nothing ; what 
he received with one hand, he at the same time gave away 
will) the other ; so that he was known and loved by all. Those 
who would be interested in learning how this indiscreet practi- 
tioner got deservedly laughed at by the courtiers of the oriental 
King Cole, may find the whole story in Bernier’s narrative. 

John Fryer, hifljself an accomplished Cambridge Physician and 
Fellow of the Royal Society, who vi'>ii(ed Coa about the year 
1()72, says, tjiat “ the fore part of their vespers to the Natal lie 
‘ spentat the King’s hospital; where their care for the sick is com- 
‘ jnendable, an liandsome apothecary’s shop furnishing them 
‘with medicines: the Physicians here” bo adds, “ are great 
‘ Bleeders, that they exceed often Galen’s advice, ad ddiquiiun in 
‘ fevers; hardly leaving enough to feed the currents for circula- 
‘ tiou ; of which cruelty some complain invidiously after re- 
covery.” The early predecessors of these Salgados must have 
liad abundant experience, as we find that, nearly a hundred 
years previous to this, over five hundred soldiers died an- 
nually in the Goa hospital from syphilis and the efiects of * 
proiligacy. 

Some years after Fryer^s visit, Ca|)lain Hamilton found the 
Coa Iios])ital a large ^lately building, well endowed and well 
hept. Tins voyager tells us that, in Surat, the French had 
tlien a little churcli which maiutabied a few Capuchins, wlio 
practised surgery gratis to the jjoor natives, of what porsua- 
^‘ion whatever. In old time’*, the only famous hospital at 
fciurat w'as that for cows, apes and vermin. 

Hamilton also makes known a beautiful trait in the religious 
practice of the native nriests of Pegu. “If any” (htranger) 

” be sick or maimed, the priests, who are the Peguers’ chief 
Physicians, keep them in their cmvent till they are cured, and 
then furnish them with letters, for they never enquire which waq 
‘ a stranger tcorships Gody but if he is humany he is the object of 
‘ their charity” 

Iho Dutch have always been judiciously liberal in their em- 
ployment of medical men in their eastern colonies. In I77(i-77, 
the establishment of their Conipany at Bantam, although 
consisting, in all, of only 282 Europeans, had five Surgeons 
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and Assistants, not a larger number, however, than was 
doubtless needed, as Stavorinns tells us that the air there is ge. 
nerally very unhealthy, and the mortality pretty consideraWe. 
In the year 1768, out of the complete number of the Compa- 
ny’s servants, including pennists, mariners, and military — being 
317 — the deaths amounted to 60 or about one in five. The 
whole establishpient of the Dutch on the west coast of Sumatra, 
consisted of on]y*175 Europeans and ninety-seven natives, they 
also had five Sui^eons and Assistants, two belonging to the artil- 
lery. Captain Stavorinus found the hospital at Amboyna one 
of the best and fittest for the purpose, belonging to their coun- 
try, which he had seen in India ; the building was a very 
good one. The sick were well treated in it, and by the ex- 
cellent attention of Mr. Hengeneld, they were kept extreme- 
ly neat and clean. 

Much as we had previously heard, in a general way, 
of the unhealthiness of Batavia, wo felt the utmost aston- 
ishment in over the statistics given by Stavorinus. 

It appears that Batavia was never a healthy city, its muddy 
shore, the marshy tracts to its west-ward, anil the imper- 
fect circulation of water in the filthy canals with which it is inter- 
sected, had always tended to render it a place where intermit- 
tent and remittent fevers were the chief rulers. An unusual de- 
gree of mortality first made its appearance in the year 1733, when 
canals were begun to be dug around the city, by which the water 
was diverted from taking its course through the city. Stavorinus 
gives tables of the deaths in the Batavia hospitals, from the 
year 1714 up to 1776, from which it appears that, up to 17.‘i2, 
the numbers of those who died annually, rose gradually, from 
about 450 to 800 or 900. In 1733, however, they were 1,1 1(>; 
and, from that time, they increased in number nearly every 
year, until, in 1776, they amounted to 2,877. In the year 1760 
alone, there died, both in the hospitals and out of them, alto- 
gether 6,446, of whom 2,434 were Company’s servants, and 
164 burghers. In the preceding year, the entire population of 
the city numbered 91,089. There were then two hospitals in 
the city. The second was erected in *744, and, in order to 
defray the expenses, a regulation was introduced, in both 
hospitals, that the wages of all sick who were admitted into 
them, should be witheld from them, while they were under 
cure, and applied to the benefit of the institutions, whence it was 
said that many more patients died from the chagrin this regu- 
lation caused them. The extent of the above mortality 
is shewn by the statement that, in June 1768, there were 
in Batavia 5,490 Europeans (1,:338^ whomtcere in hospital) 
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no less than two thousand four hundred and thirty four of these 
unfortunates died in the ensuing twelve months. At the 
same time, the number of the Butch Company’s servants, 
in all the out-stations, amounted to 1^470 Europeans— of 
whom 1,637 died in the year following. Well might a resident 
in those times use what Stavorinus calls the “ strong expres- 
gion ” — that the air^f Batavia was pestilential and the water 
poisonous; well also might a newcomer, viewing the country, 
‘‘ every where so verdant, gay and fertile, interspeibed with 
‘ such magnificent houses, gardens, canals, and draw-bridges, 
‘ and so formed in every way to please the eye, could liealth 
‘ be preserved in it” — exclaim — “ What an excellent habita- 
tion it would be for immortals !” The number of the Com- 
pany’s medical officers of Batavia, in 1778, was, according 
to lluysens, ninety-nine Surgeons and Assistants. How many 
of these lived (or attempted to live) in the city of Batavia, 
we do not learn with certainty, but it would appear, from 
the context, that the duty of these consisted in attendanco 
upon 4,221 Europeans and 703 natives in the Company’s 
service, stationed in the town — wdioreas, as we have already 
seen, the Company had nearly 14,500 Europeans in the 
ont-stations, who imrit have had other medical attendants. 
From the account of a traveller cited by Stavorinus’s transla- 
tor, it would appear that some at least of tlio ninety-nine 
Dutch practitioners, at about this time, were not profes- 
f'ors of the very highest caste, as he speaks of their 
“not having had the advantage of a medical education.” 

All the practitioners of surgery in Batavia, were subordinate to 
a chief, who had tho control over all the Surgeons and Surgeons’ 
Mates, as well on board the ships, as in the hospital ; and who 
had the rank of senior merchant. In 1776-77, the whole 
rstablibhment of the Butch in Bengal was reduced to 200 
Europeans, of whoin seven uere Surgeons and Assistants. We 
cannot discover what provision tho French made in old times 
b>r the health of those employed in their Indian Colonies. Not 
many years ago, however, their medical staff in the East coa- 
only of three pei®ms, one at Pondicherry, one at Chan- 
^^iiugore, and one at Karrical. The aj)pointmeiit of three ad- 
ditional Surgeons appeared to be contemplated. . 

Our notes of Englisn medical men in India, during the sixteenth 
century, are few and scattered. When Fryer visited Surat, only 
one Chirurgion was attached to the English factory. The con*- 
^ideration in wliich this science was held is questionable, as it is 
•nentioned elsewhere that a Brahmin came every day, and felt 
every man’s pulse in the factory, and was often made use of for a 
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powder for agues which “worked as infallibly as the Peruvian 
bark it was a prepartftion of native cinnabar. When disease oc- 
ciirred with sucn terrific and uncontrollable severity, it was not 
surprising that native practitioners, who would promise every 
thing, should be often preferred even by Europeans to their own 
practitioners, with their reserved prognoses and their palliative 
measures. We are therefore told that, at Batavia, they had 
both male antf female native Piiysicians, who had been 
known to effect any surprising cures by means of their 
knowledge of the medicinal and vulnerary herbs produced in 
their country, and who had sometimes greater practice amon" 
the European residents than those Physicians who had been 
regularly bred and had come over from Europe. Even in 
Hamilton’s narrative, we find a man, himself bred a Sur- 
geon, — attacked with a bilious disorder, as he believed, from 
the operation of poison, — consulting a Dutch Doctor of Physic 
in Malacca, who fortliwith told him that he was poisoned, 
and advised him to send at once for a Malayan Doctor, by whose 
cantrips his cure was, of course, effected with marvellous dis- 
patch, — or the story would never luive been told. Neverthe- 
less, all society owes a large debt of gratitude to the Dutch ]3oc- 
tors, since we learn from Sprengel that tea was brought into 
use by the Dutch Merchants and Piiysicians aiding each other. 

When Dr. Fryer visited Bombay, he found the English 
President living with all the state of a Viceroy, having a 
Council, a Body Guard of Cavalry, Chaplains, Linguist, 
Mint-master, Physician, Cliirurgeons and Domestics. Sil- 
ver staves to wait on him whenever he moved out of his 
chamber, trumpets to uslier in bis courses, soft music at 
his table, large milk-wiiite oxen for liis coach, standards 
borne before .liira, and a sumbrero of state always carried over 
him ; — still, — “ for all this gallantry,” adds Fryer, “ I reckon, 
‘ they walk but in charnel houses.” “In five hundred, 

* one hundred survive not ; of that one hundred, one quarter 

* get not estates ; of those that do, it has not been recorded 
‘ above one in ten years has seen his country,” 

At the risk of being thought to borr1||r too much from the an- 
cients, we must quote another haram consultation scene, in Dr. 
Fryer s own words: — “ A good day coming, the Governor sent 
^ * for me to visit his lady in the haram, which was opposite to a 

* chamber he sat in, accompanied only by one pretty wanton boy, 

* his only son by this woman ; upon which account, he had the 

* greater kindness for him ; an old gentlewoman, with a tifiany 
^ veil, made many trips, being, I suppose, the Goveriiant of the 

* women’s quarters; at last, 1 was called and admitted with my 

e 
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* linguist. At our being ready to outer, she clapped with her 
‘ hands to give notice ; when we were led through a long dark 
‘ entry, with dormitories on both sides, the doors of which 
‘ creeked iu our passage, (but I was cautious of being too cir^ 

* cnmspect) till we came to an airey choultry j where was 
‘ placed a bed butig with silk curtains; to which being 

* brought, I was commanded to place myself close by it, from 
‘ whence I might conveniently discourse and feel her pulse, 
‘ putting my hand under the curtains. It was agreed among 

* them to impose upon me ; wherefore, at first, they gave me 
‘ a slave’s hand, whom I declared to be sound and free from 
‘ any disease, nothing contradicting the true tenor and rythme 

* of pulsation, when they began to be more ingenuous, telling 
‘ me it was done to try me. Then was given me another 
‘ liand, which demonstrated a weak languid constitution ; and 

collecting the signs and symptoms, 1 feared not to give 
^ sentence ; which met with their approbation, and so I was 
‘ sent back the way I came. The Caun had been acquainted 
with w'hat had passed, and seemed j)lea8ed ; whereuppn 
I must visit the liaram again, the next day to bleed another 
(Imd Doctor John been able to find it iu his conscience to 
bleed the one with the ‘ weak and languid constitution ?’) of 
his wives, he being tolerated four, though he keeps more 
‘ than tliree hundred concubines. And now the curtain was 
‘ extended across the choultry, and an arm held forth 
‘ at an hole ; but this was a slight fence for such animals, 

‘ who leaning two hard as they peeped, pulled it down and 
discovered the whole bevy, fluttering like so many birds, when 
a net is cast over them ; yet none of them sought to escape, 
but feigning a shame-facedness, continued looking through the 
^ wide lattice of their fingers. The lady I had by tlie arm was a 
^ plump russet dame, summoning the remainder of her blood to 
^ enliven her cheeks (for among the darkest blacks, the passions 
^ of fear, anger, or joy, are discernible enough in the face), and 
^ she bearing a command, caused it to be hung up again ; pour- 
^ ing upon her extravasated blood a golden shower of pagods, 
which I made my niA fish for.” 

We must now abandon details of personal adventure, and 
select two leading chapters from tlio history of India, shewing 
how absolutely and entirely the United Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies,” were indebted to the generosity 
of two of their Surgeons for the first footing which they obtained 
m Bengal, and for the most valid of the advantages which they 
subsequently gained by consent of the Mogul Sovereigns. 

In the yrear 1614, Sir Thomas Roe, — a wise and dignified 
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personage, who had studied law at the time when Coke and 
Bacon dealt in it ; and who, probably disliking the trade as 
they carried it on, had devoted a few years to those piratical 
expeditions in the direction of Virginia and the Spanish Main, 
wliicli were then humorously termed voyages of discovery,— 
was chosen as ambassador to the Great Mogul. After having, 
doubtless, been nobly feasted by the Company at Merchant 
Tailor’s Hall (for the Company had not, at that time a house of 
their own, — Craven House, or even the “great room of the Nag's 
Head” by Bishop’s-gate Church, which they afterwards rented), 
or at old Fishmongers’ Hall, where he fared as abundantly as the 
whiffs from the crop of Jesuits* and traitors’ heads on Southwark 
Gate would let him, on grand boiled meat, sturgion’s jowle, 
rabbit suckers, grand sallet, almond leach, marcn paine, and 
orringadoe pie,* — was despatched for Surat with complimentary 
letters to the Mogul, a set of articles for securing our trade in 
India, which it was to be his duty to persuade the Mogul to sub- 
scribe to, and a state coach, a case of strong waters, “ a couple 
of fine knives and six glasses,” “ two embroidered sweet bags,*' 
“ two glass cabinets,” some mastiff dogs, “ a case for 
combs and razors,” a chest of pictures, among which was one 
of Venus leading a satyr by the nose, a “ saddle and other 
triHes;” by presenting which, in due season, it was trusted that 
he would succeed in working upon the cupidity or gratitude of 
that outside barbarian. Sir Thomas Hoe, however, found to his 
disappointment that, before he had fully completed his first 
interview with the Emperor Jehanjire, His Majesty “ made him- 
self druUk out of the case of bottles” (aforesaid) “ and so the 
visit ended.” Still, in many after interviews, the Emperor 
(whose unbounded magnificence in the way of strings of pearls, 
great bahiss rubies, services of solid goKI, silver thrones, ele- 
phants, and horses of Arabia, quite discountenanced the poor 
Ambassador, and threw his scanty and ill-furnished retinue alto- 
gether into the shade) proved himself to Sir Thomas as a very 
clear-headed man of business, (that is, always previous to sup- 
per time) and laid down for his information, with a degree of 
candour not unusual among Orientals in those times, certain plain 
facts and broad principles, which he was left at liberty to repeat 
when writing home to his friends. A few of these were, — that, 
in Delhi, presents of embroidered gloves are to be considered 
as rather complimentary than useful ; that, with reference 
to the above-mentioned painting of a fair lady conducting a 

* At least these we a few of some hundred dishea with which the Company enter- 
tained their gueeta at Merchant Tailors, eight years later, on the 20th of January, 
im, . 
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brown skinned gentleman by the nose, the allegory appeared 
to offer an ill-chosen allusion to the predominance of female 
influence in Eastern Courts ; that carving-knives, sweet bags, 
comb cases, and leashes of mastiff dogs, although things of 
a rather agreeable and acceptable kind than otherwise, did not 
altogether come up to the standard of gifts which sliould be 
sent by the King of England to the Great Mogul ; that ha 
owned Sir Thomas Roe as our Ambassador, his behaviour speak- 
ing him a man of quality : and yet he could not understand 
why he was kept there with so little ^andeur ; that he was 
satisfied that this was not Ids, nor his Prince's fault : that he 
would make him sensible he valued him more than those tliat sent 
him • and that, finally, he would send him home with honour, and 
giveVira a present for his master, without regardinglhose wliich 
he had received but “ that there was no articling at all, it was 
‘ enough to have an order from the Prince, who was lord of 
‘ Surat, to trade there ; hut for Bengnla or Symla, it should 
‘ never he granted:' And so, after three years of unsuccessful 
negociation,the wise and respectable, but unpliant and ill-support- 
ed Ambassador returned crest-fallen liome. 

In the earlier p«nges of Sir Thomas Roe’s narrative, allu« 
sion is made to one of his suite, Mn. Bouohton who, 
evidently, must have been the Surgeon to tlio embassy (he 
was certainly not the Clmi)lain) as, upon their touching at 
Tamara, on the coast of Arabia, on their passage out, if. ap- 
pears that he alone was allowed to visit the hou^o of the 
Mnssalman King, when be was treated with “cahn, a black 
litpior, drank as hot as could be endured, and which is sup- 
posed to have been coffee. No further allusion is made to 
Jloughton in Sir Thoirms narrative ; but the name not being a 
common one, and it being difhcult to believe that two Surgeons 
of high repute of that name were attached to the Company’s 
service, nearly at the same period, it may be not unfair to guess 
that this was the Gabriel Bonghton who, some say in tlio 
year 1636, others in 1644, when Surgeon of the Company’s 
&lnp Hopewell, was chosen by the Council at Surat as the 
person best qualified to attend the daughter of the Emperor 
l>hah Jelmn, who had been frightfully burnt by the uccidontal 
ignition of her clothes, and for whose relief, all native skill 
having failed, her royal father had, by the recommendation of 
Vizier Assad Khan, (probably “ Asaph Chan,” the Minister who 
« so frequently qjluded to by Sir Thomas Roe, and who must 
have been well acquainted with the Surgeon to tlie embassy), sent 
an express, requesting the aid of an English Surgeon. Repair- 
ing to the Emperor 8 camp in the Deccan, he cared the Princess^ 

t 
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and waa desired by the grateful Emperor to name his reward. 
Standing, Drobably, alone in the world, but with a heart over- 
flowing witii generous and patriotic feeling, this noble gentleman 
requested that his masters, the Company, might be granted the 
long sought for and oflen denied privilege of establishing factories 
in Bengal, and of trading there free from nil taxation. This 
boon, which Jehanjire had distinctly, nay almost rudely refused to 
King James the First and to the Company, through their Anv 
bassador, Shah Jehan at once conceded to the humble Surgeon 
of one of the Company*s vessels. Repairing to Bengal, with 
a view to secure and carrv out the privileges thus granted, 
Boughton visited Rajmahal (this was nearly about the time 
at which Gour was deserted) where he was honorably enter- 
tained by Sultan Sujah, Subadar of Bengal, the Emperors 
third son, and where he gained additional credit and good will, 
by curing one of the ladies of the Prince's harara, of a disease 
in the side-«r-and, consequently, obtained the fullest aid in esta- 
blishing the Company’s trade in Bengal. Upon Bougliton’s 
information, persons were sent out by the Company to occupy 
the new ports. The Prince desired Mr. Boughton to send for 
these gentlemen, and, on their arrival, received permission to 
establish factories at Hughly and Balusore, in addition to 
that at Pipley, which had already been thrown open by the 
Emperor's firman. We wish, we could add, that Boughton 
received the full reward of his generosity, in living to see his 
masters’ power firmly grounded in Bengal, as the foundation 
of the mightiest colony that the world has ever known, 
and in dying under his father’s roof-tree, with tall sons and 
fair daughters around his bed. This, however, was not to be, 
he died in India, not long after the opening of the ports. Do 
the ruins of Rajmahal still enshrine that honorable dust, or 
have the waves of the invading river swept it down to that 
ocean, which was the only fitting sepulchre for so large and 
pure u heart i 

Boughton was probably of good lineage. A baronetcy 
was conferred, by Charles the First, upon one of his name, 
in IGll, within a few months of the time of Boughton’s 
death. We should be glad to learn whether this was a 
mere coincidence, or a compliuient paid to his family in re- 
cognition of his merits. T he unfortunate Sir Theodosius 
Boughton, for whose murder by lonrel water, Captain Donel- 
lan, (who had served in the Company’s army in 1758) was 
executed in 1781, was the seventh (raronet. In 1842, the 
family was represented by Sir Edward Rouse Boughton, 
F* R. President of the Horticultural Society. 

f 
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It was by Do mo«mg necessary to Boughton's reputation that 
the generosity of bis act should have any thing original in its 
character. The example had been set, a few years previously, 
by DeCruz, an Augustinian, who was taken to Agra after the 
destruction of Hughly in 1632; and who, upon receiving a 
promise from Shah Jehan, to grant whatever request he might 
prefer, craved permission to return with his fellow captives to 
Bengal, and received a grant of 777 acres of land, which still 
appertain to the Church of Bandel, near Hughly. 

fey a singular coincidence of events, it fell within the power 
of another of the Company’s Surgeons, eighty years after the 
passage of the above events, to confirm the Company’s power 
m Bengal, by a perfectly similar act of patriotic generosity. 

In 1715, the Company began evidently to give way under 
the exactions and oppressions of Moorshed Kuli Khan, the 
Nawab of Bengal. It was therefore determined to send an 
enibassy to the Emperor F urrukshere, at Delhi, ^ith a view 
to obtaining recognition of their old firmans and immunities. 
Against the fulfilment of this project, all the craft and energy 
ot Moorshed wero directed, with every prospect of success, 
when, happily,the intervention of Mu. William Hamilton, who 
had accompanied the embassy as their Surgeon, rescued the 
Company from their difiicultios. 

The marriage of the Emperor Furruksherc, with the daughter 
of Baja Ajit Sing, one of the Kajput princes, had oeen 
for some months delayed in conscq\iencG of the Monarch’s 
illness, under a disease which Ins own Physicians wero unablo 
to cure. The princess had arrived at Del In, and matters wero 
assuming a very serious aspect when, by the advice of tho 
Khan Dowrah, who had become tho patron of tho embassy, 
Mr. Hamilton was consulted, and was so fortunate as to restore 
the Emperor to health by a skilful operation. Delighted at 
his recovery, tho Emperor heaped gifts and promises upon tho 
Surgeon, who is known to have accepted, among other pre- 
sents,* Tiiodela of all his surgical instruments in pure gold, 
and to have entreated tho Emperor to grant the requests of the 
Ambassadors. Consent was freely and immediately conced- 
ed to the objects of this generous mediation and— although 
after considerable delay attendant upon tho marriage festivi- 
ties, and prolonged by the active machinations of the Nawab's 
agents, — a firman was granted, confirming all the original 
privileges of the Company, permitting their President to grant 

# * A Test a culyi set with precious stones, two (Uamon<l rin(^« an elephant, 
horse, gold buttoiis for coaf, waistcoat and breeches set In jewels, and WO 
Rupees. These were presented to Mr, Uomilton in the presence of the whole Coart. 

I 
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passports exempting goods from search throughout Bengal, 
allowing them the use of the mint at Murshedabad, and 
permitting them to purchase thirty-eight additional towns 
(villages) near Calcutta, at a rent of 8,1 21 i Rupees. Tlie 
Company did not receive this firmah until 1717, — in tlio 
unhealthy autunm of which year good William Hamilton was 
carried to his grave, in the old cemetery by the fort green. 

His tomb-stone is still preserved, anti we have had a rag 
presentation of it carefully engraved, considering it to be one of 
the most importan historical memorials of the rise of the East 
India Company exising in Calcutta. It would appear, from 
Stewart’s History of Bengal, that Hamilton's tomb was only dis- 
covered on clearing a space for the foundation of Saint John’s 
Cathedral, in 1787 ; it is evident, however, that this slab was 
originally fixed in front of a lofty pile of brick- work. Many 
tombs remained around the New Cathedral until fifteen years 
after that bmlding was consecrated when, — (early in 1802) the 
masses of brick-work having fallen into a state of such irre- 
parable decay as to endanger the safety of those who (fp- 

S roached them, — it was deemed necessary to pull most of them 
own. Charnock’s mausoleum and Watson's and Speke’s tombs 
appear to have been spared — like respect would, doubtless, 
have been paid to the resting-place of Calcutta’s greatest bene- 
factor, but it must have stood upon the space required for the 
building. The liouse of prayer could not have been placed 
better than on the dust of the patriot who, under Divine Pro- 
vidence, secured peace to the land. The stone is fixed upright 
in a niche within the Charnock monument. Three tablets 
to Charnock and bis daughters arc the only other stones beneath 
the dome. A wido step surrounding tho circular building is 
paved with inscriptions to tho memory of other early residents 
in tho settlement. The slab from Hamilton’s tomb is six feet 
high, and tlireo in width. Like Charnock’s and his daughters,' 
and most of the other older slabs, it is a solid block of granite, 
the jpolour of which is so deep a green as to appear perfectly 
black, except upon close inspection. We were surprised to find 
that the inscriptions and ornaments upon the wnole of these 
stones are cut in relief. The surfaces of the stones have first 
been highly polished and, the outlines of the letters &c., having 
been markecl out, the intervening spaces have been cut away 
to the deptli of the eighth of an incli. The cut surface remains 
slightly rough, and tho polished letters stand out from it as 
conspicuous and as sharply defined as if cast in bronze. We 
are confident that any stone-mason would declare the execu# 
tion to be perfect The slabs are. not very clean, but the edge 
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of every letter remains witliout a flaw, indeed, the stone is as 
nearly as possible indistructible. These beautiful slabs aro 
said to have been brought from St. Thomas’s. Stewart gives the 
following translation, bj| Mr. Gladwin, of the Persian inscrip- 
» William Hamilton, Physician in the service of the 
‘ English Company, who had accompanied the English Ambas- 
' sador to the enlightened presence, and having made his own 
•name famous in four quarters of the earth, by the cure of the 
‘ Emperor, the Asylum of the world, Mohammed Furrukshere 
‘ the Victorious ; and, with a thousand difficulties, having ob- 
‘ tained permission from the Court, which is the refuge of the 
‘ universe, to return to his country ; by the Divine decree, on 
‘ the fourth of December, 1717, died in Calcutta, and is buried 
* here.” The discrepancy in the date is easily accounted for. 

Wo cannot quite aiscover what rates of pay Boughton and 
Hamilton received from the Company. Charles Lockyer, how- 
ever, tells us, that, in 1711, the Company retained one Surgeon 
at Madras on a pay of i^36 per annum. If Walpole judged 
rightly, that every man has his price, we wonder at what rate 
those two poor gentlemen would have forfeited their integrity. 

Few particulars, worthy of note, can be gathered with regard 
to other medical officers who served the Company, early in last 
century. In India, a goo<l Surgeon’s reputation scarcely has 
the durability attributed by Hamlet’s professional acquaintance 
to a tanner’s hide. We believe that the only medical man 
who suffered in the Black Hole was Holwell himself, who had 
been an Apothecary. The presence of a medical man 
seems to have been long viewed as a valid means towards 
success in difficult negociations with native powders. Upon the 
advance of the implacable Nuwab Suraj-oo-Dowlah, upon 
Kossimbazar, Mr. Watts, the chief of the factory, being 
threatened with an attack, unless he should immediately pre- 
sent himself ; at first hesitated but, upon receiving a letter with 
assurances of safety, proceeded to the camp, accompanied by 
the Surgeon, Mr. Forth. Mr. Fullarton, a Surgeon, was the only 
person who was suffered to escape the ma.s.sacro at Patna, in 
October 1763; he having endeared himself to most of the 
grandees of the Court by attending them professionally. Ho 
even had Mir Cassira himself for an acquaintance and friend. 

The maritime service of the Company appears not to have 
been very attractive to medical men in those limes. 
We find that Mr. Archibald Kior, Surgeon of the Delaware, in 
Ijhich ship Mmor Kilpatrick's detachment was embarked from 
“adras, on information of the surrender of Kossimbazar, in 
1766, not only afforded very acceptable services, as a meddcal 
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man, but acted as Secretary to the Council of those wlio assem- 
bled at Fultab. When the DelavMre was ordered home, he 
accepted a Lieutenant's Comtnission, was shortly afterwards 
appointed quarter-master of the fore#, and finally obtained 
his Company. 

That must have been tlie time in which the economical 
Governor of Bombay declared that the figures in the Surgeon’s 
monthly pay-bill for forty-two Rupees had certainly beft 
transposed, and wrote twenty-four in the order for payment. 
It would be a great error, however, to conclude that, because 
ill remunerated, the Company's Surgeons in those days were 
inferior or illiterate men. 

Mr. Ives, who was Surgeon of H. M.'s ship Kent at the cap- 
ture of Fort Orleans, has supplied us* with a very important his- 
tory of the great events which immediately followed the fall of 
Calcutta and the catastrophe of the Black Hole, in 1756. Mr, 
Ives’s character as a Surgeon and an author is, perhaps, best 
illustrated by the following affecting episode in his account of the 
attack on Chandernagore, in March 1757. The gallant Captain 
Speke, commanding the Kent, and his son, a Midshipman, had 
been severely wounded by the same shot. “ The behaviour of 
‘ Captain Speke and his son, a youth of sixteen [eighteen] 

* years of age, was so truly great and exemplary on this glorious 

* but melancholy occasion, that I must beg leave to describe it 

* with some of its most interesting circumstances. When Ad- 

* miral Watson had the unhappiness to see both the father and 

* son fall in the same instant, ho immediately went up to them, 

‘ and by the most tender and pathetic expressions tried to alle- 

* viato their distress. The Captain, who had observed his son’s 

* log to be hanging only by the skin, said to the Admiral, * indeed, 

* Sir, this was a cruel shot, to knock down both the father and 

* the son I’ Mr. Watson’s heart was too full to make the least 

* reply ; he only ordered them both to be immediately carried 

* to the Surgeon. The Captain was fint brought down to be in 
^ the after-hold, where a platform liad been made ; and then 
^ told mo how dangerously lus poor Billy was wounded. Tre- 

* sently after, the brave youth himself appeared, but had ano- 

* thor narrow escape, the quai'ter-rnaster, who was bringing him 
^ down in his arms after his father, being killed by a cannon ball 

* his eyes overflowing with tears, not for his own, but for hi^ 
' fiitlieFs fate. I laboured to assure him, that his father’s wound 

was not dangerous, and this assertion was confirmed by the 
^ Captain himself. He seemed not to believe either of ^ 

• \Qjf9 ind UiiVoricfti 
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* until he asked me upon my honour, and I had repeated to 
‘ him my first assurance in the most positive manner. He then 

* immediately becamp calm ; but on my attempting to enquire 
< into the condition 9 f his wound, he solicitously asked 
‘ mo if I had dressed his father, for he could not think of 
‘ my touching him before his father’s wound had beef|. taken 
‘ care of. I assured him that the Captain had been already 
f properly attended to. ‘ Theyi * (replied the generous youth, 

* pointing to a fellow sufferer,) ‘ pray, Sir, look to and dress 
‘ this poor man, who is groaning so sadly beside me !' ” 

I told him that he already had been taken care of, and 
‘ begged of him, with some importunity, that I now might have 
' liberty to examine his wound ; he submitted to it, and calmly 
‘ observed, ‘ Sir, I fear you must amputate above the joint !' 

‘ 1 replied, ‘ my dear, I must I’ Upon which heclas|)e(l both his 
‘ hands together, and lifting his eyes in the most devout and 
‘ fervent manner towards heaven, he offered up the following 
‘ hbort, but earnest petition : — ‘ Good God, do thou enable me to 
‘ behave, in my present circumstances, worthy my father’s son !' 

‘ When ho had ended this ejaculatory prayer, ho told mo that 
‘ ho was all submission. I then performed the operation above 
‘ the joint of the knee ; but during the whole time, the intrepid 
‘ youth never spake a word, or uttered a groan thatcould beheard 
‘ at a yard's distance. The reader may easily imagine what, 

' in this dreadful interval, the bravo but unhappy Captain siiffer- 
‘ ed, who lay just by his unfortunate and darling son. but 
‘ whatever were his feelings, wo discovered no other expression 
‘ of them, then what the silent trickling tears declared, though 
‘ the bare recollection of the scone, even at this distant time, 

* is too painful for me. Both father and son, the day after the 
‘ action, were sent with the rest of the wounded back to Calcutta.’* 
The father was Imiged in the house of William Mackett, Es(|., 
bis brother-in-law ; and the son was wdth me at the hospital, 
For the first eight or nine days, I gave the father great comfort, 
by carrying him joyful tidings of his boK; and, in the samo 
Jnanner, I gratified the son in regard to the father. But, alas I 
from that time, all the good symptoms which had hitherto 
attended this unparalleled youth, began to disappear. The 
Captain easily guessed, by my silence and countenance, the 
true state his boy was in ; nor did he ever ask me more than two 
‘juostions concerning Iiim ; so tender was tho subject to us 
both, and so luiwiiling was his generous mind to add to my 
distress. The first w'as, on the 10th day, in these words ; “ How 
^ng, my friend, do you think my Billy will remain in this state 
of uncertainty ?” I replied that, *‘If he lived to the 15th day 

^ a 
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from tho opention, there would be the strongest hopes of his 
recovery/' On the 13th, however, he died ; and, on the 16th, 
the brave man looWng me stedfastiv in the face, said, “ Well,’ 
Ives, how fares it with mv boy T / could make him no reply 
and he immediately attributed ray silence to the real cause. He 
cried bitterly, squeezed me by the hand, and begged me to 
leave him for one half hour, when he wished to see me again : 
and a.S8ured mo, that I should find him with a different coun- 
tenance, from that he troubled me with at present. These 
were his obliging expressions. I punctually complied with his 
desire ; and when 1 returned to him, he appeared, as he ever 
after did, perfectly calm and serene.* The dear youth had 
been delirious the evening preceding the day on which ho 
died ; and at two o’clock in tne morning, in the utmost dis- 
tress of mind, ho sent me an incorrect note written by bimsolf, 
with a pencil, of which the following i.s an exact copy. “ If 

* Mr. Ives will consider the disorder a son must be in, when ho 

* is told he is dying, and is yet in doubt whether his father is 
‘ not in as good a state of health. If Mr. Ives is not too busy 
‘ to honour this chitt, which nothing but the greatest uneasiness 
‘ could draw from me. The boy waits an answer.” Immediate- 
ly upon the receipt of this note, I visited him, and ho had 
fttill sense enough left to know who I was. He then began 
with me. “ And is ho dead ?” “ Who, my dear?” “ My father, 
sir.” “ No my love ; nor is he in any danger, I assure you ; he is 
almost well.” Thank God I Then why did they tell me so ? 
I om now satisfied, and ready to die.” At that time ho had a 
locked jaw, and was in great distress, but I understood every 
word he so inarticulately uttered ; ho begged my pardon for 
having (ns he obligingly and tenderly expressed himself,) dis- 
turbed me at so early an hour, and before the day was ende<l, 
surrendered up a valuable life. 

Poor little Speke's tomb, with its inscription, may still bo 
seen in the Old Cathedral yard. Ives tells us that his father 
afterwards captured^ a vessel of force superior to his own in 
the action otf Belleisle. He died soon afterwards at Lisbon, 
in the 45th year of his age.t 


♦ Ub wounci, which was tUni^eroaii, aivi from which lie never perfectly recorered, 
was in the Cuusequeutly, it would, doubtless, have been im^ssible to remove 
him to bis son. < 

f Mr. Ives most have been as able in his profession as he was irentle and com- 
passionate. His dctiH of the fatal iilnesa or his friend Admiral Watson,— a quo- 
tidian fever becoming rwinitteiit, with symptoms of cerebral congestion,— is minute, 
and his treatment was evidently orthodox, according to the practice of those dj>s. 
Ives and his Assistant, Mr Bevis, most have found their hands ftill after the actios 
at Chand^ rnagore. Thirty-seven men were kdicd on board the Kent and twenty- 
(hor wonndod. The TYprr lost nearly as many men as tlie Kent, and forty-ouu of 
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Pr. Anderson, of the ipfantry, WAS 040 of those who fell m 
the Patna massacre in October, 1763. The following is an ex- 
tract from a letter which he wrote, on the^ay of bis murder, 
to his friend Dr. Davidson Since my last, liis Excellency 
‘ has been completely defeated, and in consequence, obliged to 
‘ retreat to Zaffier Khan’s gardens yesterday, and Moposes 
‘ coming into the city, this day, (oth October, 1763). ^mroo, 

‘ with the sepoys, arrived hero last niglit, and I suppose to 
‘ ellect liis wiched designs ; for last night Mr. Kelly and forty- 
‘ three gentlemen with him were massacred, and as about an 
‘ equal number of soldiers, and us yet remain, I expect, my 
‘ fate this night Dear D., this is no surprise to me, for I 
‘ expected it all along. I must therefore, as a dying man, ro- 
‘ quest of you to collect and remit my estate home as soon as 
‘ possible, and write a comforting letter to my hither and 
‘ mother, let them know I die bravely, as a Christian ought, 

‘ for I fear not him who can kill the body, and no more, 

‘ but I rejoice in hope of a future existence through the merits 
‘ of my Saviour.” We are told that tlie inhuman Sumroo 
marched up to the house where these ill-fated people wore 
confined and, without the least hesitation or remorse, ordered 
them to be shot. Utterly desperate, but without losing cou- 
rage, they advanced towards their murderers and, with empty 
bottles, and stones, and brick-bats, fought them to tho last man. 
The very sepahis urged Sumroo to place arms in tho hands of 
these brave men, wliom tliey would then destroy — but they 
Wi re not executioners to butolicr men in cold blood. Sumroo 
goaded tlicm on, however, and every man was slaughterc<l. 

In 1766, the pay of a Surgeon 011 the Bengal establishment 
was fixed at Sonaut Rupees 124, in garrison, and 372 in the 
field ; the corresponding allowances of an Assistant Surgeon 
iv ere Rupees 62 and 248. In November of tliis year, with a 
view to reduce the charges of tlio Medical Department, tho 
Surgeons received a contract for tlie supply of medicines, at 
the rate of eighteen shillings for each Eiu’ 0 [iean, including 
every thing, except clothing, bedding, cots and lodging. 

Captain Hamilton found “ a pretty good hospital at Cal- 


hfr wounded were sent to hospital. In July of Uie year 1767, which proved fatal 
to their Admiral, upwards of wo of the men were sent to the hoMiitid. Their chief 
•liacasos were putiid fevers, fluxes, In Au/fust 1764, one or the shipa of this 
tleet, the Cumb^land, wlieii in St. Aufpistine’s lUy, Mada;^csr, Itad '2 )0 sick, 
ttnd buried 67. lu October 1767 died Major Kiluatrick — of the 2.W soldiers 
^ho accompanied him from Madras, in August or the preceding >ear, only flvs 
Mr\ived him, and even those were then, b/ i;epeated sickucts, emaciated to jdie 
Neatest degree. 
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* cutta, where many went in to undergo the penance of physic, 

* but few came out to give account of its operation/’ 

It has already ten snewn, in an Article on “ Calcutta in ike 
Olden Time!' pul^hed in our thirty-sixth Number, that to- 
wards the end of last century (1780) “ physic, as well as law, 

* was g gold-mine to its professors. The medicd gentlemen ia 

* Calcutta made their visits in palanquins, and received a Gold- 

* mohur from every patient, for every common attendance— 

* extras were enormous.” 

Entertaining considerable doubts as to whether this now 
exhausted gold mine ever existed, excent in the imagination 
of an ingenious traveller, we have still abundant proof that 
Calcutta then contained several medical men of the highest 
eminence, whose labours were, however, for the most part, 
caviare to the general. In 1784, Sir William Jones foiimbl 
the Asiatic Society. The names of several distinguished Sur- 
geons wore enrolled among those of its first Members. As a 
dry detail of the scientific labours of each of those gentlemen 
might bo somewhat tedious, wo shall quote a few poetical des- 
criptions of their characters, from a pamplet of the time. We, 
who live in prosaic times, and upon whom classical allusions 
are generally wasted, may bo excused in suspecting that 
portions of the poem verge upon the pathetic. Still wo can 
assure all questioners that this is known to have been a “ very 
ingenious” poem in its day, and had an extensive run. The 
third edition now lies before us* : — 

Flora ami her attcmiant hamlnmids mourn 
Still o’er lamented K<Enig s early urn. 

Wo arc told, in the notes, that “ Dr. Koenig was a disciple 

* of the great Linntcus. He died shortly after the institution of 
‘ the Soouety, in consequence of the liill fever, caught when ho 

* was in pursuit of Botanical Researches on the Coast of Coro- 

* mandel.” 

Fleming ! acknowIcKlged scholar, tell u.s why 
Are your remarks hid from the public eye ? 

What in vour life of science gain’d, impart 
With such compliance as you favour art : 

Come, let your modesty be now subdu’d, 

And mental measures ope for general good. 

Dr. John Fleming was first vice- President of the Society 
(Thus encouraged. Dr, Fleming published a valuable cata 

♦ Poems in three part* - Literary Characteriitics of the most dl*tingui*hed me»* 
hern of the Asiatic Society, 1709. 
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lowe of Indian medicinal plants and drugs in the eleventh 
volume of the Aaiatic Eesearchea.) 

“ Come forward ye, whom rosy Flora Iov||| 

Whose labours all that blooming QueeKpprovcs : 

See Roxburgh first the high assembly grace, 

To him just judgment gives a prior place. 

Roxburgh ! jfor you the long hair’d Gopia spread 
Ind’s odorous Nard to deck your honour’d head. 

Go, favour’d man, the blue-eyed goddess greet, 

Go, lay Jonesia sprigs before her feet t 
At her command bright Butea buds unfold, 

Whose vivid pigment vies with burnish’d gold, 

Go, studiously explore the flowery fields, 

And taste the bliss the pleasing study yields I” 

(Roxburgh died February 18, 1815.) 

In zealous Anderson we see conjoin’d 
To skill profound, a persevering mind. 

Sou of the Swede ! The powers of verse present, ^ 

So you all luscious fruit ot fragrant scent, 

Or aught in Nature pleasing to your sight, 

Say will Alphonso mangoes give delight ? 

On you the gaudy garden nymphs have smil’d, 

And Flora ranks you as a darling child. 

“Dr. James Anderson, of Madras.” (Ho became a Member 
of the Medical Board in 1800, and died August 5, 1809, at 
Madras.) 


Next comes a votary of e(jual powers, 

Adorn’d with D’liawry and Morinda flowers ! 

I’lora emits on him her musky breath. 

And bids Malavian shepherds twine his wreath ! 

But not the g»arden only claims his care, 

Each muse for Hunter myrtle wreaths prepare, 

He pleases when he treads their laurel bower, 

Or when we join him in the instructive tour. 

Behold h'm Learning’s every path pursue 
He 8hew’<i the force of the Mechanic’s screw ; 

Explain’d by him, we see its power increas’d. 

It makes elastic bodies more compress’d. 

Labour’s rough sons may now with manual case, 

A mighty mass of ponderous matter raise, 

Which in a dark unletter’d age would fail 
The common impetus of human toil. 

Th’ ingenious man in this refin’d pursuit. 

The nice micrometer made more minute. 

The Index turn’d to cause its fall or rise, 

Will make the smallest measurement precise. 

His hours are now to heighten commerce given, 

And now to trace th’ expanse of starry Heaven. 

(William Hunter, a Bengal Surgeon, Secretary to the Asiatic 
Society, died December, 1812, at Java) “See his tender and 
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‘ very affecting poem of tha Spanish huaJImd” Narjutiye 
of a journey from Agra to Oujein, in the 6tb voL of the A. U. 
His Essay “ On ^pew inoIJo of applying the Screw/' was 
presented to the iflyal Society of London, by Lieut-General 
Melville, in the year 1780, and published in the LXXI. vol. 
of the Philosophical Transactions. See his account of Pegu, 
chapter the 8th. Three papers of Astronomical Observations^ 
in the A. R.y and one on the Astronomical labours of Jaya^ 
singha : — 

“ lie who endeavours well deserves applause, 

More, if he labours in the public cause ; 

Balfour ! Observer nice, then come, receive 
The just encomiums which the muses give. 

Early you learn’d and op’d the precious store 
Of knowledge chronicled in Persian lore. 

Wliencver Fever in his baneful chase. 

Shall dull the bloom on beauty’s lovely face, 

• Be yours the bliss, O scientific sago I 

To check the progress of his savage rage— - 
To sooth the fair — alleviate her pain— 

And bring her smiles and dimples back again. 

Pleasure refin’il, the feelin" man must know, 

Who eases mortals on the bed of woe.” 

Dr, Francis Balfour wa.s one of the first in this country, 

* who endeavoured to facilitate the study of tlio Persian language, 

* by the publication of the Insha-y-Herkeiii, with an English 

* translation. He is also the author of a paper in the A. 11, on 

* the introduction of Arabic into Persian, and has labourecl in 
^ the improvement of his own profession by several treatises, 

* wherein he illustrates the inmience of the moon in fevers." 
(Dr. Balfour retired in September, 1807.) 

Hoar Scott in modest words the power impart, 

Of Nitric Acid in the healing art. 

Ye giddy youths, who spend nocturnal hours 
In sensual pleasure’s fascinating bowers, 

Whose limbs enfeebled, scarcely can sustain 
Your bwlies, half consum’d with rooted pain, 

Hear Scott a milder remedy proclaim. 

Than the strong metal which impairs the frame t 
Rejoice ye youths who trend in lolly’s round ; 

Ye men of riot, hear the silver sound ! 

The Nitric Acid will your strength restore, 

And kill that subtile poison's direful power. 

“ Dr. Helenas Scott’s paper on the use of tho Nitric Acith 
^ with an account of the success attendant on it, is to be found 
‘ in the 2nd vol. of Dr. Beddoes’s Collection of Medical Cases, 

* and Observations on Factitious Air, publislied at Bristol, in the 
‘ year 1796." (Dr. Scott became a Member of the Medical 
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‘ Board of Bombay, in 1802, and retired in March, 1810, in 
‘ England.) 

“ In yonder Empire, where the BurnnaAign, 

Lies an extensive populous domain, 

On which inquiry’s dawn has seldom shone, 

Their learning, language, and their ways scarce known : 

Return Buchanan I to their regions go. 

Explore whatever Burma sages know ! 

Remark what minerals their country yields, 

And, lovely study, read their flowery fields 1 
This page of nature viewed with learning’s eye, 

Exhibits treasures— shall they hidden He ?” 

“ ‘ Botany,’ says the great Father of the Society, ' is the 
‘ loveliest and most copious diversion in the History of Nature. 

‘ For the study Dr. Francis Buchanan is peculiarly adapted, as 
‘ well for ability as from inclination.” 

(Dr. Buchanan retired in August, 1816) 

Is there no other spends intiuiring hours 
In sacred Casi’s consecrated bowers^ ? 

Yes — Williams ! you— your praise is surely great, 

Williams ! men snatched from death your name repeat, 

You check the progress of envenomed pain. 

And made the poison of the adder vain 1 

“ Ilis remarks on tlie use of Caustic Alkali, against the bite 
of snakes, are published in the 2nd vol. of A, ii.” (John Wil- 
liiiiiis died atCawnpore, in July. 1808.) 

Oppressively flowery as the above stanzas assuredly are, they 
are interesting, as sliewing forth within a moderate compass 
the merits of a body of medical men, whose characters and 
scientific labours went far in obtaining for Surgeons in India 
the respectable position which they at present hold. 

Our notes of eminent medical writers in India, previous to 
the year 1800, are but scanty. In addition to the above, we 
can only name John Woodall (1612-28.) Burt Adam, James 
Bryce, James Clark, John Clark, J. P. Wade, J. Shearman, and 
Alexander Stewart. 

It would be work for a biographical dictionary, rather than 
for a Review, to repeat even tlie names of those medical officers 
in the three Presidencies who have gained liigh literary reputa- 
tions since the beginning of the present century. A few only 
can be mentioned here. It may be consi^lered scarcely proper 
to include the names of John teyden, the Poet and Orienta- 
list, who, entering the Madras Service as a Surgeon’s Assistant, 
in 1802, when in his twenty-seventh year, (after having (jua- 
Ufipjl himself by five or six months’ incredible labour) passc(l 
ft considemble time in Prince of Wales’ Island, engaged in 
ftmassing information relative to the Indo-Chinese tribes, and was 
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appointed a Professor in the College of Bengal, but is stated 
by ill’s English biographers to have soon exchanged this for 
the more iucrativ#appointment of a Judge in Calcutta! de. 
voting eveiy leisure however to the study of Oriental manus- 
cripts and antiquities, upon the resolve which he thus ex- 
presses in a letter to a friend “ If I die without surpassing 

* Sir William Jones a hundred-fold in oriental learning, let 

* never a tear for me profane the eye of a borderer.”' In 
1811, Leyden accompanied the Governor-General to Java, 
where, searcliing eagerly for Oriental manuscripts in an ill- 
ventilated library, in the pestilential month of August, he was 
nttacke(l with fever, and died in three days, at the age of thirty- 
six, adding another to the countless hecatombs of lives wliicli 
have been cast away by Indian adventurers, in vain efforts to 
compel the failing body to obey the unfair behests of tho 
never-tiring mind. Nor is Mr. Assistant Surgeon Joseph Hume, 
the Statesman and Oriental scholar, altogether within our pro- 
vince, although he served, and served well, in tho Bengal Pre- 
sidency, from 1799, until February, 1808. Neither can we fairly 
deal with tlie Right Honorable Sir Jamas Mackintosh, Recorder 
of Bombay and Doctor of Physic, who, at one period of his 
early career, narrowly escaped the prospect of becoming Pliysi- 
cian to the Emperor ot Russia, upon Diigald Stewart’s recom- 
mendation, that “ ho was a man eminently qualified in the line 
of Ilia profession.” 

The following are but a sprinkling of the names of those 
who have given by their writings a scientific character to tho 
medical profo.s8ion in India.* 

In Medicine and Surgerf/ — Malcolmson, John Milne, Colin 
Rogers, William Scott, John Adam, R. Cole, A. Thomas, 11. 
Goodeve, James Anderson, Brett, G. H. Bell, Searlo, W. Raleigh, 
Sir James Annesley, Twining, Kenneth Mackinnon, McCosh, 
Mosgrove, Ambrose Blacklock, John Macpherson, Sir W. Ains- 
lie, Hutchinson, Richard O’Shanghnessy, Allan Webb, Hare, 
Parkes, Geddes, Wise, Maxwell, Finch, Thomas Moore, Charles 
Morehead, Conwell,F. Corbyn, Frederic Forbes, Dr. Honigberger, 
J. Cole, W. Hunter, R. H. Kennedy, N. Jameson and Jas, 
Kennedy. 

In Botany, Natural niMoryandCJie7ni8tni~-\ya\\\ch, Roylo, 
Faulkoner, W. 0’Shaughnes.sy, R. Wight, Thomas Thomson, 
Arnott, W. Gilchrist, Theodore Cantor, Jerdon, McClelland, 

• It la toW of tho lato Lord Rolle that, when a Colonel of Yeomanry, he was wtml 
to dUmisa hlsre^inent from parade, with the question,—'* Now;my lads, how will ye j(0 
home, renk and file, or hluqloe piifjfleo The answer itiTariabiy was— " plK- 

glee. My Lord 1 llitn(l«b pljOfl*®!" We bejf that we may be understood to have 
placed the ^owlo; naiuca— not rank aud file, bat ** hij^iee pigsiee." 
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AV. Montgomerie, J. Stevenson, Heifer, Herbert, and Hugli 
Cleghorn. 

Public Healtk^-R&nM Martin, F. ^ftemble Strong, Hr. 
Norman Chevers, and Joseph Bedford. 

General Literature and N(ji<37ioe.— Tytlor, John Grant, Cor- 
byn, Hutchinson and Hunter. 

Oriental Literature, History and Antiquities, — Horace 
Haymau Wilson, James Bird, Sherwood, Wise, K G. Balfour, 
Nicholson, Lijish, Stevenson, Macgregor, and Aloys Spronger. * 
Medical Topography, Meteorology and Qeohgy.—k, Canrpbell, 
Donald Butter, Fayrer, J. P. Malcohnson, Spry, Baikie, C&rter^ 
J. Adams, Birch, Ives, W. H. Bradley, Bruce, Carter, Kinloch* 
Kirke, R Colo, C. F. Collier, Dollard, Irvine, J. McCosh, 
John Murray, J. Clark, Taylor, Sir J. Burnos, Spilsbury, 
Turnbull Christie, Ward, Grant, Malcolmson, Arnott, Ben* 
jainin Babington, Baddely, Hutton, A. Duncan, Gibson, Ben- 
jamin, Heyne, P. B. Lord, Forbes, Bcnza, J. Clark, Marshall, J. 
Stevenson, Murray (of Bombay) Walker, Voysey. 

Considering the many drawbacks which attend tho pursuit of 
Medical Research and Literature in the East, India may boast 
of very fair success in the number and value of her Medical 
Journals, 

The Transactions of (he Mediail and Physical JSpeiety of Cal- 
cuila were commenced in 1825. 

The Transacliom of the Bombay Medical and Physical So- 
ciety were first issued in 1838. Tlioy have continued to ap- 
pear up to the present time. 

In 1834 tho Indian Journal of Medical and Physical 
Scieiiee was commenced by Messrs. Grant and Pearson who 
published two volumes ; it subsequently appeared regularly 
every month under tlie successive auspices ot Dr. Corbyn, Dr. 
Eveleigh and Dr. C. Finch, until tho end of 1845, when its pub- 
lication ceased. 

The Quarterly Medical ami Surgical Journal of the North 
Vfest Provinces first appeared in 1848. 

Hr. Edlin’s India Register of Medical Science was issued 
monthly during tho year 1 848. 

The Indian Annals of Medical Science are published lialf 
yearly in Calcutta. The first part was issued in October, 1853. 

We will venture to say that the whole of these Periodicals 
will bear comparison, as regards the value and originality of 
their matter, with any serials of like pretensions in Europe. 

It would be difiScuIt to point to any peculiar and distinctive 
chameteristics in tho Indian Surgeon, with tho exception of his 
pallid countenance and his empty pockets. Many of his 

i u 
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friends, whose forte is witty anecdote, resale him frequently 
with certain ornamented facts, regarding his venerable predo. 
cessors, which are, questionless, deemed valuable, as conveying 
instruction and warning to himself.-— Such as the veracious his^ 
tories — of the Philosophic Surgeon, who, on his way to his indigo 
factory, would enquire of the native doctor — “ Any thing 
to-day ' — and, upon receiving the ready answer, All’s wel?, 
Lord of the world 1 only five men dead,” would exclaim cheer- 
fully — “ good, very good” — and canter gaily about his busi- 
ness;— again, of the Ambitients Surgeon who, having gone 
through every grade, in I^is Majesty’s army, from Assistant 
Suigeon to retired Inspector General of Hospitals, entered the 
Company's service with an eye to a seat in the Medical Board 
and, still again, of the Expenimntcd Surgeon who, in every case 
requiring a brisk emetic, compelled the patient to swallow two 
live blue-bottle flies, of the splendid Indian species, which 
were no sooner bolted, then they operated vitally and returned 
to light.* All men have their peculiarities, but the greatest 
peculiarity of the Indian Surgeon probably is, that he is rarely, 
if ever, permitted the luxury of exercising his. Forming one of 
the centres of a series of very small circles, ho is kept too con- 
scious of being an object of criticism to venture upon singu- 
larity. 

Wo have now before us a valuable pamphlet entitled “ Nofrs 
on the condition of the Indian Medical Services,'* by d. 
Maepherson, M. I)., which contains the most recent account that 
wo have of the official position of Medical Oliicers in the three 
Presidencies : — 

The Medical Sorvico of Bombay consists of 35 surgeons and 105 assi*- 
iunt surgeons, making a total of 158, with usually a certain number el 
superuunierarios, never exceeding 20 in number, aud generally falliii;:; 
short ot that number. It may bo said in a general wav, that about 70 
oliicers ai’o employed with the Army, or in the Indian Navy, about 50 
arc on Staff or Civil employment, and the large number of 32 on leave or 
furlough, almost all of them on sick certificate. 

The rillah or civil stations appear to be about W in number, and their 
pay seems to be much the same as that of similar appointments in Bong.al, 
Ivupces 360 a month, sometimes with an additional hundred for the charge 
ot civil or insane hospitals, or the same sum for a duty which is never 
assigned to them in Bengal — that of assistant magistrates ; and which, 
since commencing this article, we find has been withdrawn from all 

• This philosopher merely prescribed audorifatt anH^j/uontm, since we are told that 
the best and must effectual way of taking fl'ood Lice, (once considered of potency in 
asthmas) " is the swallowing them alive, wliicli is very cosily and conveniently done, 

* for they naturally roll themselves upon being tonched, and thus form a sort of 

* wnooth oil!, winch slips down the tliroat without being tasted. This is the securest 

* way of naming all their vlrtoes,” Every one is aware with what sovereign effect 
John Abemothy recommended a live spider to the lady who had swallowed a tiy. 

$ 
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tuisistant surgeons : they appear to be scarcely ever post-masters or re- 
gistrars of (leoiis. There are also in civil or district employ, 4 superintend- 
ing vaccinators, each receiving Rupees 350 a month, besides their military 
pay. Of the civil stations, we believe Poona is the favourite one, and that 
a little is made by private practice, but there is reason to suppose that in 
the absence of any great number of Europeans, they must bo inferior to 
(he better class of Bengal stations as respects income from jirivalo prac- 
tice ; and can have little advantage over ordinary Militar} appointments 
lu’vond the convenience of their being more fixed. * 

Other appointments held bv them at present are, the surgeoncies in the 
IVrMun Ciulf, at Baroda, Cuteh, Kuttywar, Indore, Sattara, Ac., the charge 
of the cx-ameers, and the private sie<irctaryship to the Governor of 
Madras, and one appointment in the Nizam’s Service. The station of 
M.diabalebhwur is one of the best ajipointments, and a popular man may 
make something by practice, although tees are rarely given by (lovernment 
servants in Bombay. We see (he pay of the surgeon in the Persian Gulf, 
(whether at Bagda<l or Buahire, is not very clear,) set down at Rupee.*! 
51.5-0-4. 'I'hrec OHicers are detatdied in the Assay Department, and we 
observe that there are 4 staff surgeons. 

The proportion of slatf appointnuMit.'^ at the Presidency itself, is, as eom- 
pared with the other Presuieneies, large ; ineluding tlie Members (d the 
^Iedielll Hoard, they amount to ulmut ‘20, or almost as many as in the 
iiuich larger Presidency of Bengal. 'J'here are tliree Members of the 
boanl, ami its sceretarv, a ,-uperintemling surgeon, five profess(u-s of fhc 
Medical College, a store-keeper, a surgeon to the General Hospital, and 
ail assi^tant, a garri-on surgeon ami assistant, a |urgeon of the JVlarine. 
battalion, a civil surgeon ami assistant, a police surgeon and assistant, 
port Mirgeon, Ae., surgeon to the Jamsetjee Jeejeeboy hosjiital, an oculist: 
gen(*rally one oflicer holds two or more of these upiiomtments. 

The pay of the oflieer.s at the Presidency appears to be mueh the .same 
as that of Calcutta ; for instanee, the professor-, in the Government Col- 
I ge receive Ruju'es 450, while they only have Rupees 400 at Culeutlii; 
but jXThaps this difference depends merely on house-rent; and maybe 
only ajiparent. The Members of the Board, however, and their se- 
'■retary, the superintending^ surgeons, the store-keeper, and tin* surgeon to 
die Governor, are not so well paid as the corresponding utliecrs in 
Rengal. 

Alost assistant surgeons in the eailinr part of their oarer r are made to 
^erve for two ve.ars in the Indian Nav>. If their stay be not too long 
I'rotraeted in It, there is very little hardbhip in this, as they iiave the 
«liixtrtunity of seeing, in fine ve8>els, a good deal of (lie coasts of Imlia, 
Arabia, &e ; the pay Is small, somewhat larger wo believe than 
that for doing duty with a regiment ; but as the temptations to extruva- 
gance, and even the opportunities of spending money, are few, it may be 
considered ample. 

The number of Bombay Medical otlicers always absent on slek leave 
is remarkable, and this is usually ascrilied to the elfects of the unhealthy 
c limate of Scinde. Something, |HThaps, may also Iw attribute*! to the 
greater facility and c heapness of getting home from Bombay than from 
the other Presidencies. 

Staff appointments at the Presidency are os much sought after at 
Bombay as in Calcutta, and several of the officers at tlic Pro-idenry enjo^ 
pretty good incomes from practice, as also do one or two private nviuti- 
tioners. A good deal of the practice lies among the Parsecs, who are, 
aRer the Eurojieans, the leading class, and certainly the most iutclligeDt 
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and enterprising of Orientals, They are, however, much in the habit of 
employing private practitioners. The best medical practice is not nearly 
80 remunerative as in the larger city of Calcutta, nor even equal to 
Madras. 

^ ***** * 

On the whole, Bombay has a greater number of staff appointments at the 
Presidency, in proportion to the number of the members of its Medical 
Service, than Bengal ; it also enjoys a larger proportion of the appoint- 
ments tliat fall to the lot of the seniors of the Sei*vicc than Bengal, though 
it is inferior in this respect to Madras, which has certainly got tlie lion’s 
share. 

The Madras Medical Service consi.sts of about 72 surgeons and 1,';4 
assistant surgeons, making a total of 22C. Of these some bO are on stall 
employ, 90 in regimental employ, and soiqe 50 absent on sick or other 
leave. 

Of those on staff employ, about 28 are zillah surgeons, 10 employed 
in Kesidencies. The pay of zillah surgeons is, we believe, the same as 
in Bengal and Bombay. We should suppose that civil surgeoncies, 
generally speaking, cannot be very remunerative. Wc have heard i f 
Salem a» a good civil station. The Neilgherrics must yield a considerable 
income, and of the surgeoncies, Hyderabad is of course the best, riviilliiig 
Lucknow ; the surgeoncy to the Mysore commission and some other 
Residency surgeoncies, as that of Cochin, are comfortable appointments. 
There are 10 olficors in the Nizam’s Service, all well paid, 5 garrison 
Surgeons, no fewer than 10 superintending Surgeons, 3 members of the 
Medical Board, and a s|cretary, the latter at present being an assistant 
surgeon. 

There are at the Presidency 15 medical oflicers, including the Medh al 
Board, being 8 surgeons and 7 assistant surgeons. Their duties are (hose 
of garrison surgeon, medical store-keeper, four district surgeon*, superin- 
tendent Eye lunrinary, surgeon General Hospital, one penn.'inent assist- 
ant, and one assistant surgeon to it, and six chairs iii tlie Medical College 
We observe, as differing from the routine of Bengal, that one of (be 
assistants at the General Hospital retains his appointment on promotion, 
also that an assistant at the General Hospital is olHciatin" as sur^jeon to it 
during the absence on sick certificate of the surgeon. A jMinciple some- 
what similar to this was acted on recently in the North-West Wovinces 
of Bengal, when the Lieutenant-Governor, onxious to secure the station 
of Agra, which is a surgeon’s appointment, for an assistant surgeon on 
his promotion, appointed him while an assistant surgeon to the civil 
station. « 

Assistant surgeons in Madras are, on their first arrival, made to do duty 
at the General Ilospital, and keep case books, until they ore reported duly 
qualified for the general duties of the array. 

We confess our very imperfect knowledge of Madras, but from all that 
wc have heard, the private practice at the Presidency is not so remunera- 
tive ns at Calcutta, though more so than at Bombay. The be-st practice 
is chietly in the hands of two men. We have also heard of surgeons in 
the Madras Presidency making a }x>int of never receiving fees, even from 
those who arc well able to pay, in which respect they differ from 9-lOths 
of their Bombay and Bengal brethren. 

The great superiority ot the Madras service over the two others lies in 
the unusually large proportion of suwrintending surgeons which it 
l^sesses, no fewer than 10, or but one snort of the Bengal Army, and if 
Burmab should be finally assigned to the Madras Army, they will get one 
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more superintending surgeon, and thus have just as many superintendiW 
surgeons as the mu^ larger Presidency of Bengal. We have been told 
that there is a much more efficient Board at Madras than there has been 
in Bengal for many years, and, as the men are younger, this is very pro- 
bable, but that tliere, as elsewhere, their influence, for good or bad, is, 
from the want of all independent power, very trilling ; they have however 
])ublished some useful Topographies and Statistical Ucturns, and have 
never been guilty of givin;j to the world any documents so feeble as the 
late Report of the Bengal Board on Fever and Dysentery, which has 
been so generally laughed at. We think that the Service continues to 
suniiort a Medical journal. 

>Ve have reason to believe that the Madr.as Subordinate Medical De- 
jwrtinent is better organized than that of Bengal, and they have apotlie- 
(arit's instead of Native doctors to their regiments; a certain numl)er of 
the Medical officers are made to give gratuitous led tires to the Subor- 
(lu).ue Department, but gratuitous services cannot be expected to bo 
zealously rendered. 

The Bengal Medical Service consists of 129 surgeons anil 230 assistant 
Mirgi'ons, making a total of 359. There are supposed to be a certain 
number of supernumeraries attached, but this is by no means always tho 
••aje. The Service may be said generally to be divided into 200 employed 
m purely rogiineutal duty, (including in egular ca^alry and local corps,) 
about 120 on civil or staff employ, and 40 on furlough or leave, the jiro- 
porlion of the latter being much smaller than in Madras, and little more 
than l-3r(l tliat of Bombay, — a very remarkable fad ! We may hero 
remark tliat it is a subject of some just complaint in Bengal, where pro- 
motion is so slow, that a Surgeon of 30 years’ service, wli'^m on furlough, 
ilraws no higher pay than one just promoted, but this is also the case with 
tho Captain who is unlucky in his promotion. 

Some of the chief civil and staff appointment.-, besides the 11 superin- 
tonding surgeons and the members of the Boaril, are the following : viz., 
i^invnrds of 50 civil stations in Bengal and fhe Nortlv-Wod; of these 
cnly 6 are assigned to full Surpons, namely, Delhi, Agra, Benares, Patna, 
Baeca, Berhamnore, and are all more or less sought after. Of fhe ap- 
pointments in the North-West the most lucrative for assistant surgeons 
are Bureilly, and the ei\ II surgeoncies of .Simla and Mussoorie : the two 
H't only held for a period of two years. In Bengal there are many very 
' xeollcnt civil appointments, supposed to vary in value from 700 to I, ICO 
a year, as Kishnaghur, Howrah, Jessore, Tiilioot, Bbaugnlpore, C'hiiprah, 
Hooghly, Ghazeepore, &c. The registry of deeds is in some of the cases 
tae most valuable addition to the appointment, while in Kishnaghur tho 
ferry gives a handsome return, but in all these eases, the value of 
flic appointment depends much on tho popularity of the civil surgeon 
y^ifli tlic station and the neighbouring planters and land-holders. 
In Bengal and the North-West the <>ivil surgeons very generally 
nniil the post-office, and arc also often Registers of Deeds. But 
n ulcr the new changes tliey are to be deprived of the Post Offices, 
and the civilians always endeavour to get hold of the Registries for tliem- 
sel\ Os. 

Of political appointments, strictly speaking, only two arc now held by 
^ lembers of the Medical Service, namely, the charge of Darjeeling, and 
the custoily of the young Mahariya. The two chief residency surgeon- 
''>cs are excellent appointments, Lucknow being worth Rupees 1,500 a 
mmth to any one of common judgment, and Nagporc about Rupees 1,200, 

^ he superintending surgeoncy at Gwalior is a (lesirable sip|K>intment, as 
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indeed must the charges in the Gwalior Contingent generally be consider^ i 
The opium examinerahips at Ghazeepore and Patna are excellent anpoitit 
inents ; that at Indore is now held by a Bomb^ Assistant Surieon. Xw 
mint appointments, one in Bombay and one in Calcutta, are hehl by Ben! 
gal Surgeons, as well as the charge of the Botanical Gardens in C.dcutt)) 
and Saharunpore ; one of the exaniinerships of the College of Fort Wdliam 
is also held by a Medical man. 

Including the Medical Board, there are 25 Members of the Medical 
Service performing Medical duties at the Presidency, and this is includin^r 
the Surgeon to the Governor-General and to the Body Guard,''who raiw 
not be looked on as fixtures. In the hist 10 years the offices of second 
garrison assistant, deputy apothecary, and marine assistant Surgeo;i. 
have been abolishc<l, and one Presidency surgeoncy absorbed in tin- 
marine surgeoncy. Some of the appointments at the Presidency arc th^- 
Medical store-keeper or apothecary, the garrison surgeon and assistant, 
the surgeon to the General Hospital and his two assistants, the Marim* 
Surgeon, the oculist, 6 or 7 professorships in the Medical College, and j 
Presidency surgeoncies. 

Of these the best paid are the apothecary, and the Secretary of llic 
Medical College and Council of Kducation, (two professors of the Mcdi«il 
College, by holding several appointments, also have about Rupees 1,200,) 
and the worst paid, is the Garrison Assistant Surgeon. The Presidencj 
surgeons^are not much better paid than the lust, their whole Governun iit 
pay being Rupees 490; but there is only one who does not now huM 
some additional employment; the district Surgeons in Madras have RupiV' 
tJOO, we arc told. 

People, at a distance, attach an imaginary value to appointments in Cal- 
cutta, and supp<»sc them all to be well paid. Many a man who has looked 
to coming to the Presidency, has been staggered on finding a Presideiu v 
surgeoncy ollered to him, and then hearing that it is not worth Rupee^ 
a mouth. The fact is, that the value of Calcutta appointments depends on 
what can be made of them ;— when a man has to look to mere Govermiiciit 
pay, he would probably be much better off out of Calcutta. The receipt^ 
of the Calcutta jiractitioners arc now consi<lerably smaller than in fonmi 
days. One of the most highly-respected men that has ever visited India— 
and the oldest resident practitioner in this city — once told us that hi*- 
largest receipts were Rupees 87,000 in fees, in one year. What may Ih’ 
counted the best practice in Calcutta is divided among three or four men, 
two of them being auppo-ietl to be far aheaii of their compeers, 'fhere .u ■ 
several private practitioner.s, some of them, as the l*oUco Surgeon, holdm; 
Government appointments, and several of the others having some puldn 
employment, as the charge of dispen3.irios, mo.st of them enjoying ili ■ 
privilege of prescribing on the Company’s di.'jpensary, a privilege now 
Ix'come valueless. 

Careful sifting of Messrs. Dodwell and Milos’ List of the Me- 
dical OtTiecrs of tho Indian Army, from the year 17b’4, to 
year 1838, has given us somo very curious statistics. We Hud 
that, out of 2,019 Surgeons who ate tho Company’s salt during 
that period, there are reported — to have been killed in action 
7, to have been drowned 13, ami to have died on this 
side of tho Cape of Good Hope, 743 In all, seven Imndred 
and sixty-three deatlis in India, out of a list of two thousaml 
and nin|tceii, which included of all the medical men serv- 
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inff in the three Presidencies when tlmt list was taken I 
Farther, we find that, of the above number, 63 obtained 
seats in tlie Medical Board, and that the number of tliose 
Superintending Surgeons who had not risen to the Board 
(including those serving when the list was drawn out), was 
88. Under the disagreeable heading of “ struck olf," we find 
,S9 : these were, for the most part, gentlemen who exceeded 
their terms of leave or furlough. The number of those 
“ cashiered," was 6. 

We had intended to dwell somewhat at length upon the 
“ Physiology" of the Surgeon in India ; but must hasten to a 
close. It is to be remarked, however, that his constitution ap- 
pears to lay him open to a peculiar species of aflliction imme- 
diately upon his receiving his warning, at the India liouse, that 
, he must sail within three months, and proceeding to conclude 
Ids bargain with the owner of some vessel for a passage round 
the Cape. We would not willingly brand any class of men 
with a charge of fiagrant dishonesty; but wo do not hesitate 
to declare that, in conducting this transaction, ho is, in several 
cases out of every ten, in imminent danger of being ogrogi- 
ously cheated Kvery passenger vessel of a certain class must, 
aecording to law, carry a surgeon. Tho owners of certain 
ships trading to the East Indies, however, display an almost 
unconquerable aversion to pay tho Surgeon who is to attend 
their crew, and whoso “ experience" is advertised to attract 
their passengers. Wo could relate many instances of tho 
t2[ros.scst fraud thus practised by ship-owners, upon inexperi- 
enced Medical Ollicers ; we will only quote two, for the accu- 
racy of which we can vouch. An Assistant Surgeon takes his- 
berth in a first class vessel, with a largo crew, and crowded with 
passengers. He suggests that his medical attendance upon 
those persons should bo considered in tho arrangement, and 
is told that — “ the Captain doctors his crew.” Near the Capo, 
scurvy or typhus appears among tho ship’s company, and’ 
nearly every man in the vessel passes through his hands. It 
is then only upon the strongest remonstrance, tliat he receives' 
a promise of a trifling fee from the Captain, “ on his own res- 
ponsibility.” Again, — a married officer has received tho charge' 
of troops. He meets the owner of the vessel by appointment, 
at the Jerusalem. He bargains for his wife’s passage, tho price 
of his own has been fixed by Government. With some difficulty, 
a stated sum is agreed to he then proposes that the amount of 
this should be reduced, if he is to afford medical aid to the crew 
and passengers. The reply is — “ We are not accustomed to have 
diese demands made by Company’s Officers, tho Captam has his 
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own medicine chest.— But the passengers ?— If we have any 
out of the service, they must make their own arrangements.” 
The Doctor then points to a card on the waJl which announces 
that the shin carries an “ Experienced Surgeon.” “ Oh” (with 
some nerturhation) “ that is the agent’s doing.” However, ’ 
adds tne man of capital, with a defiant air, If you do not 
choose to attend as other medical men do, I shall add to the 

price of Mrs. 's passage.” The Doctor, feeling himself 

entrapped, lodges a complaint at the India House. The city 
gentleman requests another interview, apologising for “ hasti- 
ness.” The Doctor, having his eye upon a larger cabin, deter- 
mines to meet his extortioner halt way. The last words 
of the man of tens of thousands, the owner of a fleet, the mer- 
chant prince, in this dirty transaction arc, “ Another Jive mutul 
note will make all right between us” The note is, then and there, 
handed across the table, and the chaflering is at an end. ^ 

In cases of this kind, medical officers would do well, having paid 
down their passage money, §,nd having obtained a receipt, to 
desire that the proper arrangement should bo made ; any 
decided evasion should be met thus : — “ You have evidently 
calculated upon receiving gratuitously services to which you 
have no claim, and for which you are bound to pay ; as you 
have refused to engage ray services, I distinctly refuse to render 
them ; you will, however, receive an intimation from my attor- 
ney of the fact, that you are compelled by law to carry a 
surgeon, and that extreme measures will bo taken against you, 
if you venture to sail without one.” A few such lessons wouldi 
doubtless, put an end to this nefarious system. 

Arrived in India, and settled down in a regimental charge, 
or in a civil station, the medical officer, like every oilier man, 
has his trials and his difticulties ; but, so long as ho retains 
his health and likes his profession, these arc, for tho most 
part, irritations rather than griefs. With iho Military Assistant 
Surgeon, the chief vexations arise from frequent marchings and 
‘Counter-tnarchings ; tho innumerable harassments of detach- 
ment duty ; the inactivity and ennui attendant upon small 
obargos ; tho toils and exposure of service in tho field ; tho 
labour and anxiety which pestilential visitations carry in their 
train. 

Tho position of the Civil Surgeon more closely resembles 
that of his professional brother, the country general practi- 
tioner at homo, than any other. Still it presents a few 
striking distinctive characters. The Mofussil Doctor, who is 
probably the only European practitioner in a district as 
large and nearly os populous os Surrey— is, essentially, a doctor 
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of all work. He has his Jail Hospital, his Military Hospital, 
and his Government Dispensary to attend to. He is probably 
Secretary to the Government school, and a Member of the Fer- 
ry Fund Committee. If fortunate, he is also Post-master, Regis- 
trar of Deeds, and Registrar of Marriages ; beyond this, he has 
his private practice, this last, probably, brings him from-O-to two- 
tliirds of his income, — and most of his anxieties and vexations. 
There is a very singular lex non scripta governing the relation 
between a medical man and his patients in India, from which 
wo must be allowed to cite some tew specimen passages. 

Upon his arrival at a now station, whatever may be the 
reputation which lias preceded him, and which all might learn 
upon enquiry, for every man’s character can bo ascertained in 
Iiulia—his opinions and practice are treated, by the generality 
of ins patients, with the greatest and most undisguised dis- 
trust. This is bad law, and should bo abrogated entirely. 
When one’s coachman drives us along the edge of a declivity, 
with a somewhat unsteady grasp upon the reins, it is difficult 
to repress an exclamation of caution. Still, it may be safe to 
bear in mind the axiom, — that evident want of confidence can 
only have tlio ettects of insulting a good Surgeon and of 
unnerving a bad one. 

The unwritten law holds that all pecuniary arrange- 
ments shall he settled by the patient, the Doctor not being 
allowed a word in the matter. If ho be paid adequately 
(which it is but just to say, is generally the case) — well ; if he 
be egrogiously defrauded, as happens by no means very rarely, — 
lie must hold his peace, a word of remonstrance would place 
his reputation in tlie sharper's power. This should bo cried 
down by the profession themselves. 

Although it is generally considered, at home, that 
ileath comes in India as a matter of course, it has been de- 
cided here, that all deaths are irregular, and that the medical 
man not only ought not to permit them to occur, but is 
to be subjected to punishment for their occurror^. We 
seriously believe that no meilical man has ever lost a private 
patient in India without sufTering, — over and above the toil, the 
anxiety and the disappointment which, in a tenfold degree, at- 
tend such casualties here, —a certain amount of injury, either to 
his feelinjgs or to his character. This may bo dispensed in all 
degrees, from the averted eye, and thanks for unceasing atten- 
tion uttered with the intonation of a reproof, to a formal declar- 
ation of opinion that a valuable life has been sacrificed by the 
physician^s ignorance. It is easy enough to account for all this. 
It IS a peculiar fault among Surgeons in India that they are 

^ I i 
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often careless of those guards over demeanour and expression, 
which are necessary to gain them confidence in their patients' 
minds. Again, in small Indian communities, a deatli is an 
event of such rarity and importance, that every member of the 
society naturally establishes a rigorous enquiry into the matter ; 
and, as naturally, condemns a failure which might, not improba- 
bly, occur to-morrow in his own case. Beyond this, it generally 
happens, at homo, that the largest number of deaths occurs in 
the practice of the most onriiient physicians and surgeons. The 
humble apothecary is, therefore, permitted to lose his patient or 
two annually, in the course of nature, without being suujccted to 
question or blame. 

Although often unable to maintain a character for knowledge 
in his own line, he is expected to be thoroughly acquainted with 
all those lines which diverge from it. He must be skilled as a 
meteorologist, a geologist, a chemist, a botanist, a mineralogist, 
and an icthyologist ; no sliould be practised as a dog-doctor 
and a horse-doctor ; cunning in the manufacture of ginger-beer, 
and in the preparation of cold cream, and hair oil ; an examiner of 
boys in mathematics and lustory, a classical and oriental scholar, 
an antiquarian, a sanitary reformer, a horseman, and a buggy- 
driver, a retailer, (if ho can possibly be brought to it,) of tlio 
morning's news ; and, it may bo even— in stations where the 
march of intellect has rapidly advanced, — ahommopath, ahydro 
pathist, a table-turner, and a believer in the universal merits of 
cod-liver oil, and sarsaparilla. True, most of these qualifications 
may, perhaps, he fairly expected in a good officer and a civil 
neighbour ; still it is palpably unfair to seek for them, either in 
aggregate or in extensive detail, within a head-piece of any 
but the best quality and largest dimensions. 

Notwithstanding all this rigour, professional merit is judged 
in India by very carelessly fixed standards. There is the “ clever 
man" and the “ horse-doctor the “ Joe Manton" (sure to kill), 
and the good children's doctor : but, beyond thi.s, there never 
was a mmtry in which strivings to approach eminence of 
any kind were so little appreciated and encouraged, by society 
generally, as they are with us. This may also be readily 
accounted for. In India, nearly every member of the socie- 
ty whoso good opinion the scientific aspirant is solicitous 
to gain, is a person who not only possesses considerable 
acquirements and celebrity of his own, but maintains a vivid 
consciousness of the fact Here then the omjie ignotum pro 
magnifico principle goes for nothing, and no men of intellect 
can be fairly expected to think highly of that which they do not 
understand. As regards medical fame, the principle holds 
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universally, that, li can only he legitimoUely dispensed hy five 
voices of ike profession. In a country, therefore, where it often 
happens that a medical man is not brought into contact for 
many years with any one of his professional brethren, it is not 
surprising that many fair reputations should remain at a stand 
still. Not very long since, we met with a sufficiently clear 
illustration of the mode in which scientific labours are viewed 
in India. Conversing with a friend who is, in most respects, 
a man of great sense and discernment, wo placed in liis liand 

the , a Treatise by a medical man in this country, — 

observing that it was an admirable work. Our friend turned 
over the leaves of the bulky volume ; and, returning it with an 
air of some uncertainty, remarked, that ho should have 
thought that doctors did enough of that sort of writing at the 
hospitals.” — The work of European celebrity, the labour of 
half a life-time, was placed upon the footing of a mere school 
essay. Tiiis was the stylo of encouragement afforded by the 
non-professionul circles in wliich he moved to another friend of 
ours who, not being overburthened with practice, devoted all 
the spare hours of his days, for many years, to the study of 
pathology, in the school where his education had been rcc(3ivod. 
lie gained some little reputation, with the profession ; but, to 
the last, his aunts and cousins could never bo brought to 
undcistand why “ it took John so many years to w’alk the hos- 
pitals !” 

An attempt to set forth the state of tho^Iilitary and Retiring 
Funds, upon wliich the Surgeons of our three Presidencies de- 
pend as means of providing for their families towards, or after 
the termination of their own careers, would bo greatly out of 
place at the end of au Article. Tlio question is, unhappi- 
ly, one which, involving the deepest interests of every officer 
in the service, will liereafter demand folios for its elucidation. 

It will bo suflicient to say that the Medical Officers of each 
Presidency have their Retiring Fund. That at Madras is 
of the oldest sUinding, tliat of Rbmbay is, or at ftll events 
was a few years since, in a position oi exceeding difficulty, 
while the Sledical Retiring bund of Bengal, established not 
many years ago at the instance of Dr. John Henderson, 
can now only grant, in twenty-two years, the annuities which 
were to have been ready at the expiration of seventeen. 
One and all, the various Joint Stock Funds of India ap- 
pear to have been constructed upon no principles more valid 
or determinate than tliose upon which an ingenious child builds 
up a dirt pie of unusual dimensions ; and to be conducted in 
a manner which, although sufficiently charactensed by zeal 
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»ncl conscientiousness, has ever displayed an absolute un^ 
acquaintance, on the part of the managers, with the first 
principles of joint stock union. Two instances, out of 
many, will sufficiently illustrate the truth of these asser- 
tions. A few years since, it was discovered by one of the 
managers of the Military Fund that, in all cases where sub- 
scribers had died indebted to the Fund in any portion of a 
month's subscription, the sum thus due was never claimed for 
the benefit of the Fund. Thus, supposing the deaths of A. and 
B. to have occurred respectively on the 1st and the 28th of 
January, deductions were made from their pay only up to tlio 
end of December, and thus twenty-nine days subscriptions were 
lost to the Fund. It was found that some thousand Rupees, 
thus due, were still available and, when claimed, were paid into 
the Fund. Many tliousands, with the interest which should have 
accnied from them were, however, irrevocably lost. Again, 
whenever any question involving unusual expenditure of 
monies belonging to either Fund is brought upon the tapis, 
the custom is to leave its decision to the votes of tlie sub- 
scrihers at large 1 True, every man should be permitted to do 
what be will with his own ; but, to do this wisely, it is, of course, 
essential that he should know precisely what means he 
posse.sses, and we unhesitatingly declare our conviction that 
neither of those associations can select one of their memlx r 
from every Imndrcd who could give even an approximative 
guess at the actual condition of the Funds to which be sub- 
scribes, or justify the outlays for which he votes. The various 
propositions to relax the rules of the Funds in favor of this 
pitiable case or that, are,— considering tliat fixed principles of 
organiziUion are essential to the existence of every Joint Stock 
Concern,— palpably ridiculous. There is not a little truth mixed 
with the sarcasm of the axiom that “ Joint Stock Companies 
should have neither mercy, conscience, nor compassion." 
At all events, any Company of the kind, wishing to exer- 
cise either of these virtues, should assuredly provide them- 
selves with a distinct fund wlienco they may meet its demands, 
lll-constructcd and ill-understood, it is to bo feared that many 
years must elapse and many severe pulls upon tlie pockets 
of the subs^ibers must be eudure<l, before these Funds can 
be freed from Ihcir original defects and subsequent sliort- 
eomings. 

Like the Members of all otlier services, tlie Medical Officers 
of the Company have their grievances. Year by year, how- 
ever, these have diminished in weight and number under calm 
lemoastrance, addressed to a Government who have rarely 
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turned a deaf ear to the just claims of their servants. The 
chief of the remaining sources of dissatisfaction are The 
low rates of pay and allowances. The slowness of promotion 
among those who have reached the grade of Surgeon. The 
limitation of the powers of the Medical Board, and the hesi- 
tation which Government displays in granting pensions by rank 
to their Medical Officers. The latter subject, being at present in 
agitation, we shall quote a passage from an application by 
Dr. Burnes, to the late Court of Proprietors, as setting forth the 
wishes of the service. 


In 1796, when the Indian army was assuming the important character 
It now ptjssesses, the Medical Department was otli. iullv declared by tlie 
Court ot Directors to be an integral portion of it. Liable to the same 
dangers, and to more than the same fatigues and exposures, tlie nVht of 
Its members to rank, quarters, pay, and pension, relatively with military 
oflicers, was freely and fairly conceded. The same just i,rincinle was 
a^jam enunciated in the Court’s despatch of the 5lh February ]m 
wl.crcin it was uiiC(iuivoealIy expressed that no di>tinelion sliould exist 
betwixt the military and medical brandies, but that the one should enjoy 
proportionate adv antages in common with the other. And so, lor forty 
loars, the united deimrtments proceeded pnri jmu, the ollleers of each 
refiiinpn the pension of the grade which tliey had respectively attain, 
cd In 18.18, however, the Home (Government granted to the in ili- 
itry ollleers pensions by lengtii of service, as well as by rank, givin<r 
them an option to choose between the twev, but without indmlin-r thdr 
ine( leal bretliren in the boon, and when the latter prayed for a simi.. 
tar favour, they, strange to say, granted tlie pension l)y s.n viee, but with- 
'lew that by rank; thus drawing a marked distinetion between the 
“'pailments, rcndeml more galling by tlu^ fact that the avowed object. 

.u 1 espceicd the military, was a gracious intention to raise, so fur as pension 
JUlcI, the unfortunate in promotion, to u level with the fortunate while 
manifest design, in regard to (he medical service, was to biin-r 
down the lucky to the standard of the unlucky; or in other words* 
'ocaiise one branch of it had been slow and supine in its rise, another 
tiicJi JiacI mounted the ladder wiih an active step, was also to be brought 
down to, and retained at, zero. Could any legi.dalion be mon* mistaken 
or disheartening? Hut the singul.ar anoinaly did not end her(‘. In 
every other case, where innovations, injurious to individuals, h.ul been intro- 
0 need, they were only to nfleet new comer/, and not those in the serviee 

dated 

OLUst 31, 1836, those for veterinai^ surgeons, dated May 2, 18.51 by 
boUi of which It was clearly defined that present inember.s were not to 
suiter: and again, those promulgated in the present year for ehapl.dns 
prolonging their pension period from fifteen to seventeen years, but miard’ 
ng religioiusly the interests of actual ineumbenta. W* strict lusliee 
t'oM 'iepartinents, the m^a! service was 

ml. iK ’ m’ “ retire either 

miclcrthe old or new rules; but that in July, 1852, (he latter were to 

/k! I concession might .satisfy the senhu's to the 

efiort was, by a stroke of jiower, to alter arhi- 
irwiiy the condiUons on which several hundreds of valuable public servants 
iiau acceptod the employ of Government, men who, without any disparage- 
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incnt to the ecclegirtstieal and veterinarjr departments, had done their duly 
as well as they, and were as much entitled to the consideration of their 
masters. 

Doubtless, most of these draw-backs will undergo 
tion in due process of time. Long ago, even wlien laborfnfr 
under many serious disadvantages from which they are now 
entirely freed, the generality of Surgeons in India never failed 
to regard and to boast of their service, as by many degrees the 
best and the most liberal that has ever been open to the mem- 
bers of the profession. The Medical Officer of the East India 
Company is exempt from many of the greatest ills that heset 
the career of his professional brethern at homf. While he lives, 
fair competency is assured to him in return for a fair amount 
of daily toil ; and his thoughts of the future are not embittered 
by a prospect of over-wrought or necessitous old ago, or by 
the reflection that those who are dearest to him will lose 
all support at hi.s death. 

Well-estcemod and attentively listened to by the profession 
at homo, with a countless number of hitherto almost untrodden 
tracks of scientifle enquiry open before them, in the scene of 
their labours, with the certainty of full encouragement from 
Government in the pursuit of their investigations, and with a fair 
probability that any success which they may achieve will he 
duly appreciated,— for we could not point to a single Medical 
Officer in the service who can justly complain that,' in his case, 
unusual talent, industry or merit has been long and entirely 
neglected— wo cannot but believe that, with increased acti- 
vity ill working out the hidden treasures of Eastern pathology, 
and therapeutics, and in the encourageinont of closer proics- 
sional union among themselves, by the establishment of Medi- 
cal Societies in correspondence with the learned bodies of 
Europe and America, the profession in India might rcatlily 
achieve a degree of appreciation and influence, which would 
render them the most fortunate class of physicians even known, 
since the good old times of scarlet ro(iuelaures and gold-lietul- 
ed caucs. 
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Art. I . — Poertia by Elizabeth Ban^ett Broiuning. 2 Vols.f 

London^ 1853 . — (A Romance of the Ganges^ &c.) 

We entertains feeling of regard for all tho minor poets of 
tlie present cenOTry, a feeling of regard that borders upon 
love. We do not wish our readers to suppose, from this 
confession, that we are partial to the^nnumerable scribblers 
of verses for magazines and newspapers. But wo do enter- 
tain a feeling of great regard, bordering indeed upon love, 
for those poets, who, having the genuine afflatus from above, 
are yet unable, and will always be unable, from a variety 
of causes, to make any impression on the public mind. 
Alford, Strong, Trench, Elton, &c., &c., their very names aro 
music to our ears. It may be that the fire which burns in 
their hearts, hath neither sufficient heat nor lustre to attract 
a crowd, but the flame is real, and not a mere reflexion. 
We do not know them personally, but we can conceive 
to ourselves the purity and peace in which the days of 
men, who aro able to think and feel like them, must flido 
away : in tho world, but apart from it: their hearts like tem- 
ples in the suburbs of mighty cities, where noise cannot pene- 
trate, and nothing is heard, but the rustle of leaves, or the 
gentle murmur of waters, or haply, a human voice in prayer ! 

“ Feeding all longings that aspire, like incense, heavenward.*’ 
What, if noisier men get more prai.so ? What, if the public 
taste be against them and their pursuits,? What, if the world 
neglect them ? There is a music in their souls which com- 
pensates for all. 

Not harsh nor grating,— but of ample power 
To soften and subdue. 

If any reader wish to know the names of all tho minor 
poets, to whom our observations refer, we must t^ll him 
that we cannot even trust our memory to name them all 
at once. Of course, we remember them, the moment we 
see their books, but then to have a ready catalogue of them 
on one's tongue, that is a different matter altogether, and 
've fairly confess we are not equal to the task ! We can give 
the reader, instead of the names, a pretty sure tesl^by which 

K K 
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he may find out, whether any man that has published a 
book of verses comes under our category of minor poets, and 
is entitled to regard and love. The test is simple. Let the 
reader ascertain first, whether the man is a Christian, not 
ostonsively, but in heart. If he is, well and good. If he is not, 
he may be rejected at once. Let him next ascertain whether he 
prefers the school of Byron, of the school of Wordsworth. If 
he prefers the former, and has a dislike for the latter, ho can he 
rejected at once ; if, on tlie other hand, he likes Byron, hut 
prefers Wordsworth, well and good, ho may be put to a third 
and final trial. Let the reader glance over hi|^volume, and see 
whether the man writes for effect. If he doe.s, he fails at tlio’ 
eleventh hour. A man who is blind to the poetry of thn 
Christian religion, prejirs Byron to Wordsworth, and writes fur 
effect, can seldom have a h^y of thought in his verses ; gene- 
rally speaking, ho must rant, and if there is any good in him, 
he IS much more likely to obtain popularity, than to blossom 
in the .shade. Ho can rarely indeea be a minor poet, that is, n 
gemdne poet, whom the world does not admiie. We do not 
say that our test is infallible, but let the reader try it on a 
dozen of the volumes on his table, and say if it is not a pretty 
fair jne. 

Confessing to such a love of the minor poets, it would be ab- 
surd for us to deny that wo entertain as great a regard, or greater 
for ^le poetesses, several of whom have the peculiar flame of 
gonms to which we have before made reference, although in 
none burns it with that volcanic, or calm but overpowering 
brilliance, which attracts and gratifies the multitude. We do 
not of course like every blue-.stocking that writes verses ; no, 
indeed, for wo know some to bo insufferable bores, and Mr. 
Thackeray, in Pendennis, has most satisfactorily demonstratoil, 
in the character of Miss Blanche Amory, how a lady may 
write poetry, and bo neither deserving of admiration nor love ; 
—but wo like the generality even of those ladies who write 
oil such subjects m Spring , — Winter, — To a Violet — 7b 
(Jhild skejnng — Morning, — Evening, &c., A'c., in the trumpery 
annuals. They may not leave great names behind them, or bo 
looked upo^ with reverence by future generations; but their 
pursuits are gentle and harmless, and their hearts generally 
are roploto with the finest feelings of our nature. If they are 
not great poetesses, they, at all events, know how to appreciate 
great poetry ; and that necessarily makes tliem somewnat supe- 
rior to the common nm of women. 

It cannot be denied that there are no poetesses in the Eng- 
lish language, fit to take positions beside the highest poets. 
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beside Shakespeare, or Spenser, or Milton ; but then, there aro 
poetesses fit to take places beside the highest of the second 
class or order of poets. The women have labored under a 
disadvantage. In their education the ornamental accomplish- 
ments have always occupied a disproportionate share ofattention. 
When we take into consideration the comparatively short period 
during which the intellectual education of women has been con- 
sidered as necessary as that of Ben^ and tlie very large number 
of excellent poetesses that have appeared in it, wo have every 
reason to suppose, that we have had no great poetesses, — 
because the women have not had fair play,— and not because 
they are in anj^ way our inferiors in intellect ; and wo have 
every reason to hope, that great female poets will appear in time. 
Our fathers could show very few poetesses, even ordinary verse-^ 
taggers,— we can show many. Our chances of a great poetess, 
therefore, are more favourable. Who aro the female poets of 
Shakespeare’s time ? Our readers will hardly bo able to name 
one. hady J ane Grey, though a great scholar, never wrote poetry. 
Mary of ScotiJigd wrote poetry, but very little better tlian our 
Jane Actons and Eliza Cooks. Mrs. Pliillips, the matchless 
Orinda, wrote far better indeed, but how many can wo name to 
eclipse her— -Ilemans and Landon, Bowles and Howitt, Norton 
and [laillie. 

\'et late in the day as our women have taken the field, they 
have exercised no inconsiderable inlliience upon English poeti- 
c:d literature. A softening, healing, purifying elemeiihas 
henii introduced through their instrumentality in a body ^lich 
had become offensive and corrupt ever since the time of 
f diaries 11., and which, without their interference, would pro- 
haljly have advanced (in spite of some glorious examples) from 
one stage to another, of hopeless putrefaction, till the very 
name of poetry stank in our nostrils. When wo remember 
that such men as Buder could not wholly resist the “ infection," 
and that tlireo or four only soared above the awful miasma, 
wo feel that wo owe our women poets a debt of gratitude 
which nothing can ever repay. Nor is that feeling any wise 
diminished, when wo contrast our literature with that of other 
nations — especially of nations where the female infiucnce is ^ 
nut felt. When we contra.st English poetical literature, with 
the poetical literature of India for instance, are we not startled 
at tlio gulf that lies between, and do not we feel, as if in one 
case, we had reached some hill or lofty eminence, where the 
wind blew fresh an<l vigorous, and in another some marsh or 
fen,— picturesnue indeed,— but where the breeze wafted on its 
pinions scarcely any thing but disca.so anti death ? Is it di(H- 

i 
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cult to conceive how different would have been the tone of 
Bengali poetry, if we had a female Bharut Chunder? And 
would not Sanscrit poetry ^ve been much more healthy for 
a female Valmiki or Vyas ? It is not denied, that other causes 
have materially aided the gradual purification of English poetry, 
and that the influence of the poetesses in itself has not done 
every thing what is contend^ for, — is, that it has done much. 
And when so much is admitte*it is impossible not to lament 
that there has been no culture of the female mind in tlie 
land of our adoption, — and not to bless the memory of the 
whole band of British poetesses, and especially of those glori- 
ous ones, amongst them, who have sprung forth into light and 
lovelin^s within our generation. 

, We do not consider Anna Seward and Mrs. Barbauld among 
our ancient poetesses, nor do we consider them amongst our 
modem. They belong to a middle space, and we shall have 
nothing to do with them at present. 

We think the modem poetesses would stancj very nearly 
thus, if classed according to the order of merit ,j6aillie, Brown- 
ing, Remans, Bowles, Norton, Milford, Howitt^ Landon. Wo 
do not class Hannah More with the set, because we think she 
ought more properly to take her station with the older genera- 
tion of the Sewards and the Barbaulds. 

It has not been without a twinge of conscience that we have 
given Mrs. Remans tlie third place in our list At one time, we 
ihot^t she occupied the first, and verily, our old partiality 
comes back upon us, at intervals, especially when, on a holiday, 
we have a copy of her Lays of Many Lands, or her Songs oj 
the A^ectionSi before us. If authors were to be judged alone by 
occasional short pieces, Mrs. Remans would, undoubtedly, be the 
greatest of our female poets. Miss Baillie or Mrs. Browning 
never wrote such poems as Ivan the Czar, or Cassabianca, or the 
Hebreiu Mother. The world will never let these die. They defy 
the devouring flames of time as haughtily as Ilohenlinden, or 
Laodamia, or Scots wha has wi Walface bled. But authoi-s 
are not to be judged by short occasional pieces only ; tlieir longer 
efforts must be taken into the balance. It is not enough that a 
poet can fly. Is he able to sustain his flight ? A crow might, by 
a desperate effort, or in a sudden fit of rapturous enjoyment, 
reach an eminence higher than an eagle, but before we decide that 
it is the bird of the stronger wing, wo must assuredly enq^uire 
whether it can soar near the place it has reached as continu- 
ously as its rival. Mrs. Remans was never successful in her 
ambitious and sustained flights. The Fotsst Sandtvary, The 
Vespers of PalemiOy The Siege of Valencia, Modem Oreeccy 
C 
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are all failures. We do not mean to insinuate that she is 
the crow, and Miss Baillie or Mrs. Browning is the eagle, 
but we cannot help feeling that their intellects are more mas- 
culine and powerful, and though they must both yield to her 
in delicacy of feeling, and in correctness and grace of style, 
they are in other and higher requisites her superiors. 

We do not mean to inflict 0| our readers, a detailed criti- 
cism on all our poetesses. It will be enough, in passing, to 
glance at their leading characteristics. 

Joanna Baillie, the greatest of them, has a rare and happy 
combination of many gifts. She has less grace and delicacy than 
Mrs. Hemans,less fancy than Miss Landon,lcss pathos and simpli- 
city than Caroline Bowles, perhaps less nerve and vigor than 
Mrs. Browning; but she unites in herself a^/ these qualities more 
largely than any of them. Her Plays on the Passions, though 
constructed on a fundamentally wrong principle, and by no 
means adapted for the stage, are productions of extraordinary 
merit, and will continue to be read as long as the English 
language lasts. It cannot be denied that she imposed a most 
unnecessary restriction on herself, in devoting every separate 
play to the exhibition of a single passion ; but the manner in 
which she has performed her task, cannot bo praised too highly. 
She is a devoted admirer of Shak.speare, and has made him her 
model. It is well that she has done so, for she has thus been 
able to avoid the faults of Shakspeare's greatest conternpora- 
ries—faults, into which a blind admiration for them ht# be- 
trayed so many of our modern dramatists. Her cliaracters 
are conceived long before she sets to work, and no inducement 
is sufficiently strong to induce her to deviate from the original 
outlines shadowed out in her mind. The generality of mo- 
dern dramatists will not hesitate to sacrifice the original idea 
of a character for temporary effect ; hut she remains constant 
and faithful to her original ideas, and only looks forward to 
the consummation.* The consequence is, her plays are not a 
succession of brilliant and effective, but unconnected scenes, 
hut of scenes of more or less brilliancy and power, harmoniz- 
ing into works of the most consummate art. 

It is certainly a great shame to modern dramatists, that they 
should permit themselves to be excelled by a woman, in al- 
most all those qualities, where a woman is most likely to fail. 
In breadth and grandeur of design, in consistency of exccu- 

• “ She forms her plan of a character carefully, and having <lone so, no temptation 
•minces her to deviate from it for the sake of transitory effect Neither the leduo- 
tions of imagery, nor the fascinating exhibition of strong passion, esn tempt her from 
her onward road. If these bo naturally within her path , it is well— if they bo not, 
*he will not step aside In search of Edinburgh lieview, IH.'3(1. ^ 
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tion, in nerve, in sublimity, in pathos, she not only stands above 
all her female compeers, but above most of her male rivals— 
aye, above Scott and Byron, in the peculiar province of tlie 
drama. There are passajjes and scenes in her plays which 
make an indelible impression on the mind. Obedient to tlie 
spell of the enchantress, we now shudder with horror, and 
now weep with pity, and now tremble in suspense, and douljt, 
and anxiety. Who, that has' ever read, can ever forget, De 
Montfort, or HennqueZy or Tlie Dream of Comtantinel The 
bigli-souled king haranguing his people, and turning rebellion 
into obedience and love witli his words. 

In your homes 

Yo’ve stretched your easy limbs and fanned your brows, 

IVliilst I, in parching toil, have spent the day — 

The murderer stumbling on the scaffold, and exclaiming 
to the priest, while there is a blaze of torches around him 
It is dark : I cannot see. 

llie innocent man scorning tlio pardon offered him by tlie 
guilty. 

Though born of blood less noble than your own, &c. 

The apparition of the stranger lady : — 

So (jueenly, so cominunding and so noble, 

1 shiMink at first in awe,— Imt when she smiled, 

!Methought I eould have compassed sea and land 
To do her bidtlinj;. 

**1 

Ah ! who that has read such passages as tlie.so, hut will own, 
there is some truth in Scott’s well Known high-flown compliment 
And Avon’s swans, white rung the grove 
With Ihisil’s hate and Mont fort’s love. 

Awakening at the inspired strain. 

Deemed their own Shakspeare lived again ! 

It is unnecessary to speak of Mrs. Browning in tin’s place, 
we shall have to point out her peculiar faults and beauties at 
some length before we conclude — and about Mrs. Hemans, oiir 
opinion iiivs been already given. If she has less vigor than 
Miss Baillio, she has, nniloubtedly, more elegance and tender- 
ness ; and though, on the whole, her intellect must bo pro- 
nouncotl inferior to her rival's, it is superior in those |wticalar 
respects in which wo should naturally expect the female mind 
most to excel. While Baillio claims our admiration, ])erhaps 
our reverence, Hemans claims our love. If she could have 
written her long poems as well as her short ones, and if there 
were more variety in the latter, she would probably have taken 
the first place in the first rank of British poetesses. But un- 
fortunate^' for her, — perhaps, unfortunately for woman-kind,— 
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the wings of her muse, though painted right gloriously, and 
decorated with jewels of rare value, were not sufficiently strong 
to bear her through a sustained flight through ctherial regions, 
and whenever she sang, her voice unconsciously fell into those 
peculiar notes for which it soenied best fitted. Though the 
most delightful of mannerists, she is still a mannerist. No 
one can take up a volume of her poetry and read a dozen of 
lier pieces at a time, without being somewhat cloyed and sa- 
tiated, and recording in his mind, what the convalescent in 
(lie Spectator recorded of his pudding : — Mem — too sweet — 
tlioro should bo less sugar.” Wo have even tlio courago to 
tliink, so convinced are we of her jiarticular failing in this 
respect, that an individual accustomed to read her poems, — 
only occasionally in annuals and magazines, would form a 
liiglier estimate of her powers than another, accustomed to 
road them in her own collections. Beautiful as is her imagery ; 
pure, elevated, tender, as is the tone of her thoughts ; elegant 
and delicate as is her language, — there is an uniformity in all 
which almost palls upon the car and the mind. \Vho ever 
mistook her poems for another’s, when she published them 
anonymously ? The stamp of her genius upon them was 
always too plain and too peculiar to ho misunderstood, oven 
i'V tlie greatest blunderers. The profusion of jiictures— tho 
subordination of those pictures to the great end in view— the 
liarnionious unison of the emotions of the soul with the aspect 
of nature, which Lord JctVrey thonglit one of the most distin- 
guishing features in her poetry, — the free, yet liarmonious flow 
of her versification — the artful, yet apparently artless grace, — 
all these indicated the master hand, and the initials F. JI., 
whenever they were appended, were found by most readers 
perfectly superfluous. 

Bowles has even loss viwr than Hemans ; but sho i.s as 
tender and as sim[)le, or perhaps more so. No one expects any 
thing Ipfty or sui)limo from her, but who ever opens one of her 
volumes, without expecting to be, and being, melted, by her 
touching pictures of every-day life? Numberless eyes liavo 
moistened over the lines To a i)ying Infant, and TJie Pauper’s 
Ikath-bed. Meek, unpretending, unobtrusive, she is the violet 
of modern literature, as Hemans is the rose. 

Mrs. Norton is a statelier flower. She is the lily of the 
women. The Quaiierhj Review correctly observed : — “ She lias 
‘ very much of that intense personal passion by which Byron’s 
poetry is distinguished from the larger grasp, and deeper com- 
munion with man and nature'of Wordsworth,” and that “ sho 
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‘ lias also Byron's beautiful intervals of tenderness, his stron; 

‘ practical thought, and forceful expression." Each of he 
poems, we think, is superior to its predecessor. The Undym 
One is bettor than The Sorrows of Rosalie^ The Dream bette 
than The Undying One, and the Child of the Islands bette 
than The Dream. She has assumed her niche in the temple o 
Fame by progressive steps. With less genius than Baillie, o: 
Remans, or Bowles, or even Howitt, she has perhaps inor* 
talent than any, and, we think, as a prose writer, excels then 
all. She is never mystical ; and in this respect, she sets i 
good example to all young poets of the present day, who seen 
to think tliat to be unintelligible is to ne deep or profound 
Her thoughts, indeed, seldom lie, like Wordsworth's, “ too deef 
for tears," but they are ever generous and noble, ever on th( 
side of truth and virtue, and ever, such as they are, clear anti 
open to the comprehension of the humblest reader. ]\Irs 
Browning might take lessons from Mrs.Norton, and make herseli 
more intelligible, in many passages of her works, with advan 
tage. Like her husband Mrs. Browning is an admirer ol 
Shelley’s manner, and Shelley’s manner is not certainly the 
best or modern writers. Shelley loves mysticism, and takes 
a delight in burying his ideas in glorious heaps of glorious 
words. Ho seldom clothes them in transparency. But ol 
this, and other faults of Mrs. Browning, more hereafter iu 
their place, 

Mary Howitt belongs to the school of Caroline Bowles, and 
though not so elegant, is as tender, and even more simple. 
She IS, as everybody knows, of the Quaker sect, and ner 
poetry is tinctured by the purity and humility of her faith. 

“ Whitest thoughts in whitest dress, 

Candid meanings best express, 

Mind of quiet Quakeress.”* 

Some of her ballads make a deep impression on the mind of 
childhood. We shall never forget her Isle of the Fairies, whe;;o 
the gentle moon shone by day, and the golden mist by night, 
though we think much less of it now, than of yore. 

Who that has read Miss Mitford's “ Our Village* and 
“ Country Stm'ieef would expect, that in poetry she should re- 
semble Baillie rather than Bowles or Heraans ? And yet she 
undoubtedly bears a great likeness to Baillie. Her Rienzi is 
of the Baillie school —bold, vigorous, consistent in design, free 
in execution, now lofty and sublime, now tender and graceful 

* Umb. 


< 
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The conclusion, where Rienzi replies with bitterness to the mob 
tliirstin^ for his blood 

— For liberty ! Go seek 

The ifiountain tops, where with the crashing pinos 
The north wind revels ! Go where ocean pours 
O’er horrid rocks, or sports in eddying pools ? 

Go where the eagle and the sea-snake dwell, 

Midst mighty elements,— where nature is, 

And man is not, — and ye may see afar, 

a able as a rainbow on the clouds 
)rious vision ! Liberty ! 

reminds us of Baillie’s happiest manner. It is a pity she 
never attempted tragedy again. Wo are sure sho would have 
improved progressively, like Mrs. Norton, with each successive 
attempt 

Landon, we have placed last on our list, because wo really 
think she does not deserve a high position. Sho has been 
much overrated. Her youth, lier beauty, her apparent 
helplessness and dependence, enlisted tbo public sympathy 
strongly on her behalf, when she first made her appearance as 
a |)oete8s. The unfortunate attachment she formed, her ex- 
patriation, her melancholy death, riveted and fixed that sym- 
pathy, and kept alive her fame. Posterity will not look upon 
nor productions with the eyes of her own generation, and 
under its stem cold glance they will not appear arrayed 
in their borrowed rainbow tints of attraction. Not that she 
is wholly without merit. Her lively fancy, her occasional 
tenderness, her bursts of passion, will always have their admir- 
ers ; — hut, her careless versification, so careless indeed, that 
one often doubts whether it is proso or verse, her affectation, 
her continual recurronco to one subject — Love — will always 
prevent an extension of that circle of admirers. Even with 
these great defects, if sho had a ho(hj of thoiujht in her 
poetry, sho would have done very well, Imt she was not a 
thinker. Byron and Mooro were her models, not Wordsworth ; 
and naturally, because the ‘^public" in her day paid more 
homage to Byron and Moore, than to the poct-[)rophet, the 
Milton of the nineteenth century, whose laurels will grow 
greener and fresher with the lapse of every succeeding decade. 
Byron and Moore have a body of thought in tiieir poetry. 
They are thinkers, shallow thinkers indeed, compared to 
Wordsworth, but thinkers in their way. Their imitators are 
different men altogether. We do not know of any thinkers 
amongst them, although we know several, who have partially 
<^ught the glow, the passion, the loftiness of the one, and 
f-hc wit, the hrilliance, and the flow of the other. Miss Lan- 
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don's choice of models was therefore somewhat unfortunate, 
but it might have been a choice of necessity, a choice from 
an innate consciousness of inability. Who knows, but Miss 
Landon may have felt tliat the range of Wordsworth s flight 
was much too high for her, and thought it more advisable to 
follow in the wAe of Byron and Moore ? 

We have placed the name of Mrs. Barrett Browning between 
those of Baillie and Heinans. We think advisedly. There is 
more thought in her writings than in those of any poetess, not 
excepting even the first. She is a thinker, of a very high order. 
Her conceptions are as bold and lofty as Baillie’s, sometimes 
bolder ana loftier still ; her execution, not so elegant or delicate 
as Hemans's, but better far than Landon's. We do not praise her 
blindly. We know that she has many faults, but if a balance 
were struck between her merits and defects, we conscientiously 
think she would bo found entitled to the high position in 
which wo have placed her. 

As it is always unpleasant to have a duty which we do not 
like hanging unperformed over us, wo shall m the first place 
point out Mrs. Barrett Browning's faults. They aro (as we 
nave said) not few. 

Mrs. Barrett Browning is often obscure. Her thoughts, 
frequently, aro not fully developed. Wo have met with 
passages in her works, nay whole poems, so misty that 
we have wontiered whether the authoress had any distinct 
idea in her mind at all, when she wrote them, or, whether 
she had not been playfully piling word upon word, to test 
the reader’s ingenuity or patience. Robert Browning, her 
husband, the author of Panicehua and Swxlello, and the 
Blot on the ’Scutcheon^ a poet of no mean powers himself, 
loves to hide his thoughts similarly. There is a curious anec- 
dote concerning him, which wo have read somewhere, and 
which it is worth while repeating for the edification of such 
of the rising generation of poets as delight in enveloping 
their conceptions in a cloud. Douglas Jerrold had a severe 
attack of fever, and his doctor had interdicted him the pleasures 
of study for a time. The interdiction, to a man of the studious 
habits of the author of Cakes and and Caudle* a Curtain 
Lectures, was very severe, and as soon as poor Jerrold found 
himself a little convalescent, ho retired to his own chamber, 
shut the door, and joyfully opened a small parcel of new books 
forwarded to him by his publishers. His “ life guards,” wife 
and children, were away ; the servants could not see him througli 
the deal door that ne had closed ; and Jerrold chuckled 
over his anticipated and long denied amusement, with as 
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much zest, as ever school boy diucklod over a stolen tart 
or apple. The first book he opened, was one of Browning's 
poems, just out He ran over the commencing lines with breatn- 
less anxiety, then stopped, he could make nothing of them ; he 
turned to another page, read,— and stopped again. It was as un- 
intelligible. What could it be ? Ho tried a third passage, it was 
as (lark. Was it possible ? Had he lost his intellect in sickness ? 
Had he become an idiot ? The perspiration stood in thick drops 
up^ his brow, as the fearful idea crossed his mind. He flung the 
book aside, almost in despair. When his wife came, ho hastily 
picked it up, and placed it in her hands, and begged her to read 
It She complied with his request, while lie watched her with 
an eager interest. When she ha(l read about ton lines, she 
smiled, and offered the book back to him. “ What is this ?” 
she said— “ I cannot make any thing of the gibberish." A 
load was off poor Jerrold’s mind. ‘‘ Oh God !" ho cried, — “ then 
Tliou liast not deprived me of the sovereign faculty of reason." 
Now it is very possible that Mr. and^ Mrs. Browning under- 
stand tlieir own and each other’s pocnis, without any trouble ; 
but it would bo absurd from thence to conclude that the public 
at largo experience as little difficulty. On the contrary, if wo 
have any right to form an opinion from our own convictions, 
we should say, the difficulty with the public is sometimes so 
great, as to be perfectly insurmountable. It would bo out of 
our province to point out any obscure passages from Mr. Brown- 
ing at present, but wo shall give a few specimens of Mm. 
Browning's mysticism. Here is the commencement of a 
poem, of the whole of which, we cannot make anything. 

A BHAPSODY OF LIFK's FROOBESS. 


We lire borne into life— it is swocl, it i^ straii^rc ! 

We lie still on the knee of a mild Afy.stcry, 

Which smile.s with a change ! 

But wc doubt not of changea, wc know not of sj)acc,s , 
The Heavens seem as near as our own mother’s face is, 
And we think we could touch all the stars that we see , 
And the milk of our mother is white on our mouth ■ 
And, with small childish hands, wc are turning around 
The apple of Life which another has found 
It is warm with our touch, not with sun of the so\Uh, 
And we count, as we turn it, the red side for four— 

0 Life I O Beyond, 

Thou art sweet, thou art strange evermore. 
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And the lilies look large as the trees ^ 

And as loud as the birds, sing the bloom-loving bees— 

And the birds sing like angels, so mystical fine ; 

And the cedars arc brusliing the archangel’s feet ; 

And time U eternity,— love is divine, 

And the world is complete. 

Now, God bless the child, — lather, mother, respond f 
0 Life ! 0 Beyond, 

Thou art strange, thou art sweet. 

&c., &c., &c.. 

If the reader can make out the meaning of sucli (the w^rd 
will out) jargon, ho is certainly entitled to the credit of pos- 
sessing an infinitely clearer head than ourselves ; — It is all 
“ mystical fine " to us. 

It is not in small occasional pieces alone, that Mrs Browning 
dresses her ideas in garbs that completely shroud them. Her 
more ambitious and more powerful ellorts are sometimes di* ■ 
figured by passages that are perfect riddles. Wo do not cum 
prebend the following linos in her longest poem, Tha Drami vj 
Exile, though we feel thjy are beautiful. In truth, we 

“ Understand a beauty in the word:^,— but not the words.” 

SONG OF THE MORNING STAR TO I.UnrER. 

( He fadcH utterly away and vanishes, as U proceeds.) 

Mine orbed image sinks 
Back from thee, ])ack from thee, 

As thou art fallen, methink.s, 

Back from me, buck from me. 

0 my light-bearer. 

Could another fairer 
Lack to thee, lack to thee ? 

Ai, ai, lleosphoros ! 

< [ loved thee, with the fiery love of stars, 

Who hoe by burning, and by loving move, 

Too near the throned Jehovah, not to love. 

Ai, ai, lleosphoros I 

Their brows ilash fa.st on me from gliding care. 
Pale-passioned for my loss. 

Ai, ni, lleosphoros ! 

Mine orbed heats drop cold, 

Down from thee, down from thee, 

As fell thy grace of old, 

Down Iroin me, down from me. 

0 my light- bearer, 

Is another fairer 
Won to thee, won to thee ? 

Ai, oi, lleosphoros, 

Great love nreceded los.^ 

Known to thee, known to thee 
Ai, ai.! 
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Thou, breathing thy communicable grace 
Of life into my light, 

Mine astral faces, from thine angel face, 

Hast inly fed. 

And flooded me with radiance overiniich 
From thy pure height. 

Ai, ai ! 

Thou, with calm, floating pinions both ways hpread, 

Erect, irradiated, 

Didst sting my wheel of glory 
On, on before thee, 

Along the Godlight, by a (|uickening touch ! 
lia, ha! 

Around, around the firmament al ocean, 

T swam ex})an(ling with delirious fire ! 

Around, around, around, in blind desire 
'fo lie drawn upward to the Infinite — 
lla, ha I 

Until, the motion flinging out the motion 
I'o a keen whirl of passion and avidity,— 

To u blind wliirl of rapture and delight,— 

I wound in glrant orbits, smooth and white 
With that intense rapidity! 

Around, around, 

I wound and interwouiid, 

While all the cyolie heavens about me .spun ! 

Stars, jilanets, suns, and moons, dilateil broad. 

Then (lashed together into a single Min, 

Ami wound, and wound in one ; 

And ns they wound I wound, -nrouinl, around, 

In u great fire, I almost took for (lod ! 
lla, ha, Ileosphoros! 

&c., &c., Ac., 

Here are a few more specimens from the same piece. Wo 
are ready to admit that a meanings can be drawn or forced out 
«‘f some of them, hut wo submit, whether they are not, on tho 
whole, obscure and perplexing. 

Eve, 1 hear life. 

Infant voices passing in the vnnd. 

0 ! we live, O ! we live — 

And this life that we receive, 

Is u warm thing and a new, 

Which we softly bud into. 

From the heart and from the bruin, — 

Sonicthing strange, that overmuch is 
Of the sound and of the sight, 

Flowing rouml in trickling touches, 

In a sorrow and delight, — 

Yet is it all in vain ? 

Kock U3 softly, 

Lest it be all in vain. 
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YotUh/td voices passing. 

0 ! wo live, 0 ! we live - 
And this life that we achieve, 

Is a loud thing and a bohl 
Which, with pulses manifold, 

Strikes the heart out full and fain — 
Active doer, noble liver. 

Strong to struggle, sure to conquer, — 
Though the vessel’s prow will quiver 
At the yfting of the anchor : 

Yet do we strive irt vain ? 

Infant voices passing. 

Uock us softly, 
Lest it be all in vain. 

Poet voices passing. 

O ! we live, — 0 ! we live— 

And this life that we conceive, 

Is a clear thing and a fair. 

Which we set m crystal air, 

'That il.s beauty may be plain ; 

With a breathing and a luwding 
Of the heaven life on the whole, 

Wliilc we hear the forests budding 
To the music of the soul — 

Yet is it tuned in vain ? 

Infant voices passing. 

Kook us softly, 
Lest it be all in vain. 

&c., &c., &e. 

CHORUS OF INVISIUI.E ANOKI.S 

First semt’Choriis : — 

When your bodies, therefore, 

Lie in grave or gaol, 

Softly will we care for 
Each enfranchised soul ! 

Softly and unlothly, 

Through the door of opal. 

We will draw you soothly 
Toward the Heavenly people. 
Floated on a minor fine 
Into the full chant divine. 

We will draw you smoothly,— 

While the human in the minor 
Mokes the harmony diviner : 

Listen to our loving I 

AffGEL CHORUS. 

Live, work on, O Earthy ! 

By the Actual’s tension, 

SihhhI the arrow worthy 
Of a pure ascension. 

&c., &c., ike. 
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Wo could multiply our examples easily, but these are enough. 

Mrs. Barrett Browning does not polish or elaborate her 
verses with the care of Hemans. She is sometimes even repro- 
hcnsibly negligent on this head. We could point out a few 
instances, in which her want of attention has betrayed her into 
h\se grammar and false inflexions, and several in which it 
has betrayed her into false measures and egregiously ludi- 
crous rhymes. We fear she does not hesitate to coin or misuse 
a word when at a very hard pinch ; andfwo are certain she does 
not hesitate to put in a stiff' and long “ latiii-dictionary word,’* 
when a little trouble would have supplied her with a Saxon 
synonym, infinitely more to the point. We are by no means 
disposed to be harsh towards her, — no human being can bo 
harsh to so much sensibility and genius, — but wo cannot resist 
tho •temptation of pointing out a few of the instances of her 
recurring “ sins,” in the hope, that they may, if they should 
happen to meet her eye, indiico her to correct faults, which she 
may easily avoid if she have tho inclination. 

We do not much object to such a word as “ Mandoni” in tho 
lines 

Niiy, witliout this rule 

Of Miindoiu, ye would perish — bea-si by beast. 

Devouring. 

Or ungreen ” in tho lines : — 

I see her vales ungreen. 

Where steps of man have been. 

though no author, in our opinion, is entitled to coin a single 
word in tlie present state of English Literature. Wo do not 
much object to the omission of tho definite article in such 
lilies as 

some lovely lady brave. 

With ehceks that blushed as red as ro.se, wliile mine were cold in grave. 

though Syntax, in our opinion, should never be sacrificed 
at the shrine of Prosody. Wo do not much object to such 
expressions as 

We, in heinlom of your soul, 

Flush the river, lift the palm tree. 

Not because we know that Coleridge used the word fxtsh 
similarly in his Ode on Chatterton : — 

Her native cot she flashed upon his view. 

for we know also that Coleridge was always very lax in the 
use of his verbs, and could not, for the life of him, discover 
any error in his lines. 

Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 

Death came with friendly care. 
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oven after Lamb had pointed out to him, that there was 
iiiistako in them ; but because we regard all these error 
or improprieties in tlie main, as wholly trivial and unim 
pr)rtant, and because the aggregate number of them, in be 
works, cannot be very large. But we do object to sue] 
expressions a.s 

Then gazing, T beheld the long drawn street 
liive out, from end to end, full in the sun, 

With Austria’s fhousand^word and bayonet. 

Horse, foot, artillery— cannons rolling on 
Like blind slow storm-clouds— with the heat 
Of UTulevchped 

We do object to such false melody as 

’Twas a fair sight, yet sad, 

To see the tears run down the sweet blooms be had. 

Wo do object to such false rhymes a.s chanm — hraneJm ; doiu 
a~-umi ; lay her — prayer ; call her — taller ; are — her ; iwmtvs 
—frorn us ; divided — did ; harden — disregarding ; Prophet- 
of it ; lattice— tluit is ; setting— wrUien ; Jkmings— poems ; do 
ing— showing : within — green; mission— vis'um ; o'er me- 
glory ; moontide -suntide ; Jloirers — doors ; islands — silence , 
sajjice— flatteries ; mission — season^ cf-e., not by any mcaie 

because we consider the olVences more serious, for, in triitli 
tliey are ligliter still than those to wliich we do not inucli 
object, hut because we find them habitual. 

Lest our readers sbould suspect us of undue exaggeration 
We shall take up the first poem in Mrs. Browning’s collection, 
The^ Drama of rJxile, and exliibit in detail all the false rhynic\ 
ina[)propriuto expressions, and prosaic lines in it. 

Hero are the false rhymes: — angels— evangels ; keeping- 
stepping^ his— see ; raiment — lament; glories— floorwlse < 
pardon— guerdon ; norland — moorland ; dessert — unmeasured , 
atoms— fathomis ; vigil — eagle, (!) passions — exaltations ; nature 
— creature ; dazzle — Basil ; glances— ignorances ; gaol— soul , 
oixil — people ; aeeompted -trumpet ; ci'catures — natures ; vision 
— prison, with many others <»f a doubtful character. 

We are not of that sect of critics wlio abhor false rhymes 
altogether in all classes of poetry. Like Leigh Hunt, we can 
SCO much beauty, grotes(pio beauty, in them sometimes, 
especially in humorous pieces. But wc really cannot tolerate 
so many false rhymes in a single poem, and that poem not 
a humorous, hut a seiious, nay, a solemn, and, we will add, a 
subliiue one, principally written in blank verse! 

Hero are some liuoi from the same poem wliich wc consider 
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harsli and unmelodious. Wo might easily cnll out more if we 

had a mind:- Dost thou dream 

Of guarding some inonoiMjly in heaven 
Instead of earth ?— 

Hark ! the flow of the four rivers — 

The Eden scents no longer sensible - 
Soul-consunnnated made glorious.— 

Hero are some expressions, which are inappropriate and 
inelegant 

While our wings, outspreading, 

Double calms of whiteness 
Dropped superfluous brightness 
Down from star to star. 

And ffrand half vanishin'js 
Of the foregone things 
Witliin our eyes belated. 

I ilravo on with the worhl cxultingly, 

Obli([uely down the GodlLdit’s gradual tall — 

Indiviihuil aspect anti complexify. 

Of ^iratory oi h and interval^ 

Lost in the fluent motion of delight, 

I'oward the higli ends of Being be)ond sight — 

How all the f'raiid w<tr<ls were full laden ships ; 

Lat h .sailing onward, //vu« cmnuiatioii^ 

To .separate existence. 

Luciftr, To stand on, beckoning pity from without, 

.\tni deal in pathos of antithesis 

Of wliat VC MY’ re forsooth, and what ye are. 

Till the heavens' smooth (grooved thunder 
Spaunin}^ bach^ shall leave them clear, 

Ainl the angel.'*, smiling wondei. 

On either si<le and overhead the gate, — 

Show like a glittering and sustainc*! smoke 
Drawn to an apex. 

This way a goat leaps, with wild blank of boanl. 

Hero arc some wholo passages which wc do not like 

Then in odes of burning, 

Brake wc suddenly. 

Ami hung out the morning 
Broadly up the sky.— 

Or we drew 
Our music through 
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The noontide’s hush and heat and shine, 

And taught them our intense Divine — 

With our vital fiery notes 
All disparted hither, thither, 

Trembling out into the tether,-— 

Sensible uke beamy motes ! &c., 

I bounded with my panthers ! I rejoiced 
In my young tumolin^ lions, rolled together ! 

My stag— the river at his fetlocks— poised. 

Then dipped his antlers, through the golden weather, 

In the same ripple which the alligator. 

Left in his joyous troubling of the water. — 

So, in the universe’s 
Consummated undoing, 

Onr angels of white mercies 
Shall hover round the ruin ! 

Their wings shall stream upon the flame. 

As if incorporate of the same, 

In elemental fusion ; 

And calm their faces shall burn out, 

With a pale and mastering thought, 

And a steadfast looking of desire. 

From out between the clefts of fire— 

While they cry, in the Holy’s name 
To the final Restitution ! 

Listen to our loving ! 

So, when the day of God is 
To the thick graves accompted ; 

Awaking the dead bodies. 

The angel of the trumpet 
Shall split the charnel earth 
To the roots of the grave, 

Which never before were slackened, Ac. Ac. 

We trust our readers will not suspect us of any ill feeling 
towards Mrs. Barrett Browning, for (Iwelling so long on her im- 
perfections ; the fact is, we reverence and admire her too much 
to be able to put up with any defects in her. If we were at 
all disposed to treat her harslily, we might make endless game 
of the inappropriate expressions and false rhymes, and say 
many, many very rude things. We might, for instance, say, 
that Mrs. Browning must bo either of Irish extraction, because 
she rhymes creature with nature ; or of Cockney, be- 

cause she rhymes call her with taller ; or of French, because she 
cannot find a synonym for Ue in the English language, &a, &c., 
but we are not at all disposed, wo repeat, to treat her harshly ; 
and we allude to tlie spots in the sun, more in sorrow than 
in anger, more in the hope of seeing them removed, Uian of 
calling down public attention upon them. 
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Poets with a delicate ear for rausic, like Tennyson, often termi- 
nate eve^ stanza of a poem with the same words, and such 
terminations, when skillfully managed, have a most delicious 
effect. Mrs. Browning is a great adept in this art, but she 
occasionally carries it a little too far, and makes her endeavour 
to be melodious too apparent. The highest art, it must be 
remembered, hides the appeamnce of art We do not like, for 
instance, the “ Toll slowly'^ in the middle of every couplet in the 
Rhyme of the Duchess May : — 

I. 

In the belfry, one by one, went the ringers from the sun,— 

Tull slowly. 

And the oldest ringer said “ Ours is music for the Dead” 

When the rebecks are all done. 


Six abeles i’the kirkyard grow, on the northside in a row,— 

Toll slowly. 

And the shadows of their tops, rock across the little slopes 
Of the grassy graves below. 

III. 

On the south side and the west, a small river runs in haste,— 

I'oll slowly. 

And between the river flowing,— and the fair green trees a-growing. 
Do the dead lie at their rest. 

We do not also like the she said" in the opening and 
concluding lines of every stanza in the verses entitled The 
Mask 


1 have a smiling fac€^ she said, 

I have a jest for all I meet ; 

I have a garland for my head. 

And all its flowers are sweet, — 

And so you call me gay, she^aid. 

n. 

Grief taught to me this smile, she said, 

And Wrong did teach this jesting bold ; 

'Phese flowers were plucked from garden bed 
While a death-chime was tolled — 

And what now will you say ?— Sh® laid. 

“ The river floweth on” — at the end of every eighth lino, 
in A Romance of the Ganges, has a quaint but a pleasing musi- 
cal effect. We do not dislike it. 

Mrs. Browning’s works are not free from those occa.sionaI 
errors into which the generality of authors fall, when they are 
obliged to treat of things of which they cannot have person^ 
knowledge. We may instance one or two of these in this 
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vcry poem, A Rmmnce of the Omgea. Mrs. Brownin<v wa 
never in India, and all her knowledge of India is derivci 
from books. In the first place, she makes the heroine but 
a Hindu maiden, send a boat, 

A shell of cocon carven. 

with a lamp and flower inside, on the Ganges, and makes ho 
watch it with some other maidens. 

For when the boat hath carried the lamp 
Unquciiched till out of sight, 

The maidens are sure that love will endure, 

But love will fail with light. 

Now if she liad over been in this country, she would havt 
known that Hindu maidens never launch these lamps of lovo 
and that the custom is only prevalent among the Mohamedan^ 
of India. In the next place, she says, in a foot note to tin 
lines 

“ The rice is gathered from the plains 
To cast upon thine hair.” 

That “ the casting of rice upon the head, and the fixing ol 
* the band or tali about the neck, are parts of the Hindu 
‘ marriage ceremonial.'’ If she had travelled in our sultry 
climate, she would as.suredly have known that the casting of 
rice on the head” is not a part of the marriage ccremoniul, 
but a part of fwo believe) every Hindu ceremonial. It In 
simply an invocation of blo.ssings on the person on whose 
head the rice is cast. When a child is born, is betroth- 
ed, Is married, is invested with the sacred thread, (!v:c., all 
his relations, who arc oldcrtthan ho, cast handfuls of rice on 
him. Wo do not understand what Mrs. Browning means by 
fixing the tali or band on the neck. The custom, wo are sure, 
is not prevalent in Bengal. Then again, Mrs. Browning 
calls the Hindu go<l of lovo, llama Deva, instead of Cama 
Deva—a most ludicrous blunder !— and adds, that ho is ac- 
companied by the humming bird, instead of by bees. A little 
further on, she informs us that the Ganges is represented as 
a white woman with a water lily in her right hand, and in her 
left a lute, while the fact is that “ Gunga Mace” has four hands, 
and holds a lotus in one, a vessel of water in another, and 
lifts up the two others to bless her adorers. But wo are 
not disposed to point out more of these little errors, though 
there aro more, because, wo really think, that Mrs. Browning 
trips into them much more rarely than most authors. 
Wnen w^e recollect that Barry Cornwall once wrote a 
Hindu l>raina, in which tho Dmniatii Persona were Muttra, 


i 
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llajah, Dacoit, and Zemindar, in a most happy state of 
unconsciousness, that the first word is tlie name of a 
place, that the second means king, that the third means 
vuhkr, and that the last means landholder (tlio 13acoit, 
if wo remember rightly, was the virtuous hero !) wo can 
w(?ll be disposed to pardon such venial offences as Mrs. Brown- 
ing's, and regard them as no^ffences at all. 

Wo have now, we think, got over the unpleasant portion of 
our task. It only remains to show in what Mrs. Browning 
excels, and this duty is, to us, a source of sincere delight. 

We think Mrs. Browning bears a resemblance to Coleridge, 
rather than any other of our modern poets, both in tliought and 
expression. She has his loftiness and sublimity, though 
not his wildness. And she has also his mysticism and ob- 
scurity. Tliey aro both eminently religious. They are both 
great metaphysicians. They both mingle metaphysics with 
|)oetry, and poetry with metaphysics, and thotigh the 
i‘u>ion of such dissimilar agents cannot, of course, ho very 
valuable, it cannot bo denied, that in llieir bands, the coni- 
pound takes a most remarkable appearance. Above all, they 
hofh delight to quit the earth, and sail in the regions of imagi- 
nation, amidst clouds of every shape and colour, and occasional 
floods of overpowering sunlight. There cannot be much 
•lucstion, that (Nileridgo is the greater genius ; more wild, more 
original, more profound ; but ho cultivated his talents less assi- 
<]uously than Mrs. Browning has done. He permitted his 
niind to he overcome by his bodily infirmities. He, to use 
his own emphatic language — “w||)ced without hope." Tho 
consc([iionco is, that he is less vigorous, less coherent, less sys- 
tematic, we dare not say, ho is less delicate or less tender, 
(though Mrs. Barrett Browning, as a woman, might bo expected 
to excel in thc&c respects,) so long as Genevieve and Christabel 
ring in our ears ; and we shall not say ho is less polished or 
loss musical, for, with all his negligence, wo consider him ono 
of the most elegant, and certainly tho most melodious, of tho 
modern poets How his verses run into each other, and how 
aerial seems their combined effect ! With all her assiduity and 
diligence, Mrs. Browning must bo regarded ns a loss skilful 
voi-sifier than Coleridge, and greater ones than she— far greater 
ones indeed, must bow to nim, yea even Keats, and Sliellcy, 
and B 3 ron, and Wordsworth, must yield him precedence m 
this respect. It was a natural more than an ac(|uircd gift. 

< oleridge was born with “ lutes in hi.s rhyme." Not ono of his 
‘Contemporaries has been able to equal the “ linkc<l " and mclli- 
uiious sweetness of his verse. 
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The Drama of Exile is the longest noem of Mrs. Browning, 
but we do not consider it her best. Altnough it displays powers 
of no ordinary order, it must yield to Cam Ouidi WiTidows, 
and of course to The Seraphim. We think The Drama of 
Eodle is more disfigured with Mrs. Browning’s besetting faults 
than either of these poems. We could cull instances of false 
inflexion, and false grammar, ari^false rhymes, and obscurity, 
more abundantly from it, much more abundantly indeed, tlian 
from Casa Ouidi Windows, or The Seraphim. With all its sins, 
however, it is a poem of which no one need be^ ashamed 
There are passages in it of Miltonic grandeur and sublimity, 
No poet, since the days of the blind school-master of the Revo- 
lution, has been able to show us the Prince of Darkness in such 
vivid and soul-harrowing colours, or the first of men and 
women, in such a pathetic and tender light We had marked 
several passages for extract, but our limits will not permit us 
to indulge in the pleasure to the extent desirable. We must 
rather content ourselves with referring the reader to the book 
itself. There he will see Lucifer after his fall, unterrified, and 
hear him describe his defeat : — 

The lightnings holding open my scathed lids, 

And that thought of the Infinite of God, 

Drawn from the finite, speeding my descent ; 

When countless angel faces,— still and stern. 

Pressed out upon me from the level heavens, 

Adown the abysmal spaces 

There he will see Adam and Eve flying on from the sword 
glare, and never looking back, yet comforting each other in 
their desolation, 

Adam, Hast thou strength, 

Heloved, to look behind us to the gate ? 

Hige. Have I not strength to look up to thy face ? 

Adam. We need be strong : yon spectacle of cloud, 

Which seals the gate up to the final doom, 

Is God’s seal manifest. There seem to lie 
A hundred thunders in it, dark and dead ; 

The unmolten lightnings vein it motionless ; 

And, outward from its depth, the self-moved sword 
Swing.s slow its awful gnomon of red fire 
From side to side, — in pendulous horror slow — 

There he will see Gabriel in his glory, and his seraphic band 
dazzling the moon, and hoar him speak unto the fallen 
one 

I charge thee by the choral song wc sang, 

When up against the white shore of our feet. 

The depths of the creation swelled and brake, — 

And the new worlds, the beaded foam and flower 
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Of all that coil, — roared outward into space 
On thunder-edges,— leave the earth to God ! 

Or, jret, thou discrowned one, by the truth in me, 

Which God keeps in me, I would give away 
All,— save that truth, and His love over it, — 

To lead thee home again into the light, 

And hear thy voice <mant with the morning stars ; 

When their rays trct|||^ round them with much song, 

Sung in more gladne^^ 

And, lastly, there will he see, the words of the Promise, — 
streaking as it were the. eastern horizon, and breaking upon 
the banished family, with a brightness infinitely more glorious 
than the brightness of the morn. 

“EXILED BUT NOT LOST.“ 

The character of Eve is conceived with great delicacy, and 
is wonderfully well sustained. We cannot help transcribing a 
few lines from various parts of tho play, in order to give the 
reader some idea of it. When Adam draws her attention to 
tho angelic faces that throng the gate of Paradise, she patheti- 
cally replies : — 

Though wc were near enough to see tlicm shine, 

The shadow on thy face were awfullor, 

To me, at least, — than could appear their light. 

When Adam whispers— “ Night is near' —Eve says :— 

And God’s curse nearest. Let us travel back 
'‘And stand within the sword glare till we die ; 

Believing it is better to meet death 
Than suffer desolation. 

When Adam answers in anger tt^tlio upbraiding spirits of 
trees, and rivers, and hills, Eve expostulates with him, and 
entreats bis permission to reply to them less liarshly : — 
w — Adam ! shall I speak — 

I who spake once, to such a bitter end — 

* Shall I speak humbly now, who once was proud 'i 
I, schooled by sin to more humility 
Than thou hast, O mine Adam, O my king — 

Jtfy king, if not the world’s ? 

Here is a part of her reply to the spirits. It seems to us very 
tender : — 

For waa I not 

At that last sunset seen in Paradise, 

When all the westering clouds flashed out in throngs 
Of sudden angel-faces, face by face, 

All hushed and tolemn, as a thought of God 
Held them 8U8pcnde<l, — was I not, that hour, 

The lady of the worhl, princess of life, 

Mistress of feast and favour ? Could I touch 
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A rose with my white hand, but it became 
Redder at once ? Could 1 walk leisurely 
Along our swarded garden, but the grass ■ 

Tracked me with greenness ? Could I stand aside 
A moment underneath a cornel tree, 

Hut all the leaves did tremble as alive, 

Willi son^s of fifty birds, who were made glad, 

Jlecause f stood there ? Could I turn to Took 
With these twain eyes o^pne, now weeping fast, 

Now good for only weeping,— upon man, 

Angel, or beast, or bird, but each rejoiced 
liecause I looked on him ? Alas ! alas ! 

And is not this much woe, to cry ‘ alas !’ 

Speaking of joy ? And is not this more shame, 

'I'o have made the woe myself, from all that joy ? 

'I'o have stretched mine hand, and plucked it from the tree, 

And chosen it for fruit r* Nay, is not this 

Still most despair, to have halved that bitter fruit, 

And ruined, so, the sweetest friend I have, 

Turning the Greatest to mine enemy ? 

Adam, I will not hear thee speak so. 

Thcro is a deeper tenderness still, in the following lines, in 
another part of the book ; — 

Eve. * * * Love said to me, — ‘ do not die,’ 

And I replletl, — ‘oh ! Love, I will not die. 

I exiled, and I will not orphan Love.’ 

Hut now it is no ehoicc of mine to die — 

My heart throbs from me. 

If we wore disposed to point out stray liniB of bcaii|^ frum tli'- 
poem, wo could quote myriads of such us these:— 

IIKAUTT. 

As form, when eoIoiirles<i, 

Is nolhing lo llie eye; (hat pine-tree theiv, 

Without its black and green, being all a blank , 

So, without love, is beauty undisoerned 
lu man or angel. — 

EVE ON Satan’s overthrow. 

The starry harmony remote. 

Seems measuring the heights from whence he fell. 

But as wo arc of opinion, that sucli stray lines cannot convev 
any adequate or just idea of the poem, wo shall (against our ex- 
pressed intention) make room for ono long extract, to justify 
our praise. It is taken indiscriminately from al>out ton 
passages which wo had selected for insertion. 

Ere. 0 Adam, .yiam ! by that name of Kvo— 

Thine Eve, thy life— -which Miiitimuc little now, 

Seeinrr that 1 confess myself thy death 
An<l thine undocr, as the snake was mine,— 

1 do a«ljiiro thee, put me straight away, 
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Together with my name. Sweet, punish me ! 

0 Lore, be just 1 and, ere we pass beyond 
The light cast outward by the fiery sword, 

Into the dark which earth must be to us, 

Bruise my head with thy foot, —as the curse said 
My seed shall the first tempter’s : strike with curse, 

As God struck in the garden I and as Ho, 

Being satisfied with justice and with wrath. 

Did roll His thunder^^ntlcr at the close, — 

Thou, peradventure, mayst at last recoil 
To some soft meed of mercy. Strike, iny lord ! 

I, also, after tempting, writhe on ground ; 

And I would feed on ashes from thine hand, 

As suits me, O my tempted I 

Adam, My beloved, 

Mine Eve and life — I have no other name 
For thee or for (he sun than what ye are, 

My blessed life and light ! If we hnve fallen. 

It is that we have sinned,— tec : God is just ; 

And, since His curse doth comprehend us both, 
ft must be that His balance holds the weights 
Of first and last sin on a level. What ! 

Shall I, who had not virtue to stand straight 
Among the hills of Eden, here assume 
To mend the justice of the perfect God, 

By piling up a curse upon His curse. 

Against thcc — thee — 

Eve. For so, perchance, tliy (joiI 
Might take thee into grace for scorning me ; 

Thy wrath^ainst the sinner giving proof 
Of inward^rogation of (he sin! 

And so, the blessed angels might come down 
And walk with thcc as erst,— I think they would, — 

Because I was not near to make them sad, 

Or soil the rustling of their innocence. 

Adam. They know me. I am deepest in the guilt. 

If last in the transgression. 

Eve, Thou ! 

Adam. If God, 

Who gave the right and joyance of the world 
Noth unto thee and me, — gave thee to me. 

The best gift last ; the last sin was the worst. 

Which sinned against more complement of gifts 
And grace of giving. God ! I render back 
Strong benediction and perpetual praise 
From mortal feeble lips (os incense smoke, 

Out of a little censer, may fill heaven,) 

That thou, in striking my benumbed hands, 

And forcing them to drop all other boons 
Of beauty, and dominion, and dcdiglit, — 

Hast left this well-beloved Eve — this life 
Within life — this best gift between their palms, 

In gracious compensation. — 

We turn the page over reluctantly. There is much more 
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as good in it, or better, especially where Adam speaks of tho 
consolation which he derives from his partner, in his affliction. 

A flam. Because with her^ I staml 

Upriuht, as far as can be in this fall, 

And look away from heaven, which doth acdhse me, 

And look away from earth, which doth convict me, 

Into her face; and crown my discrown’d brow 
Out of her love ; and pAthe thought of her 
Around nie, for an Eden Tull of birds.r- 

If the reader wish for more extracts, we must refer him 
to the book itself. Turn to the speech, “ Ah, yo talk tho 
same, ” in page 31, or to tho Lament of the Spinis at page 45, 
commencing from “ I wail,— I wail, now bear my charge to- 
day, down to 

We were obedient— what is this convulses 
Our blameless life with pangs and fever pulses? 

Or to tlio grand, (ho glorious, the sublime speech of Adam, 
commencing with the words, “ And also tho sole bearer of tlio 
seed, at page 73, and concluding with the words “ And to this 
End of Death and the hereafter 1" at page 75. Some of the 
lines in tho Latnent of the Spirits, to which wo have referred,— 
for intanco, such as 

Lo ! my lions scenting 

The blood of wars roar ho.ll•^c and unrelenting, 

strike us as very much in tho manner of ^loridgc, and some 
of tho turns of expression in Adam s speech, the last passage 
to which wo have referred, seem to us i>crfectly Shaksperian. 

If Mrs. Browning’s long poems were lobe arranged in the 
order of merit — tlicy would stand thus : The Scrai>hi)n—Casit 
Ouidi Windotvs — The Drama of Ej lie, — rrornethnu^ Dound. 
Nowit will bo evident to the reader, that our space will not per- 
mit us to criticise each of these poems at lengllt, or to give as 
copious extracts from them all, as we Itavo done from The 
Druma of Exile, We must content ourselves with ono isolated 
passage from Cam Guidi Windmm, and one or two of modeiato 
lengtli from The Seraphim, 

Vasa Guidi Windows h tho latest production of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s pen, written shortly after tho birth of her eldest cliild, to 
whom a tender allusion is made at the conclusion. The pass- 
age whicli wo have marked for quotation, has been praised high- 
ly, but justly, in a recent number of Frasers Magazine, 

I love no peace, which is not fellowship 
And which includes not mercy. I would have 
Rather, tho raking of the guns across 
The world, and shrieks .against licaven's architra\c — 
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Rather, the struggle in the slippery fosse 
Of (lying men and horses, and the wave 

Blood-bubbling Baoiigh said I By Christ’s own cress, 

And by the faint heart of my womanhood. 

Such things are better than a peace which sits 
Beside the hearth in self commended mood, 

And takes no thought how wind and rain by fits 
Are howling out of doors against the good 
Of the poor wanderer. WhalR Your peace admiU 
Of outside anguish while it sits at home ? 

I loathe to take its name upon my tongue— 

It is no peace. ’Tis treason, stiff with doom — 

■’Tis gagged despair, and inarticulate wrong, — 

Annmilatcd roland, stifled Rome, 

Dazed Naples, Hungary fainting ’nealh the thong, 

And Austria wearing a smooth olive leaf 
On her brute forehead, while her hoofs outpress 
The life from these Italian souls, in brief. 

O Lord of Peace, who art Lord of Righteousnrss, 

Constrain the anguished world from sin and grief, 

Pierce them with conscience, purge them with redress. 

And give us peace which is no counterfeit — 

There is much vigor in the lines — few women can write 
with such masculine energy. 

The Seraphim, wliich seems to us the best of Mrs. Browning's 
efforts, is well sustained throughout, and is, in many places, per- 
fectly sublime. Wo have met with no obscfiro passages in it — 
not one, and the rhymes and melody are seldom out of tune, 
and harsh." Two Sefaphs, Ador tho Strong, and Zerah the 
l^iright One, arc supposed to Huger outside the Gate of Heaven, 
wliich is shut, while all the other Angels have directed them- 
selves toward tho earth, at the command of the Most High, 
to witness tlve crucifixion. While tho ‘pomp angelical’ sinks 
beneath them, and the roar of its descent dies 
‘ To a still sound, a.s fliuiider into rain’, 

and the lingerers can behold no more than 

A fall 

And eddy of wings innumcrous, crossed 
By trailing curls that have not lost 
The glittor of the (lo<l-i>inHe shed 
On each bowlMl angel's head 1 
Ami gleamed between by liands that fling 
Up homage, like retorted nays. 

From high instinct of worshipping, 

And habitude of praise, — 

they turn their discourse on the great events about to trans])iro. 
Hear them speak : — 

Ador. Zerah, do not wait to sec. 

Ills voice — the voice that thrills ui so 
As we our harp-strings— uttered Oo^ 

Behold the Holy in his woe — 
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And all are gone, save thee and— 

Zerah, Thee I 

Ador. I stood the nearest to the throne^ 

What time the voice said go. 

And whether I was moved alone 
By the storm-pathos of the tone, 

Which swept through Heaven the alien name of woe ! 
Or that the subtle glory broke 
Through my strong and shtelding wings, 

Bearing to my finite essence, 

Incapacious of their presence. 

Infinite imaginings — 

None knoweth, save Uie Throned who spoke. 

But I, who, at Creation, stood upright, 

And heard the God-breath move, 

Shaping the words that lightened— “ Be there light,”— 
Nor trembled but with love ; 

Now fell down tremblingly, 

My face upon the pavement where I towered ; 

As if that mine immortal were o’erpowered 
By God’s eternity 1 

Zerah. Let me wait! — let me wait ! — 

Ador. Oh, gaze not backward through the gate ! 

God fills our heaven with God’s own solitude 
Till all its pavements glow : 

His God-head being no more subdued 
By itself, to glories low 
Which seraphs can sustain, 

What if thou, in gazing so. 

Should behold but only one 
Attribute, the veil umlonc — 

And that the one to which we press 
Nearest, for its gentleness — 

Ay, His love! 

How the deep ecstatic pain 

Thy being’s strength would capture ! 

Without a lanj^uagc for the rapture, 

Without a music strong to come 
And set the adoration free, 

For ever, ever, wouldst thou be 
Amid the general chorus dumb, 

(lod-slrickcn to Seraphic agony! — 

Or, brother, what if on thine eyes 
In vision bare should rise 
The life-fount, whenee His hand did gather 
With solitary force 
Our immortalities I — 

Straightway how thine own would wither, 

Falter like a human breath, — 

And shrink into a point like death, 

Bv gazing on its source ! 

My words have imaged dread. 

Meekly hast thou bent thine head. 

And dropt thy wings in languishmeut, 

Overclouding foot and face ; 

I As if God’s throne were eminent 
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Before tbee, in the place. 

Yet not — not so, 

0 loving spirit and meek, dost thou fulfil 
All motions of the One pre-eminent Will, 

Which stirreth unto will and act our natures 

As human souls do stir the fleshly creatures. ^ 
Not for obeisance, but obedience, 

Give motion to thy wings ! Dejmrt from hence — 
The voice said ‘ Go.’ 

Zerah. Beloved, T depart. 

Ilis will is as a spirit within n\y spirit; 

A portion of the being I inherit — 

His will is mine obedience. 1 resemble 
A flame all umleliled, though it tremble — 

1 go and tremble. Love me, O beloved ! 

0 thou, who stronger art. 

And standest ever near the Infinite, 

Pale with excelling light ! 

Love me, beloved ! me, more newly made, 

More feeble, more alraid — 

And let me hear with mine th^ pinions moved. 

As close and gentle as the loving arc ; 

That love being near, heaven may not seem so far. 
Ador. I am near thee, and I love thee ; 

Were I loveless, from thee gone. 

Love is round, beneath, above thee — 

God, the Omnipresent One. 

Spread the wing, and lift the brow — 

Well-beluve«l, what fearcst thou ? 

Zerah. 1 fear, — I fear — 

Ador. What fear ? 

Zerah. The fear of earth — 

Ador. Of earth, the God-create and beautiful ? 
From whence the sweet sea-music hath its birth, 

And vernal forests lift their leaves in tune 
Beneath the gracious, water-leading moon ? 

Where every night, the stars do put away 
Meekly its darkness dull, 

And look their spirit-light into the clay ? 

Where every day, the kingly sun doth bless 
More lovingly than kings. 

And stir to such harmonious happiness 
All leafed and reeded things, 

It seems as if the joyous shout which burst 
From angel lifis to see him first, 

Had left a silent echo in his ray 'i 

Zerah. Of earth— the (lod-creatc and Gixl-aocurst : 

Where man i«, and the thorn : 

Where winds and waves have borne, 

Where sun and star can roll. 

No tune, no shining to the human soul : 

Where Eden’s lapsing rivers all are dry. 

And in their stead, do flow perpetually, 

Do flow and flow hot streams ot human tears — 
Where Eden’s tree of life no more uproars 
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Its spiral leaves and fruitage, but instead 
The yew-tree bows its melancholy head, 

And all the under-grasses kills and seres. 

Ador, A fear of earth, the weak ? 

Wlmre men that faint, do strive for crowns that fade ; 
And stoop to clasp metallic heaps conveyed 
From the green sward their delving labour scars — 
When upright they might stand, and view the stars. 
Where, having won the winning which they seek, 
They lie beside the sceptre and the gold. 

With flcshless hands that cannot wield or hold ; 

And the stars shine in their unwinking eyes ? 

Zerah. Of earth the terrible : 

Where the blind matter brings 
An awful potence out of impotence, 

And all the spiritual prostrated lies, 

Jlcfore the things of sense : 

Where the strong human will saith “ ay” or “ no,” 
Because the human pulse is <piick or slow — 

Where stronger Love succumbeth unto Change, 

With only his own ineiuorics, for revenge ; 

And where the fearful mystery — 

Ador. Called Death ? 

Zerah. Nay 1 Death is fearful ; but who saith 
‘To die,’ is comprehensible. 

What’s fearfuller, thou knowest well, 

'I'liough its utterance be not for thee. 

Lest it blanch thy lips from glory — 

Ay ! the cursed thing that moved 
Its shadow of ill, long times ago, 

Across our heaven’s own shining floor ! 

And when it vanished, some who were 
On thrones of holy empire there, 

Did reign — were seen — were — never more — 

Come nearer, 0 beloved ! 

Ador. I am near thee. Didst thou bear thee 
Ever to this earth ? 

Zerah, Before ! — 

When thrilling from his hand along 
Its lustrous path with spheric song. 

The earth was deathless, sorrowless. 

Then, fearless, angel feet might press 
The grasses brightening with their feet— 

For GoiVs own voice did mix it* sound 
In a solemn confluence oft 
With the rivers’ llowinjr round. 

And the life tree’s waving soft. 

Beautiful now earth, and strange 1 
Ador. H:ist thou seen it since— the change f 
Zerah. Nay I or wherefore should I fear 
To look uj>on it now ? 

I have beheld the ruined things 

Only in depicturings 

Of angels sent on earth-ward mission ; 

Strong one, o’en upon thy brow 

i 
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When, with task completed, given 
Back to us, in that transition 
I have beheld thee silent stand, 

Abstracted in the seraph band— 

Without a smile in heaven. 

Ador. Then thou wert not one of those 
Whom the loving Father chose, 

In visionary pomp to sweep 
O’er Judea's passy places. 

O’er the shepherds and the sheep,— 

Though thou art so tender ? — dimming. 

All the stars except one star. 

With their brighter, kinder faces ; 

And using heaven’s own tune in hymning, — 

Wliile deep response from earth’s own mountains ran, — 

“ Peace upon earth— goo<1 will to man.” 

Zerah. ” Glory to God !” — I said Amen afar. 

And they who from that earth-ward mission are, 

Within mine ears have told. 

That the seven evei lasting Spirits did hold 
With such a sweet and prodigal constraint. 

The meaning yet the mystery of the song, 

The while they sang it, on their natures strong ; 

That, gazing down on earth’s dark stedfastness. 

And speaking the new peace in promises. 

The love and pity made their voices faint 

Into that low and tender music, kee])ing 

'fhe place in heaven, of what on earth, is weeping. 

Ador. Peace upon earth I Come down to it. 

Zerah, Ah me 

I hear thereof uncomprehendingly. 

Peace where the tempest— where the sighing is — 

And worship of the hlol, ‘stea^l of His r 
Ador. Yea, Peace, where lie is. 

Zerah. He ! 

Say it again. 

Ador, Where lie i.s. 

Zerah. Can it he 

That earth retains a tree 

W’hose leaves, like Kdeii foliage, can he swayed 

By hrenthing of Ilis >oiee, nor shrink and ta(le ? 

Ador. There in a tree !— it hath no leaf nor root ; 

Fpon it hangs a eurse for all its fruit’ 

Its shadow on His liead is laid. 

For He, the erowned Son, 

Hath left His crown and ihroiu*,' - 
Walks earth in Adam’s clay, 

Kve’s snake to briiisi* and slay — 

Zerah. Walks earth in clay ? 

Adxyr. And walking in the clay whicli.He <Teated, 

He through it shall touch death. 

Our extract b a very lon^r ono, but what reader would winli 
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it sliorter ? Is it not beautiful ? We hardly know what to 
admire most, — the dramatic power displayed m the lines, 

Did reign— were seen— were never more— 

Come nearer, O beloved I 

in which the young and timid angel is represented as shudder- 
ing at evil, and unable to name the Prince of Darkness with- 
out an unconscious tremor,— or the sublimity of the distant 
response, 

‘ Glory to God’— I said Amen afar! 

or tlie luxuriant imagery in the description of the beauty of 
the earth, 

Of eartli the God-create and beautiful, 

From whence the sweet sca-inusic hath its birth ; 

or the deej) human interest which breaks out at tho conclusion, 
There is a tree !— it hath no leaf or root, 

Upon it hangs a curse for all its fruit. 

Mrs. Drowning is peculiarly conscientious in acknowledging 
her obligations to otliers ; she borrows rarely,— but when slio 
borrows, however distantly or little, she gives us the source from 
wltenco tho light is drawn. In a poem on Sounds she has the 
following lines : — 

“ Half mystical and half pathetic, 
l/ikc a iiighing in a dream. ’ 

And altliough tho idea is perfectly original,— she has put a 
foot note to the pas.sagG, in which she informs us tl»at she 
owes tho music oi it to tho following beautiful lines by her 
valued friend John Kenyon 

While floating up — bright ftjrms ideal. 

Mistress or frieiul around me stream ; 

Half sense supplied, and half i<lcnl, 

Like music mingling in a dream. 

We may therefore inform her that she has unconsciously 
put Shakspear’s well known simile in Troiliis and Cressida, 

And like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane 
Be shook to air. 

into the mouth of Ador, 

Like a desert lion shaking 
Dows of silence from its mane. 

Wo were very anxious to make some extracts from the second 
part of the Seraj)liim, in which tlie two Angels are represented 
as hanging in mid-air above Judea, — a little apart from the 
visible Angelic hosts, but the length of our first extract does not 
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leftvo us at liberty to do so. Wo must liowover make room for 
the opening lines : — 

A(Jor. Reloved ! <lost Ihoii sec ? — 

Zerah. Thee,— tlice. 

Tliy bunting eyes already are 
Grown wild and mournful its a star, 

Whose occupation is for aye 
To look upon (he place of day, 

Whereon (hou lookest now ! 

The crown is fainting on thy brow 
To (he likeness of a cloud — 

Thy forehead’s self, a little bowctl. 

From its aspect hidi and holy, — 

As it woidd in met^ncss meet 
Some Seraphic melancholy. 

Thy very wings that lately (lung 
An outline clear, do dicker here, 

And wear to each a shadow hung. 

Dropped across thy feet. 

Tn tliese strange contrasting glooms, 

Stagnant with the scent (►f tombs, 

Seraph faces, 0 my brother, 

Sliow awfully to one another. 

A(l<)r. Dost thou see? 

Zerah. Even so — I see 

Our empyreal company ; 

Alone (lu* memory of their brightnc.s.s 
Left in them, as in thee ; 

The eir< le upon eiide,— tier on tier, 

Piling earth’s hemi.sphere 
With heavenly infuuteness ; 

Above us and around, — 

Straining the blue horizon like a bow ; 

Their songful lips divorced from all sound ; 

A daikness glidin'^ down their silvery glances, — 

Ilowing their stcadfa.st solemn countenance'^, 

A> if they hcani Go<l speak, and could not glow. 

Ador. Look downward ! dost thou see 't 

Zerah. And wouldst thou press that vision on my words 

Doth not the changed earth 

Speak loud enough of change and jeopardy 

Without my witness ? 

We slioiild not do justice to Mrs. Browning's powers, if wo 
were to omit tho Epilogue of tho poem 

THE EPILOUUK. 


My song is done 1 

My voice that long hath faltered shall be still. 
I’he mystic darkness drops from Calvary’s hill, 
Into the common light of this day’s sun. 
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ir. 

I see no more Thy cross, 0 holy Slain ! 

I hear no more the horror and the coil 
Of the great world’s turmoil, 

Feeling Tliy coiintenanee too yell 

Of demons sweeping past it to their prison. 

The skies, that turned to darkness with Thy pain, 
Make now a summer’s day, — 

And on my changed ear, that Sabbath bell 
Itecord.s how Christ is risen. 
in. 

And I— ah ! what am I 
'I'o counterfeit with faculty earth-darkened 
Seraphic brows of light. 

And Seraph language never used nor hearkened ? 
Ah me ! wliat word that Seraphs say, could come 
From moufli so used to sigh.s — so soon to lie 
Sighless, because then breathless, in the tomb ? 


Hright ministcr.s of God and grace !— -of grace 
He(;ause of God! — whether ye bow adown, 

In your own heaven, before the living face 
Of Him who died, and deathless wears the crown — 

Or whcllier at this hour, yc haply are 
A near, arouml me, hiding in the night 
Of this permitted ignorance, your light, 

This feebleness to spare,— 

Forgive me, tliat mine carlldy heart should dare 
Shape images of unincarnatc spirits. 

And lay upon flieir burning lips a thought 
Damp with the weeping which mine earth inheiits, 

Ami while ye find in such hoarse music, wrought 
'I'o copy yours, a cadence all the while 
or sin and sorrow— only pitying smile ! — 

Ye know to pity, wml. 

V. 

I too may haply smile another day, 

At the far recollection of this lay, 

When God may call me in your midst to dwell. 

To hear your most sweet music’s miracle, 

And see your wondrous faces. May it be, 

For Ilis remembered sake, the Slain on rood, 

Who rolled Ilis earthly garment red in blood, 
n'reading the wine pre».s) that the weak, like me. 

Before His heavenly throne should walk in white. 

Tt would be an insult to the reader’s judgment to point out 
the grace,— the beauty— tlio solemnity,— the pathos of such a 
conclusion. * Worthy of tlie subject is the strain ! 

Several of the minor poems in Mrs. Browning’s works, pro- 
mise to last for ages— beloved by ail thoughtful men, if not 
popular i^itli the multitude. The Rommnt of the Page is ex- 
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and in parts very tender. The conclusion reminds us of 
’ Coleridge in his happiest vein : 

Inf^emisco^—ijigemist'o! 

From the convent on tlie sea, 

Now it sweepGth solemnly ! 

The Lay of tlie Brown dioaary, is very wild and dreamlike : 

Whilo — oh — soft ! Her apeakinpr so interwouml 
Of the dim and the sweet, *tis u twilight of sound, 

And floats through the ehiimber, 

are verses which may bo ap])lied to the fair authoress of the 
poem herself. The conclusion of the secoml part, in which the 
lady starts from slumber, and finds 

There is nought. The great willow, her lattle*' before 
Large drawn in the moon lieth calm on the liner, 

leealls Tennyson’s Marianna to our mind,— and lier dreary 
apartment : 

Hut wh(iu tlie moon was very low. 

And wild winds bound within their cell, 

The shadow of the |x>j)liir fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 

A Romince of the Ganges, with all its faults, is very gooil. 
We like the lines. 

The maiden Lnti wateheth 
Wliere (inwardly they float, 

'I'li.il )o<ik in her tiil.iting eves 
Might seem to driv* lier Imi.h 

And aLo 

'['lie liltle maiden eometh, 

She eometh ^hy atid vlow, 
i ween, “he seeth through her lids, 

Tlu‘y drop aduwn so low. 

Hut our chief favorites are. The Bomance of (he Saun’s XesI , — 
A Chihl Asleep — .1/// Doir.s — The Sea-niew — The Hovne of 
Vlouils — Wisdom unapplied — A Song against Singing — Cow- 
per 8 Grace — Cafaniut to Cana-rns , — and some others which we 
liave not now upon the muster roll of our memory. 

Wo do not think Mr.s. Lrowning succeeds in the sonnet as 
well as in the average of lier small iiiece*^ in other measures. We 
fear slio finds it a Procrustes’ bed, and though not a fijw of tlio 
nearly fifty sonnets .she includes in her first volume, are nobly 
conceived, there are not more than a dozen, if so many, that are 
as nobly executed. The thought in several of them is not fully 
or properly developed ; and tlio versification in even more, is 
rough and harsh. Two or three are so obscure, that we confess, 
wc cannot understand tlicm. The sonnet on a PoHrait of 
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Wwdmorih^ by the vnfortnnate Haydon ^ — may bo regarded 
as an ordinary specimen, neither better nor worse tlian the ' 
ordinary run. 

ON A PORTBAIT OP WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworth upon Ilclvellyn ! Let the cloud 
Ebb audibly along the mountain wind, 

Then break against the rock, and sliow behind 
The lowland valleys floating uj) to crowd 
The sense with beauty. He^ with forehead bowLMl 
And humblc-lidded eyes, as one inclined 
Before the sovran thought of his own mind, 

And very meek with inspirations proud,— 

Takes here his rightful place as poet-priest 
By the high altar, singing praise and prayer 
To the higher Heavens. A noble vision free. 

Our Ilaydon’s hand hath tlung out from the mist ! 

No portrait this, with Academic air — 

Tliis is the poet and his poetry. 

We shall conclude our extracts with the verses on (7ot';pc/’\s 
Omve^ but we entreat the reader to peruse the others we have 
named, from the book itself 

cowper’s grave. 


It is a place where poets crowned may fed the heart's decaying,— 

It is a place where haiipy saints may weep amid their pr.ij'ing : 

Yet let the grief and humbleness, as low as silence, languish ! 

Earth surely now may give her calm to whom she gave her anguish. 

n. 

O poets ! from a maniac’s tongue, was poured the deathless singing ! 

O Christians ! at your cross of hope, aliopdess haml was clinging ! 

0 men ! this man, in brotherhood, your weary patlis beguiling. 

Groaned inly while he taught you peace, and died while ye were smiling ! 

HI. 

And now, what time ye all may read through dimming tears his story, 
How discord on the music fell, ami darknc'.s on the glory, 

And how, when one b^'ono, sweet sounds ami wandering lights departed, 
lie wore no less a loving face because so broken-hearted ; 


He shall be strong to sanctify the poet’s high vooatinn. 

And Ih)w the meekest Christian down in meeker adoration • 

Nor ever shall he be, in praise, by wise or gooil forsaken ; 

Named softly, ns the household name of one whom God hath taken. 


With quiet sadness and no gloom, I learn to think upon him, 

With meekness, that is gratefulness to God. wliose heavtm hath won him- 
Who sullered once the mu<lne.'S-<’loud, to His own lo\e to hliml him— 

But gently led the blind along where lircath and bird could fiml him ; 
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VI. 

Ami wrought within Iiis shattered brain, such miick poetic senses 
A'! hills have language for, and stars, harmonious inlluences ! 

The pidse of dew upon (he grass, kept his within its number ; 

And silent shadows from the trees refreshed Iiim like a slund)er. 

VII. 

WiM timid hares were drawn from woods to diare lii«t l»oim‘ <':nes 3 e‘<, 
rp-looking to his human eyes with sylvan tendernesses : 

'fhe very world, by God’s constraint, fiom falst'hood’s ways removing, 
It> women and ils men became beside him, true and lo\ing. 

VIII. 

Hut while, in blindness he remained unconscious of the gui<ling, 

And things provided came without the sweet sense of ])roviding, 

He testified this solemn truth, though phren/y desolated— ° 

Xor man, nor nature satisty, whom only God crcate<l! 


Like a sick child that knoweth not his mother wliilc she Messes 
And drops upon his burning brow, the coolnc^s ot’ her kisM's ; 

That turns his fevered eyes around My molln-r! where’s my mollicr*''" 
A" if such tender words and looks could come from any other ! — 

X. 

Ihe fever gone, with leaps of heart, he secs her bending o’er him ; 

Her face all pale from watcliiul lovi*, the unweary lo^e slic bore iiim !— 
Thus, woke the poet from tlie dre.ani, his life’s long fever ga\e him, 
beneath those deep pathetic Eyes, which closed in death, to save him ! 


Tims ? Oh, not thus ! no type of earth could image that awaking, 

^Vhercln lie scarcely heard (he tdiant of seraphs, round him breaking. 

Or felt the new immortal throb of soul from body parted; 

But felt those eyes alone^ and knew “ A/y Saviour ! not deserted !” 

XII. 

Deserted ! who h:.th dreamt that when the cross in darkness rested, 

Hpon the Victim’s hidden face, no love was manifested 'f 
M hat frantic hands outstretched have e’er the atoning <lrons a\ci tcil, 
What tears have washed them from (he soul, that one should be deserted'* 

XIII. 

Deserted ! God could separate from His oivn essence rnllu'r : 

And Adam’s sins have swi-pt between the righteous Son and Father; 

^ ca, once, Iminanucl’s orphan’<i cry, His univcr>e hath shaken — 

H went up single, ccholcss, “ My God, I am forsaken !” 

xiv. 

Hw'cntup from the Holy’s lips amid his lost creation, 

lhat, of the lo'<t, no son should use those words of desolation 

1 hat eirth’s worst phrenzies, marring hope, should mar not hope’s fruition, 

And I, on Cowper's ^racc, should see his rapture, in a vision ! 

Tliis is poetry, — true poetry,— poetry worthy of \Vor<ls- 
woi til’s own pen. We dare not oiler a word of comment on it. 
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Mrs. /browning is still a very young woman, and great things 
may therefore be expected of her. We have never had tlio 
pleasure of seeing her personally, but we have been assured 
that her countenance is most prepossessing, and her demean- 
our most unassuming and gentle. “ In person she is slender 
‘ and 'pdiie, her voice very soft and low ; her complexion pale ; 
‘ her eyes and hair dark,— the latter being very long and hang 
* ing down her neck/' Many persons who know her and the 
family well, and have known them for years, are totally uncon- 
scious of her immense and extraordinary attainments, which 
she knows how to veil with feminine modesty. She read 
Orcok when very young, spontaneously,— indeed, against her 
father's command — with the family tutor Hugh 13oyd, to whose 
memory she has devoted two exquisite sonnets ; and sIk' 
made such rapid progress in that language, that at the age of 
twelve years she finished cither a translation or an imitation 
of the earlier books of Ilonwr, and a few years after published 
her fine translation of jEachjlus. At the ago of fifteen she 
gave to the world a philosophical poem called an Essay on 
Mind, but as it is not included in her collected works, we have 
not noticed it, although we think parts of it have great merit. 
She has suflercd much in her domestic life. Among her affiic- 
tions, may bo mentioned the death of her brother Edward, 
who was drowned before her eyes while swimming in the 
Torbay. She always loved seclusion, and after the distressing 
accident, until her marriage, she led a life of (luiet retirement, 
mixing little with the society of the great Babylon in whicli 
she lived. All who know her bear witne.ss to the modesty of 
her deportment, ami the generosity of her character, as all who 
are conversant with her productions bear witness to the rich- 
ness, the intensity and the manly strength, as well as the 
delicacy, the tcnderncs.s, and the feminine and pious humility, 
of her mind. 
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^RT. II. — 1. De Villiers Almanac for 1834. 

*2. Advertiser and Mail Netcspaper. 

3. Port Elizabeth Telegraph, 

Now that the E. I. Company’s Netc Furlough ReguLilions 
permit their servants, when sick, to visit England on terms 
nearly as favourable as the old rules allowed of their procejod- 
to the Cape of Oood Hope and the other eastern colonies, 
few, probably, will resort there, on sick certificate, as in days 
past. But there are in India many, who, grateful for benefits 
received, in health restored and energies recruited, look back, 
with pleasure and interest, on their days of leave s[)ent at the 
Cape. Others, about to retire from the service, have thought 
of South Africa as a country to settle in comfortably, and 
wherein to rear and start their children fairly. We propose, 
therefore, to briefiy describe the present slate of the Capo 
Colony ; and to enumerate some of its advantages as a field 
for retired Indian Ofiicers, with families, having a pension and 
a small sum of money as available capital, to immigrate to and 
settle in. 

Few men on retiring from India can afibrd to settle in 
hmd ; for how far will a Major’s pension and ,t* 3,000 go there, 
111 providing for a wile and half a dozen children:' Now at 
the Cape, an income and capital of that amount will render a 
man comfortable and independent, and will enable him to start 
his sons respectably, and to marry his daughters hajipily. And 
when the Cape’s central position on the globe, its comparative 
age as a European settlement, and the peculiar constitution 
of its general society, are borne in mind, many men will, we 
think, be inclined to prefer it as a home, to most of the new, 
more bustling and convict-populated Australian Colonies. 

The Honorable Company’s Officers enjoy, with those of the 
Queen’s army, the privilege of the remission of a part of the 
price of land, when settling for good at the Cape. 

The British possessions in tSoulliern Africa extend over 
an area nearly as large as that of France. Hiey lie between 
the .30th and 3oth degrees of South Latitude, and the 17tli 
and 28tli of East Longitude. Tlieir only exposed frontier is 
on the north, where the boundary stretches across the Continent 
from east to west, and measures some 700 miles. Tribes of 
Namaquaas and Bosjemans are located along its we.stern end and 
centre; and “the Fransvat Republic” of Dutch farmers, “ tlio 
Sovereignty” (recently abandoned by the British Government, 
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and left an independent community), and tribes of Caffres 
own the territory bordering on its eastern end. Everywhere 
else, it is bounded on all sides by the sea : the sweep of the 
coast being some 1 ,200 miles in length. 

Within tiiis extensive area, there are large tracts of arid 
territory, and ranges of bare hills not susceptible of cultivation 
or improvement ; but there are also many extensive districts 
and fine valleys possessing a rich soil, and productive of every- 
thing requisite for man’s necessity and comfort, and which 
might be made to yield and produce three times as much as 
they now do. 

Labour is the ^reat, and nearly the only, want of the Colony ; 
a full and judiciously timed supply of Scotch, English aiul 
German labourers would do very much in developing the vast 
resources of the country,* when set to till its lands, work its 
ores, prune its vines, and fell its forest trees. 

At present the whole population does not exceed 300,000 souls, 
inclusive of the Caffre, Fingoe, Hottentot and other semi-savage 
subjects : about 75,000 of these are Europeans ; and 40,000 of 
the whole number reside in and near the capital. Cape Town. 

Tiie Cape now may very fairly be considered the centre of 
the civilized world, for it is nearly equally close to all the coun- 
tries around it. Only twenty-five days steaming from London 
and from Melbourne; very near India; not far from America; 
quite close to Rio and Mauritius. So placed geographically, 
as to be the most convenient half-way house and halting place 
for the many thousand ships and steamers now traversing the 
ocean in all directions. 

In Cape Town, men from all nations are met w ith, and ac- 
counts from all countries are received. 

There are no harbour-dues payable in any of the sea-porU 
of the Colony, and the number of ships yearly resorting to 
Table Bay, for repairs, supplies and water, is very large. 

The harbours on the coasts, proceeding from west to east, 
are St. Helena and Saldanah Bays, the latter well supplied 
with water ; Table Bay, the harbour of Cape Town ; Houts, and 
tlie large False Bay, with its many inlets ; St. Sebastian’s, or St. 
Beaufort on the “ Swellendam” coast ; Mossel and Plettenberg 
Bays on the Coast of “ George” county ; “ St. Francis” and 
Algoa on that of Uitenhage ; Port Francis on that of Al- 
bany ; and the mouth of the Buffalo river on the sea coast 
of British Kaffruria ; besides the mouths of some of the larger 
rivers, most of which, however, are troubled with “ baes.” 

The climate of the Cape has always been considered, and 
has by the Army Returns been proved, to be highly salubrious, 
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second only to that of New Zealand : cholera has never been 
known in South Africa; fevers, liver disease and dysentery are 
hardly ever heard of. It is rarely loo hot, never too cold, 
liardly ever too wet at the Cape. In December and January 
(summer), the thermometer does sometimes rise to 100'" Fahren- 
heit. In April (mid-autumn), the maximum, outside, is 77% and 
the medium 03“. 

About twenty. four inches of rain fall in the whole year; but 
never more than five inches during any one month. In June 
and July the weatlier is agreeably cold. 

The prevailing wind, in and near ('aj)e Town, is south-east, 
which often blows violently ; its dust is disagreeable, but it in 
no way hurts any body. The towii^s people, from its supposed 
sanitary influence, style it “ The Doctor !” During the winter, 
the north-west gales roll a prodigiously heavy sea into Table 
13ay, and the wrecks on the coast then have been far too com- 
mon. Still these catastrophes are often due to carelessness, and 
to the inefficient way in which many ships are found in anchors, 
cables, and gear. The wrecks on the Cape coast are, after all, 
hardly so numerous as those on the shores of Eti^dand itself. , 

The Colony enjoys a free constitution and an elected Parlia- 
ment. It is presided over by a Viceroy or Goveinor, appointed 
(piinquennially from England, and is managed l>y two Houses, 
both elective. 

The Upper Chamber consists of fifteen Members; and the 
Lower of about forty. The Chief Justice of the Colony, rather 
anomalously, presides in the Upper House; the Lower elects its 
own sj>eaker. J'ho Members of the U pper House vnist bo thirty 
years of age, and possess £2,000 of j)roperty : those of the 
iiower, need only be (pialitied as Electors, the franchise being a 
low one. 

Each of the counties or divisions retiirns two Members to 
the Lower House, the Capital four, and the other larger towns 
additional Members. All bills of supply originate w ith tho 
Lower House. The Viceroy has a veto on all ordinances. 

A few of the senior Officers of the Government attend and 
sit in both Houses, to aii'swer questions and afford information ; 
but they are not entitled to vote, we believe. On the American 
principle too, no servant of the State, paid or unpaid, am sit 
in either House. The Law Officers assist the Houses in tin.* 
preparation of their bills and acts. 

Good hard roads, with bridges, cause-ways and viaducts, 
extend in many directions over the country. The great lines 
over the Bain’s and Cradock’s Kloofs, and across the Zureberg 

#'• 
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range, are stupendous works, on which great labor, science and 
skill haVe been bestowed, and which have opened out large 
fertile districts, affording easy conveyance for their produce. 
Kail ways and docks are now also in contemplation, and will, 
in ail probability, be at once commenced upon. 

A uniform four-penny rate of letter postage, and one of a 
penny on all newspapers, prevail : stamps are used : money 
orders are granted for small sums, through the different Post 
Offices : the frontier mails, leaving the mam office on alternate 
evenings, are delivered on the third day, at places six and 
seven liundred miles off. 

The Capital and the larger towns have Municipal Corporations 
to look to and care for their local conveniences and interests. 

There are in the Colony fourteen Joint Stock Banks, many 
Life and Fire Assurance, and other Joint Stock Associations and 
Companies, the money capital of which, amounting to a large 
sum, is owned, nearly exclusively, by Colonial men. J’liere 
are too, in many of the towns, several mercantile firms, whose 
trade operations, with all parts of the world, arc conducted upon 
^ a very large scale, and return considerable profits. 

The public revenue amounts to JtJ00,00l). d'he expenditure 
to about .€‘290,000. 

The sea customs dues produce £100,000. The land revenue 
£18,000. The postal £14,000. The transfer and auction due- 
£50,000. The stamps £20,000. And fines, licenses and fees of 
office complete the amount. 

The currency is one of Engli.sh money, and the notes of th(3 
Local Banks. 

The imports exceed a million and a half sterling. The ex- 
ports amount to £800,000. The value of tlie wool from one 
sea-j)ort alone, l)eing £}00,000. 

A higher price is procured in Mark-lane for Cape wheat, 
than for any grain grown anywhere else. Cape wool ranks 
now with the finest Australian. 

The wines, in great varieties, white and red, light and full 
])odied, are improving in quality, uiid retrieving tlicir character. 

Fruits of all sorts and kinds, both European and tropical, 
arc produced in great abundance, and of the finest quality ; they 
are, when dried, largely exported to other countries. 

Bread, meat, and vegetables of the best descriptions are 
cheaply procurable. 

Food and all the necessaries of life are cheap and abundant, 
and many of the comforts and luxuries are easily obtained. 

Money embarked in trade, Joint Stock Associations, cattle, 
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(Train and wool-farming operations, returns 8,10,12 and more 
per cent., and the fields for its satisfactory investment are daily 
widening and increasing. 

The offices in the public service will henceforward be in a 
great degree thrown open to Colonial men. Clerks on entering 
iio'V pass examinations as to their fitness and capacity ; and 
others on being promoted to the higher grades. 

The press of the Colony is respectably and ably conducted. 
Jt issues, weekly, no less than twenty journals; besides reli- 
gious, literary and other periodicjils. 

The ranks of the learned professions are very ably filled ; 
and there are now in South Africa many devout priests, scien- 
tific skilful physicians, and astute lawyers. 

The clergy of the Hnglish Episcopalian, and of the Dutch 
Calvinistic churches, and a few Roman Catholic priests as well, 
receive annual stipends from the State. 

The South African College has professorships in classics, 
mathematics, physics and modern languages ; and the New 
Parliament is about still further to enlarge its sphere of useful- 
ness. This college has sent, ami is still sending into the w'orld, 
many highly educated young men. 

A general system of public education, do'^igued by Sir John 
llerscliell, obtains. In each county there is a (lovornment 
school, conducted by a (|uaiifi<!d master, ami inspected periodi- 
cally by the Suj)eriiitendaiit General of Kdimation : j)ecuniary 
aid is besides granted to mission and other schools, on certain 
conditions, and when urgently reipiired. 

Much is done for the cultivation of literature, science and 
art. Tiie South Afiicau Public iabrary contains on its shelves 
more than .‘30,000 volumes, in nil hranch(3s of learning, ami 
tlie vast treasures of this famous inslitutioii are gratuitously 
olfered to all reariers. 

At intervals, exhibitions of paintings, and floral and agri- 
cultural shows are held iii Cape Town, where there is a [>uhlic 
botanic garden. 

T ie Colonial Civil Law is ba'jed on the Roman-Dutch : 
marriages take place under it, “ in community of property,” 
and the children horn of such unions, inherit and share equally 
tlieir parents’ whole substance. The rights of primogeniture 
are neither recognized nor known in Soulli Africa. Tin; 
estates of all orphans pass, by law, under the guardian- 
ship of the master of the Supreme Court, who officially 
lioids the moneys, and direct^ the education and nurture, of all 
minors. 

Pauperism is unknown in the streets. Lepers, lungics, and 
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worn-out people are kindly cared for and tended in an asylum 
on Wobben Island, in Table Bay. 

The convict system and prison discipline are found to answer 
well. The convicts are made. to work in gangs on the public 
roads, building, digging, blasting and mining. They are 
strictly but kindly treated, w'ell fed, clothed and housed, but 
compelled to work in thorough earnest. They are flogged 
when refractory ; but are also stimulated and urged to be- 
have well by small pecuniary rewards and other trivial indul|» 
genccs. All the great roads already laid down, and those 
now being made' in the diflerent parts of the Colony, liave 
been effected, and are being carried on, mainly with convict 
mnpulsory labor. 

The city of Cape Town^ on the shores of Table Bay, occupy- 
ing the valley between Table Mountain and the sea, is regularly 
built ; its streets all run parallel, and at right angles to each 
other; are wide, airy and cleanly kept; and in some cases, 
have small streams of water running down their sides. I'lio 
town contains a population of 30,000, and 10,000 more in its 
suburbs and environs. It has handsome English Episco])ariaii 
and Woman Catholic cathedrals, and thirteen other Christian 
cburclios, a Town Hall, an Exchange, a J^iblic Library, an 
Hospital, a Botanic Garden, within a shady park-like domain, 
a Hall of Science, a College, Boys’ and (Girls’ Schools, and oilu r 
useful ])ublic Institutions. Its churches, larger sliops ami 
streets, are all lighted with gas: and a body of fifty Kuglhli 
policemen, in the Sootland-Yard uniform, disciplined ami 
managed by an ex- Bow-street Oflicer, preserve order and keej) 
the peace. The inhabitants enjoy the luxury of American ice; 
and have the convenience of cab and coach, and omnibus con- 
veyance. 

'J’here are many hotels and lodging houses, and a club ; while 
the slioj)s, many of tliem large and showy, display a variet) 
and stock of wares, of which many English provincial towns 
w’oiild be proud. 

Most of tliose who can afford to live out of town, do so, and 
travel daily by the coaches and omnibuses, between their places 
of business, and Green Point, Wondeboscb, Claremont, and 
Wynberg, all pretty villages, rich in gardens, shady walks, vil- 
las, rustic churches, and tlio other agrements of a country 
residence. 

“ The gardens” just above the town, and close under the 
mountain, contain many comfortable houses: and the view 
from “ the Kloof” or pass between the Lion’s Head and Table 
Mountain, near these pretty suburban residences, « very fine. 
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commanding, as it does, the town, bay, and an extensive sea- 
ward prospect. The road over this Kloof runs by Camp’s Buy, 
round to tue Green Point suburb. From it is seen the town 
with its parallel streets, white hoj|fses, church-s])ires and towers, 
all spread out in map-like style ; while beyond is the thronged 
harbor and sunny bay, spangled with white sails. The grace- 
ful crescent sweep of the l^y, as seen from this spot, is closed 
in by the Bhee-berg Hills, and the extreme distance of this 
^ really fine picture irflled up by the IIotteiitot-Holland Moun- 
tains, along the face of which a good eye may trace the line 
of the famous road, Cole’s Pass. Simon’s Town is twenty-four 
miles distant ; a coach runs thither daily. It is built just above 
an inlet of False Bay, and is not far from Ca|)G Point. The 
royal dock and victualling yards, the arsenal and 11, M.’s 
war-ships, are all there. The inhabitants are about 2,500 
in number. 

The “ Society” so culled, consiisling of the Clergymen, Doc- 
tors, Lawyers, ^lerehants, l^iblic Olticials, Naval and Military 
Otiieers, is w'ell ordered, and agreeable : topics of all kinds, and 
the politics of all countries, are freely discussed in its circles ; 
and no “ citizen of the world” need ever feel at a lo^s for con- 
versational matter, whde in it ; for in no other country perhaps, 
are the topics of discussion less purely local. Now that the 
inu[uities of Downing-street are far less marked and frefpient ; 
and that England at last treats her African danghler with 
justice, much loyally and warm home feeling are displayed. 
The Colonists having now no mendacious Colonial {Secretary 
to coin plain of, show plainly that they are, and always liavo 
been, proud of their connection with the great England : 
now too exclusive feeling has worn off; the Dutch and English 
parties have coalesced, and petty ditferonces have been merged 
in one general set of views and Colonial sentiments. 

Even at the recent electio'ns, ])arty feeling ajipears to have 
run only high enough to have iui])arted a gist to the work of 
the day : and the absence of all wrangling and ill feeling, on 
those exciting occasions, may well gratify the Colony’s real 
friends, and assure them that the town’s peojile are ripe 
for self-legislation. 

The niembers of the English church number perhaps 7,000, 
those of the Dutch Reformed about 13,000; the Wesleyan 
and other Independents perhaps 4,000 more. Until the recent 
Pnseyite innovation, all the Christians lived happily together ; 
and even now, we believe, the polemic discussion is confined 
to a few Ultra High-church Zealots and Evangelical Controver- 
sialists. 

# 
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The Scotch Presbyterians have a Church and some mis- 
sionaries in Cape Town. 

The Romisli church makes no converts to its faith at the 
Cape. ^ 

The Malays (some of whom are wealthy and industrious) 
are all Mahommedans. 

Public lectures, concerts, balls, pj|nics, and plays, at inter-, 
vals, amuse the town’s people, who are orderly and quiet. 

The Cape county or division has some 1ft, 000 acres of culti- 
vated land : there are within it several steam, wind and water 
mills ; hat, soap and other manufactories ; with iron fouiideries, 
tanneries, (fee. Some 400 fishermen earn a good livelihood on 
its coast. Granite, slate and stone are abundant, and house 
building is rapicjly progressing in all directions. 

The Malinsbnry district of the country grows much of the 
wheat and other grain used in the town. Its chief village is 
some forty miles distant from Cupe Town. 

The Siollenbosch county is rich iji.vines, fruit trees and 
corn fields. It contains some 10,000 inhabitants, 2,500 of 
whom reside in the chief town, a very pretty, shady ami enjoy- 
ably quiet place, connected with Cape Town by an excellent, 
level road, twenty-five miles long, traversed daily by alight coach. 
Stellenboscli abounds in all kinds of fruits, flowers, wild heath'!, 
and other natural beauties, and is a favourite resort with all 
who can afford leisure to enjoy its advantages. 

The sub-division of “the Paarl” is an important and fa^t 
improving district. Its chief town, with its gardens and or- 
chards, hedged in with white roses, scarlet geraniums and the 
bright yellow cactu'^, and over-shadowed by the great “ pearl 
rock” towering above it, is a very pretty place. 4 

The Vale of Wellington and its picturesque church, are but 
ten miles distant from “ the Paarl there, the vineyards ami 
orange groves, the wild flow'ers, shrubs and purling brooks, con- 
tribute to form a beautiful spot. Of this valley, Mr. C. U. 
Baynes, a Madras Civilian, who visited it in 1841, says at the 
forty-fourth page of \i\s Notes : — “ I have mentioned the general 
‘ features of the wine-growing country as very rich, fertile and 
‘ pictnres(pi 0 ; some parts are eminently beautiful. It — the 
‘ Vale of Wellington — is indeed a lovely spot, realizing a poet’s 

* dream : deliciously blended in one sheltered nook, are all the 

* beauties, luxuries and ornaments which the imagination de- 

* lights in attributing to Paradise. The grassy velvet slope, 

* the steeper wood-clad hill, the lofty frowning rock, the bub- 

* bling stream of crystal water, the waving corn, the golden 
‘ orange, the bursting fig, the clustering grape, the flower- 
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‘ enamelled ground, the fragrant air, the clear blue sky, all 
‘•combine to enrapture and tranquillize the heart, to beget 
‘ thoughts pure and heavenly as the scene. His soul must 
‘ be much defiled by earth, who can gaze on it without im- 
‘ provement, without longing to cast off the corporeal infiruii- 
‘ ties which clog man’s immortal part, and in such a spot to 
*1 rest for ever, with no other employment than to thunk the 
‘ Giver and to praise the Creator.” 

The main road over Bain’s Kloof passes through the village 
of Wellington, whicli is making rapid progress in size and 
importance. 

There are in the whole “ Paarl district, some 12 or 13,000 
acres of land under cultivation. 

The “ Worcester ” county contains 20,000 scpiare miles: its 
chief town is regularly laid out and well placed between the 
Hex and Breed rivers : its twelve streets form twenty-four 
s(piares of eight acres : each street is eighty feet wide, and is 
supplied with a stream of clear water : the town is managed 
by a Miinicipul Board. 

3’he “ Bokveld ” district very cold in winter : it produces 
fine apples, pears and cherries, and is well adapted for the cul- 
tivation of grain of all kinds. 

“ Tulbagh ” the seat of a separate Magistracy, is a fertile, 
populous, and well watered district ; and there is a Dutch 
Church and a school commission at its chief village. The 
new roads will greatly facilitate the transport of the produce 
of the whole county. A light coach runs between Cape Town 
and Worcester via Wellington ; tliere and back within the week, 
making the distance in about twenty-six hours either way. 

Tlie “ Clan William” county, (the most westerly di.strict of 
the Colony,) lia.s an area of 52,000 square miles. Its chief 
town is 170 miles north of Cape Town, on the Oliphaiit river. 
The Cedar Mountains lie thirty miles cast of it : its grazing 
farms are large and miuierous ; and its copper mines promise 
richly. 

The “ Swcllendam” county contains 0,000 square miles; its 
town, on the Cornlaiid river, has 2,000 inhabitants : its moun- 
tains are, in winter, covered densely with snow. Grain and 
wool are here produced in large quantities : at “Caledon” are 
the hot mineral springs, famed for their curative iiiHuence : 
from Port Beaufort large quantities of aloes, feathers, hides, 
horns, skins, wool, grain, butter and cattle are exjmrted. The 
district of “ lliversdale” is the seat of a separate Magistracy. 

The “ George’^ county has a good and safe harbor, “ Mossel 
Bay ” on its sea coast, and a fine river, the “ Kuysna,^ with four- 
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teen feet of water on its bar at ebb-tide, and navigable for ten 
miles. The tract along its coast is covered with forests, which 
yield a considerable revenue. In the range of mountains, 
which separate “ George” from Beaufort,” are the remarkable 
Cango caverns, rich in stalactyte and stulagmyte concretions ; 
of them Captain Walter Sherwill, of the Bengal Army, who 
visited them in 1842, says, “as a specimen of natural excava- 
‘ tion, I much doubt if these caves can be equalled by any in 

* the world, both for beauty, height, (that usually deficient q«ia- 

* lity in natural excavations) or in extent — their extent being 

* still unknown. Compared with artificial excavations, they are 
‘ gigantic; the most wonderful being those of Ellora, Adjuntn, 

‘ Kralio and Elephanta, all in India. In them we liave whole 
‘ inounlains excavated by the hands of men, and finished with a 
‘ miiniteness quite astonishing; I have visited them all, but they 
‘ they did not so much gratify me as the sight of the Cango 

* caverns.” 

This county produces cattle, wool, butter, grain, salt and 
aloes. The Spanish sheep thrive well, and breed largely hero. 

Tlie “ Beaufort” county is the seventh and last of the western 
districts. Its chief town is 3(>3 miles cast of Ca])o down, an<l 
144 miles west of Graff- Ueinet. This is almost solely a graz- 
ing district: there are various cold mineral springs, resorted to 
by invalids, which are in high repute in cases of rheumatism. 

“ Albany” county is the first of the eastern districts : though 
small, it is a very important division of the Colony. “ Graham’s 
Town,” the chief town of the whole eastern province, contains 
about 7,000 inhabitants : its streets arc wide and airy. It is 
managed by a Municipal Corporation, has a good Library and a 
Botanic Garden; some six Christian churches; four resident 
medical practitioners ; and its inhabitants do much for the cul- 
ture and advancement of tlieir education and comfort. The 
Albany division is peculiarly fitted for sheep-farming operations, 
and the pursuits of its inhabitants are chiefiy pastoral. It has 
not, unfortunately, any sea-port, except “ the Kowie-mouth,” 
which is but little frequented now by ships, as huge sand iiccii- 
mulations choke it up : the proprietors of the land on the banks, 
have done much in attemj)ting to clear tlie sand away, and 
£10,000 have recently been spent by the Government in the 
same endeavours, but hitherto with no very great success. 

The Fingo population, residing in the sub-division of Fort 
Beaufort, — only fifteen years ago actual Helots to the Ama- 
kosa Caifres — now own property worth £10,000 ! 

Fort Fordyce, (so called, we suppose, after the gallant sol- 
dier of tljat name, who fell iu the last war, while defending 
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hi, countrj’inen and tlieir homos, a 2 :ain.st the wild savage.) has 
been built to guard against any posbihlo hostile demonstration 
lieroafrer by the Call res. 

The “ Graff- Reinet” county comprises tlie first tract of coun- 
try ever occupied by the old Dutch inhabitants in the T^astern 
Provinces. Its area is estimated at 8,000 sfpiaro miles, inclu- 
sive of tlie sul)-division of Richmond !” The chief town of 
lliis county is perhaps the most pleasing, pretty and regularly 
built small town in the country : it stands on tlic left bank 
of the river, in a bend of the “ Snow berg,” and is freely sup- 
plied witli pure water by a canal from tlio river : its spacious 
streets intersect each other at right angles, ami liavo orange 
and lemon trees, and the Ceylon rose dou n tlieir sides, which 
imicli enhance tbesliade and b(*auty of the place. The town’s 
uood position, on the higli road hetw'cen Ibu t b^li/aibelli and the 
iiuiTliern border, and its intrinsic capabiliiie>, lia\o rendered it 
tlie most important of intinior towns: t b(‘ aum-egate value of 
Its landed property is C3()(),tH)0; and o,()()0 is tlie number 
ot its inhabitants. 1, 200, 0001 bs. of tlu^ iinost wool are grown 
in the district : game of all kinds is very j)I(‘ntiriil indeiMl ; and 
it is in tliis division, that ihose wund(*iful swarm-, and herds of 
“ Sj)iiiigI)ock” occasionaily make their app(*arance, surging 
across the country, ami tro.iding all vegelalum bcneatli tlieir 
million feet. 

d’bo “ Sonicrsot” county lias an area of ft.OOO sqiian^ miles, 
arnl is (liv ided into ‘-ix sub-divisions. lt< town is ai ibo base 


ot the Biishherg, and is wxdl sujipliod with waiter. The orange 
and vine thrive here very luxuriantly : I'jiglisli fanners pre- 
domiimle, anditliey ciilfivale line flocks ami lienls, ami jirodiico 
large quantities of very superior w'ool. The great JnsIi river 
rims through the centre of tliis division : and the sweet grass, 
oil wdiich ail de-icrijitions of stock thrive so well, is found all 
over it. 'Tlie “ t5wager’s Hock,” a regular Alpine region, opens 
on a very line tract of country, severely cold in winter, con- 
taining large and excellent grain and grazing farms, owned by 
ojuilent and intelligent men, 

Jdie “ Colesberg” county contains 11,000 square miles, but 
only 7,0UU iiiliabitan(.s. “ liautam” is famous for its line 
breed of iiorses; and the cattle and sheep of this division are 
in Ingli repute. The “ Orange river,” flowing through this 
district, is, when swollen, more than 1,000 sipiare yards across, 
with great depth and a rajml current. 'I'lie t(;wn is at the base 


of the “ 'rooverl>erg :” a new one st\Ied “ i\Ii(Mleburg” on the 
Brak river, was started in August, 1832, and is likely tofloiir- 
isli. This division suffers much from want of water ; and the 
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farmers are often compelled to adopt a nomadic life : a tliird 
village was started in May, 1863, near Duvenar’s Fountain, in 
the north Middenveld sub-division. 

Tlie “ Cradock” county has an area of 3,000 square miles, 
and a population of some 7,000 people. There are many good 
farms in this division, but it is, on the whole, a bare uislriet. 
Its chief town is on tlie left bank of the Great Fish river, and 
on the high road to the northward. There are cold and tepid 
chalybeate springs near it, in repute for the cure of skin and 
rheumatic affections. 

The “ Uitenhage”county contains about 250 farms and 10,000 
inhabitants. Its chief town, 220 feet above the sea, is distant 
twenty miles from Port Elizabeth, and 480 from Cape Tonn ; 
it is regularly built, contains about 500 houses and 3,000 inlia- 
bitants ; its gardens are numerous and extensive, it hns a 
Dutch Calvinistic, a Wesleyan and a Poman Catholic clmicli, 
and a Mahommedan mosque. “ Uitenhnge” has, by some, l)(’cii 
deemed a judicious site for the Colonial Ciipital ; and Goveriiois 
D’ Urban and Young, w'e believe, recommended it as snrli. 
The division is said to contain mineral ores. The other tovvih 
of this district are Port Elizabeth, Alexandria in the Oliphaiit’s 
Hock, Hnmansdorp, near the Gaamtoos river, and JetlVev’s 
town on the coast, all rising places. 

A famous road now runs over the Zurcberg, (a mountain 
range in this division) which will afford the moans of commu- 
nication between the interior districts and the sea port. The 
scenery along its line is very fine. 

The Cock’s-comb, a mountain peak, 5,500 feet high, is seen 
from a long w ay off at sea. • 

In this division, the thermometer occasionally rises as high 
110®, but still the climate is very salubrious at all seasons. 
There are two extensive forests in this county, each under the 
care of a Ranger ; and two large salt-pans yielding good salt. 

Part Elizabeth, the town on the shores of Algoa Ray, is 400 
miles to the eastward of the Cape. It is the great sea-port 
and business mart of the whole Eastern Province. It contains 
about 600 houses and 5,000 inhabitants, and is rapidly increa"- 
ing, and augmenting in size, wealth and importance. The e\- 
ports in 1853, were of the value of £360,000, and they are 
yearly increasing. Fixed property is, in this town, more valt|- 
able than it is any where else in the Colony, and honse-rent is 
consequently very high. There are many‘ large houses ot 
business here, driving a brisk trade in the export of wool aiKl 
other Colonial produce, and the importation of woollens and 
other Bntish manufactures. Port Elizabeth is managed by a 
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j\[unicipality ; it has two Churches, a Library, a Chamber of 
Commerce^ a Mechanics’ Institute and other public institutions ; 
and it is altogether as bustling, stirring and business-like a town 
as any in the Colony. The “ Natal mail screw steamer” dro])s 
passengers at St. Elizabeth ; and there are a great many 
cruisers employed constantly between Algoa and Table Table. 

The additional divisions of “ Victoria,” Queen’s Town,” and 
“ Albert,” have been added to the Colony since 1848, having 
been wrested from their former Caftre Holders. Their soil is 
described as rich and good, and their climate as salubrious. 
Farmers and others are now settling down in them, and they 
bid fair to answer well. 

On the banks of tlie Koninni, twenty miles north of Whittlc- 
soa, stands the new semi-military town, recently planned and 
laid out by the Deputy Surveyor General, with much ingenuity 
and judgment. It is of hexagon shape, with a central market 
place, from which the main streets all diverge, and is fully 
commanded and defended by a gun placed on a small hill near 
it. At Burgersdorp, in “ Albert,” masons are now earning as 
much as eight, and carpenters twelve shillings a day, and the 
\aluo of landed and other property is rapidly increasing. 
Altogether these new districts are likely to prove a valuable 
acquisition to the Colony. 

British Kaffraria, though a small division, is a very rich and 
Icrtile tract of country. It lies between the Kei and Keistama 
livers, and has sixty miles of sea coast, with a good port called 

Ea>t London” at the mouth of the Butfalo river; eventually, 
this di'^trict will, no doubt, produce grain and other valuahio 
articles ; but its present slate is somewhat peculiar, inasmuch 
as tlie Caffre chiefs, within its limits, are allowed I he indulgence 
of their own habits, and are left and encouraged to manage 
their people purely in their owMi \vay ; a policy which, for the 
present, will doubtless answer very well, but which can hardly 
l>e ex[>ected to succeed a few years hence. f 

The sister colony of “ Natal,” some 300 miles higher up on 
the eastern coast, is an entirely separate and distinct Govern- 
ment. It is divideil into several districts. Its climate is salii- 
hrious ; and its soil fertile. 

We have thus attempted to place before our readers, 
a few particulars of the leading features of each county or 
division of the British Colony in Southern Africa. Wo have 
not entered into minute details; as our object has been rather 
to invite and stimulate enquiry into the subject, by those about 
to retire from India and settle in some one of our many Colo- 
nies, than to attempt to furnish any regular information oh any 
particular head. # 
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Each of these divisions at the Cape, is managed by a Com- 
missioner, and each sub-division by a Resident Magistrate ; these 
Officers exercise both revenue and judicial functions, boinir 
assisted in the performance of their duties by Clerks, LociTl 
Bourds, and olliers. Tiie duties of the Cape Civil Service 
generally are, we think, but indefinitely laid down; and the 
services pn sent rather anomalous positions and a confused state, 
which seem to call for order, re-organization and improved ronni- 
neraiion. iNow that education and ability are demanded from 
all young men enfeiing It, care should, wo think, he taken to 
reward them ad«‘qnaiely; for unless they are well paid, the 
tempting walks in private life open to them in the Colony, will 
draw them away fioni the public service. 

In eacli county there are certain “Justices of the Peace;” 
and a Local Law Otlicor, usually an educated Attorney, st) led 
“ the Clerk of the Peace,” wlio is assisted in his public duties 
by “ Field-Cornets,” men who, while Under-Sheriffs, are in a 
great measure, Magistrates in peace and Soldicj s in time of wai . 
their office is, w'o believe, one peculiarly Soi th ArnicAN. 

'J wo Judges preside in the Supreme Court in ('ape Town ; 
and one in (jrnliain’s Town. All three travel circuit ; and, 
attended by the liar, visit eacli provincial town, once eveiy six 
months. 

The Lieut. -(TOvernor,rhiefSecretary, tlie Treasurer, Auditors, 
Registrar and Attorney-Ciciu rals, the High Sherilf and oilier 
senior officials, are stationed in ('ape Town ; and the ^Sollcito^ 
General, an Under- Secretary, Dopnty-!?urve}or (ioneral, &c., in 
(iraliam’s 'low n. 

Each |)rovince is the .see of an Engli>*li Bishop. The troop 
garrisoning the fort in ('ape Town, and those on the frontier, 
are all cxclnsively Imperial. Tlie Home antlioritios are said 
,i„W’, — we think very injudiciously, — to conttmiphite their imrne- 

J iate and sudden reduction; and they have, we believe, inti- 
lated to the Colonial Lcgisl.Uure, that the expenses of all 
future Kaffir wars are to be borne by the Colonial, and not by 
the Imperial, Treasury ; hinting aUo, it appears, that the 
(.Zionists ought to pay one-half of the militaiy e.x[)endiinie 
even in times of peace. This is not the place wherein to 
enter on the discussion of tlie jmiice or injustice of such sud- 
den proposals, and unlooked-for demands: suffice it to say 
that if the Cololli^ts are henceforward to pay the expenses of 
all military operations on their frontier — they, and they only, 
blionld he left to determine the border-policy, frontier arrange- 
ments, and Caffi'G-rt'lations. To them, and not to Downing- 
.street, in such cose, must be confided the appointment of the 
Political (Officers on their froutier, charged with and responsible 
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for the due observance of all treaties and relations with foreign 
tribes. It would be unfair and unju^^t, indeed, to the tax-payers 
in Southern Africa, to exact from them payment of theexpeiis- 
es of wars brought about only by the bungling ignorance of 
.some Royal Colonel, speaking neither the Dutcli nor any of 
tlie KatHr languages, knowing nothing of tionlier-])(>litics, or 
of the prejudices ot the native tribes, and earing nothing for 
either the (.’oloni^ts or their interests. 

The defence and safe keeping of the mere Caffre frontier, would 
not be a very troublesome or expensive process after all. Intel- 
ligent Local Oflicers, as “the Politicals” on the border, men who, 
speaking the languages and understanding the people, might 
he fully trusted ; aided by a strong regiment of laght Cavalry,* 

ith a coiijilo of “ giillop('r*’.six-poiiiider guns well horded, to 
each scpuidron, and aulh()ii/(Ml on enuM-gency to call mit the 
militia, organized on sonieihing like the old Dutch “ command” 
Mstom, would k('e[) the peace and hold the Ironlier with case. 
The expense of a military system of //i/s kind, the fi lends of 
the Colony might well stand; though they would soon bo 
oll(‘ctually drained by the charges of a regular J:^nglish army, 
with its lull staff, extensive (’omiuissariat, and other eiiin- 
hersome and expensive paraphernalia. Jlere.ifter, possibly, it 
may be found convenient and politi*! to garrison both fciouth 
Vfnea and JNIaurirms with iOast India (,'ompany’s sepoy re- 
giments — the nuMi of which would w'ork well under the cliinato 
of both those coiiiitnes; and would be lar less expensive than 
Queen’s troops of Kuiojieaii soldiers are there now'. 

* Tills corps Tiii>(lit pcrliiips be orj'nniziMl in somcv'bnt of our liengal Irroi^ul.ir 


st\lt', aiul coii'ist of oij^lilN tioops and ^ix-^)outlller guns. 

Tlie c.\|ifiiM‘8 uould nut exceed — 

STAFF 

1 Coniniandant fd ' per mensem 

1 Adj'it. tilt and Qii irter Masfer *-'d „ 

1 A riilli-r) Ollieei and Oi dn.iiiM- Cuimuis loner „ UO „ 

2 Sui^jeutis, I (u ea( h wni*', at f-'d „ 40 „ 

4 Apothee.u ies at Lj „ 20 „ 

1 SuffiSeijoant 5 „ 


TuUl .1 1.15 

AND TO EACH SciirADRON Or TWO THOOTS 


1 Captain 

... £ 20 

2 Suli.illerns at £15 

ao 

1 Artillery St iff Seijeant at JtT .. 

4 

4 Sei je.inls at £4 

... „ IG 

4 Col pural.H at I'.'j I'.s 

.... „ l.'r 

20 Gunneru at Xd 10a 

.... „ 70 

loo Troopers at £ < 

... „45) 

3 Guns, 12 huri5Ctt, j'car, forge, &c , 

£2 „ 24 


Total...i;030 X lfcX2,.420 
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The Cnpo people have evidently been well satisfied witli 
what their Ex-Governor Sir George Cathcart has done in, and 
for the Colony : they appear to have been pleased with bis 
frontier-policy generally ; and now to anticipate a continued 
peace on their CalFre-frontier as the consequence of his judici- 
ous measures. General Cathcart, who, unfortunately, is said to 
dislike representative institutions, is now the Adjutant General 
of Her Majesty’s army, and has gone to join the force in Tur- 
key ; he will there, doubtless, achieve in his military capa- 
city, honours and laurels more palpable and sounding, though 
liardly more real and substantial, than those earned in settling 
the difficult Cape border questions. Let us sincerely hope 
that iiis successor Sir George Grey may, during his tenure of 
office and Vice- Royalty at the (btpe, earn for himself a repu- 
tation and popularity as high and satisfactory as liis j)rc- 
decessor’s, 

Both are markedly different and superior men to the Lord 
Charles Somerset, who, of his own will and pleasure, annulled 
laws, made physicians out of horse and cow doctors, and 
built conntry-liouses for himself at the public expense ; and to 
the Sir Georges and Sir Ilarrys of days gone bye. 

Howniiig-strect has apparently discovered that the free men 
of South Africa require something more than a mere soldier, 
with Martinet notions and a fancy for ruling a whole peopbi 
as he would a regiment, for their Governor. Even a Pottiiigor, 
with a grand China fame, did not go down with them. Hut 
this important knowledge has only of late been ac([uired, or 
rather admitted by those who, for so many years, have mis- 
managed and misruled our Colonics. 

The good Sir Benjamin D’ Urban, wliose name is still much 
revered in the Colony, wuis summarily removed from his govern- 
ment, for presuming to think for himself, and to advocate tlie 
Colonists’ views, i)y the then sapient Colonial Secretary, who, 
with the notorious Stephens at his elbow, fulminated his grandi- 
loquent despatches, and enunciated his pseudo-philanthropi«;t 
theories as to Colonial frontier politics, until Sir Benjamin in 
self-defence hud to retort in a strain too plain for official eti- 
quette. Sir B, remained for five years a private gentleman in the 


Tliat hi T135 per month for the Staff of the corps ; and i!2,520 for the four squa- 
drons with their gumi attached. 

A rcKimeut of this stren^tth could be employed very usefully ia sections; and 
would ho a jfood nucleus for the Militia and ('ommanders to form upon, in time 
of war. In peace, its troopsiiaiKht be stationed alonn^ the border, hero and there 
Tlio whole auuual expense of such a re^ment need not exceed £32,000. « 

G 
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Colony, after giving up his Vico-Regal office : and left it greatly 
beloved by all parties. 

The anti-convict agitation of 1840, although carried too far, 
Sind pushed, we think, to an imprudent extent, was still, on the 
whole, conducted ably and legitimately. Its originsitors and 
leaders, oven if sometimes carried awsiy by tlieir enthusiasm and 
perhaps fears, showed, that on this occasion, as in former bailie^, 
with an encroaching government, they knew well how' to con- 
tend for their rights as free men ; and how successfully to remon- 
strate against injustice. In the days of CJovernoV Somerset 
“ the liberty of the press” had to be battled for ; and right w'ell 
(lid Fairbairn and Pringle tight for it! In the time of Napier 
other liberties had to be secured by independence and resolu- 
tion ! And now at last, that a free constitution and equal rights 
for all men have been obtained, well may, in our opinion, tho 
I’airbairns, Ebdens, Watermeyers, and Reilzes, be ranked, in 
their way, not less as Patriots than were tlie W'as'hingtons, 
Franklins and Munroes of the great American strugglo for 
fii'edom and justice ! Long may the men of South Africa enjoy 
and rea|) the rew'ards of their well-fought struggles, coiiducled 
with so much prudence, and terminated with so much modera- 
tion and propriety I 

A writer in the Edinhmjh Ueviow, for July, 1854, in com- 
menting on the jive Kaflir wars, and our Cape jiolicy generally, 
although no very warm admirer, evidently, of the Capo Colonists 
as a body, admits, we observe, that “ the Colony itself is now 
‘ prosperous, the Colonists contmifed ; still grateful for a con- 
‘ stiliitioii, for the popular form of whiidi they have already 
‘ '«ho\i II themselves prepared. 4’he manner in w hich tlu^y are 
‘ conducting the elections to their Parliament, is an example 
‘ to the motlier country; and the choice which they have 
‘ already made of Councillors, gives us a ground of hope that 
‘ we shall have no more Kaffir wars, which counterbalances 
‘ many rea^Jons for fear.” 

He is inclined, w'e see, to sympathize with the Kaffirs ; says 
that “ they liave lost more rattle than the Colonists have; and 
‘ that the latter have, in tludr extensive reprisals, ‘ lifted ’ more 
‘ from Kafiraria, than they had ever lost !” This is certainly 
a doctrine quite new to us, who for some years past have 
taken an interest in, and stri>en to keej) oursohes iiirurmed on 
nil that has transpired at the Capo and on its froJitier. .Sir 
H. Cl, Smith’s measures, politically, he condomiN ; hut, wiili 
ourselves, he regards “ the hero of Aliwal ” as a good srddier, 
tliougli no very sapient statesman ! 

This writer also thinks highly of the old “ Sti^-keii'-troin 
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trealios and projects for pleasing and quieting tlio KnlFir^;" 
contends that the “(ilenelg” system had a fair start : but 
quotes Sir George Napier’s authority for saying that tlie 
Colonists tlivvartcd all these well intentic^ed schemes.” 

He allows ns how the late Sir P. Muitland’s imprudence, 
in opposition to Colonel John Hare’s advice, brought about 
the serious disturbances of February, 1846. And alto:,^o- 
ther, we are, by the facts collated, and the views enunci- 
ated in this Review of Kaffir wars, confirmed in our pre- 
viously conceived, and the above expressed ideas, that “ the 
‘ Colonists themselves, have been, are, and must hereafter be 
‘ better Custodians and Judges of their Kaffir relations than 
‘ Downing-street Secretary and Horse-Guards General or 
‘ Colonel ever can ho !” 

Oil the subject of who should pay for the wars, ho says 
“The Colonists say, imperial policy and imperial governois 
‘ brought down upon us the former wars ; out of one war springs 
‘ the feeling which may produce another, which makes pcacii 
‘ impossible, without an army to preserve it ; and thereforo 
‘ whilst this policy lasts, wo look to the Empire to furnish this 
‘ army : and the Colonists are right ; if the Governors we send 
‘ out, are to continne to act towards the Kaffirs as they have 
‘ done, our Chancellor of the Exchetpier must find them the 
* means to c[o so.” 

This writer also informs us that Sir George Clerk has now 
been deputed to “ Natal,” to settle the }>erplexlng land temircb 
there of Zoolus and settlers respectively: a task likely to be 
no less difficult than the ‘‘ Sovereignty ” atfair. 

In some of the journals w'c have observed expres'^iona of 
dissatisfaction at the formal rocognilion by the local Governor 
and (ho Homo Authorities ot “the Finns 'VAhuil, ” or as it is 
now, we beliovG, more ambitioiHly styled, “ the South Afiican 
Ilepiiblie, ” the community of Dutch f.inners and others be- 
yond the Vaal river. Hereafter, perhaps, both the “ Sovereign- 
ty” and the “Natal” Colony may he absorbed into this Hepiiblic, 
which may, fifty years hence, bo an organized ami hostile state; 
but wo do not know that any serious inconveniences have as 
yet resulted to the Cape Colony from tins recognition ; or from 
the sejMiration of a body of dissatisfied, and in many respects, 
unreasonable men. 

M any men have been sorry for and surprl'jcd at, (in these days, 
when the rage is for annexing every place !) the abandonment 
of the territory known us “ the Sovereignty.” That tract ot 
country, though not perhaps a judicious acquisition, still cost us 
lives and “ neck treading” displays to acquire ; and it will, in 
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any case, probably have to be defended hereafter by us ; for it 
is hardly to be expected that its present mere handful of occu- 
pants will be able to hold it against any organized opposition. 

Sir George Clerk, who has refused tlie Government of the 
Cape, it is said, was deputed from home to carry out the aban- 
donment: an unpleasant duty under any circumstances, but 
still one that might have been performed without the offence 
apparently given to more than one party. 

Sir George, when in India, was famed for his amenity and 
urbanity, and for the wonderful way in which he managed to 
do disagreeable things in a pleasant manner. We have there- 
fore been both surprised and grieved to learn that his mode of 
carrying into execution Her Alajesty s instructions nith refer- 
ence to “ the Sovereignty,” gave offence to tlje delegates, at 
first deputed to coiifer with him, and to the Colonial community 
generally, who seem, from the nd^vspa})cr accounts, to be of 
opinion that this abandonment might have easily been effected 
far more pleasantly to all partie^^, than it has been. Still Sir 
George would have made, we have no doubt, a good Go- 
vernor. 

It has of late been vaguely rumoured, though on what autho- 
rity we are ignorant, that the Homo Governincnt now has 
some idea of forming the group of the^even western districts of 
the Cape, into one Colony, under one Lieut. -Governor ; the six 
eastern districts, with the new smaller divisions, into a speond 
Colony, under another laeut.-Governor j and then appointing a 
(jovernor-General over the two and llie sister Colony of “ Natal.” 
Tlie new Governor-General to be the chief Imperial Officer, the 
declarer of all war and peace, and the general guardian of all 
Great Britain’s interests in Southern Africa : the three Lieute- 
nants to be Local and Executive Ofliccrs. 

While thus striving to advocate the cause, and to enumerate 
the advantages, of the Cape Colony as a likely field for retired 
Indian Officers to do well in ; we have not been unmindful, nor 
quite ignorant of tlie advantages also possessed by other British 
Colonies, New Zealand, Australia and the Canadas to wit. Of 
the last we know but little ; the Australian settlements, afflicted 
with a convict-originating society, and convulsed as they have 
been recently by the gold discoveries, are unlikely to jirove 
quiet resting places and respectable liomes for old Indians. 
While the great distance from Europe, the limited space, and 
the propinquity to the gold diggings, of the salubrious and 
otherwise promising colonies in New Zealand — now that the 
hopes of the Panama route ever being opened are almost given 
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up, render a residence even in those favoured spots in the Sou- 
thern Pacific, we think, undesirable too for Indian Officers. 

In conclusion then, and looking to the present social stales 
of the English Colony in South Africa, its fortunate position 
geographically, and its steam-coniinunication with other coun- 
tries; considering its healthy climate, free institutions ami 
educational and social advantages ; recollecting the cheapnej^s 
of the necessaries and of manjr of the comforts of life ; the 
good rate of interest returned m the Colony, on all invested 
capital ; and the many promising fields for the energies of 
respectably reared young men that the settlement’s enlarging 
condition presents, we do contend earnestly that a retired 
Indian Officer, with a pension and two or three thousand pounds 
in cash, is more likely to pass his own declining days pleasantly, 
to rear and start his sons fairly, and to marry his daugliters 
happily around him, at the Cape, than in one of the Australian 
Colonies. And if the remarks that we have here strung toge- 
ther, shall ill any degree have the effect of inducing Officers, 
who are thinking of retiring to one of the Colonies, lo enquire 
on and investigate this suhject of the Cape’s advantages as a 
migration field for themselves, we shall be much pleat>ed. 

Until very recently mail screw steamers ran regularly every 
month between Southampton and Calcutta, stopping at the 
Cape for a week, either way. But the transport service, coii- 
sequGjit on the war in Turkey, has tempted the Company to 
give up their contract and employ their vessels in carrying 
troops, stores, &c., to the seat of war. It is now con- 
fidently expected, that the route via the Cape will ere long be 
re-occupied by another lino of steamers. This re-establishment 
of the communication with India and England cannot be long 
delayed. Now the Australian steamers touch at the Cape on 
their way to and from England. And Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is, we are informed, taking steps to secure a regular 
monthly postal communication with the Colony, by screw or 
other steamers. 

P. 8. — Since the above was written, wc have learnt that 
the Home Aiitliorities have constituted “ British Kaffraria” a 
Government under a Lieut.-Governor, and a Council, se- 
parate from, but subordinate to, the old Colony. They have 
too, it appears, some idea of appointing two additional Judges 
and other Senior Officials to the Eastern Province, The July 
papers contain interesting accouuts of the opening of the 
Nuw Parliament, with much ceremony, by Mr. Darling, the 
prc sent Cape Governor, 
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Art. III. — The Koran, 

Our sketch of the Dfe of Mohonet had, in the last paper, 
reached a point, about his fortieth year, when anxious yearn- 
ing after religious truth had sprung up, and the mind, brood- 
ing upon the gross superstition and abject worldliness of the 
inhabitants of Mecca, and bewildered by its own speculations, 
amidst the wild flickerings of spiritual light ever and anon 
flashing around, began to unhurthen itself in fragments of 
impassioned poetry. Such rhapsodies sometimes assume the 
character of a soliloquy full of melancholy reflection upon the 
state and prospects of mankind ; at other times, fraught with 
burning words and imagery of terror, they seem intended as a 
warning and admonition to his neighbours or fellow-citizens ; 
while again, they exhibit his mind intent upon itself, and seek- 
ing for comfort and assurance when oppressed by perplexity 
and distress. 

Few of these fragments remain to us. They did not fit in 
with the subsequent theory, which holds every word of the 
Koran as a message emanating directly from (Jod ; and it is 
))r()bable that the more remarkable of tliem,. imprinted indeli- 
bly on the hearts of those who shared in the early enquiries of 
Mahomet, have alone found a place in his Revelation. It is 
thus that we fitid l)ut eighteen Suras, which we can assign fo 
this period of his life ; and in order to trace the dovolopcmcnt 
of spiritual thought and religious dogma in the mind of Ma- 
homet, copious extracts from these must be laid before the 
reader.* 

Of the soliloquies, llie subjoined Sura is a specimen : — 

CI. Tliat wliii'h t-triUlhl W'ltiit l» il wliirlt t 

And wliat hhall mUfy llioe wJjut jiii' inonTiftli'' 

On lliat IJay, Mankind idiall !>«* Ilk** unto Motlm MulliMid uliruml, 

And Uiti MountJuns OiaJI Im> like unto wool of dix-ro colour* uirded. 

* The enrliest ci|,'hrcen Sum**, we would place in the following order;— I, 

cm ; 2, C. ; 3. XCIX.; 1, XCI b , CVL ; 0. I ; 7, CI ; 8. XCV. ; 9 , ClI ; 10, 
CIV.; 11. LXXXII. ;.I2, XCII. ; 13, CV. ; 11, I.XXXIX ; 1.), XC. ; Hi, 
XCm. ; 17, XCIV ; 18. ('VIII, Tilt* next four, following immediately uixm thc«e, 
ure ; 19. XeVT. ; 20, CXII ; 21, LXXIV. ; 22, CXI, 

Any BU(h liriangcment can, howc\er, he only approximate, bccaaac, as explain- 
ed in the “ Sourer* for Ow liiography of Mahomet' Xhn (hronology of the several 
Suras is to bo gathered I'rom intcmul intimations of style, contents, and reference 
to passing events. The earlier buras are generally composed of short pieces, 
delivered all at once, and arc therefore more easily classified than tlio later Suras, 
^hich are made up of fragments composed on various occasions As they advance 
in time, the Suras gradually become longer ; but they have been airanged in tho 
present Koran in an order the reverse of this, the longest being placed first and the 
shortest last. Hence il is that the casual reader of the Koran can form no correct 
conception of the origin and devel' pcmcnt of Mahomet s ajhIcid, by u wrusal in its 
present 8hu|>e and gcipicnce. ® 
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Then, truljr, whose loerer Belancee are hcarj,* he shall enter into a life of Happiness , 

Ind he >rhose Balances are light, to him verily appertiilneth the Tit, 

And what shall certify thee what tub Pit meaneth? 

A Raging Fire ! 

Of the following verses, some are represented as proceeding 
from God, but probably as yet only by poetical fiction : — 

ScHA XCV. I swear by the Fig and Olive, 

By Mount Hinai, und by this inviolate Territory ! 

That We verily created Man of a moht excellent Fabricic, 

Then We rendered him the lowest of the Low ; 

Excepting such as be.leve and do tlio things that are right. 

For unto them shall be given a Reward that fadeth not away. 

Then, what shall cause thee afu*r this to deny the Rechoning ? 

What I is not Oon the most rjghteous of all Judges t 

The voice of expostulation and alarm was raised in accents 
such as these : — 

CIV. Woe unto the Rackbiter and Defamcr; 

He that beapeth up Riches, and nuinbereth them for the Future! 

He thinkelh surely that his Wealth shall he with him for ever. 

Nay! for verily he shall bo cast unto the erushing Fire, 

And what shall cause thee to know what the Cnrsai^o Fins is^ 

The Fire of God kindled. 

Which shall mount above the Hcorts, 

It shall verily rise above them as a covering. 

Stretched up<,in lofty columns. 

The XCII. Sura, after a variety of wild and incoherent 
oaths, proceeds thus 

V. 13. Verily U is Our part to give Direction, 

And unto us heloiigeth the Future and the Past. 

Wherefore, I waan you of the Fire which breakelh into Flame, 

There shall not be cost therein but the most Wretched, 

He that rejintted the Truth, and turned his back ; 

But whoso greatly feareth the Lord shall escape therefrom, 

- He that glveth of his Wealth to purify his Soul withal , 

And who offereth not his Favors unto any with the hope of Hecompenie, 

Excepting that he seeketh the Face of his Lord, Most High, 

And surely he shall he satisfied. 

The following Sura illustrates the rhyming style adopted by 
Mahomet, oven in his earliest conipo.sitions. Kacli verse ends 
with the syllable Art,f the corresponding word being indicated 
below by italics : — 

XCl. Tiio Thamudltes rejected the message of the Lord in their impiety ; 

When the most ahandonr^ among them arose ; 

(Now the Prophet of the lA>rd had said unto them, " It is tlio sho-camcl 
[of the Lord; (Jive ye drink unto her;") 

But they rejected Inin, and cut her in pieces; 

Wherefore the Lord overthrew them in their iniquities, and rtmdered unto them 
[a recom|iense equal with thiir Sm; 

And II ■ feareth not the issue thereof. 

Allusion is sometimes made, though iii a very brief and 
vague form, not only to Arab, but to Jewish legend : — 

4«XXXIX. V. 6. Whatt hast thou not seen how thy Lord dealt with the children of At>, 
The IretiiiU'S potsesseil of pillars. 

The like whereof hath not been buiided in any City 
And with the TiiA.M('i>irRA which hewixl out the Rock In the Valley i — 

And with Pharaoh that use<l the Stakes? 

These all behaved liKulentlv hi the Earth, 

And multiplied Wickedness therein; 

Wherefore tby Lord poured upon them the mingled Cup of his W'rath, 

Verily , thy Lord Is in his W atcb*tower ; foe. 


* /, E.t with good deeds. 

t Th« feminine pronoim of the third penon. 
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And there was not wanting- special appeal at times to nation- 
al considerations. The 105th {:?ura, which recounts God’s 
mercies to the Meccans in the overthrow of Abraha, and 
j)rescrvatioii of tlieir city, belongs probably to this })eriod ; as 
well as the following : — 

OVI >'or Uio stirrtnfc up of the Ci>iu isit , - 
The »tlrrlng of them up unto the U inter bud Siiininer 0»'‘''<’niitile) Kxpcdillt^ns 
Ami let them wurship the l.urd of tliiA House, 

He who hath provided them with Food HgitUisl Hunger, 

And granted them imuiuiiity from Ftar. 

In elucidation of the honest striving after Truth hy Maho- 
met at this time, we quote another Sura, in which the two 
patlis of Virtue and Vice, and the diHiculties of the straight 
way, are set forth : — 

XC. Verily I kwear by this Territory, 

(And ihou art a Resident* of this Territory,) 
lly tlie Uegetier and that winch is begotten! — 

Venl> we ha^e erealeii Man in Trouble. 

Ah ' doth he think Indeed Hint no one hath power over him T 
He s.iilh, 1 huvf ua»t«l imu'h nuiiUk. 

Ah! dntli he think th.it no one Reelli him '* 

Whiit* lime We not made him two Kjei and two Lipi, 

And guided him unto the two Hoads, 

Yet he applleth lilinself not unto Ihi- Aiieeiil , 

And wliut shiill emise thee to know wliut me AsrrST ii ’ - 
Frei mg th(‘ Captive, 

Or giving Fiioil in the d.iv ol Want 

To the orplnin thiit n- near of kin, 

Or to the Poor that Itelli to the Dust. 

Fiirllier, tlio Hlgliteoiig muKt be of lliose who belieie, am! stir up one another 
jilt to M« (IfiistiM Ks and I ompiOMoii — 

Tliese are the Heirs of Hlesseilin ss ; 

Hut tliey who deny Our Signs, shidl Ik* the Heirs of Wretehi’diiesii , - - 
Around tin iii bliiill the Fire «lo»e. 

It is highly probable that Mahomet was occupied with -j^ch 
thoughts, and gave vent to his feelings in languiige like that 
of the above quotations, for several years lieforo ho assumed 
the oliice of a Divine teacher. The early Suras, ;iml we may 
suppose many other rellectivo and didactic pieces, not preserv- 
ed, because not purporting to jn-oceed as inspired from God, — 
would be recortled l^y the ageil Waraca, by Ali, who was still 
a boy, and jio^^sibly by Ivluubja herself;)' or by some member 
of her family, which, as ^^e have seen, contained persons en- 
quiring after the true religitm, and more or le.ss acquainted 
with J udaism and (yhristianity. The friends and some of the 
relatives of Malioinet listened with reverence to his admoni- 

♦ Abd al Cadir translates this “ free,’’ i. e., from the obligation of holding 

tho Meccan Territory inviolable, and therefore not blamable for invading it in 
after days with an army ! 

t “ Tabari informs us that when Mohammed first entered on his otTioe, even Ids 
wife Khadija had read the Scriplnrcs and was acquainted with the hii*tory of the 
prophets.'* {Spre»ger, p. 100.) But this is from the /’erswn tranwaiion of labari, 
and does not appear in tho original Arabic. Tho words are 
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tions, and sought to follow his injunctions, as those of a faith, 
ful teacher, guided haply by the Spirit of God. Khadija his 
loving' wife, Zeid and Ali his adopted sons, and perhaps Abu 
Bakr his bosom friend, and Waraca, who saw in his first teach- 
ing the counterpart of his own ideas, were amongst the earliof 
of his disciples. 

But without this little circle, Superstition and the World held 
undisputed sway, and expostulation was met by a gross and 
repellent darkness. The kind and generous Abu Talib smiled 
at the enthusiasm of his nephew ; Abu Lahab, another uncle, 
mocked and insulted him ; Abu Jahl and his party sneered. 
The great body of the Coreish were careless and indifferent ; 
and as Mahomet passed by the knots that clustered about the 
Kaaba, to discuss the events of the day, they would point dis- 
dainfully at him as a half-witted creature. 

The more suscepnble amongst the citizens listened, perhaps, 
at first with attention ; but when pressed to practical anil 
decisive steps, they would answer ; — “ It is well for Jews and 

* Christians to follow the purer faith thou speakest of; therj, 

‘ we know, have hu<l propliets with a message of the will of 
‘ God. Let ns be content with the light given unto i^s, and 
‘ remain as we are. If a Prophet had been sent unto us, we. 

‘ shoxdd no doxdu hare followed his directions, and hem ennalhj 

‘ devout and spiriixud in our worship, as the Jews and Chris- 

* ti§ns.^'* Mahomet felt the force of such a reply, for it was 

in unison with hidden thoughts, ever present, yet undeveloped 
in his heart. AVould the merciful God be unmindful of the 
appeal thus virtually made to Him for guidance!’ It might 
perhaps be in reality a divine call upon himself to furnish that 
direction, so woefully needed, and so sincerely desired. And, 
again, whence that rush of inspiring thoughts of God's Unity 
and Providence, of a future Recompense, of Heaven and Hell? 
Whence the ecstatic periods, the How of burning thoughts, 
the spontaneous burst of eloquence and heavenly speech, 
which gave form and substance to the long conceived yearn- 
ings of his heart, and stereotyped them as the words of IDivine 
Truth ? Could tlie Prophets of old have had a more convinc- 
ing test of their inspiration ? What if all this formed a heaven- 
ly call ; a Divine Mission ? 

He believed, then, that God had culled him to preach re- 

• See Sura XXX VI .42, where such professione are quoted by Mahomet, w 
showing that hU people had at first declared their willingness to follow a prophet, 
if he were oiii/ Iwt to them ; but that now a Prophet had been gent, they disbe- 
lieved him and broke their promise. Such notices are frequent in the Koran, and 
the pretext assigned in the text, was, no doubt, one of the earliest which Mahomet 
had lu answer^ 
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formation to his countrymen ; but was lie authorized to use 
the name of the Lord, and to recite his warnings, threats, and 
promises, as words of Inspiration? It would surely stultify 
his position, to stand forth as a Messenger sent by God to re- 
claim the Meccans to Himself, and yet to bring no message. 
The work was evidently of God; why then (piestion that 
these willing thoughts and living words were intended by God 
as Jlis commands? And, ever and anon, the rising doubt 
would be quelled by a glance at the end. For the' glorious 
object of the conversion of his people, could there be any 
thing wrong in the only suitable means? Nay, this strange 
mental struggle itself, seemed to be but the budding of inspira- 
tion. Should he attempt to stay the divine emotion, and re- 
press the work within, he might be fighting against the Lord 
llimselfl Why then hesitate to take the||anie of (jod into 
his lips, and go forth boldly as llis Legate, trusting that the 
same Spirit which had guided Jewish and Christian propliets, 
would put the words into his mouth? The God that over- 
rules all Nature, even to the minutest concerns of the brute 
creation, without whom not a loaf falls to the ground,— ife 
will not suffer these mental longings to inks the aim for which 
they are intended. Into Ills hands then he would commit 
himself, and secure in the singleness of his object, the glory 
of God, and the good of his fellows, he would go forth speak- 
ing His words. 

While absorbed by reflections such- as these, sometimes 
doubting, sometimes believing, Mahomet at seasons sullered 
grievous mental distraction. 'Jo this period we attribute the 
I^urns, in which, after deep depression, he sought to rc-assure 
his soul, by remembering the favors of God : — 

XCIII. Uy tlu' n»ing Suii-ihiripl 

Hjr the Night when It o\(>r>caiit<>tli I 

Thjr I.ord hath not n-tnovfcl from lhi«*, miilKr hath He been difiplf aset). 

And eerily the Knliiro rIiuII be belter unto tbee Ibiin tlie I’uH. 

And lliy Lord ^hall shortly dii.|ienie unto ihee ii (Ijfi, him] iIkoi shiilt lie siuiilliHi 
W liut ! IJol lie not find thee un (>r|ihiin, unil gum ihee a iluiiM; I 
And Touiid lliee astray, and ilireeied thee { 

Now, therefore, as tourhing the Orjdiaii, do mil oiiinekii Imn; 

And as touching him that aske'h of thee, re|iulte him not, 

And ui toudilrigthe Favors of thy Lord, n-hiarsu lli.m. 


XCIV. What! Have we not opened for thee tliy Breast’ 

And taken off from thee thy Burden,— 

That which gulled IJiy Back , 

And exalteii the Mention of Ihcct 
Then truly with the Difflculty, there shall be ease. 

Verily with the Difficulty, there shall be ease. 

And when thou art set at liberty, tlien labor. 

And towards thy Lord raise thy Desire. 

The following Sura appears to refer to the taunts of those 
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who reproaclied him witli the death of his sons as a mark of 
God’s displeasure, 

OVIII. Verilf, We hare gtren unto thee an Abundance; 

Wherefore offer unto the liord thf prajer, and sacrifice uiit>j Him. 

Veiiljr whoio hate^ thee ihall be ehildleai. 

Notwithstanding such consolations, the depths of his distress 
were sometimes insupportable, so that he repeatedly meditated 
suicide. What, if all this were but the simulation of Divine 
impulse, the stirrings of the Evil One and his emissaries WJiat 
crime so awful as to forge the name and authority of God? 
Rather than expose himself to a risk so awful, he would at 
once render it impossible, by casting himself headlong from 
one of these wild cliffs. An invisible influence appeared to hold 
him back was it Divine.'* Or might it not also be diabolical ? 

But the old train of reasoning again revived in his heart, 
stronger than eveiff and now when the mind was fully sur- 
rendered to it, bright visions of a united people abjuring their 
loathsome idolatry, would rise before him. “ And 1, thus 
‘ acknowledged their Prophet, why should I not be also their 

* Chief and Leader ? Yes, Faith and Piety shall reign 

* throughout Arabia, and if need be, the sword slinll be bared 

* to compel men to enter into the Kingdom of God : — 

* ^\h<>n tlic Help of tlid LoH sliall oomr un<l Victorv, 

‘ Ami iliou ohalt (=oo Men cntcrliiK Into tin- I'ailli of God in imihilarirs, 

‘ I'hen celebrate Hi« I'ruUc, iind usk Purdyii of Mud, foi He n> foigiOnc 

burn C A , 

Moses led forth his people, and so did other Jewish Chieftains, 

* to do battle for th% Lord against the Idolaters : and why 

* should not I, the Vicegerent of God, do likewise, and 

* bring in godly snhinission the whole of Araliia to His feet ’ 

‘ It will surely be for the furthorenee of lits Kingdom. And 
‘ Syria, Greece, and Rome ; what mummeries have 1 nol 

heard and seen within their cities Tltey, too, will listen 

‘ to the voice of reason teaching them the Unity of God. 

* They have a Revelation, and profess to obey it : I will 
‘ show to them that they have corrupted and obscured the 
‘ Truth. And Egypt, Persia, Abyssinia, Ilira, — all around, 

why should I not dash io the ground, the Idols, and every 
‘ thing that exalts itself against the True (lod; — if only my 
‘ people will be convinced and rally around me to fight the 
‘ battles of the Lord.”t Such images as these, at this time, 

• Wacktdif p. Taban, pp. QO, 9Ct. 

t Sfe Hithdmij pp. 1.16, 165, and 290. 

Wdchidi, p. Tabari, p. 122 Mnhomet Is there represented as at a \orr 
early stage, assuring the Coreish, that if they only would be converted to his faith, 
they would conquer, not only all Arabia, hut the surrounding nations. 
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wero, it may bo, very faint and dim, but we believe that they 
had an existence in the mind of Mahomet ; and it is probable* 
that they formed the evil and misguiding element, which first 
mingling itself with the pure longing aAer Truth, led to the 
fatal and fearful erfor of speaking unauthorizedly in the name 
of (lod. Ambition, once admitted, opened an easy breach for 
the suggestions of evil and the attacks of worldly temptation ; 
and yet it was so subtilely mingled with the Spiritual, that haply 
it may have escaped the observation of Mahomet himself. 

At this cnsis, the fate of Mahomet and of Islam trembled in 
the balance. It was his hour of trial, and he fell. 

On the one hand, he was surrounded by a little knot of be- 
lieving adherents. Spiritual truth seemed to slnne, clear and 
radiant as a sunbeam, upon his own heart ; ecstatic trances im- 
pressed a seal, apparently divine, upon 1^ convictions ; and 
(though anihition miglit lurk,) he was conscious of a sincere 
desire, and fancied he perceived a Divine Comini»?8lon, to call 
fortli his people from Darkness into Light. On the other side, 
tlie ungodly laughed him to scorn ; whih* his solemn expostula- 
tions and vvarmngs were treated, even by the wise and sober, as 
tlie ellnsioJis of a fond enthusiast. Before, a Diriuc Commission 
<tU difficulty would vanish. He would wait then for the inspiring 
influence of the Holy Spirit, to lea<l him, as it had oft limes led 
the Prophets before him. (labriel,* perhaps, would visit him, 
as he visited Zacharias and Mary, to announce the Advent ol 
the last Dispensation. 

Wliilo seated or wandering amiilst the peaks of llira, buried 
in reveri(‘s such as tliese, the imagination of a heavenly vigilant, 
tliat had long flitted vaguely before him, was suddenly realiz<;d, 
as ill a vision, by his excited fancy. Cbihritd, tho inesseng(‘r <>\ 
(lod, appeared in the sky, and approaching within tsvo hows’ 
Imigth of the I’rophet, seemed to briug from his Master (his 
memorable l>ehe8t : — 

Rrcitr In the name of the LoH who rr< ; 

Cr«>atvd Man from noiiffhl but conKrakNl bbxxl , 

I For thy Ixird U Iwnxflcwni 

It It lie who hath lauKht (to record llfVclatton,'/ wlili the IVn ■ 

Hath laui/hl Mnn tfint which he knoweth n«»l 
Xar, »eTll)r. Man li rrdwlltoue ; 

Ik'cnuac he sw-th Idiii'iclf to aliotirid hi Wealth. 

Verily, unto Uiy l^rd ii the Return of all. 

• It is clear that at a later period at least, if not from the first, Mahomet con- 
founded Gabriel with ihn Holy Ghoni The confusion may have arisen fr< in ihc 
slHtenaent of some ignorant Christian. Mary conceived Jesus hy the power of tho 
Holy Ghost which overshadoned her. IJutit was Guhricl who vi.sitcd Maiy to an- 
nounce tho crmception of tho Saviour, Tho Holy Ghost was. ihcn’fotp, another 
name for Gubnel. E-xainples of even grosser ignorance ;nc ni>t diffi< nlt to pro- 
duce, Maluiinet, as we have alrca^ly soeu, believed ih.ti the hrifitiuns regarded 
Mary, *‘ the Mother of God,” os the third Person in the Tnnit) ! 
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Halt thou M«n him that holdeth back 

The Bervaiit (of Ood) when he prafeth ? 

What thinkeit thou? had he Ititened to right Dlrectkm, 

And commanded unto Pietj? 

Ooit thou not IPO that he hath rejected the Truth, and turned hli Back? 

What t Doth he not know that God leeth ? 

Nay, verily, if he forbear not, We shall drag him by the Forelock, 

The lying, ilnful Forelock 1 

Then let him call his company of Friends, and W'e shall call the guardsmen of Htll; 

Nay! submit not unto him: but worship, and draw nigh unto the Lord. 

Thus was Mahomet, by whatever deceptive process, (Svra 
XCVI. ) led to the high blasphemy of forging the name of God, 
a crime which he has repeatedly stigmatized in the Koran itself 
as the greatest that mankind can commit. Thenceforward he 
spoke literally in the name of the Lord; and so scrupulous was he, 
lost there should be even the appearance of a human colouring, 
that the admonitions, as well as revelations, of the Koran, are 
prefaced by the Divine command, “ Speak** or “ vSay,” which, 
if not expressed, mpst always be understood ; thus — 

Buka CXII. Say IIo is Ood alone: Ood the Eternall 

He bcgetletb not, and He not begotten ; 

And there is not any like unto Him. 

This Commission pervaded the entire future course of Maho- 
met, and mingled with his every action. Ho was now the 
Servant, the Prophet, the Vicegerent of God ; and howevor 
mucli the circle of action arising out of this principle might 
expand, the principle itself w'as from the comimmcement abso- 
lute and complete. How fitr the two ideas of a Hesoliilion 
subjectively formed, and involving a spontaneous course of 
action, and of a Divine Inspiration objectively imparted and 
independent of his own will, — were at first simultaneously 
nresent, and in what respective dej^rees, it is difficult to con- 
jecture. But it is certain that the conception of a Divine 
commission soon took entire and undivided possession of bis 
soul ; and, colored though it often was by tlie motions and 
inducements of tlio Day, or mingled with apparently incongru- 
ous desires, retained a paramount influence until the liour of 
his death. Tlie 96th Sura was, in fact, the starting point of 
Islam. Theologians and Biographers generally hold it to be 
the first revealed Sura ; and Mahomet himself used to refer to 
it as the commencement of his inspiration.* 

• Several years after, ho referred to the vision which he believed himself now to 
have scon, m the ^dluwnig words : — 

Wrily It is no other than a Revelation that is inspired: 

One nilghty and strong taught it unto him :— 

One cndui‘tl with wisdom ; and be stood 
In the highest part of the Horiion, 

Then he drew near and approached. 

And he reached to the distance of two hows’ length, or yet nearer : 

And he revealed unto his servant that which he revealed. 

The heart did not belie in that which he saw. 

What I Will ye then dispute with blm concerning that which be saw T 
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But the Divine Commission was unheeded at Mecca ; scorn 
and abuse gathered thicker than ever around him. He was 
taunted as a poet carried away by wild fancy ; as a Magician, 
or a Soothsayer, the style of whose oracles was perceived in 
his oaths and rhapsocfies; or as one possessed by Cenii and 
Demons. 

Grieved and dispirited, he fell back upon his Comniission. 
Was it a warrant and a command to publish his message even 
to a stiff-necked and rebellious people, or not rather a simple 
attestation for himself and his willing adherents, that his 
doctrine was true ? Engrossed with these reHectioiis, the Pro- 
phet stretched himself upon his carpet, and wrapping him- 
self in his garments, fell into a trance or vision. The Angel 
was at hand, and Mahomet was aroused from his desponden- 
cy, to energy and action, by this aniumtingjnessage : — 

LX XIV. Oh thou thftt art corered I 
Ariht) and preach! 

And nruKnifjr thy Ixrrd •, 

And purify thy clothca, 

And depart from uncleannm. 

And ihow not thy Favors, In the hoiie of »elf*aRBraudlietnent; 

And wait patiently for thy Lord. 

• t • • 

Leave mo and him whom I have croated uloiio. 

On whom I have bestowed abundant Hiclius, 

And Sous dtvcIlinK bifore him, 

And disposed Ids nffairs prosperously , 

Yet h(’ deslifth that I should add thereto. 

Say ! Ilocauso he is to Our SIkiii an Adiersarj, 

I will ulTIlit him with Heree (’alaiiiity ; 
l or lie imagined and devised MIseldef in his lieart 
May he he damned I how he deviseil! 

Again, may he be dainned! how he devised! 

Then he looked , 

Then ho fi owned and scowled; 

Then lie inrned his hack and looke<l conlemidiiousli, 

And lie suM, Verilj/, this n nothirni hut Mugu'h that tviU hi in ought,* 

Verili/, l/iiA I* nouttur than the upeerh of a Mortal. 

Now, I will east liiin into Hell>f{ro 
And what shall eniise thee to know whnt HKLL>fJaR is ? 

It Uaselli not, neither HiifhTeth it to escape. 

Candescent on the Skin 
Over it are nineteen (Angels )t 

• • • 

* • • 

Nay, by the Moon ' 

By tlie Mght when it retiroth 1 
By the Morn when it reddeneth ! 

Verily it is one of the most weluhly inattcis, 

A warning to Mankind: 

To him that amongst you desireth to advance, or to reiiialn heiiind 

Ltcry .'<ouI lieth in pledge for that which It hath wrought 
Kxcepting the Heirs of (Jod’s Bight hand 
In Gardens, they shall enqiilrw concerning the Wicked,— 

Wtiiit hath cn»t you into Hell t 
And they shall reply ir« ffcrs not of those that prayed ; 


* Alluding to the doctrine of the Resurrection, the re-vivification ol diy bones 
and dust being laughed at as mere magic. 

t At this point is interposed a passage (o. 31) evidently produced many years 
after, and probably at Medina, in reply to certain objections, raised likely by the 
Jews, respecting the number of the lufernal Quaid. 
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Jnd tr« did -not feed the Poor ; 

A ltd wt babbled ratnltf wUk the rain Babblert ; 

And m were Rejedere of the Day of reckoning ; 
ihifll the ('Oiirictinn thrnof orcriooh vM^ 

And thu ItilerectBiun of tli« lntcic‘«Hler8 ohall not avail ifu*uj. 

Then what aHeth Uic/n that thay turn iisldo from the Adinuuitioii. 

Aa K they Were aflrUhtvd Aaiee* 

I'loeine from a l.lon? 

A ad every one of them deelreth that eipanded Pnijea be gfven onto him. 

Nay I They dread not the Life to come 
I^ny ! Thifc h a Wiiri/lng 
And #ho»o ehooM-lh Is warned therrbr, 

And there shall none be warned but as the Lord plcasetb. 

Ho Is to be feared, and He is the Forglver. 

We have thought it expedient to introduce this Sura nearly 
entire, not only for the remarkable commission to 'preach puh- 
lichj, with which rt opens, but as the only means ot conveying 
ati adequate idea of the style of Revelation adopted by Maho- 
met about the third or fourth year of Ids prophetical life. The 
person so vehemently condemned, is supposed to have been 
Walid, the honoured Chief of Mecca, who, as we have seen, 
was the first to raise his pick -axe on the re-building of the 
Kaaba. The heart of Mahomet was vindictive and revenge- 
ful. Thus he cursed Abu Lahab, bis own uncle, and tlie 
father-in-law of two of bi.s daughters, on account of his con- 
temptuous bearing : — 

CXI. Durancd bn (he hands of Mm Laiiab, and dninned let him he? 

Ills niches shall not profit him, nor tlmt which ho hath gained. 

He slmil be eaM into the Fire that fi.iineth,* 

Ami his Wife In-urlng Fire-woml, 

Around whose Keck shall be u roini of Palm-fihfe f 

But it is not our intention now to enter upon the consetinenves 
of Mahomet’s public preaching, and his struggle with idolatry. 
Our present object is simply to trace the giouth ol the idea ot‘ 
Inspiration and a Divine Mission in liis mind ; and tliis vvi‘ 
have attempted to do from the only reliable source in our 
hands, — the Revelations of Mahomet himstdf. 

But to complete the view, it is iiece-ssary that wc should 
place before the Reader, the stories of the Traditionists. 1 hese, 
however, at this point, are peculiarly untrustworthy. Maho- 
met himself, from whoso lips alone any satisfactory statement 
of tho m^tal process could have been gained, was reserved, if 
not entirely silent, on the subject, it is likely that the pain- 
ful season of perturbation and dubitancy, recurred ungrate- 
fully to his memory ; and that the grand result, the salieut 

• A play upon the word Lahib, which aignifics^am^, as well aa his aclversary'a 
name. 

f Tho alory is, tlmt ‘she hud strewed Mahomet’s path with a hundic of thorns, 
whence her punishment. Aim Lahab is said, at an assembly summoned by Muho- 
roet, to hear his message, to have c.xciuimcd, '* Let him he damned / Is this all (hat 
kt hath called u$ together for Whereupon Go I revealed this passage damning 
Aba Lobab. 
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jioiiit of his career, viz., the connnission to Wecito and to 
Preach in the name ot God, obscured, if it did not entirely 
hide, the steps which led to it. 

Again, the fixed Dogma with wliich every Mahometan sets 
uut,— that the Koran contains no Sura, sentence, or word, not 
emanating by direct communication from Clod, has confined 
and misled the conclusions of the Diographers.* It would be 
l)!asphemy vvitli them to hold that any fragments of the spon- 
taneous musings of the Prophets mind, before his Revelaiions 
were cast in the unvarying mould of inspiration, have found 
(heir way into the Koran ; and hence they miss the clue, which 
in tlie above speculations we may have discovered to some 
approximate track of Mahomet’s mental and Spiritual History. 

Lastly, what facts the Biographers may have preserved from 
tlie tradition of Khadija’s recollections, f have been greatly 
dij^torted by the miraculous associations cast around them. 
Muliomet himself was not unwilling to countenance such super- 
stitious belief And there is no subject which, in the growth 
of tnidiiion, w ould imperceptibly attract sb much of tho wonder- 
ful and mysterious, as the communication of the Divine moni- 
tions to the heart of Mahomet, and more especially its first 
bcginiiings.l Having thus warned the reader against a too 
implicit faith in the representations of the Biographers, w'o 
proceed to give them as nearly as possible in their own words. 

The first beginnings of tlie Prophet’s inspiration were m// 
Visions ; lie saw no vision that was not clear as the breaking 
forth of the morning, 'J’his conlimiing for some time, he hecamo 
extremely fond of privacy : notliing was so pleasing to him as 
letirement. 8o he iij-ed to repair to a cave at Mount JiarA, 
^^he;e he was in the habit of passing wliolo days and nights 
alone, before he revisited his lamily : then he would rclurii to 
Khadija, and l emain for a time at homo through ntfeclion for 
lier. 'i bis went on until the truth burst upon bim, which 
happened in the cave of llara. 

About this lime, while he was at AjyAd, he saw an Angel in tlie 
sky calling to him. Oh Mahomet! l\wi Gabriel! and he was 

page 2 of tho Article on tho **Ori(jmal Source § for the Biography of 

t See page 42 of the same paper ; Canon LB, It ia to be remeinborcd that this 
period preceded tho time at which Mahomet stood forth proniiiicutly to pul)lic 
notice, oa a preacher. Then his system had been matured, and the idea of luspi- 
jation formed. Before that time he would not be the object of much observation. 
Khadija would be almost the only witness of his early mental struggles. AM wa* 
yet ^t a boy ; and it is doubtful how far Zeid and Abu Bakr were yet on suffix 
oentJy intimate terms, to be made the coufidants of bis most secret thoughts. 

t Vide Article above quoted, {p, 48. Canon 11- D.) 
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terrified, for so often as he raised his head to 4he heavens, lie 
saw the Angel.* And he returned hastily to Khadija, and told 
her what had happened ; and he said,— “ Oh Khadija ! I have 
‘ never abominated any thing more heartily than these Idols 
‘ and Soothsayers, and now verily, I fear, lest I should turn out 
‘ a Soothsayer myself.” “ Never, my cousin ! say not so. The 

* Lord will not treat thee thus ; ” and she proceeded to recount 
before him the virtues of hi§ character, on which she founded 
this assurance. Then she repaired to Waraca,t and repeated 
to him what Mahomet had told her; — “By the Lord!” 
replied the aged man, “thy uncle’s son speaketh the truth; 

‘ this verily is the beginning of Prophecy ; and there will come 
‘ unto him the Great Law,J like unto the Law of Moses. 

‘ Wherefore charge him that he entertain none but hoj)efiil 
‘ thoughts in his heart. If he should declare himself a Pro- 

* phet, while I am yet alive, I will believe in him, and stand by 
‘ him.” 

Now the first Sura revealed to Mahomet was the XCH 
Recite in the mime of the Lord^ &c., and that descended on him 
in the cave of Hara. After this ho waited several day-s^ without 
seeing Gabriel. And he became greatly downcast, so that lie 
went out at one lime to the Mount of Thuheir, and at anotlier 
to Harfi, seeking to cast himself headlong from thence. While 
thus intent upon self-destruction, he was suddenly arrested 
by a voice from heaven ; and he looked up, and lo ! Gabriid 
upon a throne between the heavens and the earth, wlio said. 
Oh Midiomet! thou art the Prophet of the Lord in (ruth, and I 
am Gabriel! Then Mahomet turned to go to his own Ijoiim^, 
and the Lord comforted him, and strengthened his heart. Ami 
thereafter revelations began to follow one u])on another with 
frequency, II 


• Other tr.iditions say only that Ho saw a light, nnd heard n voice. {W(icki<l>, 
V- 37.) 

t» Wttckidi adds ; “ this was the first time she went to Waracft,”---a9 if then' 
was also a second visit, which, however, is not mentioned,— tho tradition bcn';.' 
fragmentary, It can hardly mean tho first, in the sciiso that sho liad not o'o 
visited him before. 

J AI namiis al nkbar ; - namus being tho Arabick form for nomos, “ tho Law. 


§ “ days.” Tho period is indefinite. 

^ The above account is from W&ckidi, who is at this point more succinct and 
less marvellous than Uishami. Tabari again surpasses Hishami in the miraculous; 
and the number and variety of his absurd traditions illustrate tho rapidity wua 
which in the third century, fabricated stories obtained currency. The following i* 
’ an outline from Hiihlimi and Tabari, of the current version of the first stirrings of 

*”*f'on'the night whereon tho Lord was minded to deal graciously with him. 
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The above account is from Wtickidi, who is here much freer 
from the marvellous than either Hish^mi or Tabari. But the 
period succeeding the revelation of the 96th Sura, during 
which inspiration was suspended, and Mahomet in despondency 
contemplated thoughts of suicide, is generally represented as 
of longer duration than in this statement. It is styled the 
Fdtrah^ or “ intermission,” and is variously held to have lasted 
from six months to three years ; the close of which period, 
the 74th and 93rd Suras, containing assurance of mercy, and 
the command to preach, were delivered.^ Tlie accounts, how- 
ever, are throughout confused, if not contradictory; and we 
can only gather with certainty, that there was a time (corres- 
ponding with our own deductions from the Koran itself,) during 


Miihomet relates tliat Gahiiel camo to Inin as he slept with his family in the cave 
of Haia ; and he held in his hand n piece of silk with willing tlieicon, and ho 
litatl ! Mahomet replied, / </o wot (cannot) tead. Whereupon the angel 
ptiped linn so tight, that ho thought death had conic ujxm him. Then said Gabriel 
a steond timo, And Mahomet rejdicd, What afiaU I read; which wordiS 
lie littered only to escape the previous agony. And Gabriel proceeded Head 
(recite.) 17/ the name of thy hml, ;~icpeating the 9(Uh Sum to the end of 
r. s ; .and when he had ended, the angel left him, ami ‘ the woids,” said Mahomet, 
“ were M.s though they had been graven on my heart " Suddenly the thonglu occur- 
reil to him that ho was possi ssed of evil spirits, and he meditated suicide : hut as 
lie rmhed forth with the intention of casung himself down a pieeipice, ho was 
arrested by seeing Qahiiel, and stood for a long time transfixed by the sight. At 
last the vision disappeareil and Mahomet returned to Khadija, who, alarmed at 
hts aliscncc, had sent messengers to Mecca in quest of him Jn consternation ho 
threw himself into her lap, and told her all that had occurred. She reassured 
him, su) mg, that he would surely be n prophet, and went ofl’ to Wnraca, who 
umfirmed her in the same belief. 

Another account adds, that she took Mahomet to Waraca, who fjretr/ld to him 
that he would be rejected by hi.s pcuplc, and expelled fiom Mecca ( 1). but that 
if lie liitnself survived to that period, be would assist and defend him. {Tabari^ 
/>. S7.) 

'I'he story that Khadija went to the Monk Addas who gave her a book from 
which she might learn whether the visitant was an Angel or a Devil, is evidently 
u fiction, and does not a^ear to bo in any early authority. {See Spienqfr, ;j. 107 ) 

Another story is, that Khadija, to assure Mahomet,, tested the character of tho 
inspiration, by making him sit first on her right knee, then on her left, in loth of 
i\hich positions the apparition continued: then she took him in her lap, and removed 
her veil, or uncovered her garments, when it disappeared, thus proving that he wan 
a moilc.st and virtuous being. Thereupon Khadija exclaimed. Rejoice my cousin, 
for by the Jjord I it is an Angel, and no Devil. 

On another occasion, being terrified, he entreated Khadija to cover him up, on 
which was revealed the Sura, l)eginning, Oh thou covered I [LXXIV.] Again, having 
had no visitsfrom Gabriel for some time, Khadija said to him i— Verily, I fear that 
God is displeased with thee; whereupon was revealed Sura XCIII Thy Lord 
hath not removed from thee, neither is he displeased, But all such tiaditions 
are evidently founded upon the attempt to explain, or illustrate, tho parages of 
the oran Kreferred to* 
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which the mind of Mahomet hung in suspense, and doubled 
the authority of a Divine Mission.* * * § 

What was the cliaracter of Mahomet’s ecstatic periods,— 
whether they were simply reveries of profound meditation, 
or swoons connected with a morbid excitability of the meniai 
or physical constitution, or in fine were connected with snv 
measure of supernatural influence, it would be difficult to de- 
termine. Upon this subjec% exaggerated details, and fabrica- 
tion of the marvellous and mysterious, are to be suspected 
throughout Mahometan authorities.f The following particu- 
lars it may be well to record : — 

At the moment of inspiration, anxiety pressed upon the 
prophet, and his countenance was troubled.;}: He foil to tin* 
ground like one intoxicated or overcome by sleep ; and oven 
in a very cold day bis f(»rGhead was berlewecl with large pearly 
drops of perspiration. When questioned on the subject, 
iiornct replied ; — ** Inspiration descendeth upon me in one of 
‘ two ways; sometimes Gabriel comctli and commnnicatolli 
‘ the Hevelation unto me, as one man unto another, and this is 
‘ easy; at other times, it affeefeth mo like the ringing of a 
* bell, penetrating niy very heart, and rending mo as it were iu 
‘ pieces ; and this it is which grievously afflicteth me.”§ 

Even bis slie-camel, if Mahomet chanced to become inspir- 
ed, while be rode upon her, would l)ecomo affected by a wild 
excitement, setting down and rising up, now planting her leg*; 
rigidly, thou throwing them about as if they would be parted 
from her. To outward appearance Inspiration de 5 ceiided un- 
expectedly, and without any previous warning to the prophet. |1 

* Sonio stttto that ho “ used to hear a vnico and see a light.” without recciM'ni( 
any revelation for mrn years ; and that tho ptophedc period at Mecca, durh 
which inspiration descended, lasted only years. They would thus make tin* 
former period to begin at the thirtieth year of the t rophet's life. 

t See the d priori signs of inspiration given in the introduction to the Ilistoi.v 
of Ibu Khaldun,— as quoted by Sprenger, page 111. « 

J WdcAidi (p .*17 i ^ j 

§ Two traditions from difTerent sources, sli^jlitlj varying in expression, but 
similar in purport. ( Wackidi, p. .17 J.) 

II Abd al llahman relates that on the return fiom Hodcibia(.\ II 6,) be saw (he 
people urging on their camels ; and one enquired of the other the cause ; and tho} 
fluid, *' Insptratton hath descended on the Piophrt;' so wo loo urged on our camels 
jiud reached Mahomet standing by Kira al Ghunim; and when such numbers 
of the people as he desired nad gathered around him t he began lo recite tho 
fortieth Sura. (WacAirfi,p 120|.) 

We know of no case in which it is represented that Mahomet was beforehand 
«\varQ that Inspiration \»iui about to come upon him. 


i 
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In later life, Mahomed referred his grey hairs to the withering 
effect produced upon him by the “ terrific Buras.”* 

It will not have escaped observation that tradition has re- 
presented Mahomet as under serious apprehensions, lest the 
beginnings of Inspiration w^ere in reality the promptings of evil 
Spirits or of Genii, who had taken possession of him. The 
views entertained by Mahometans, regarding Genii, are curious, 
and founded upon tradition traced up to the time of Mahomet 
himself. Before the mission of their prophet, the Devils and 
Genii had access to the outskirts of Heaven, and by assiduous 
eaves-dropping, secured some of the secrets of the upper 
workl, which they communicated to the Soothsayers and Di- 
viners upon earth. But no sooner did Mahomet appear, than 
they were driven from the skies, and whenever tliey dared to 
approach, flaming bolts were hurled at them. These are the 
falling stars; just at this epoch such stars are said to have 
been very numerous, and the Arabs were much alarmed there- 
by. f This belief, childish as it may appear, is clearly deve- 
loped in the Koran ; and throws a mysterious light upon the 
inner recesses of the ])rophet’s spirit.’]; 


The early doubts and suspicions of Mahomet suggest to us 


♦ Tho “ terrific" Snras, as specified in tlio numeroui traditions on this subject, 
arc, “Sura Hud (XI) and its sisters ;’'--the “sisters" are variously given as 
Suras 11, 21, 56, 69, 77, 78, 81, 101 ail Meccun, and some of them very early 
Suras. 

While Abu Bakr and Omar sat in tho Mosque, Mahomet suddenly came upon 
them from the door of one of his wive’s houses (which opened into tho mos- 
fpio ) stroking and raising his beard, and looking at it. Now his beard 
had in it many more white hairs than his head. And Abu Bakr said, “ Ah, thou, 
fer whom I would sacrifice father and mother, white hairs are hastening upon 
thee !“ And the Prophet raised up his beard with his hand, and ga/.cd at it, and 
Abu Bakr’s eyes filled with tears; “Yes," said Mahomet, “ Hfid, (5wni XI.) 
‘ and its sisters, have hastened my white hairs." *• And what are its sisters 
‘‘ The IneviUtbk (Sura 50,) aud the Strikmg (Sura 101.") ( WAckidi, 

t Vxdt Huhami, pp. 45, 40 ; and Wdekidi, p, 31^. It is just possible that at 
the period refo I red to, there may have been an unusually grand rind numerous 
diqailay of falling stars, which at certain poiuts of the earth’s course are known 
to be specially abundant. 

] In Sura LXXII., vv. 8 — 10, the Genii are thus reprcBcntcd ns conversing one 
with another.—" And verily we used to pry into the Heavens, but we found it to 
‘ be tilled wiih a strong guard and with flaming darts. And we used lo sit in 
‘ some of the scats thereof to listen ; but whoever listeneth now, flndeth a flaming 
I bolt in ambush. And wo know not whether evil bo hereby intended against 
‘ those upon Earth, or whether the Lord be minded to guide them into the right 
‘ way." When they heard Mahomet reciting tho Koran, numbers of them believed. 
Compare also Suras XV., 17, 18 ; LXVH.,5 ; XXXVII., 0 ; XXVI, 210 }and 
LXXXI.. 24 The Koran is stated in some of its own verses to have Ijccn revealed 
for the benefit and salvation both of men and Genii. 
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tlie enquiry, whether they had in reality any true foundation, 
or were the mere fancies of an excited imagination. We feei 
it incumbent upon us to consider this question from the Chris- 
tian stand-point, and to ask whether the supernatural influence, 
which a^ears to have acted upon the soul of the Arabian 
Prophet, may not have proceeded from the Evil One and his 
emissaries. We would not dogmatize on so mysterious a sub- 
ject ; but the views which Christian verity compels us to eater- 
tain regarding the Angel of Darkness and his followers, would 
not be satisfied without an allusion to the fearful power exer- 
cised by tliem, as one at least of the possible theories^ upon which 
the fall of Mahomet, the once sincere enquirer, into the meshes 
of deception, may be accounted for. 

Assuredly, Mahomet himself lived un3er the deep and con- 
stant conviction of the Personality of Satan and his Angels, 
and of his own exposure to their influences.* Our ideas of 
the mysterious possibility referred to, will best be illustrated 
by a reference to the corresponding stage in the History of 
our Blessed Saviour’s Mission, the source of whose Tempta- 
tion, (whether held to be described in allegorical, or in literal 
expressions) few who believe in the Divine authority of the 
Scriptures, will deny to have been Satan himself. 

la his first approach, as narrated by the Evangelists, Satan 
tempted Jesus to contravene the Jjaw of His human existence, 
and supply His temporal wants by drawing upon His supenn* 
tural powers. The cravings of hunger added strength to the 
suggestion, which, if followed, w'ould have vitiated the great 
condition of our Saviour’s Humanity. But sternly did He 
throw aside the suggestion, and throughout his career refrained 
from ever once bringing His Divine power to His own succour 
or relief. 

An analogous temptation was ever ready to entrap the foot- 
steps of Mahomet. He, indeed, was not possessed of any 
inherent supernatural ability ; but as a teacher who professed 
himself inspired, he arrogated a spiritual power, which he was 
continually tempted to misuse in subservience to his per- 
sonal pleasure and desires ; and lamentably, as the subsequent 

* Tbo following passnges may bo consulted on this point ; Sura TV , 117. ; VI . 
«7, 113, 121 ;XVI. 98-100 ; XIX., 82 ;XXIL 5.1,54 ; XXIII., 99 ; XLL, 35 ; 
XLin.f 34 ; and CXIV. ; in which latter Sura the word " Whisperer” is admitted 
to mean the Devil. A reference to these passages will show, that in the s) stem of 

Mahomet, Satan and his Angels have power to incite the wicked to evil, and even 
to suggest sinful thoughts and actions to the good, not excluding Mahomet him* 
self. The doctrine of the Personality of the Dtevil is patent from references to ii 
throughout every part of the Koran— the account of the Fall, the Day of Judg- 
ment, Hell) Ac. 
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records of his life too plainly prove, did he fall into the 
snare. 

In the second Act, the Devil sought to deceive our Lord 
into seeking spiritual and lawful ends, by unlawful iflipans 
to manifest His Messiahship by a display of supernatural ener- 
gy. The object was legitimate ; but the means would have 
involved, in a simply human nature (and it was in that respect 
Christ was tried,) a rash and presumptuous tempting of the 
Divine Providence, to which his humanity demanded a per- 
fect subordination. Jesus was to advance His religion by no 
such unauthorized expedients ; however much on other con- 
siderations he was to display before the world the Divine Glory 
of His nature, or show with what tremendous energy and 
Clodlike manifestation, He could have supported His teach- 
ing. “ If He be the Son of God, let Him come down from the 
crossf was a suggestion from the same source ; yet He descend- 
ed not. It w'as the law' of His human life to deny Himself the 
use of that power, by which He could have summoned Legions 
to work out His plans, and to blast the machinations of His 
enemies. 

What a melancholy light do these truths cast upon the career 
of Mahomet ! He, it is true, owned no divine energy. But 
he was tempted to assume a forged Instrument by w'hich to 
work out his ends ; and that Htstrument was the Name of God. 
As his scheme advanced, he betook himself to other means; 
and sought, by temporal inducements, and by the force of arms, 
to extend the worship of the One God. The subtilty of the 
temptation was the same here as with our Saviour ; to compass 
a pious end by unlawful means. 

Again, Satan tempted Jesus to worship him by the promise 
of the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them ; no 
empty promise, for by Satan is the world led captive. A death 
struggle, Jesus well knew, was at hand, between His own 
kingdom and the world ; a mortal combat, in which, through 
Death itself. Life was to be won for His people : and to the 
world’s end, the Power of Darkness would form an awful anta- 
gonism to the Power of Christianity, impeding her spread, 
and often recapturing her very conquests. Was it possible to 
compromise the struggle? Would Satan abate the fierceness of 
his opposition? If he were even to remain neutral, how incon- 
ceivably would the contest be lightened, and what millions 
more might be brought into the kingdom of Heaven ! And 
this might be gained by the mere acknowledgement of Satan, 
a Power that in reality ruled at will the great mass of mankind. 

# 
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By so slight a compromise with the Spirit of the World, was 
it not a duty to secure such vast and noble ends ? A little con- 
cession would avoid a struggle of inconceivable anguish and 
loss, an4||||ith certainty secure a vast and glorious success, ail 
tending w the praise of God, not otherwise to be hoped for. 
Thus would the worldling have reasoned, and tiius decided. 
But Jesus knew of no compromise with Sin, even in its niobt 
bidden form ; and, fully conscious of the fearful nature of the 
approaching combat, rejected the alluring offer. 

So did not Mahomet. He listened to the suggestion, and 
was tempted to seek a compromise between Religion and the 
World. The result was a politico-religious system, forinin^^ 
the closest conceivable combination between worldliness and 
spirituality, between Good and Evil. Barely so much of vir- 
tue and of spiritual truth is retained as will appease the reli- 
gious principle still existing in man, and his inward craving 
after the service of the Creator ; while the reins of ptibsion 
and indulgence are relaxed to tlie very utmost extent compa- 
tible with the appearance of goodness. Mahometanism indeed 
presents a wonderful adaptation to fallen humanity ; for the 
spurious imitation of godliness satisfies the serious mind ; the 
laxity of its moral code, and the compatibility of its external 
observances with inner irreligion, present no barrier to the 
Sensualist. a 

Whatever compromise was made by Mahomet on the one 
hand, the stipulation on the other was well fulfilled ; for the 
kingdoms of this world and the glory of them, followed iu 
rapid succession in the wake of Islam. 

' We offer no apology for the introduction of this parallel. 
Tlie acknowledged facts of our Saviour’s temptation, justify 
the assumption, that a similar combat was possibly waged, 
though witu far other results, in the case of Mahomet. 

Happy would it have been for the memory of the Arabian 
Prophet, if his career bad terminated with his flight from 
Mecca. Then, indeed, the imputation of such a compromise 
might, with some show of justice, have been branded as mali- 
cious and uncharitable. But the fruits of his principles, as 
ex\\ih\ied in connection with his prophtic office^ at Medina, are 
of too unequivocal a character to allow a doubt that if he 
acted under a supernatural guidance, that guidance proceeded 
from DO pure and holy source. Ambition, rapine, assassination, 
lust, are tbo undenied features of bis later life, openly sanctioned 
by an assumed permission, or even command, from the Most 
High ! May we conceive that a satanic influence, a diabolical 


C 
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inspiration, was permitted to enslave the heart of him who 
had deliberately yielded to the compromise with evil ? May 
not Satan have beguiled the heart in the habitude of an Angel 
of light, and even when insinuating his vilest sugge^ns, have 
professed himself a Messenger from the God of I^rity and 
Holiness? If so, what a perfect assimilation must gradually 
have been wrought between the prompting of the Evil One 
from without, and the subjective perceptions of the mind of 
Mahomet, when he could imagine, and with earnestness and 
sincerity assert, that the Almighty sanctioned and even en- 
couraged his debased appetites ! 

It is enough to have suggested the awful possibility. None 
may venture an unhesitating reply, until there are laid bare 
to our view, in a more Spiritual state, the workings and the 
manifold agencies of that unseen life, ever plying its busy 
course within and around us, but mysteriously hid from mortal 
ken. 
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Indian fibres. 


Art. IV. — Indian Fibres. A Letter to the Right Honourable Sir 

Charles Wood, Bart. , M. P,, President of the Board of Control 

for the ^airs of India. By Samuel Gregson, Esq., M, P, 

An olden aphorism declared that there is nothing new 
under the sun a proposition which, though we admit it to i)e 
generally, is by no means universally, applicable. It is true that 
many well sustained and energetically worked ideas have, when 
published, been demonstrated to have formed the components 
of an earlier age, and that brilliant innovations upon the cus- 
toms of a community have been traced to a period long antece- 
dent, when society, in its immature state, little understood their 
value, and scoffed at those who propounded them. But it is 
trespassing too much upon credulity, and asking more for the 
races of by-gone periods than we feel inclined to admit, to suppose 
that the wonderful constituents of all earth and water have been 
laid bare by the operations of antiquity ; besides which, the im- 
policy of granting such a proposition would be monstrous, for 
what can be more beautiful and encouraging than the endeavour 
to unravel and develope the uses of the multifarious wonders by 
which we are surrounded, and thus render to posterity a debt 
which earlier ages.have imposed upon us, and thus to prove by 
deeds that we are not unmindful of the obligations enforced by 
present knowledge and enjoyment. 

The subject of the pamphlet under review, amply confirms 
the accuracy of these statements ; for though it is true I hat some 
of the products to which we shall allude, have been known and 
used at very remote periods, there are others, the discovery of 
which is but of yesterday ; and certainly without wishing to 
derogate in the least from previous discoveries, we may assert, 
that the latter are of equal, if not superior importance to the 
former, 

It js an admitted fact that each succeeding age brings forth 
fresh requirements, and energies to supply them ; and then Nature 
is subject to much rough handling and frequent complaint by 
enthusiastic and unsuccessful explorers ; nevertheless, to per- 
severance and study she yields a willing and ample return, and 
with her wonders ailences the thoughtless, enraptures the phi- 
losopher, and leads him on to still deeper research. But if it 
were required in some instances to shew how slowly important 
articles are adopted, it would perhaps be difficult to select a 
more fitting exemplification than the pamphlet upon Indian fibres 
which we have now before us. Without wishing to impugn any 
one, and leaving to others the invidious task of censuring the 
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or cavilling with our merchants, we cannot at the same 
pfrain from terming the subjoined list of valuable plants, 

the words ‘‘ painful" and “ neglect, arises Irom this that he 
“ witv and their merits were both known and published by Dr. 
«“■' h Lrnearly half a century since. It is but right, however, 
^iSCoine few have been adopted ; but the greater 
;;;,r7ion Ittill unheeded ; and thus, without further preface, we 
introduce them. 


Common Name. 


’• W^cLruin •.nuui,;; lUoncs and cheap material 

2 . Moonj and Sara. ] I of Clr- 

1 curs, aliundiint uloDj,^ 

. coasts. Fitives made into 

3. MoorghaeorMa- \ Zeylamca...-( popdagc and used us 

root J bast, and woven into 

y cloth. 

, . , „ Aloe perfollata Hop«s o"!;'""’ 

5. Adams needle .... Yucca g Amorienn plant introduc- 

6. Pitafibrein great / Agave Americana ^ and common in India. 

Aloe e pibre and oakum, besides 

V A n.tnnssa saliva 1 worked into the most 

7. rine-applc Auanassa sativa | delicate fabrics. 

I ' / 'Fibre, rope, ami hiindker- 

S. Manilla hemp M«''> \ i chiefs. 

I Rope, canvas, handker- 

<) Plantain fibre Mii<a paradisiaca Jj cliicfs and paper. 

j ( Cocoa cord, ro^ies, matting 

in Cnona iCocos nucifera { ,^nd rough tubrics. 

"■ Aran, a, I .aeeharifere...' Kihre, rope and hrmhes. 

Ik kiimyra" and f,hre. 

13. Flax kr> k ... lmiian1n«tfrom Arr.ean 

14. Bast liliaLuDi . Cloth, gunny bag^ rope 

I CorchoriisoUtonu.sCap- 1 i adulterating 

15. Jute 51 hularis f i silk and linen goods. 


Botanical Name. 


Eriophorum cannabi- I Twine and ropo. 


2. Moonj and Sara, j 


\ Saccharum 


Moorghae orMa- \ Igj^nseviera Zeylanica.. 
rool J1 


16. Brown hemp Biilea Frondo^a 

'llibiscns cannabinus 


1 Hope, eanvas, mats and 
J j coarse cloth. 


Ditto Btnatus , 

cotum i<b-yr -T:; kCm^eor -inih, 

jrbnipore'hemplc'rotolaria lenuifolia “^^reoal 

Lcsbauia cannabma .. | ^.joth. 


. Cotton 1‘rT : . : l mca .. Hope and enarse cloths. 

:^;rn;;;„;;rn"v;m,;!Sl:;^iuifo.^ 


19. Jubbnlpore hemplCrotolar.a tcnu.iona 

20. Danehe ^.csbania eannabinn 


Nets, ropes and coarf#C 
cloth. 
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Common Name* 

Botanical Name. 

Usee. 

.... 

21. Malghur 

22. Ak and mudan 

23. Yucum 

OJ. Wiilrlro nnr 

Baiihinia racemosa 

Calatropia Gigantea ... I 
— Hamiltonii ... > 

Cloths, rope, mats and 
canvas. 

Fibre and canvas. 

Ropes, nets, and the most 
delicate fabrics. 

25. Ileiiip Cannabis sativa 

26. Rhcca .. Boehinaria nivea j 

27. Wild rhcea J speciosa > 

28. Pooat ril)re Frutesccns ) 

29. Neilghery nettle Urtica heterophylla 

31. Sida rhomboidea... 


For the last six we believe society to be indebted to the 
scientific exertions of Major Hannay, Commandant of the Assam 
Local Infantry Battalion, of which it is but just to remark, that 
while these form a small portion only of this gentleman’s con- 
tributions in connection with the necessities of the mercantile 
community, they are most important and valuable, being des- 
tined, before many years elapse, to revolutionize the entire 
flax trade of Europe, and bring a certain stream of money into 
the Indian market. Who shall estimate the advantages which 
this encreased commerce will confer upon our native fmlow-sub- 
jects, emanating as they do from inevitable results; and the dis- 
coverer of these fibres will occupy no low place in the list of those 
who have contributed to the welfare and progress of India. 

It might bo fairly supm)^ed, with such a list of valuable plants 
as we have just presented, that a scarcity of any description 
of fibre would be next to an impossibility ; nevertheless, it is too 
true that such a scarcity does exist at this moment, caus- 
ing the greatest apprehension among the manufacturers of 
Europe, but more particularly those of England. Our au- 
thor in his epistle remarks : — “ Among the many important 
‘ (piestious now pressing upon j)ublic attemion, there are two 

* which I venture to bring particularly under notice. They are 

* the means of providing an eft'ective and ample substitute for 

* flax and hemp for our manufactures, and of obtaining the 
^ necessary (piantity now notoriously inadequate to supply the 

* demand for the production ofpaper. The war w ith Russiaaffects 

* in a material degree our command of these important articles, 

* flax and hemp, while the rapidly and largely increased con- 

* sumption of paper, without any corresponding extension, but 
" rather diminution of the supply of the raw material for produc- 
‘ tion, operates prejudicially on what may be now called a neces- 
^ sary of life.” A statement coming from such an authority, 
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removes all suspicion of inaccuracy, and would painfully excite 
the imagination, if doubt existed as to meeting the deficiency. 

Tliis feeling of appreliension we do not in the least share, 
witli such a list of available resources as we have exhibited. 
But it will be requisite for those connected with the commerce 
of India,, if they arc desirous of promoting lier welfare, and 
their own profit, to be uj) and doing, otherwise the prize now 
to her hand will be snatched from her by others, who will 
reward themselves for some years from the neglected oppor- 
timity. 

Stress is laid in our extract upon the war with Russia, which 
is represented as contracting the supply of the required arti- 
cles. This, if properly responded to, need bo but a temporary 
inconvenience, and instead of creating uneasiness, should glad- 
den and quicken the commerce of non-belligerent powers. For 
iftherebeany benefit resulting from war, it is that the des- 
troyed trade of the combating parties opens up fresh channels 
of sup|)ly from other, and possibly from previously contemned, 
parts of the world. 

Such being known, it is the duty of sound conimcrcialists to 
seize the opportunity, and ctdtivate that branch of coinuierco 
which tlie war has suspended, possibly never again to bo re- 
newed. Many and many are tlie instances tliat might bo cited 
ill which war, as etleetu.dly as persecution, lias up-rooted long 
standing avocations, and terminated in an impoverished Govern- 
ment and ruined population. That such, to a great extent, will 
be the case with Russia at the present, scarcely admits of a 
doiilit; and if the piaiple of Indiaavail themselves asthey ought 
of tlie favoi’able opportunity for sending forward llie valuable 
prorlijcfs with wliicli (ho country abounds, they will re-establish 
Oriental commerce upon that footing, wliich the wealth of her 
former rulers proved to be far from the dream of imagination. 

In coiiseipieuce of war and other causes, tliere is an admitted 
deficiency in the quantities of hemp and tlax for the English mar- 
ket, amounting to 1 19,2 1 8 tons, ‘Subject,” says tlie writer, “only 
‘ to such diminution of that quantity as Russia may find means 
‘ to convey to us, by circuitous routes. AVitb a libcral^lovvanco 
‘ for this possible diminution, we may fairly consider ourselves 
‘ deficient, to tlieextent of a ipiantity ranging between 80,099 and 
‘ 109,000 tons of fibrous matter.” 'I’he supposition relative to 
Russia finding means to export, has been vcrilied, but the 
amount is unknown. Independent of which, however, there re- 
mains a large deficiency to be met, witli the certain knowledge 
that the produce of Russia must undergo still further contrac- 
tion from the following causes : — 

The produce of Russia is largely dependent updii Foreign 
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capitalists for the means of cropping and cultivating tlie land 
As in the case of the ryots here, advances are obliged to be 
made to enable the growers to carry on their pursuits. No^v 
these advances since December 1863 and January 1854, have 
been naturally withheld, so that when the crops were taken oft' 
the ground this year, (1854) there were no supplies forthcoming 
for next. Much blame has been thrown on the Home Govern'- 
ment for allowing or conniving at the export of the staples of 
a country with which war has been declared. But in connec- 
tion with this, two important facts must not be omitted. — 1st 
that these articles are merely British and other capital return- 
ed in a different shape ; and, 2ndly, however wise it might he to 
stop Russian trade, it would be acting directly the reverse to 
terminate the operations of our home factories, by suppres'siin'^ 
the supply of the raw material from one quarter, until it could 
be supplied from another. 

Under the’ contraction of credit just alluded to, none but the 
wealthy fanners and producers, of whom the number is insi;L:- 
nificant, in Russia, will be able to work their land or stocks this 

J ^ear, (1864) for besides the scarcity and dearness of capital, llio 
abour market, from the universal conscription, will be propor- 
tionately affected, and thus the country generally paralysed. A 
state of things like this, money scarce, labour dear, credit re- 
stricted, and land deteriorated from want of cultivalioii, olftus 
but one consequence ; — a complete retrogression of national 
energy, which will liave to combat for some lengthened period 
to ro-establish faith in the estimation of capitalists. 

Such, then, being the deplorable condition of the countrv 
upon which England chiefly rests for the supply of two of her 
most important raw materials, it behoves the philanthropist, 
equally with the mercliant, to seek for other sources to meet 
the deticiency, the former from motives of civilization, the last 
from those of interest, and keeping the letter in view, the sub- 
joined extract demonstrates that, 

“ The importation of foreign flax for the last three years, 
has been: — 

0 From Russia^ All other parts. Total imported. 

In 1851 40,934 tons 18,755 tons 59,709 tons 

„ 1812 47,424 „ 22,703 „ 70,129 „ 

„ 1853 64,399 „ 29,770 „ 94,169 „ 

Total in 3 years 152,759 71,248 224,007 

Average per annum 50,920 23,749 74,669 

“ Showing that the importation last year from Russia was 
* 16,973 tons more than that of the year previous— 13,479 tons 
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‘ above the average of the three years—and within 10,270 tons 

* of the total average importation from all parts of tlie world, 

“ Putting out of view the growth of flax in great Britain, of 
‘ which we have no available information, the importation and 
‘ the Irish production together, of flax, during the last year, 
‘ amounted to 146,496 tons, of which entire quantity nearly one- 

* half, and of the total importation more than two-thirds, came 
‘ from Russia, its market value, (at peace price averaging £30 
‘ per ton) amounting to nearly £2,000,000. 

“ Then for hemp. Of the articles passing under this general 
‘title, including sunn and jute from India, and that known as 
‘ ^lanilla hemp, the quantities received from Russia do not 
‘ bear the same proportion as in the case of flax, being ; — 



From Russia^ 

All other part 

Total imported. 

In 1851 

. 33,229 tons 

81,442 tons 

04,671 tons 

„ 1852 

. 27,198 „ 

20,516 „ 

53,714 „ 

„ 1»53 

. 41,819 „ 

21,323 „ 

63,142 „ 

Total in 3 yean 

3 102,240 

79,281 

181,527 

Average per annum 34,082 

26,427 

60,509 


“ Then, again, however, we see that Russia has supplied con- 
* siderably more than half the entire importation, realizing last 
‘ year upon 42,000 tons, (at peace price averaging £36 per ton) a 
‘ market value of nearly £6,500,000. 

“ It appears then, that last year we received from Russia of 
‘ these two articles, 


Flax 

... 64,399 tons— at a cost of 

1 1,931,970 

Hemp 

... 41,819 „ 

„ 1,463,665 

Total 

... 106,218 „ 

„ 3,395,635 


“ And tlie present war price has enhanced that value to up- 
wards of £6,500,000,” 

Thus we perceive that in 1853, Russia imported into Eng- 
land, of the two articles just mentioned, more than double the 
quantity sent there by all the rest of the world put tojj^etlier. 

Must there not be something wrong in onr cJnnmercial 
system, to admit of sncli an invidious comparison ? Either the 
Russians have dominions of greater fertility than ours, with 
men of energy to work them, or the resources of the British 
Crown have been neglected to be brought forward, or her 
dependencies must be peopled by enervated inhabitants. We 
much fear the last remark bears with severe justness upon the 
workings of the Indian territory. It is, however, painful to 

• 
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criminate, and we will therefore proceed to the more grateful 
task of encouraging the adoption of a future politic and pro- 
litable occupation. 

The relative uses of the products alluded to in the foregoino- 
table, are wonderful and varied, so much so, that it would re- 
quire too much space to enumerate the wliole of their applica. 
tions; it must therefore suffice us to observe that they cum- 
prebend the most delicate fibres and coarsest cordage^^tlint 
beauty does not disregard their aid, and tlie sturdy mariner, in his 
stormy world, reposes with confidence on the soundness of his 
cable. But more, far more than all, is their importance in 
another shape, — as paper, the means by which the dead counsel 
the living, the distant hold converse, the past is rescued ti oin obli- 
vion, and the present chronicled for the future, the bad man’s 
terror, and the good man’s friend. 

In connection with the importance of this article, there are 
one or two interesting facts to which we may here ^'%ry pro- 
perly allude. Our first is a noble instance of the highest 
application of industry to the enlightennieut and welfare of 
mankind; it is the fact*that the Holy Scriptures are printed in 
no less than one hundred and fifty difi'erent languages, d ins 
mental effort and masterly accom])li''hment was witnessed by 
thousands at the Exhibition of 1851. Few persons could 
have supposed that there existed so vast a number of living 
languages, and still le^s, that there bad been working noiselessly 
but lovingly, for the permanent welfare of inankmd, a numer- 
ous body of labourers, who derived their rewards froiii tbeir 
consciences, tbeir re|)atatioiH being neither cut on stone nor 
cast in bronze, but clierislied with the fondest affection in 
the limited association of domestic circles. 

Another and important feature is exemplified in the exer- 
tions of the Beligious Tract Society. Of the extent of this 
Society’s operations, the following extract from its Keport 
for 1852, will give some idea, d’ho Society was foiined ‘-to 
‘ promote the circulation of religions books and treatises in 
‘ foreign countries, as well as tlirougbont tlie Biitisb dommions. 
‘ It con!?tUutes a Christian nnioii of members of the esiabhsbed 
‘ Church and Prostestnnt di'^senters. It lias printed important 
* tracts and books in about I DO languages, its annual circulation 
‘ from the depository in London and from various Foreign Auxi- 
‘ liaries, amounts to about 24,000,000 ; its receipt for sales, and 
‘ benevolent objects to more than £60,000, and its total distnbu- 
‘ tionto March, I85lt including the issues of its alfiliated tJocie- 
‘ ties, to about 610,000,000 copies of its publications. There are 
' now about 4,743 English publications, besides several others 
( 
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i in foreign languages, on its catalogue. These works are varied 
‘ ill size and contents, and suited to different classes of the com- 
‘ munity. Several books and tracts specially designed to improve 
‘ and commemorate the Great Kxhibition, have been issued in 
‘ English, French, German and Italian. By a carefully arranged 
‘ system in the concerns of the depository, the sale of publications 
‘ is made to cover all the expenses of producing them, and of 
‘ the necessary establishment of the Society. Thus, the whole 
‘ of the subscriptions, donations and contributions, is applied to 
‘ the gratuitous circulation of its publications, without any deduc- 
‘ tiou or charge whatever. In aid of home and foreign bene- 
‘ volent objects, the Society receives about £(>,.0()0 per annum, 
‘ while its grants during the past year w'ero T8,.5()(), being £2,000 
‘ be)ond the receipts. The Committee have supplied 3,028 
‘ lib^ariesat half price, to National, British, Farocliial, Day, and 
‘ Sunday schools, which were unuhle to pay the full amount. 

“The total grants of libraries for various interesting objects, 
‘ amount to 0,05.5. The Society has translated, printed and cir- 
‘ ciliated works in the following languages: — Icelandic, Swedish, 
‘ jjapponese, Finnish, Danish, Norwegian, Fi'ench, German, 

‘ Latin, Uomanese, Eeghadiaii, Italian, Maltese, Modern Greek, 
‘ AHianiau Turkish, Turkish in Gre(*k character, dhirkish in 
‘ Armenian character, iMoldavian, Bulgarian, Syriac, (diineso, 

‘ Assamese, Shyam, Nagas, Burmese, IVguan, Tailing, Karen, 

‘ Siamese, laios, Cambodian, Cochin Chinese, Loo-chooan, Japa- 
‘ nese and Corean. 

“ Through the disinterested agency of devoted friends and 
‘ Missionaries of dilferent deiioiiimations, several languages have 
‘ for the first time been brought into a written form, and asamed 
‘ character has hemi given by the Christian press to the earliest 
‘ literature of a people just emerging from a state of barbarism, 
‘ As an illustration of the extent of the Society’s operation, it 
‘ may bo stated that Bunyan’s colehrated work, The Pibjrims 
‘ Progress, has been is^ied in twenty-eight of the principal 
‘ languages of the eui th, spoken probably by more than one 
‘ halt of the human family.” 

This is both a startling and intero-^ling Ktatement, but let us 
now revert to one in a somewhat oppoMie direction to the fore- 
going, still erpially important to the w'elfare and happiness of 
mankind, in which we again behold the article paper throwing 
its mighty iiiHuence over the wants of Society. And here we 
shall, ill order to awaken the astonisliment of our readers at the 
present, with the past consumption of pvpor, lay before tboni 
the effects induced by a diminished rate of postage, which will, 
at the same lime, exhibit the possibility of a literary rebellion, 
unless the supply is kept equal to the demand. ^ 
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Previous to the reduction in the rate of postage, tlie number 
of letters “ passing through the Post OflBce in the United King. 

‘ dom, was about 76,000,000. The four-penny rate, and tliealter- 
‘ ation in the system of charge by number of enclosures to that 

* by weight, was introduced on the 6th of December, 1839, and 

* on the 10th of January, 1840, the rate was reduced to one 
‘ penny. During that year, the number of letters increased to 

* 169,000,000, about half of which were enclosed in envelopes, 

* The number of letters lias been steadily increasing since that 
‘ period, and during the year 1850, it reached the astonishing 
‘ number of 347,000,000 or nearly 1,000,000 per day. ^J’he pro- 

* portion of letters enclosed in envelopes has likewise increased 

* from one-half to five-sixths of the total quantity, so that in 
‘ addition to letters, 300,000,000 of envelopes pass annually 

* through the Post Ofiice, besides wliich, there is nearly an 
‘ equal number used in private conveyance.” 

What does this million of envelopes contain? Their exposi- 
tion would furnish an instructive and entertaining study. 

Enormous as are the foregoing returns, it must be remem- 
bered that this is but one portion of the Post Ofiice activity, 
bearing upon the consumption of paper — the other branch, viz., 
that of newspapers and periodicals transmitted through this 
channel, if not so numerous, fur exceeds in weight the letters 
despatched ;* but taking the whole, the consumption of material 
for paper forms one of the prominent features of the age. 

Before parting from this portion of our subject, there are still 
one or two curiosities attaclied to it, which we must not 
leave untouched. For instance, there is that despot of civiliza- 
tion, before whose hidden workings kings how' meekly and free- 
dom advances, — The Times; with its standing circulation of 
35,000 copies daily. During the agitation upon the Corn Laws, 
u|)on more tlian one occasion, the feven&h anxiety of the 
# public bearing upon the question, extended this almost fabulous 
number to 50,000 copies. However, the former figures are 
sufiicient now to exemplify our subject, as they represent a daily 
consumption of between three and four tons of paper, with a 
printed surface that would cover thirty acres. The average 
rate at which this Leviathan is thrown from the printing press 
is 10,000 copies per hour. 

From this, tlie leading Journal of the world, let us descend 
to that of the cheap periodicals, and we there find sufiicient 
to arouse surprise, as well as a deep subject for reflection. For 
example, we will taldltw'o of the Penny Weekly Publications, 
the Family Herald ejiiX London JoumaL They are both conducted 

• The totiU dally aTerag« weight of paper pasaiog through the Post Office ia from 
twelve to AM a tons. 
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with due regard to propriety, and may be introduced into any 
family. There is not much profundity in them, but they can, 
at tlie same time, claim credit for being totally free from any 
approach to vice ; indeed, they both strive to make their way into 
public favor, by contributing as much and as good matter as 
their price will enable them to vend. Decidedly, of the two, the 
latter is the best, the paper, writing, subjects and general ar- 
rangements being superior to those of its competitor. 

Now both these trifles are issued weekly, at the price, as we 
have stated, of one penny, for which are given sixteen pages of 
letter press, interspersed with engravings. 4 he circulation of 
each is reckoned at 500,000 copies, each copy bearing a profit 
of one-fourth of a farthing.* Trifling as such a profit seems, 
upon the sale of this enormous number, it yields to tlie respec- 
tive proprietors a weekly gain of upwards of two hundred 
pounds, besides giving constant employment to three paper 
mills, and furnishing subsistence for several hnlidred families. 

These are some of the important channels of paper consump- 
tion in England, and the latter being low-priced publications, 
are threatened with annihilation by the apprehended dearth of 
fibrous substances for conversion into paper. 

The same dread, from similar causes, is equally entertained 
through the whole length and breadth of America, where 
newspapers form tlieir principal staple product in printing, and 
are produced at a very small price, which, low as it is, is perhaps 
beyond the value of the article generally published. 

From an ofticial authority we learn that the “number of 
‘ papers published in the United States, in 1850, amounted to 
‘ 2,800, with an average circulation of 1,785 copies each,’^ and, 
“ consequently, atfordiug the enormous aggregate of 422,000,000 
‘ copies annually there were 350 daily and 2,000 weekly 
papers. 

From these figures may be readily understood the identi- 
ty of apprehension existing in America, as well as at home, and 
explains the eagerness of the United States to compete 
^Toutrance with all other nations in the rag market, of wliich 
country, it is remarked at home, that “ The Americans are large 
buyers of rags here, whether of those imported or of our own 
‘production,” for “the general consumption in the United 

* States is so enormous,” that “ the quantity used for Newspa- 

* pers exceeds largely their own internal supply.” 

Having thus endeavoured, by illustration, to demonstrate the 

m 

* Since the oomraenceroent of the war with Ituroia, the latter publication hae iasa- 
suppleroeute, and devoted the pnrflta of thena to the “ Widow*' and Orphana’ 
Fund. By which means from ten isHues XljlOJ was added to this praise- worthy 
undertaking;. 
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justness of apprehension regarding the supply for present de- 
mands, there is another feature to wliich we have not yet ad- 
verted, and that is tlie vast annual increase in the consumption 
of paper, upon wliich our author remarks : — 

“ In the five years, 1830 to 1834, prior to the reduction of 
‘ the excise duty on first class papers from ‘dd. to its present 

* equalHzed rate of I per lb., the average annual quantity made 
‘ was 70,988,131 lbs., and in the last five years, 1849 to 1853, 

* the average annual quantity made, was 151,234,175 lbs, Tlie 

* production of the year 1853 was 177,623,009 lbs, being aliove 

* 23,000,000 lbs (more than 1,000 tons) over that of the preceding 

* year, and more than 36,000 tons over 1834. Such excess reqiiir- 
‘ ing for its production not le-s than 13,000 tons of raw mat'u ial 

* in the former case, and nearly 47,000 in the latter ; the whole 
‘ weight of material employed in the manufacture of paper only, 
‘may be statot^ at betw'een 110,000 and 120,000 tons per 
‘ annum.” 

In connexion with this subject, it is wdth much pleasure' we 
have recently ascertained that the home authorities, antecedent 
to the publication of the pamphlet under review, were sen^itlvely 
alive to the approaching deticiency. For so early as the 13tli 
of hehruary last, the Secretary of the Hoard ot Trade had hi-? 
attention drawn to the scarcity of the raw material of paper, 
consisting not only of rags, but also largely of the refuse ut' 
cotton and Hax mills, and by commaml of the Hoard, the ap- 
pended letter was w'ritten, in which it was stated : — 

“That within the last ten years the prices of those articles 
< have greatly advanced, that rags can lie imported from only 
‘ a few parts of Kurope, and that as there is the regular o[)lmi 
‘ market for mgs and the other materials used in the maiiu- 
‘ factnro of paper, increased demand and high price do not call 
‘ forth increased sujiply, as in other articles of commerce from 
‘ abroad. 

“ With a view to diminisli tlio inconvenience tlins felt, it has 
‘ been suggested to myljords, that Her Majesty’s (’onsuls abroad 
‘ might he instructed to obtain information and procure samples 
‘ of vegetalile tihro in their respective localities, a])plieable to the 
‘ mannfactiilre of In doing this, it w’onld have to ho 

‘ borne in mind, that the great essential of sucli an article must 
‘ be its cheapness, to cover high freights now prevailing, and 
‘ which it may be anticipated wdll prevail for some time. As 

* regards the nature of the articles, my Lords are informed that, 
‘ with tli 9 exception of jute, canvas and gunny bagging, every 
‘ description of vegetable fibre is now capable of being bleacli- 

* ed, and is available for fine papers. Fibrous reeds and rushes, 
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‘ tbe inner bark of many trees, and several kinds of vegetable 
‘ fibre, in warm or tropical countries, are substances likely to be 
‘ of service, especially when they could be imported as dunnage 
‘ among the cargo, or in compressed bales ; but quantity and 
‘ steadiness of supply are essential. As regards price, my Lords 
‘ understand that if the article could be laid down so as to cost 

< from 2fi?. to per lb., when purified and bleached, without 
‘ reckoning the cost of preparation, it would be sufficiently 

< low to answer the purpose in view. 

“ My Lords request that you will bring this subject under the 
‘ consideration of the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council 
‘ for Trade, and move their Lordships, if they concur in the 
‘ expediency of the inquiry here suggested, to communicate on 
‘ the i?ubject with the Foreign Office, in order that the necessary 
‘ circular instructions may be issued to Her Majesty’s Consuls 
‘ abroad, to carry out the objects adverted to.” 

Tlie Board of Trade, in consequence, laid the matter before 
the Department of Science connected with their office, and in 
due season were informed : — 

“ It is unquestionably true, that there is a great and in- 
‘ creasing scarcity of the raw material used in paper-making. 

“ The cause of this scarcity, in spite of an increased demand, 

‘ would appear to depend on the circumstance, that the 
‘ raw material of paper-making is in reality the product of the 
‘ wear and tear of u substance of very advanced manufacture, 

‘ and depending for its quantity on the collateral causes which 
‘ produce a greater or less activity in the latter. Hence the 
‘ stoppage or partial suspension of linen and cotton manufac* 

‘ tures, is sufficient to account for occasional, and especially for 
‘ local scarcity. Thus the paper mills have been iiiHiienced by 
‘ the lock outs of W'igan and Preston, and the half-time working 
‘ of Belfast and the surrounding districts. 

“ It would ajipear also that, apart from occasional depressions 
‘ of the manufactures, on the wear and tear of which the raw 
‘ material of paper chieHy depends, the demands of the paper- 
‘ makers have been greater than can be siippliiMl by the less 
‘ increased rate of consumption of tbe manufactured products. 

While tills has been the case, other consumers of the raw 
‘ material have come into existence ; railways and steam 
‘ boats now exhausting a very large quantity of cotton and 
other waste for wiping machinery. But the most important 
‘ of all competitors, have been, undoubtedly, the Americans — 

‘ who have purchased largely not only in our own markets, 
but also in those foreign ports which are open for the sale 
of rags. It may ho mentioned also, that the rag trade 

w 
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* is in the hands of only a few Capitalists, who buy from small 
‘ collectors and import abroad, and that this limitation of the 

* trade enables them readily for a time to influence the r»erket, 

* both as to supply and price, by withholding their stocks ; but 
‘ these influences can only be temporary, and cannot be perse- 
‘ vered in for long periods. 

“ The disadvantage of the material of paper-making bein«^ 

* dependant upon manufactures having no immediate relation 

* to its supply and demands, and the fact also, that the growing 
‘ thirst for literature is at a greater rate than the increase in the 

* manufactures of cotton and flax, seem to furnish adequate rea- 
‘ sons why the supply of rags does not meet the increased 
‘ demand. 

** Many attempts have been made to furnish new raw mate- 
‘ rials for paper, but hitherto with only partial success. The 
‘ failure generally results from one or more of three causes : — 1 . 
‘ Some fibres require so much cost to bring them to the state in 

* which they are offeredto paper-makers in the form of jags or 
‘ cotton waste, that in point of economy they cannot enter into 
‘ competition with the latter. 2. Certain fibres lose so much 
‘ weight in bringing them to this state, that they cease to be eco- 
‘ nomical. 3. Certain fibres which are well adapted on account 

* of their texture for the paper trade, present so many dilliciiltios 
‘ in bleaching them, as to render them unfit for white paper. 

* The Surat bass, in which cotton has of late years been imported 
‘ into this country, offers an example of this difficulty. 

The price which is mentioned in the Treasury letter of 2^/. 
‘ to per lb., fora partially prepared pulp, is generally consi- 
‘ dered by most makers to be too high, and they think that nia- 
‘ terials, to be of benoflt, should be looked for at tlie price of Id. 
‘ to ]\(L per lb. The latter price refers to roughly prepared 
‘ pulp, but should the pulp be ottered in a bleached state, or in 
‘ as far an advanced state with regard to colour and texture, as 
‘ cotton or linen rag, then to 4d. per lb. might be obtained. 
‘ The quantity of any promising material sent home forexperi- 
‘ inent, should not be less than half a ton in weight. 

“ In considering this subject, it appears that very little is 
‘ known of the statistics of the consumption of the various 
‘ materials used in manufacture of paper, and that an enquiry 
‘ on this subject would be useful.” 

These quotations fully expose the difficulties regarding 
substitutes for the present materials used in paper making ; 
they exhibit tlie present and prospective trade, yield up the 
costs, and explain the difficulties to be overcome, the whole of 
which point clearly to the immediate abolition of the duty 
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Upon paper, without which the relief sought from distant 
countries manifestly, cannot, although it might, be afforded. 

In order to exemplify this, let us take the price just mentioned 
in Dr. Playfair’s letter, 1# to \^d. per 4b. for the pulp of 
paper in a rough state of preparation, and assume that we have 
recourse to the plantain, as being in India the commonest and 
most valuable supply. To send this home, what with freight, 
brokerage, insurance, original cost, and labour bestowed in 
making it into pulp, the margin of profit would be reduced to so 
minute a fraction, that it would not be worth the trouble of at- 
tending to*; but assuming the duty to be abolished, and the paper- 
maker disposed to add another IcZ., by which he would still 
be a gainer of a per lb., the difficulty is immediatoly ter- 
minated, and forward would go j>aper pulp at a good profit to 
both producer and consumer, and a new article would be intro- 
duced into the market, which, at the present, after yielding its sim- 
ple bunch of fruit, becomes an useless mass of vegetable fibre. 
This simple abrogation of the paper duty, which might, without 
the slightest embaiTassincnt to the Home Exchequer, be abo- 
lished to-morrow, would, while it conferred benefit upon thou- 
sands, destroy ruinous speculation, and give certainty to trade 
and encouragement to outlay. 

Having thus tersely submitted the contents of this pamphlet, 
together with the probable results of not attending to its 
admonitions, we proceed to select from among the table of 
plants before furnished, those which, from our own knowledge, 
may be had recourse to, and in a few years produced in 
sutficient quantities to meet any demand. To this we shall 
apj)end some practical remarks, whicli may, in a few in- 
stances, assist in bringing tlieir cultivation forward. It is as 
well to state our intention to select only a portion of the 
plants enumerated, not liaving time to introduce the others. Ac- 
cordingly, we make mention of jute, Hax, hemp, plantain, 

• The following is the actual cost of preparing and landing in England, one ton 
of pUutam fibre (noi pulp) deiivcd froai working with given quamities hero 

£. «. d. 


Plantain 

Freight 5 10 0 

Insurance on £15 o 15 0 

Broki-rage, Charges, &c., &c 0 15 0 

Dock Labour, i per ib 4 13 4 


11 13 4 

The plantain frees are not estimated, their fruit being conbidcred as covering 
ihfir cost and cultivation, 

A tree weighing frtm 60 to 80 lbs., yitlda upon an average 3 to 4 Ibi. of fibre. 
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aloe, danclie, rheea, bedooleelatli and sida rbomboidea. 
Each and every one of these is truly valuable, varying in 
fineness from the texture of silk, down to the coarsest ^descrip. 
tion of fibre. 

Commencing ivith jute, which is now one of the most im- 
portant articles of Indian export, and has rapidly risen into 
well merited esteem, we may remark that it is still grown and 
produced in a very careless manner. To have it in the greatest 
perfection, it should be sown on good rich soil, and not too thin. 
Jute tliinly sown produces long coarse fibre witli much seed, 
but neitlier gives the same (|uantity per biggah, nor obtains so 
good a price as when more thickly sown. 

Tlie principal jutes in the Calcutta market are Serajgunge, 
a long, strong and harsh fibre, Jloygiinge, somewhat similar, 
but not so strong. liholeo, a very inferior article, and J3a.see, a 
fine soft and silky description. The former at jiresent is the 
mo^t esteemed, hut will he shortly superseded by Dasee, owini;- 
to the improvements taking place in this description of jute, 
and from its being so much more extensively applicable. 

It is very imjiortant with this plant, if good white jute bo 
desired, immediately after cutting, to steep it in water; for 
expoMiro to the air after cutting causes it to assume a red 
color of moi’O or less intensity. The time ref|ui>ite for steeping is 
rarely less than eight, more frecpieutly ten or twelve days, even at 
times longer. To determine whether it has been steeped suthei- 
ently,take a stick from the mass and move it ipiickly from riglit 
to left in the water, when, if the fibre is sufiiciently acted upon, 
it parts from the stick ; thisoperatioJi should ho tried daily, until 
the outer skin is easily dislodged from tiie fibre, and that again 
from tlie woody stem. 

The natives, when it is ready for removing from the steeping 
tank, take one dozen or more sticks at a time, and after having 
broken about six inches otf the thick end, which leaves a jiortion 
of fibre as a handle for them, well heat it in the water to denude 
the sticks. The fibre being removed, it must be washed and 
hung up in a situation not exposed to the sun, where it will 
speedily dry. 

The uses of jute are numerous and increasing; it is much 
applied as an adulterant of fiax and silk, particularly in France. 
At one jieriod great expectations were raised that it would 
prove an excellent material for rope ; that idea is now discarded, 
as it rots rapidly in water. It is nevertheless a valuable article 
of commerce, ami would be, under proper treatment, an excel- 
lent material for paper-making. The importance of the article 
may be readily understood from the last information at our 
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immediate command, viz., that of 1851, when there was ex- 
ported hence, of baled jute, 7,93,299 maunds, 87,59, 1 85 gunny 
bags, and 2,76,528 maunds of gunny cloth. ^ 

Of flax there are only three sorts at present in India, that 
carry much weight or value, viz., Sunn, Jubbuipoor and Khoto 
Kaiigra ; the first is brought down in large quantities to Cal- 
cutta, and is a useful, and if properly treated, strong fibre. Gene- 
rally, however, it is over-steeped, and weakened proportion- 
ately. U poll an average for one bale of good Sunn there are fifty 
iiKiitlerent. Hence the reason wiiy shippers, who are ignorant of 
its qualities, and unacquainted with the deterioration which such 
a prepared article undergoes on its homeward passage, obtain 
very unsatisfactory returns. Jubbuipoor hemp is a superior 
])Iant and yields fine strong fibre. The same remarks apply 
to Khote Kangra. These latter are converted into cords, ropes 
and canvass of a very extraordinary strength and durability. 

Hemp is cultivated hy sowing l)road-cast, the plants being 
subsequently thinned out so as to leave, tlie crop tliree inclu's 
asunder ; after sowing the plants appear in seven or eight days, 
and are then dependent for the rapidity of their growth 
on ruin or artitieial watering. The quantity of seed used is at 
the rate of from ten to twelve seers per hjggah, ami tlie land 
diould be sown about March or April, wdiich brings the croj) 
to maturity in August. After the plant has been cut, tlie 
slicks are placed in tlie sun (a pr()ce^s directly the reverse of that 
followed with respect to jute) for eight or ten days, until they are 
biilficiently dried. Tlu'yaro then nieeped likejule, for three dav'*, 
and on the fourth are taken out of the water ami peeled. 'I'he 
peelings are washed and again exposed to the sun, until dry, 
'vlien they are torn up into filaments hy tho nails, or a pii-co of 
qdit bamboo, and are fit for spinning. Hitherto lliisvia has 
carried on a large trade in tliis staple with JCiiglami, having 
obtained a credit for sujjeriority most unfairly lajstuwed. 

I he import of flax has been almost a immopoly i?) tho 
hands of Uussia, the extent has already been shown. Hut of 
file article flax, upon which we are now about trealing, 
her superiority both in quantity ami (juality wjis umloidjied 
('ve of course omit the fine productions of I'rancoand I'lamlors). 
I^he only competition she sustained emanated fiom the IJallic 
and Egypt, from neither of which w’as the artitde prepan^l so 
'veil as the Russian, and averageil always €10 to .€15 per ton less. 

With respect to flax growing in Bengal, excepting for 
linseed, we fear it would never answer. Numberless persons ^ 
have tried it with eventually like results, viz., .short, brittle, un- 
'vorkable fibre. A.s a counter- balance to the failure in one part 

# 
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of India, it is gratifying to know that in another, the cultivation 
has been successful, for recently some truly magnificent flax has 
been produced in the Punjab, measuring nearly tliree feet io 
length, and of superior quality and strength to the best Russian. 
It is to be hope4that this specimen, which is to be seen at tho 
Agri-Horticultural Society, will encourage cultivators to exert 
themselves, and that we may hope for a large export of the 
best flax in the world from the Punjab. 

Little need be said of the culture or growth of our next suh- 
ject, the plantain ; but its fibre, which is both useful and plenii- 
fill, cannot be passed by unnoticed. At Dacca this production 
is made into excellent ropes and nets, besides various other 
purposes ; the same has been accomplished here, of which we 
can speak from personal observation. Although it is superior 
to jute for rope, it does not however otfer all that is desired, 
being considerably we<iker than many other fibres indi;^'e- 
nons to India. This remark we make as appertaining to tho 
plantain of Bengal, for there are otiier varieties much more 
applicable for such purposes, and of great tenacity and infinite- 
ly superior in all ro^^pects ; but still the Bengal plantain-rojxj 
cannot fail to cominand an extensive market, from the clicjip- 
ness with which it can be prodnceil in comparison wdth other 
fibres of similar strength and durability. The chief use cvini- 
tually of this tree will be for papor-inuking, and as soon ih a 
proper system of pulping is ettected, it will bo shipped in largo 
quantities at highly reninnerativo prices. 

In connection with this tree, it was a great ])ity that Dr. 
Hoyle, when lecturing at theSociety of Arts upon Indian fibres, 
stated, that ho knew that this arlich*, when properly hackled, 
could compote with flux. J)r. Hoyle, we have no donht, in his 
enthiiHasm, was misled : certainly, he could have but little per- 
sonal acquaintance with the relative vulnos of these product^ 
or he would not have liazarde<l such a statement. The plantain 
is a truly valuable article, and does not require exaggerated 
testimonials. 

The aloe is another useful and valuable plant, which affords a 
beautiful long and strong fibre; but at present, from the scarcity 
in the vicinity of Calcutta, cannot be turned to nuicli account. 
It is a plant that yields its returns slowly, and is not much 
cultivated. Here and there it is grown as hedge rows, but thought 
of no greater worth ; in the vicinity of Nagpore we have been 
informed it is to bo found in great plenty, but at present it will 
scarce pay to travel far for it. As soon as it can be supplied in 
large and certain quantities, it wdll prove a valuable auxiliary 
to the rope yard. 
i 
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We come now to a product that is much grown, but unlike 
those previously noticed, is comparatively neglected, viz., the 
tlaiiclie ; it is used by the natives for coarse strong ropes and 
nets, and occasionally for cloths. The mode of cultivating it 
M e are not acquainted with ; it can, however, readily be learnt, as 
it is grown all about Calcutta. This fibre, from actual experi- 
ment, we can speak of in the highest terms ; it is comparatively 
unacted upon by dilute acids and alkalis (the latter aftect it 
most) in both of which we have had it immersed for a length- 
ened period. In water, fresh and salt, it has been allowed to 
remain upwards of four months, without exhibiting the sliglitest 
symptom of chemicHl action. Messrs, Thomp.son, of Calcutta, 
sent some rope made of this material to the Great Exhibition, 
which was deemed worthy of honorable mention ; had its proper- 
tii s been properly explained and understood, it could not have 
failed to obtain the highest prize. It is one of the finest fibres 
for cnimferactiiig the efi'ects of water we luive ever seen, and 
would appear to be of immense value for cable and rojies 
o.xposed to such action. 

Having thus passed in review some few of tlio fibres 
adapted for tlio coar?er braiiclios of industry, we ivill revert 
to the finer, and commence with tlie newly mtrodueod nettle 
of Assam, termed rheea ; as its common name implies, it 
i'' one of the nettle tribe, but is entirely destitute of stinging 
properties. This jilant grows luxuriantly wild, hut. of late 
vears it has been cullivatcd to some little extent ; it is one, jier- 
hiips, of the most important of Major llannay’s discoveries. 

'I hough not precisely the same, this plant is closely related 
to that which affords the celebrated China grass-cloth, 
‘''onie idea of tlie imjiortance of this article may be formed, 
when we state that, though not equalling the Ereneh oi#ElemisIi 
flax, it is far superior to the Russian, both in strength and 
quality, and wo are persuaded its ordinary value will average 
from £70 to £90 per ton, if not more. So much excitement lias 
this product created, tliat the East India Company have been 
induced to stimulate their ofiicers here, to bring it well forward, 
and into immediate cultivation, and, furtliermoro, have directed 
that ten tons annually are to bo bliipped, to make it generally 
known in the English market. AVIien Major llaiinay fust 
forwarded a sample to England, a trader there hud the assur- 
ance to say that he could afford £20 per ton fur it, delivered 
in Calcutta ; this man must either have been very cunning or 
very ignorant, and under these circumstances, was not entitled 
to have so valuable a trust committted to bis charge. 

With respect to the culture of the plant, it is either done 
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by dividing the roots, or by cuttings ; it is exceedingly hardv 
and thrives in rfmost any description of soil, but to have it gro\^’n 
to perfection, the land must be well manured. In planting a 
piece of ground, the roots or cuttings, when well struck, should 
be placed out in rows two feet apart each way, so tliat 
the ground between them may be weeded and hoed with- 
out breaking off the exterior shoots. When once the roots 
have firmly struck, the plant grows vigorously, but more espe- 
daily during the rainy season. The first principal shoots 
burst from the centre of the root, and are quickly followed by 
exterior ones. In two months generally may be expected, espe- 
cially upon well manured land, the first cuttings, which must be 
taken off about one inch above the root. It is essential to mind 
that the plant does not become covered with hard or woody hark, 
which is indicated by the former green coating turning brown, 
the discoloration commencing at the stem. A little browninjr 
strengthens the fibre, too much imposes so much labour sub- 
sequently on the work people, when preparing it for market, 
that the expense is fearfully augmented. It requires a liitlo 
experience to ascertain clearly the requisite time for cutting 
There is another criterion hy which the fitness of the plant for 
cutting may he known, by passing your hand down it from tlio 
top to the bottom ; if tlie leaves break off' crisply from wdiero 
they are joined to the stem, it is a good indication that you may 
thin out. your plantation. If, on the contrary, the plant be not 
ready, the leaves, instead of breaking, tear off’ and strip the stem 
of the fibre. When all is ready for cutting, cut down no more 
tban you can prepare (as presently described) in a day, for tlie 
plant dries so raj)idly that the outer bark or skin, if not re- 
moved while it i.s moi^t, takes at least three times as long to 
get off. *ii is therefore imperative to avoid cutting more than 
can he immediately attended to. Wlien your sticks are cut, 
they should be stripped of the leaves on the ground, which 
done by passing the Inind down tlieni from top to bottom, after 
which they are handed over to women or boys to be treated as 
follows : — * 

The workers should be in couples, one to take off the bark 
or thin outer coat, the other to strip off the fibre. The barker 
being provided with some coir fibre and a wooden knife, pro- 
ceeds with the former to rub the stick in one direction, from 
top to bottom, or vice versa, which, if the plant be fresh, 
easily accomplished ; if the bark be obstinate, she uses the 
wooden knife, scraping in one direction, when the fibre i’ 
thoroughly exposed. After removing the bark, she then hands 
the slick to her fellow work-woman, (who |>eels or strips off 
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the fibre) the latter then breaks the stick an inch or 'two at 
either end, wliicli separates a portion of fibre and enables her 
to lay hold of it and begin stripping otf the entire, which she 
does very carefully, and as the stick is denuded, she breaks it 
ort‘two or three inches at a time, and afterwards places the fibre 
across a rope or piece of cord to dry, and be put out of the 
way. 

The rheea is a most beautiful fibre when properly prepared, 
hut it is a most delicate one to operate upon, requiring great 
perseverance to overcome the obstacles by which it is surround- 
ed ; but like every thing else, when known, is easy enough. 

Major Hannay, regarding the preparation of the rheea, re- 
commends a somewliat ditterent method : — “ When the stalks 
‘ have become brown, for about six inches above the roots, the 
‘ top is seized with the left hand and the leaves are stripped off 
‘ hy passing the right hand to the ground, near which the stalk is 
‘cut. The outer bark has first to be scraped off with a blunt 
‘ edged knife, when the exposed fibre, still attached to the woody 
‘ part of the stalk, is exposed to the hot sun to dry. On the 
‘ third morning, after being exposed to the dew for several 
‘hours, the fibre is drawn off. This is done by breaking 
‘ (heating) the woody stalk right through towards the thicker 
‘ eml, and then separating the fibre therefrom, drawing it off slowly 
‘ towards the small end, and repeating the process as often as 
‘ necessary, though mucii of the fibre remains, and may be taken 
‘otf at a second beating.'’ Thi«, no doubt, is the native mode of 
proceeding, but we feel assured that it would be found to entail 
un enormous expense. 

Respecting the amount of produce and cost of cultivating, 
the same authority reports that “ four crops are procurable 
‘ from the same roots during the season, from February until 
‘ October, and the average crop of one Assam poorah ( 1 \ acre) 

‘ well manured, and with a fullcrop ofstemsor reeds, being from 
‘ ten to twelve maunds, and the expense of cultivation amount 
‘ to about ten Rupees permaund, at which rate, and sometimes 
‘ less, it cun be purchased in small quantities from the doombsor 
‘fishermen of Upper Assain.^’ The correctness of Major 
Hannay’s return is confirmed by the result of experiments 
carried out this year (1854), in the vicinity of Calcutta. 
A plot of ground containing 550 square yar/is gave on an aver- 
age cutting 301 i lbs. of sticks, from which was obtained lllbs. 
of fibre, a quantity in direct proportion to MajorHannay’s state- 
ment. To obtain this fi bre from the 8ticks,twenty-8even women and 
boys were employed, at six pice each per day, being an outlay for 
this one branch of labour of from i?40 to X^50 per ton. Such 
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a disbursement would be greatly reduced by proper super, 
vision and more experience in the operation ; the workers 
being entirely ignorant of the affair; but from some task 
work with the more industrious, a maund a day of sticks may 
be reckoned as each worker^s capability, and thus the foregoii)|> 
number of workers would get through twenty-seven niaumls 
a day, giving, according to the data afforded, tOlbs. weiglu of 
fibreat the following cost : —27x6 pice =162 pice, or from £7 to 
£8 per ton for labour. At this price, there is not an investment 
in India that would yield more ample or certain profits. 

There remains yet another calculation to be exhibited, and 
that is the quantity produced per acre. According to the fore- 
going statement, 550 square yards were taken as an experiiiien. 
tal piece. Now this quantity is almost one-ninth of an acre, but 
not to overstate returns, we will estimate it as one-eighth, hence 
lbs. 11 X8r=88 per acre, which, again, multiplied by four, the 
number of cuttings, would give yearly, per acre, 3521bs. of fibre. 

It must be fully understood, that there is no calculation here 
for either rent or agricultural labour. 

The next subject of our commendation, is another of Mujor 
llannay’s contributions, called bedolee lath, which is per]l;lp^ 
the most beautiful fibre bitlmrto discovered, and so closely 
resembles silk to the eye, that an experienced viewer would be 
readily deceived by it at a short distance. Wo regret that llie 
method of production lias not fallen in our way. But that 
our statements may be verified by the curious and interesiei), 
we recommend them to visit the Agri-IIorticultural Society, and 
inspect it. 

At tlio same institulion, there is, likewise, another sub^taiict' 
called sida rbomboidoa, which demands marked altcnlion : 
a sample is shown grown in the Society’s garden this jeai 
(1854). It is a remarkably' clean white fibre, from three to tonr 
feet in length, soft and silky to the feel, somewhat like fine hair 
or delicate wool. The cultivation is unattended, we litdieve, 
with any difficulty. But what it yields or costs is not in our 
power to exhibit. 

Besides the foregoing, there are several others to which at 
present it is unnecessary to advert, a sufficiency having been 
adduced to supply all wants and remove all fears. And it 
to be hoped that their exposition will have the effect of remo\' 
ing the threatened restrictions which impede our commerce, and 
to prove that India can contribute more than her quota to the 
present requirements of mankind. 

In tlie pamphlet under notice, it is remarked that “ Dr. 
‘ Boyle, wlioso reputation as an experienced botanist, has dis- 
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1 tinctly proved tlie existence in our Indian Empire, of not only 
‘ the identical plants which furnish hemp and flax, but of numer- 
‘ ous other plants yielding fibres of great importance/’ This 
statement we can corroborate, and sincerelf hope that our 
endeavours will assist in aiding Dr. Royle’s explanations. 

To the Ap])endix of this pamphlet which, like the post- 
script of a lady’s letter, contains the essence of the whole, we 
have not adverted, preferring rather to review it in our own way 
tlian to follow its order of introducing the various subjects of 
which it treats, as it has afforded us the means thereby of adding 
matters of importance which, otherwise, we must have omitted. 
Hence our review may be termed rather one of a letter to Sir 
Cliarles Wood than of the entire pamphlet. The writer is evi- 
dently a well intentioned man, and displays no more prominen- 
cy than a merchant in his position is entitled to do. He has 
told his story strongly, fairly and fearlessly ; without wishing 
to aggravate foreshadowing evils, he has plainly demonstrated 
existing inconveniences; and it \vould be ungrateful not to ac- 
knowledge his services, and unwise to neglect his admonitions. 
It is therefore peculiarly satisfactory to find him terminating 
his correspondence with the full declaration of being assured 
that a subject, fraught with so much importance to India and 
to Europe, will neither be neglected by the East India 
Company nor by Her Majesty’s Ciovernment. 
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Art. V. — 1. Mmoir of the Rev, John James Weithrecht, late 
]\]is$ionary of tji£ Church Missionary Society at Burdwan : 
comprehending It History of the Burdwan Mission. Compiled 
from his Letters and Papers hy his Widow. With recommendu’ 
tory Notice hy the Rev. H. Venn, B. I)., Hon. Sec. of the. 
C.M.S.^i and an Introduction hy the Editor the Rev. A. M. IF. 
Christopher, M. A., Curate of St. Johns, Richmond, ^'c. Lon- 
don. 1854. 

2. Memoirs of the Rev, Josiah Pratt, B. D., late Vicar of St. 
Stephens, Coleman Street, and for twenty-one years Secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society. By his Sons, the Rev. Josiah 
Pratt, M. A., Vicar of St. Stephens, Coleman Street, and the 
Rev. John Henry Pratt, M. A , Fellow of Grenville and Cains 
College, Cambridge, and Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. London. 1849. 

3. The Reports and other I^uhlications of the Church Missiouarp 
Society. 

Christian missions to the Heathen have notv assumed a 
position of that magnitude and importance among the power- 
ful agencies of this ago of earnest activity, and more especially 
hero in India, that more tlian justifies, that demands a respect- 
ful notice in these pages, one of tlie objects of which is to 
chronicle the chief movements and principles which affect the 
minds and the interests of men, and exert an intiuenco, direct 
or indirect, in producing great moral results in the condition 
of Indian Society, under its main division of Native and 
European. 

A notice of the class of motive agencies here referred to is 
demanded also by the astonishing ignorance which prevails 
concerning them, even among persons who miglH well be ex- 
pected to be familiar with the whole matter. What Henry 
Marty n said near fifty years ago, might be repeated still by 
nineteen-twentieths of those most strongly bound to know every 
thing that makes either for or against ll»e interests of tliis our 
Indiati Empire; — “ We know nothing about Christianity in 
India; take it in its most extensive sense, as the religion of all 
who are baptized, and we can d<) no more than guess at the ex- 
tent to whicli it has spread.'’'* We suppose, for instance, that if 
five out of every six of our Governors or Governors General, 
were, on returning to England, to be called before a Parliament- 
ary Committee, or the Hon’ble Court of Directors itself, in some 


* Letter quoted iu Pratt’s Memoir, p. (JJ. 
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rare moment of interest about a subject so despised, and ask- 
ed to give some information respecting the state and prospects of 
Christianity among the “ peoples, nations and languages ” they 
had been governing — about the Missionaries and their work 
among the^e wide spread millions— how many they (the Mis- 
sionaries) are,— what they are doing,— what subsidiary agency 
they employ, — what have been the results of their proceedings in 
convening natives to Christianity ; with what feelings they inspire 
the people generally towards theirEuropean masters, whether, as 
used to be so vehemently and solemnly predicted as the certain 
cdect of missionary interference, they are really exciting the 
fciiperstitious fears of the population, and stiiunlatiiig them 
to rise en masse inflamed with religious fury, and drive ns from 
the land ; — or any other of the multitudinous (pieslions which 
would occur to a mind of ordinary intelligence empiiring on tho^ 
subject,— our worthy rulers, though “ Christians ” themselves of 
course, and though perhaps pensioned and titled and G. C. B’d., 
for their able and eiiliglitened administration, svould have to eon- 
fe-is that they knew nothing whatever ol all these things, that 
except when some forward lady collector or uflicions secretary 
of a missionary society intruded upon them a subscript ion list 
or a Keport, or when they happened to see in a newspaper 
an account of a missionary meeting — which they skijyprd of 
course, — they never In'urd or saw anything whatever of the 
missionaries or their doings.’^' 

* Pci Imps wc ought to except Lord DalhoiiNic fiono this imputul ion. Ho has 
rciiamly seen with hisown C)eh something that Iml resulted fiom Misf-icmiiry Iiihour. 
If l^ recorded of liim. on tltc best luithojity that, in ooJnj>any with iho lato lionf)urcd 
Ml Tlidinason of Agra, he aitnally \i‘iicd the (dniieh iMissKinaiy Socictv’s statioti 
■1 ilint i)lace on his wav IJp-ilie-counny for the first lime ; ent*'rc<l mmdc t.f the native 
I'liiistians’ houses in the CiiiiMiaii Milage, ami expressed hnnn'lf hiirpiised, if not 
lilt rested, hy wliat he buw. Uf other acts ul iho kind in Ins Lordshiji’s career wo 
li.i\e nut lieaid. 

He has nut been left without precedent however; not only di<l his Lordship’s 
I 'ther-iii-Iaw’ l/ rd Twcoddalc, when Cjuvcrnor of Madias, manifest a lively interest 
in MihMunaiy ullans ; Init piesiuus (Joveniuio-tJoneral, c. g the Manpiis of Hast- 
ings, and Loul \V. Henlinck went as f.ir pruluiMy as they W'erc allowed iu their 
il ly, in forwarding this the great nork of England in India. 

Nor ought we to omit aekiiowleilging that a belter spirit pccrns to ho getting 
j’luc anioug‘t our men in aiithoii y. Vt itliout refeirnig at any length to tho late 
•Mr Thomason’s steady and cold nil eouiitenancmg of missionary lahoiir ; it gives 
> 1 '' plea.Mirc to stale that his successor in the Lieut Go>crnorshii) of Agra, the Hon, 
'!• tX)U in, has manifested a ready and mlelligeiit interest in the same, both by 
' -itiiig and suhserihing libel ally to Missionary iiistilulions and objects : and our 
lu w Lieut. Governor of Bengal, the Hon’blo V J. Halliday, on his fir.st oHicial tour, 
astonished cveiy one, and deliglitcd the friends of missions, by ins kind notice of 
iiiissionary s( hools and missionary plans, and the careful attention and minute 
rinpiirifs they eliciicd from him The honourable testimony to missionary efl’orts 
'I' lntTcd by Sir C'hailes Wood, when introducing the new India Bill lo the British 
I’-.iliamcnt, may have tended to proJuce this altered tone ; but at all events wo 
sincerely rejoice in it. a 
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And no one would be more surprised than these same en* 
lightened ex-Governors, if some one who perhaps had never 
seen “the East,*' but took some thought for the great and best 
interests of the people of India, as well as for the petty ones of 
the Honourable Company^ were to inform them that in the conn- 
try they had governed with so much enlightenment, there were 
some 400, more or less educated, intelligent, active and zealous 
European missionaries, engaged night and day in doing their 
work of evil or of good ; that they are establishing themselves 
in the land, having formed no fewer than 300 stations, where 
they generally erect permanent buildings, and set their varied 
machinery at work, including no fewer than 2,000 schools, which 
contain above 64,000 pupils of almost all classes of the native 
community ; that they nave gathered round them in their several 
spheres altogether some thousands of fellow-agents, natives of 
the country, and in various degrees educated, trained, obedient 
men, fully prepared to carry out the designs of their employers 
in acting on the minds of the people, and actually engaged in 
doing so, teaching in the schools, preaching and distributing 
books innumerable in the bazars, and at the immense periodical 
gatherings of the people, called Mekis, in various noted places, 
as well as journeying about through the villages, and there also 
pursuing their work of propagandism ; and moreover that they 
were expending on this work not far short of £200,000 sterling 
per annum. And if it were further stated, that the ready 
evasion, that the whole agency is powerless and insignificant, is 
set aside by the undeniable fact, that ions of thousands of the 
people have, from whatever motives, actually declared their ad- 
hesion to them, abandoning their ancestral habits of life and 
worship, so dear to Orientals, and adopting others of a new 
and foreign stamp ; that of these there are actually known to be 
above 1 12,000 — (though the number is probably much greater)— 
who have been formed into about 400 little communities or 
congregations. Wo say, that at all this information, the bc- 
starred and be-lauded ex-Governor would open his bewildered 
eyes in utter amazement, only to be equalled, we hope, by 
his honest shame at having to learn it only then. 

Nor is this ignorance peculiar to our Governors ; it is but too 
common amongst the inferior members of “ the Services,” and 
amongst Europeans in India generally. We well remember 
when voyaging to this country not many years ago, having a^ 
shipmates amidst a very large company, for we came by wliat 
facetiously termed the “ Overland Route,” an old Company’^ 
officer, who had served his masters bravely and well, no doubt, 
during some five and twenty years, and was then returning 
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to India, after a visit home, “ bearing his blusliing honours 
thick upon him, having been specially complimented on his 
services by Royalty itself. Now there were with us in the sliip 
two or three gentlemen connected with one of the great mis- 
sionary societies, who were making their first voyage to India 
They seemed very full of the great work to which their lives 
were devoted, and often spoke of it, with a view apparently of 
both gaining information themselves, and of enlisting in it the 
interest of their fellow-passengers. Our veteran Indian friend 
however, gave them very little encouragement. Ills testimony’ 
most conhdently given, was to the eft'ect that missionary work in’ 
India was all a delusion, if not an imposture that there was no 

such thing in existence as a true convert, and could not be to 

convert the Hindus being an utter (and, indeed 

he seemed to think, if he did not say, that tlie attempt was as 
unnecessary as its success was impossible, the religion of the 
Hindus being a better one, at lea.st>r them, than Christianity)— 
that tlm few pretended converts that one hears of, were induced 
to profess Cliristiariity merely from interested motives, ami were 
all of the very lowest and most despicable of the people. And 
then as to*missionary schools, there were either none at all, or 
If there were, they werejust got up by the mi.vsioniiries, that they 
might have something to write reports of, ami the pupils who at- 
ended them were bribed to do so, for that the Hindus were too 
learned a people to want any of our teaching. As for the mis- 
Monanes themselves, this man of Indian cxiierience, seemed to 
tlmik them about equally divided between weak fanatical men 
'^ho deluded tliemsolves into tliinking tliey were doing good, 
and artful men who knowingly deluded others for their own 
purjioses ; — m fact, knaves and fools. 

Snell statements as these, delivered with great confidence and 
a somewhat oracular air, hacked too hy some .inarter of a 
century s experience of Indian life, ajipearod at first somewhat 

leniirt® ^f'lons young missionaries. At 

length, however, one of them happened to ask the witness what 
t^soml hiowlalje he possessed of the matter to which he 
testified so authoritatively. It then came out, after some little 
fencing w) 1, the query, and no little wincing on the part of the 
deponent, that he had none re/mtaw that ho had no personal 
acquaintance with any missionary in India, that he had never 
poken to, or if we recollect rightly, even seen any native con- 
vert, never examined or visited a missionary school nor ciiter- 
ed a missionary station in his life, and in Joint of’S, knew 
nothing whatever of the affairs upon which he had so freely 
anci confidently spoken I It was instructive, and to some 
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amusing, to see the veteran’s hardy cheek crimson with shame 
before the numerous company, when he had to confess to his 
own utter ignorance of what he had so often delivered himself 
upon with all the air of a man of thorough information. 

We give this little fact at length, and vouch for its correct- 
ness, because it presents a fair illustration of the entire ignorance 
of missionary subjects prevalent throughout tlie mass of 
the Indian community.* People, unhappily, caring nothiiif*- 
about a subject so serious, take no trouble to ascerUiu 
the facts connected with it; never make an enquiry of any 
one qualified to furnish correct information, never spend so 
much as an hour, during a life of years, perhaps, in a missionary 
country, in personal examination of Missionary proceediiif/s 
that may be going on at their very doors. And then, they take 
up notions upon the stibject, quite contrary to the truth, and 
violently unfavourable to missions, from some of the irreli'dons 
newspapers or otlier periodicals of the day, which witirsafo 
valour, delight in having a fling at the religionists and their 
doings, of whicii writers and readers are alike supremely igno- 
rant, the blind leading the blind. ” 

Ihero is indeed old and classical authority for 4his igiio- 

* If tlio simple Kii|;lislj reader should enquire li )W it is possible for intelligent 
poisons,, living so long m India, to continue uuaoqii.iinted with whnt Inus Ijceti 
going on among them and nruund them, wc refer him to a story of J)r. Aikiii’s, 
in Eventugn at //<>wc, called (if wc icmemher lightly the reading of our eliild* 
hood) “ Ei/(‘s mifi no Et/es, or the Art of seeing." Ami for liis fiiitlier infoirnatioa 
we cite the foll'»wmg aneciloto, which we have on good authoritv : - In n rcrt.na 
town (which as well as one of the jauties in question we eoiild'namc) in liiitmii, 
was held not long ago, a niis.siomuy meeting ; wlieieiit appealed a missionary tioia 
India (we foiget what part), and told the people ussemhled of the work going for- 
ward in the eountiy and ihe station where he liad hem emplo\ed ; and amongst ntlu-r 
things of liis seliools, well attended by native youths, all learning Scripture 'rnitli, 
and of his picacliing chapels tilled with attenlno hearers, See. Something of what 
the Mi.sM()niiry had said was related in the hearing of an officer of a Kegiimiit 
then lately retiii lied from India; and this officer began immediately to dcnoiiiice 
the whole as a delusion «nd an impostuic, alleging ns a pr>'of, that he had himself 
been (iiiaitercd fi»r many months in the very station where the missionary had laid 
his Bcluxds and his chapels, and had noier soon or hoard anything whatever of him 
or of them. In (act tlieio was nothing of the kind, the whole was a story , just 
got up to draw money from the pockets of the fanatics, &c . &c. This “eve 
witness” testimony would doubtless have had gicat weight ; but that unfortunar'e- 
ly for the witne-s’s cicdit, a senior and graver officer who was by, quietly asked him 
whether ho had ever enquired as to the existence of these mi.ssionary doings, when 
he had been on the spot in India. “ Not I" replied the Sub, *• Well,'’ rejoined 
the major, “ I did. I take an interest in these things. 1 very soon found out the 
tnissiomiry and his work ; and was frequently in the school, the verv existence of 
which you deny, and saw it and the chapels too, repeatedly, filled with iiati\c 
learners and hearers.” The young man was silent. The fact will serve to answer 
the supposed enquiry. Wo suppose there ar.- hun.lredg, if not thousands, of persorn 
who live years in Calcutta itself, seeing and knuaing nothing whatever of the exis- 
tence of a missionary or a mission wiiliin it. 
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ranee and these erroneous notions. The accomplished Tacitus, 
with profound philosophic unacquaintance with the Christian 
missions of his day, which he deemed too insignificant for a 
(lit^iiified historian’s examination, branded the whole of the reli- 
ffioii of the Gospel as a “ Malejica superstitio'* Pliny, though 
fordid to know something of the habits of the Christians, and to 
testify to their innocence and virtue, yet speaks of them and 
ilieir faith, and their martyr devotion to it, in terms almost equal- 
ly contemptuous, and the profligate Lucian could find in the 
Christianity and the Christians of the second century, — and 
Christianity, be it remembered, was almost wholly missionary 
then, — only subjects for hisloose larapoonery. Alas, that so many 
of the nominal Christian writers of the nineteenth century, 
should in this respect so discreditably resemble the avowed 
Heathen ones of the first and second ! 

In fact, an acquaintance with the subject in question is serious- 
ly inconvenient to human selfishness. To know and acknow- 
ledge that a great and all-important work is going on amongst 
us, and is dependent for its progress in great degree on the 
generosity of men ; and yet to withhold the hand tluit could ad- 
minister to 'that progress, and to devote to selfish and sinful 
objects the means which if rightly applied would aid materially 
ill securing the ends of a sublime benevolence to mankind, all 
this supposes a littleness, if not a moral obliquity of soul, from 
the imputation of which men instinctively shrink ; and almost 
unconsciously perhaps set about transferring the criminality of 
the neglect to the object neglected. “ A man,” says Johnson, 

“ would rather be thought angry than poor,” and still more, 
than j)oor-spirited ; and hence, it majjibe, springs much of the 
ignorance and contempt of missionary operations here in India, 
and the oft-paraded objections against them. 

Hut deeply persuaded of the truth of the Bible, and be- 
lieving Chrislianity to be from God, and to be designed 
hy Him for men of all countries and all times, we cannot but 
believe missions to the Heathen to be the great and first work 
of Christians among the still unconverted nations of the 
earth ; a work which had its type from the Divine Founder of 
Christianity, Himself the first Missionary, which derives its 
authority and even its rules from his last majestic command, — 
a command never yet repealed or abrogated, — “ Go ye into all 
‘ the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature;” (St. 
Mark xvi. 15) or as more fully stated by St. Matthew (xxviii. 
10, 20.), “ Go ye therefore and teach (or make disciples of) all 
‘ nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
‘ Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe al^ 

Y% 
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‘ things whatsoever I have commanded you ; a work which 
commenced under what would seem the most unfavourable 
auspices, and by the least apparently suitable persons, low and 
ignorant men, advanced with almost silent but steady and 
resistless march, overturning, as it advanced, the classical as well 
as the barbarian mythologies which it found among the naiftes 
of the Roman world, prostrating and grinding into powder 
beneath its sublime and colossal truths, the subtlest philosophic 
systems of the mightiest minds of antiquity, and the ablest 
devices of a powerful and interested priesthood, yea, and the 
authorities, the edicts, the very thrones of empires arrayed in 
determined hostility against its progress. 

We cannot but feel too, that it is the only work or 
agency by which the elevating, civilizing, saving principles 
ot Christianity, which it is its object to propagate, can be 
disseniinated amongst the numerous tribes and families of 
mankind still ignorant of them. We know of no other, 
Those who cavil and inveigh most vehemently against Chris, 
tian missions have never pointed out any thing to take their 
place. Such* persons often say, indeed, that they are not 
enemies of missions in the abstract, as it were; that thej 
believe them to belong to the genius and the (yrganhrn of 
Christianity, as a system of benevolence to mankind. But 
somehow it appears to be only some theory of the thing that 
meets their approval : every actual, existing, working mission 
is attacked or sneered at. We wish these men would give to 
the world their ideal of a Christian mission ; or, still better, 
would establish and maintain one after their own heart, and 
then people might have* an opportunity of judging whether 
they had hit upon something better than the means, majestic 
in their simplicity, ordained by the Divine Founder of our 
faith. 

Colonization might perhaps be mentioned by some ; and 
America might be pointed to as thus in great part covered 
with Cliristianity. But, alas ! colonization, at least as hitherto 
conducted, propagates Christianity, not by converting the deni- 
zens of the soil, but by exterminating them, and presents the 
Christian in the odious character, not of the friend and bene- 
factor, but the dispossessor and destroyer of his ruder and 
more ignorant fellow. 

If education, and the various appliances of a social civiliza- 
tion, be put forward as the true means of eventually bringing 
unenlightened men to receive the pure and exalting principles 
of the Gospel, we say ^bat there are no historic evulences of 
^he soundness of the allegation. There is, we believe, no 
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instance on record, of a people educated into Christianity by 
teaching which was not essentially Christian. We do not find 
that Paul and the first preachers of the Gospel had as much 
success amongst the polished and well informed people of 
Athens, as among the ruder population of Thessalonica or 
Galaria. Nor do we find at the present day, that the grand 
and holy Truths of our religion have more sway with the 
educated people of India or of China (unless the present 
movement in the latter Empire, still uncertain in its character, 
proves something opposed to former experience) than with the 
untaught, but yet acute and vigorous minds of the Negro or 
the New-Zealand races. We have even heard it stated by mis- 
sionaries in India, that so far from the highly intellectual, 
though non-Christian education imparted to native youths 
in the Government Colleges of India, disposing the minds of 
any considerable number of those young men to receive dr even 
to favour the Gospel, — the Missionary’s bitterest and most violent 
opponents are very frequently found amongst that highly 
cultivated class; and though some individuals of it we must 
allow to have become converts, regarding whoso sincerity the 
most sceptical can entertain no reasonable doubt, still they are 
as yet but exceptions, and leave the question altogether unre- 
plied to, what other means or mode can be devised of manifest- 
ing and setting to work the self-diffusing, all-embracing genius 
of Christianity, what other means of carrying out the last com- 
maiul of its august Founder, save the ordinary, simple, obvious 
one of missionary labour of some such sort us is now adopted by 
Protestant Missionary Societies? 

Feeling thus and feeling strongly, we rejoice to have an 
opportunity of drawing -our readers* attention to the subject, 
and at the same time of discharging a long deferred debt of duty, 
by a brief notice of the work whose title stands second (though’ 
m date it should come first) at the head of this article ; the 
Jllmoir of the Rev. Josinh Pratt, a, debt incurred at the time 
of its [Hiblication in 1849, but which various circumstances 
prevented our discharging till now, when it must be done in 
the most succinct manner. It is to us a work particularly interest- 
ing, as it opens to our view the earliest history of the movement 
m behalf of Christian Missions, which originated above half 
a century since in the evangelical section of tlie Church of 
England, as it traces that movement through its first struggles 
with infidelity, irreligion, supineness, formalism, bigotry and 
a short sighted worldly policy,— those evil influences which still 
though with bated breath ** continue to resist and maligu it — 
and takes us out with it, as it were,^ its earliest exploratory 
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expeditions into the wide wastes of heathenism, to behold tha 
Tree of Life planted in the desolate wild, to watch its progress 
to vigour, to maturity, to fruitfulness, and see it extendin(r 
the benign shadow of its wide spread branches into almost 
every land “ from Indus to the pole.” This Mr. Pratt’s 
Memoir does ; and does it not in the cold tone of a mere cliro- 
nicle of incidents, nor with the generalizing stateliness of his- 
tory, which grasps salient points and groups of kindred events, 
and holds them up to view, whilst the minute and personal 
incidents, the feelings and motives, the difficulties, anxieties 
and encouragements which swayed the chief actors in the 
work, are overlooked, — but with all the lively, individualiz- 
ing, almost sacred interest which attaches to the progress 
of a grand tind enduring enterprize, in which a principal 
agent is a friend, a father whom w-e revere. 

The execution of the work (the Memoir we mean) is on 
the whole creditable to the filial Biographers. Often as it has 
been attempted, it is no easy task to compile well the Memoir 
of a father ; and we doubt not that the sons of the Rev. Josiah 
Pratt felt the difficulty as w'ell as the delicacy of the work tlioy 
had taken in hand. It has been executed, however, with an 
industry, a judgment, a chastened filial tenderness, and wdthal 
n Christjan fidelity, such as (whether common or not in 
biographers of a parent) might have been looked for from the 
sons of such a father. If they have not cast into tho treasury 
of oup national religious literature a shining offering, they 
have presented at least a solid and a valuable one. If the book 
IS not a brilliant book, neither was the character it ponrtrays 
a brilliant character in the ordinary sense of the term. But 
if the reader shall miss here the flash and sparkle which charac- 
terize and vitijilo a large bulk of the proiluctions of a too 
prolific press, and the misty terseness of stylo, serving so well 
to mask many a supercilious sneer against w'hat Engl i'^li men 
have been taught by their fathers, their Reformers and their 
Bibles to revere as sacred, which is the main strength of a cer- 
tain modern school of writers, he will find, — what from our 
hearts we wish he could find much oftener, — viz., sound, sober 
and tried principles, accurate historic statements, the de<*ision‘< 
and the actings too of a judgement calm, vigorous and directed 
by the Word of God, together with the occasional utterances 
of a heart full at once of practical wisdom, of manly piety, and 
of the most tender yet chastened domestic affection. 

The Memoir of Josiah Pratt, like the history of Howard or 
of Oberlin, teaches us how much man may do for his fellows, 
and how little of that n^h he commonly attempts. It teaches 
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US too, that great and shining endowments- are not indispensa- 
ble to a distinguished and most useful career, a career compared 
with which the meteor course of many whose exploits have 
dazzled mankind, will be viewed only with abhorrence when 
men become enlightened enough to understand what is true 
nobility of character and of soul, and are able correctly to 
distinguish a blessing from a curse. 

But we have generalized — the reader will perhaps call it 
rhapsodized, — too long, we can only plead earnest sincerity in 
oiir excuse, and shall now come to matters of history and of 
fact. 

Josiah Pratt w’as born of reputable parents, in the town of 
Birmingham, in December 1768. His father was a manu- 
facturer in that busy place, but was eminent for his piety and 
active zeal in religion, at a time when such were by no means 
common within the pale of the Church of Knglaml, to which ho 
belonged. His father wished him to follow his own business, and 
placed him at twelve years of age, in his own manufactory, and 
subsequently in another, to give him every advantage. His own 
ta<tes, however, were much more studious tlian mechanical or 
commercial ; he secretly spent all his spare money and time on 
hooks, which he enjoyed in the privacy of his own chumher. 

The first awakenmirs of strong religious feeling in^his mind 
are traced to circumstances soinewdiat remarkable, on account 
of their unlikelihood to produce such an eflect. I'he solemn 
manner of tlie aftorw'ards distinguished Charles Simeon’s 
reading of the VenHc Exnltemus in (’hurch, first strongly im- 
pressed him; and about his seventeenth year, the eminent Hev. 
Thomas Robinson of Leicester, otticiating once in St. Mary’s 
Church, Birmingham, pronounced the words “ JiOt us pray,” 
with such solemnity and pathos that tliey fastened the attention 
and were brought home to the heart of the thoughtful youth ; 
they 

“ Occupied his mind so entirely that he had no rcrcllcction of any thing 
else connected with the occasion, not even the subject of the sennoij. 
lie thought what a solemn act prayer was ! lie doubted whether ho had 
ever prayed in his life, llis rnind was filled with awe and contrition for 
his past neglect. The.‘>e and many other coiihidcrations took such pous- 
ession of him, that his religious views and feelings might be said to nave 
assumed a definite character from that perioil ami from this circumstance." 
page 5. 

An excellent bint litis to those clergymen who seem lo 
think it little or ito matter whether they go through the public 
services of devotion with any appearance of solemnity or 
impressiveness. 

He soon became desirous of enlellhg the sacred ministry ; 
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and his fatlier cheerfully consenting, he set to work in good 
earnest to prepare for the University, often presenting himself 
in the cold morniDgs of winter, at the door of his tutor, before 
the latter was out of bed, and entered at St. Edmond’s Hall, 
Oxford, in 1789. He does not appear to have distinguished 
himself at college for any thing more than remarkable dili- 
gence, and habits so regular and orderly, that on his non-appear- 
ance at chapel one day, a number of his friends went together 
to his room, expecting, as they said, to find him dead or 
dying." 

Mr. Pratt was ordained in 1792, by the bishop of Hereford, 
and in 1795 become curate to the talented and original 
Richard Cecil, at St. John’s, Bedford Row. His converse 
with that acute minded, judicious and faithful minister, as well 
as his previous training to business, assisted materially, no 
doubt, to form his eminently useful public character. 

In 1797 he married the elder daughter of Mr. John Jowelt, 
of Newington, Surrey, and used to receive pupils into his 
house. Amongst whom was the present bishop of Calcutta, who 
still often speaks of him as “ his tutor.” 

His first work of extensive n‘<efulness was the projection ami 
commencement of the Christian Ohsaver, the design of which 
seems without question attributable to liiiu ; and he was its 
first Editor. It commence<l in 1802, and has ever since 
been a most widely infiuential organ of the Evangelical body 
in the Church of England. 

In 1808, be published the first complete edition of Bishop 
Hall’s works, in ten volumes 8vo., and the year following tho^e 
of Bishop Hopkins, in four volumes 8\o. 

A long cherished |)roject for the puhlicatioii of a comj)eii- 
dious Polyglott Bible, much simpler and more compact than 
Walton’s immense work, in six ponderous volumes, published 
about 1657, ibougb it cost him almost as much trouble as the 
publication itself would have done, eventually failed of being 
actually attempted. 

Mr. Cecil’s death, iu 1810, led to his undertaking to publish 
bis works, which appeared in four volumes, in 1811 ; also a 
valuable Memoir of the same eminent character, published under 
the title of Cecil's Remains, well known, no doubt, to 
most of our readers, and deservedly held in high esteem. It 
has gone through many editions. 

The period of the renewal of the East India Company’s 
Charter, in 1813, was seized upon and laboriously used by Mr. 
Pratt, to forward the views of the friends of missions in India. 
He tliought tlie occasion favourable too for the commencement 
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of that comprehensive digest of detailed information about all 
the missions in the world, called the Missionary RegisteVy the 
plan of which had been in his mind for two or three years. This 
useful periodical still flourishes. 

The last work that we are aware of as having proceeded from 
the pen of our author, was one entitled Propaganda ; it Was a 
compilation from the published documents of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, intended to shew fortli the best 
missionary features of that society, and to obtain fur it public 
support. This appeared in 1819, on occasion of a itoyal letter 
being issued, authorizing collections in all the churches in aid 
of the above society ; and ran tlirough two editions in the 
course of a few months. It affords a notable instance of 
Mr. Pratt’s large and Catholic spirit, thus to tax his time and 
come forward publicly in aid of a society, some of the leaders 
of which had just been making the most bitter attacks on a 
kindred body to which bo was devotedly attached 

The above literary productions were not the fruits of learned 
leisure, but the result of the extraordinary industry of a man 
engaged in incessant and most laborious occupations, both 
official and ministerial. This brings us to speak of the great 
work which employed so many of the best years of Mr. Pratt s 
life, with which he is inseparably identified, and bis most 
efficient and useful labour in connexion with which, constitutes 
his best and noblest distinction as a public man. 

On the l‘2ih of April, 1799,'twentv-five persons, sixteen of 
them being clergymen and nine laymen, met at the Castle 
and Falcon, Aldersgate Street, London, and there, after solemn 
prayer to God for his direction and blessing, instituted The 
Church Missionary Society.* 

The measure however was not a sudden or hasty one. Above 
three years previously, in February, 1796, the subject was 
brought before a religious body consisting cliiefly of clergy- 
men, called the Eclectic Society, by the eminent Uev. Charles 
Simeon ; and though at that time most of the members were 
not prepared to take any active steps, it was not allowed to 
sleep. In February, 1799, it was again brought forward 
in the same society, by the Rev. John Venn,f Rector of 
Clapham, and was gone into seriously and at length. The 

• Its first designation was a ‘ Society for Missions to Africa and tlio Eatl, 
instituted by members of the Established Church but in 1812 it was altered to 
that it still retains, The Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East.’' 

t Son of the Uev Henry Venn, of Yelling, one of the fathers of evangelical 
religion in England ; and father of the Uev. Henry Venn, B. D., the preieat Honor- 
ary Clerical Secretary of the Church Missionary Society. 
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result was a determination that a society ought to be formed ; 
and this determination was carried into effect, at the meeting 
of April 12tli, above described, of the honoured founders of 
the society. 

Amongst these first fathers of the society, was Josiah Pratt. 
Others of them bore names which are now names of renown 
in the evangelical world, as for instance, Thomas Scoft the 
Commentator, John Newton, and others. Why William 
Wilberforce was not amongst the nine lay founders present at 
the meeting, we cannot say : he was certainly from the first 
thorougiily friendly to the design, and was the new Society ’s 
first President. 

It Is not necessary to inform the reader, that this was not 
the first Protestant missionary society formed, and still leas was 
it the first missionary effort put forth with a view to evangelize 
the Houthen. Very soon after the establishment of the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, missionary zeal began to animate 
the followers of the Bible. As far as we know, the honour of 
the first effort of a missionary kind amongst the Protestants 
belongs to the Swiss. In 1556, thirteen individuals left Geneva, 
to proceed to Brazil, on a Missionary expedition. The design 
was patronized by the distinguished but unfortunate Admiral 
Do Coligni of France, and approved of by John Calvin. They 
proposed to proceed by forming a colony and gradually propa- 
gating Christianity amongst th<j[ barbarous natives, and they 
were accordingly joined by a considerable number of fellow 
Protestants, as they passed through France on tluir way. 
Popish perfidy and (fruelty Iiowever frustrated the object of tlie 
expedition, and contrived so, that some of the leaders of it were 
gent back as traitors to France in 1558. 

The Swedes come next in order. In 1559 the celebrated 
Gustavus Vasa sent a mission into Lapland. His successors 
followed up his design. In 1648 a Manual was printed in the 
language of the Laplanders, containing portions of the Scrip- 
tures, with Catechism, Hymns and Prayers; and in 1755, the 
whole New Testament, by means of a most liberal subscription, 
raised for the maintenance of the mission. 

Early in the seventeenth century, the Dutch haying wrested 
Java, Ceylon, and other Eastern possessions from the Portu- 
guese, justly thought it part of their duty to promote the diffusion 
of Chnstiauity in their acquisitions, as we shall afterwards advert 
to more fully. Some of the means they employed however 
were far from the best. They encouraged, indeed they almost 
compelled, a merely nominal profession of Christianity, and in 
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this way, in 1G8S, they coiiUl boast in one district of the Island, 
of above 180,000 nominal converts; and a few y.ears later the 
iiuinber baptized is said to have amounted to 300,000. 

The name of John Eliot is embalmed in the reverential 
remembrance of every friend of Christian missions, as that of 
tlie “ Apostle of the Indians.’* A minister amongst those Pil- 
grims of religious liberty, who under the capricious rule of 
the Stuarts, left their native England to seek freedom for 
conscience on the shores of the Western world, he acquired 
there the language of the Indian tribes which frequented 
the neighbourhood of Koxbury, near Boston: and in 1646 
made his first essay, in company with two or tliree friends, 
ill addressing the Indians. The trial was sufficiently encourag- 
ing to induce him to persevere, and after some time to devote 
himself in good earnest to the most toilsome and self-denying la- 
bours for these children of the forest. It is with difficulty wo 
refrain from dwelling upon his noble Christian devotion and 
wonderful success. But as w'o are merely noticing the main 
Protestant etforts of a ^lissionary kind, previous to the end of 
the eighteenth century, any thing more than a bare mention 
of them would carry us far beyond our limits. Eliot died 
ill 1690.* 

Those wlio shared in this Christian olfort for the salvation of 
the red men of the West, were sons of the soil of England. In 
the .mother country itself zeal for the conversion of the Hea- 
then soon afterwards began to manifest itself. In 1701 a charter 
was granted by William III. to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign partse\- It is true the peculiar object 

* Besides rcthicing the langnftge of those Indian tribes to a written form, and 
publishing a GramniHr of it, ho tianslated the whole Bible into that loniiuo. It wns ^ 
printed about lti64, and is said t ) h ive been the lirst Bible ever-printed in Atneri- 
e.\. lie also produced several other works ; (he concluding words of his Oraninmr 
arc well known, and ought to be remembered by all—** I’raycr and puiu'*, ibrougli 
faith in Jesus Chiisl, will do anything." 

f We should be culpable were wc to omit mentioning that two of the most dis- 
linguished men of their respective limes for talents, learning, piety and every 
clegoni accomplishment, were warm advocates of Protestant Missionary oiitcrprizc. 
They were both Irishmen. One of (hese eminent individuals was the Ilon’ble Uo- 
bort Bo)le, born 1020-27. Besides the bequest incnlionc l in ilic text, he was 
for thirty years governor of Uic corporation for the Prop!i;:atiiin of the Gospel in 
New England, and contributed largely to it ; be cndcavouicil to induce the 
East India Company to attempt ibe Propaga'ion of tlvo Gospel in the cast, and 
Sent X 100 to begin with, promising further aid, when the work had begun. He Invl 
the Gf'st'ols and Acts translated into the Malay language at his own ensq and piib- 
bshed at Oxford, in 1077 ; and also undertook the charge of translating into Arabic 
Grolius’s Treatise on Christian Evidences, and of putting it into esteii'iivo cuciiln- 
<>on He intended furtlicr to assist in translating the Bible iiit'> I'nrkii-li, ns he had 
done previously in publishing the iScriptnres in liish and in Welch ; an early 
illustration of the fact tli t those who are most zcaluus and liberal in pr moling 
inissiuni abroad, are usually the leaders also in doing good at home. 9 


Z 7. 
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of the institotion of this society (which, as is well known, consists 
exclusively of members of the Church of England) was to sup- 
ply the lack of ministerial services so grievously felt amongst 
the plantations, colonies and factories **of British subjects beyond 
the seas but it very early attempted proper missionary labour. 
It directed its missionaries to instruct the Negro slaves in the 
Gospel, and a school was opened for that race in New York in 
1704 ; the Rev. T. Moore having been at the recommendation 
of Queen Anne, sent in 1704, to labour among the Mohawk 
Indians. He was favored with little success, and was lost at sea 
in returning to England : but Mr. Andrews, who took up the 
work and arrived* at Albany in 1712, was for some time much 
more favored. 

The Danes began to put forth missionary efforts about the 
same time, encouraged ny Frederick IV. and in 1706 the first 
two missionaries Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and Henry Plutscho 
landed at Trancjuebar. In 1709 tho English Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge* began to assist these mis- 
sionaries, and in 1728 undertook the whole support of a inissiun 
to Madras. 

The Moravians followed in 1731 ; when two noble spirited 
young men, John Leonard Dober and Tobias Leupold, offered 
themselves, even if need were, to be sold into slavery in the Island 
of St. Thomas, in order to gain access to the Negro slaves. A 


Tho other wri Qoorge Berkeley, aaerwards Bishop of Clojne, Ireland, born in 
1684, and so eminent for ability, learning, piety, zcul and all that can aduru iliu 
man, that cten Pope, cynic ns ho was, ascribes 

“ To Berkeley every virtue under heaven,’’ 

This distinguished scholar cherished for many years the design of com 
• mencing Missionary operations amongst nnoonverted men, by establishing a 
Missionary College tu the Bermudas, of which be was himself to be the first head 
on an allowance fixed by himself of i^lOo per annum* For this he was willing 
to give up a lucrative Irish Dosnciy, which he held, and a sure prospect of iho 
highest preferment in the Church. The Queen endeavouring to dissuade him from 
his Missionary design, qffered her interest to procure him an English Bishopric -i I is 
reply was that ” lie would prefer the headship of St. Paul's College at Bermuda 
to tne Primacy of England.” Encouraged by deceitful pi oraiscs of public support, 
from Sir Bobcit Wnlpolo, the good Dean sailed for America in 1728, accompanied 
by a few noble spirits like himself, and taking with him his fortune and his boo^a. lie 
had depended too much on the promises of statesmen, however, and they failed 
him. 'I’lie public funds on which ho had reckoned never came ; and he 
returned to Kuro|>o in 1734, ader dividing his books between Yale College and tlm 
Clergy of Kliinle laland, where ho appears to have sojourned during his stay, and 
transferring to Yale College a tract of near 100 acres of land which ho had 
acquired in Americiu His scheme proved a failure indeed ; but, as remarked 
by one of bis biographers, ** reliects more honor on his memory than all his philu* 
sophical labours can ever confer.” 

* To this Society btdungs the honour of encouraging and mainiaining the Apos* 
tolic 8wflrl»,^oricke and many oiher devoted wrvaoii ef God in South India. 
They wn.re im Lutheran minister!. 
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poor and persecuted flock the Moravians were, having but Just 
found a refuge under Count Zinzendorf on his estate in Upper 
Lusatia, from the persevering and relentless persecutions of 
Rome, and built their now celebrated village of Hernhutt. Thej 
were but some 600 in number and mostly indigent exiles, when 
they commenced their missionary enterprises, and in some nine 
years they sent missionaries to Greenland, St. Thomas, St. 
Croix, Surinam, Berbice, to tlie Indiana of North Americs^and 
the Negroes of South Carolina, to Lapland, Tartary, Guinea, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the Island of Ceylon. 

Although tlie general Wesleyan Missionary Society was not 
formed till 1817, missionary operations may be said to have 
been commenced by the English Wesleyans in 1786 or 87, in 
consecjuence of the casual circumstance of the Rev. Dr. Coke, 
with SIX other methodist preachers destined for Nova Scotia, 
having been driven by stress of weather to the Island of Anti- 
gua ; where meeting an encouraging reception, they decided 
on setting on foot a mission to the Negroes ; and Mr. Warenner, 
one of the original seven that were thus driven to the Island, 
was nominated the first missionary. 

The Missionary spirit was by this time fast rising in Great 
Britain. In 1792 the Baptist Missionary Society was formed by 
a few ministers of the Baptist denomination, assembled at Ket- 
tering in Northamptonshire. Its attention was first drawn to 
Bengal ; and its first missionaries were Mr. John Thomas, and 
the afterwards celebrated William Carey, then a minis^r iu 
Leicester. 

In 1793 Dr. Porteous, Bishop of London, having obtained 
by a suit in Chancery certain funds left by the celebrated 
Robert Boyle for the conversion of the Negroes, formed a So- 
cieW for that ol^ ecf. 

Tlio London Missionary Society was instituted in Lon- 
don in 1796. It was composed of English Christians of 
various denominations; including evangelical clergymen, and 
laity of the Church of England, and set to work with remarkable 
energy at the very first. The Islands of the Southern Pacific 
first attracted their attention,* and in August 1796, a vessel called 
the Duff having been purchased by the Society, twenty-nine 
missionaries set forth in her for those beautiful Islands. Most of 
them settled at Otabeite, where tliey arrived in March 1796, and 
where the chiefs and people gave them a most encouraging 
reception. 

* It WAS a pfiper laid before ilie new Society by the Rev. D. Haweii, Rector of AI- 
Ucrwick, Northamptonsbire, (htt presented the Soath ^ Islandt ia'so engaging aa 
aspect AS to cnlik geaersl ajnipathy io thdr bebaif. Many scajoas cUrgymen, 
et well as lay inemb^i of tbo Church of Englaod were at m al^e prootsteri 
of this Society. 
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The Scottish (or, as it was first designated, the Edinburgh) 
Missionary Society was almost contemporaneous in its formation 
with that just mentioned. It consisted chiefly of members of 
the Ohnrch of Scotland, and having been commenced early in 
1796, it sent out its first missionaries to the Susoo country in 
Western Africa the foHowing year.’*‘ 

Thus it will be seen that Missionary interest and the institution 
of a Missionary Society were not new things at the time when 
the Church Missionary Society was called into existence. Indeed, 
considering the extent to which the missionary spirit had al- 
ready begun to awaken throughout Protestant Christemloni, 
it must cause some surprise that the evangelical portion of 
the Church of Englainl had not, at an earlier date, manifestod 
their participation in it by some such step as they took in 1799. 
Two reasons may be assigned : — many zealous members of 
the English church, filled with missionary ardor, and regard- 
less of minor differences, had been for some time operating 
through the Moravian, the Baptist, or the London Missionary 
Society, and, what, no doubt, had a still greater share in the 
matter, — there was already in the Church of England a Society 
for tho Propagation of the Gospel abroad — the very first mis- 
sionary society formed in England, as stated above ; and though 
the body in the English church, who were most alive to tlie 
claims of the heathen, were far from satisfied with that society, 
and did not see their way either to co-operate with, or seek to 
reanimate and extend it, they yet hesitated to form another, 
independent of it, whose sole object would be to evangelize the 
nations. This tho former had almost ceased to attempt, if it 
had ever attempted it, confiningitself to its primary object, viz., 
the supplying of regular ministrations to the Colonists of Great 
Britain, throughout the rapidly widening dependencies of the 
British crown. 

In fact, the old Society was moved to send Missionaries to 
tho Heathen such; but declined, not seeing such a Mis- 
sion to be in its province. J.n sending ministers to British 
Colonists in the de^iendencies of England, it sent them to 
such Heothen only as this might bring them into contact 
with. This being the case, there was a clear and distinct line 
of action to be taken up by the new Society ; and one which 
need never have clashed with that follow^ed by the former one. 
Since then, however, the elder has diverg^ from her first 
course, having derived fresh life and impulses, we believe, 

♦ Tho above very taro outline of tbe commencement of the Proteslant efforts 
iiiJilo towards the conversion of the heathen before tho cloao of the eighteenth cen- 
tury has boon taken chiefly from tho Rev. W. Brown's liistoiy of Missions \ a ge* 
nerally accur^ work. Koforcncc has been made also to tho Rev. J llnugh’s 
excellent ** Imtory of Christianity in India,'* to the rroceedings of the Cbnrvk 
Missionary Society aud other publications of authority. 
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from lier younger sister’s nobler, bolder, and more Christian ex- 
ample, and lias taken up Missions to the heathen, as such, as a 
substantive part of her work. This historic fact seems to be 
forgotten by many. 

But it is not for us here to enter into a justification of the line 
pursued by the party in question, nor even to state the reasons 
which they urged in vindication of their course in instituting 
tlie new society. One thing we may feel assured of, that 
amongst the founders were men of that mature and solid judg- 
ment, of that weight of character and of experience, and of 
tliat full and thorough acquaintance with the principles in- 
volved in their procedure, as well as of that sagacity to 
foresee the consequence which their procedure would entail 
upon tliemselves, that must evidence sufficiently their strong 
and solemn conviction, not only that the step they took was 
light, but also that it was necessaryy if any earnest and efiective 
efforts were to be made by the Church of England for tlie 
conversion of the Heathen. 

Influenced by this conviction tliey decided on tlie attempt to 
constitute the Church Missionary Society, and the spiritin which 
the attempt was made, appears from the following passage of 
tlie very first paper they put forth, — * 

“ Let not tiiis society be considered ns opposing any that 
‘ are engaged in the same excellent purpose. The world is an 
* extensive field, and in the Church of Christ there is no com- 
‘ petition of interests. From the ^ery constitution of tlie 
‘ liuman mind, slighter diftereiices of opinion will prevail, and 
‘ diversities in external forms; but in tho grand design of 
‘ promoting Christianity all these should disappear. Let there 
‘ be cordial union amongst all Christians, in promoting the com* 

‘ inon salvation of their Lord and Saviour.” 

Difficulties and disappointments early awaited them. For 
some time neither bishop nor peer was found to bestow 
upon the design one glance of favour. One of tho very early 
steps taken, was to send a respectful application to the Arch- 
bisiioj) of Canterbury, and the Bishops of London and Durliani, 
to regard their attempt favourably. They asked no more: 
but even to this • they could olHain no answer or notice 
whatever for above a twelve-month ; when Mr. Wilber- 
force having been requested personally to sound the Pri- 
mate, drew from liim a cautious and guarded verbal expres- 
sion of his interest in the design. Slight and questionable as 

• ** Accotink of a Society for miMions to Africa anil tho Ea^t, instituted 1^ 

*ncmbcrsof the Established Church,” by Rev. John Venn,— TroceK/injis 0 / fl* 
yvl 1 . 
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was fill's encouragement, the Earnestness of Thomas Scott, tli^ 
first Secretarjt of the society, and the judgment of Mr. Venn, 
induced the founders to act upon it. To this they were in great 
part led too by the firmness of the Jay members of the com. 
iiiittee which had been formed. Mr. Scott contended, “ tliat it 
‘ was their duty to go forward, expecting that the difficulties 
‘ would be removed in proportion as it was necessary that they 
‘ sliould.” The wisdom of their course is sufficiently apparent. 
With all due respect for bishops, we must still recollect that 
they are usually old men, past the period of life when measures 
of a novel aspect are likely to engage their regard. They natu- 
rally rather lean to maintain the state of things in which they 
rose to eminence— of position at least ; and having gained the 
summit of their ambition, they naturally, and often no doubt, 
unconsciously, feel rather disposed to enjoy and to preserve, 
than to entertain projects, however weightily urged, which 
wbuld tend to disquiet them, and to unsettle the relations which 
they are accustomed to and are able to control, — projects too, to 
sanction which would involve themselves in a certain amount 
of responsibility, and which must of course be attended with a 
certain amount of uncertainty as to their eventual tendency 
and results. Hence, it is scarcely fair, perhaps, either to expect 
bishops (under the existing constitution of the Episcopal 
Hench) to come forward at once to promote such projects 
until actual experiment has shewn something of their practical 
character and effects; nor is it, on the other hand, reasonable 
to hold back from prosecuting a design of good, which has 
been thoroughly weighed and sifted by men of sound, vigorous 
and active minds, impelled from within by zealous and God- 
fearing souls, — merely because the aged and dignified incum- 
bents of tlie Episcopate cannot at first see their way to take 
the lead. So tliougtit Venn and Pratt and their noble spirited 
lay associates in the case of the Church Missionary Society ; 
and so have thought and acted many faithful and fervent men 
since, in commencing sundry noble designs, such as the Bible 
Society, the Jews* Society and many others, which though at 
first distrusted, and in some cases vainly opposed by the autho- 
rities of the Church of England, have gilidually lived down 
and worked down the distrust and opposition of all the 
really estimable amongst those authorities, by the force of 
their own intrinsic excellence and the results of their prac- 
tical working; so that we find bishops, with other good 
and eminent men, at the head of these institutions, and stand- 
ing forth in their public advocacy. Let the lesson not be 
thrown away either upon the active and fervent spirits of the 
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acre, or upon tlie episcopate itself. It is not well to be always 
1® t’ in a good work : more than one signi^tion may be 
assigned to “ nil sine Episcopo:* 

But it was not by the great alone that the new Society was 
coldly and distrustfully regarded ; many of the good also held 
aloof, thinking the design too bold or too vast, or too visionary. 
Small as was the number of its originators, some even of them 
soon lost heart or yielded to other influences, and withdrew from 
the undertaking. Infidelity and irreligion plied it with the 
keenest shafls in their envenomed quiver ; and bigotry in and 
out of the Church of England stormed hotly against it, and 
sharpened its ablest pens to write it down. The time too, seem- 
ed to many, peculiarly inauspicious to a new movement of a 
]>eaceful missionary nature. Europe — the world was palpitat- 
ing in the midst of wars and commotions, the most terrible, 
among the nations. The French Revolution seemed to have 
maitdened half mankind. Bonaparte was just taking his 
gigantic strides to despotism. England was threatened by 
armed and excited Europe from without, and was far from be- 
ing at unity with herself within. This was not the time, many 
thought, to begin to talk of organizing a new religious society, 
or of sending missionaries abroad into a world every where tra- 
vailing in expectation of the immediate bursting forth of war 
and revolution. 

Yet the noble spirited men who had been inspired with the 
desire to propagate the Gospel of Salvation in the world’s dark- 
est parts, went on with their design in faith, in patience and in 
prayer. “ It was a wondrous time ” (as has been remarked 
in a previous number of this /fmew?*) “ all through the world 
‘ that close of the iHth century — a time of great events, — a time 
‘ to require and call forth the energies of great men.” And 
though not perhaps what the world would do, we do not 
hesitate to place such men as John Venn and Josiah Pratt 
amongst the great men of that notable epoch. 

If it is indicative of greatness to see clearly what is 
far beyond the ken of others — to conceive or to lay hold 
of a design, so grand, so far-stretching, so beset with dif- 
ficulties and uncertainties as to appal ordinary minds and 
make them shrink from taking it up ; — to pursue that 
design with firm, earnest, unblenching pur|)O 80 , amidst the 
cautions of the prudent, the aluniis of the timorous, the solemn 
forebodings of the jirophets of evil, amidst the cool repulsive 
iuditierence of sujieriors, the objections and defection of half- 
hoarted friends, and ti^ violence and misrepresentations of bitter 


• No. XLIV., p, '!85. 
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anti bigoted opponents : if to meet all with calm but unshaken 
confidence in Uie rectitude of the principles on which a stand 
has been tak^,-*to proceed with steady, patient energy to 
carry the design mto practice, upon a basis so well constructed 
at the outset, that the strains and trials of half a century have 
not produced in it a single rent ; — if to succeed in the face of all 
but universal discouragement and opposition ; — to establish a 
society which has gone forward in extent, in stability, in useful- 
ness, From year to year, w'inning friends and champions on 
almost every side, until it has become one of the mightiest 
religious agencies of this day of great religious activity— 
if these things indicate superior and great men, then to those 
who planned, commenced and matured this society, belongs, 
we think, without dispute, the distinction of greatness. 

Amongst these men Josiah Pratt stood prominent. From 
the first the design had his cordial support, and when its first 
Secretary, the eminent Thomas Scott, withdrew from the charge 
after about two years, it was with one consent assigned to Mr. 
Pratt, who accepted it in 1802 , whilst yet the Society was strug- 
gling with its first difficulties. And his firm though gentle ami 
w’ell directed hand,— directed from above, — guided it, for one 
and twenty years, to its maturity and greatness, and to tliat firm 
and deep hold which it has attained on the affections of the vubt 
body of the evangelical members of the Church of England. 

But these remarks are already beginning to extend to so 
great a length as to admonish us to compress within the 
narrowest limits our further notice of the rise and progress of 
the Church Missionary Society. The first difficulties of it-^ 
institution were not its only ones. It was sometime before any 
one appeared willing to set out under its auspices as a Missionary 
to the Heathen.* Its Committee might well have shrunk from 
looking for Clergymen, owing to the coldness of the Bishop®, and 
difficulties about the power to license clergymen so engaged : nor 
could they at first hope to procure ordination for any missionaries 
who niiglit present themselves; so that they only aimed in the 
first instance, at procuring a few young men suitable to the work 
of catechists and teachers amongst unenlightened tribes. In this 
they wore, for some time, utterly disappointed ; not a single 
individual in Great Britain could tlien be induced to go. it 
seems to have been a severe trial to the faith of Mr. Pratt and 
others. But that faith was maintained by prayer; and worthy of all 

♦ “ I Imvo endeavoured,” (says the Rev. Chos. Simeon, in a letter, dated 
1800) in a prudonl way to sound the difjposition^ of tlie serious yomi;; men 
(nt Cambri<i|^) respecting Missions, and I urn sorry to sny that not one of ihein 
sajs, • Here am I, tend mo.’ ” 
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honor is the memory of that man of God — the Rev. Wm. Goode, 
Rector of St. Ann’s, Blackfriars, one of the twenty-five fathers 
of the Society, who was wont to cheer on more active spirits to 
persevere in faith and prayer, that the Lord would not suffer the 
work begun in His name to have been begun in vain. Week 
after week they met in his house to pray : they could do little 
else. And in due time their prayers were answered. 

Was it not a token for good, that the first Englishman who 
offered himself to the new Society as a Missionary, was the 
devoted and Christ-like Henry Martyn ? He did so in 1802, 
while yet in the full flush of his university honours, the year 
before his ordination. The loss, in 1804, of his little patrimonial 
property, in which his younger sister shared, seemed to put a bar 
in tlie way of his design being accomplished ; as he felt doubts 
as to whether he ought to go and leave her unprovided for. 
On consulting his friends, they decided on endeavoring to pro- 
cure him an East India Chaplaincy, and when they succeeded, 
ilie Society expressed its full approval of his going out to India, 
in a capacity which opened to him so widen sphere of Mis- 
sionary usefulness, rather than maintaining hisengageuiont wdth 
them. Surely the hand of God was in this event. The 
Society was still both poor, and inexperienced in its work ; so 
that it could but very inadequately have maintained Martyn in 
his course : but it was arranged that lie should go to India with 
the spirit of a Missionary, and yot with the influential posi- 
tion of a Chaplain of the Company, and the ample income 
which at that time every Chaplain enjoyed, lie left England 
on August lO, 18u5. 

Notliing is more remarkable perhaps in the dealings of God 
with His servants, than the mode in which He is pleased fre- 
quently to disappoint the expectations, whilst at the same timo 
He honours the faitli, of those that trust and serve Him. 'i’he new 
Society believed that God would send forth labourers into His 
harvest, and they exj>ected them, as was natural, from Jilnglund: 
the Most High and Most Wise did call forth labourers, but the 
first were called, uot from England, but from Prussia. A 
seminary had then recently been established at Berlin, for the 
purpose of training pious young men for missionaries."* This 

• It through the assistiincc of Mr. Steinkopff, the venerable Serrefnry of 
the Bible Society, that tlie committee opened oommunicalione with kcbIoub men 
in Germany, and first heard of this school for M«isionariee. It had iis use a few 
years before fr -ni the benevolence of Baron Von Shirnding, of Dubratuk in Saxo- 
ny, who hid been full of real for the difiTusion of ChrUtiaiiity amoiig''t Ifeiitiien 
nitions. It was at this timo dependent on voluntary contributions, which were 
small, and had six students nndcr training. Two of these were trsnhferred to the 
English Society, and subsequently the Society engaged to ])ay the whole charge of 
maintaining and educating four studenli for the Mission in^frica.— “ Tht 
foundert and first fivt years of the Church Missionary Society.''— 22-2^. 
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institution (presided over at the time by the Rev. J. Jaenike) 
supplied our Society with its first missionaries. Two young men, 
named Renner and Hartwig, joined the Society from that insti- 
tution un November, 1802* and in March, 1804, they sailed, to 
commence the Society’s firstMission, on the deadly soil of Sierra 
Leone, on the West coast of Africa.f They were in Lutheran 
orders (having proceeded from England, after their first visit, 
back to Germany for ordination) and tlie employment of such, 
under a Church of England society, was but following the steps 
of the Society for PromotingChristian Knowledge, who had for 
some years previously been maintaining continental Protestant 
ministers as missionaries in South India. If any blame is attach- 
able to any one on this account, surely it must rather rest on 
those who might have admitted them to the ministry of flio 
Churcli of England, and yet did not, than on those who, ardently 
desiring for them this additional authorization, were nevertheless 
compelled to send them forth without it. 

It was not till 1807, that the first English candidate fur 
Missionary employment was received by the Society. The 
first Cliurcli of England Clergyman, whose services were 
actually engaged for the work, was the Rev. William Jowett, 
M. A., brother-in-law' of Mr. Pratt. This was six years later, in 
1813. Mr. Jowett was sent to the Mediterranean. 

We cannot here enter into further details, interesting as they 
would prove, of the progressive steps by w hich the new society 
advanced to its present position, as to numbers and sirenutli 
and wide-spread organization and influence. It is instructive, 
bow'ever, as a lesson on the effects of a simple, faithful ad- 
herence to right principle, just to notice that the society whose 
beginnings were thus “ small and despised,” and beset witli 
difficulties, has now amongst its friends and supporters, both the 
Primates ami in all about thirty bishopsj of the Church 
of England, with her clergy in thousands, nn array of Eng- 
land’s highest nobility, yea. Royalty itself, — the Queen and 
Prince Albert, as well as the King of Prussia, being 
at the liead of its Governing Members. It possesses 

* Mr. Pratt's Memoir rays 1803, but (bis scorns an error in date. 

f The cause of tbo selection of Sierra Leone for the Society’s first missionary 
efforts, n as the exUlenoo till ro of a free Negro settlement, under the saocMon of 
such men as Wilboi-force, Clarkson and Granville Sharp, an establishment fbr the 
purpose of icsisting the slave trade and slavery, and encouraging lawful commerce 
and useful arts am* ngst the t ntive tiibcs of Africa, The manumission of the 
unhappy Negroes received from captured slave ships afforded ready subjects for 
immediate Missionary labours, sud most happy has been the result. 

t The first bishop* who iolned the society were Bisdiops Ryder and Bathurst 
of the Sees of Glo’stcr and Norwich. We record their names wiili honour ; though 
with regret wo add, that it was not till 1814, that any members of the Episcopal 
Deuch felt cou^ruiued to take this step. 
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too, what in our judgment is belter than all, the deep 
seated affection of’ tlio vast body of the pious laity of England, 
so that its jubilee, in 1848, bore the aspect of a national festival. 
Its missions are planted in the four quarters of the globe, at 1 18 
different stations. The two missionaries with whom (after three 
years) it began its operations, have grown almost to hundreds, 
the last returns (for 1854) give 176, of whom above twenty are 
ordained natives of the countries in which Missions have been 
planted, and 103 of them Englishmen, so slow at first to come 
forward. Its lay assistants, such as catechists, teachers, &c., 
exceed 1,700, of which number above 1,600 are natives. 

The Society’s funds, which were at first as small as its ope- 
rations, — (only £2,462, having been received during the first 
five years, an average of scarcely £500 a year)— have also 
grown in some pro[>ortion to the extent of its labours, having 
amounted last year to £123,915 for the year, the whole of 
which consists of voluntary contributions. 

Such have been (as far as the organization and growth of the 
Society itself are concerned) the results of the clear views and 
tlio firm adherence to their principles, of the Society’s early 
founders. It is with much justice remarked by, we believe, 
the present Honorary Clerical Secretary, the Uev. Henry Venn 
(son of the llev. John Venn, of whom honorable mention has 
been made above) in one of the publications called forth by the 
jubilee of the society, that — 

“ The* (liHiculty wliicli suspended and seemed to threaten the failure jpf 
the undertaking, arose from their determination to be true both to tlieir 
and to tlunr spiritual prineijdes. ]Ia<l they been willin;^ to 
make some saerifiec of the spiritual character of llicir design, it would 
have been easy to have secured the direct patronage of the hi‘ads of (ho 
Church, and a large accession of the clergy. Had they lieen loss true tf> 
their Cliurch j)rinciples, they might have gone forward without waiting for 
an answer I'rom the liishops. lladthey been less conlident in the ultimate 
triumph of (heir principles, they would have abandoned tlieir attempt to 
establish a new society, and would have divideii tlnur strength between 
the existing societies of the Church of England and the London Missi- 
onary Society.” 

W e believe that no one's influence contributed more, proba- 
bly no one’s so much, to the maintenance of this firm, moderate 
and consUtent course of fidelity to principle, as that of Mr. 
Pratt. It was he that at the meeting of the hkdeclic 
Society (before referred to) in March, 1799, when tlio pro- 
ject of funning a society first assumed a definite shape, stated 
it as his opinion that it ” must be kept in eoangeliad haiuls^' and 
to tliat principle he continued to the last to adhere. 

This has always, to our mind, been the distinction of the 
Church Missionary Soeiety : it is the Evangelical missionary so- 
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ciety of the Church of England. This was once its opprobrium 
in the estimation of the world, it is now its distinguish. 
ino- honour, its dem et tutamn. It has of late become the 
fashion with a certain party to deny this distinction, and to dis- 
pute the Society’s claim to the title. In assuming it, they say, 
you cast reproach upon other Church of England societies 
whicli claim to be evangelical too. Evangelical means con- 
formable to the Gospel, and that we all claim to be ; we all 
preach and teach the Gospel, and why should you arrogate 
the 'title evangelical peculiarly to yourselves ?--lt is, however, 
not a little unfair to dispute the Church Missionary Society’s claim 
to this designal ion. She took it and held it fast when it was a term 
of reproach amongst the wise and prudent of this world • 
yes, and amongst a great majority of the good people of the 
world too, and among none more so than that very party 
who now profess to claim it themselves, in order that they may 
wrest it from her. We can ourselves remember the name of 
evangelical being one of reproach, one that we sometimes felt half- 
ashamed to avow ; when “as wild as an evangelical ” was no un- 
common piirase by which to describe a half-crazed famitic. At a 
time when the name was in tins evil repute, the society took it and 
bore it ; and now that the many undeniable virtues, the piety, the 

zeal,theactivebenevolence,lhecon'iistent bearing of tlie great ma- 
jority of evangelical men, have made the name a name of respect, 
it is rather hardin those who once cast itinlheir teetl),toturnromul 
and 8ay,‘ No, you shall not have it now : we are evangelical as 
Well as you !’ Methodism was also at one time a nickname and 
term of reproach, but the numbers, and, in sundry respects, the 
merits of the Methodists have in many plac(>s rendered their de- 
signation also a respectable one. But wdial would bo tliought 
of other Christians, were they to begin to say, “ No, you must not 
‘ call yourselves Methodists ; it reflects upon us as if we were 
‘ all unmethodical and irregular : now we love method and order 
‘ as well as you ; and we protest against your distinguishing 
‘ yourselves as Methodists!” 

The crux lies in the meaning ascribed to the terra evange- 
lical ; or rather in the view taken of certain doctrinal points 
included in the Gospel, considered as a system. Agreeing in 
many grand and principal, ns well as also minor truths, still 
learned and pious men differ widely from each other in their 
views of certain points connected therewith, and those points 
of no slight nmment, which Arminiiis would expound dif- 
ferently from Calvin, Wesley from Whitefield, [Marsh (after- 
wards Bishop of Peterborough) from his quondam antagonist 
Wilson (now Bishop of Calcutta), Sumner of Canterbury, from 
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Philpotts of Exeter, or, to adduce a less offensive contrast, 
plomefield of London. We have heard one, who is no incon- 
siderable authority here in India on such matters, say, that if 
any one wanted to know the general leading views of the evan- 
gelical members of the Church of England, he might be refer- 
red to the writings of Thomas Scott (the commentator) Richard 
Cecil and John Newton, as giving a fair representation of them. 
Not that evangelical men take these writers as their religious 
dictators, their Protestant popes, but simply as fair expositors 
of the leading views which the majority of them entertain. 

Holding these views firmly and from deep conviction, yet 
soberly and without undue heat, Mr. Pratt laboured with admir- 
able energy, judgment and self-denial, first to organize and 
afterwards to carry on the Society, which may almost be said 
to present their best practical embodiment and exponent. 

ills laboriousness wjis remarkable. We have already 
adverted to his work as author and editor, and this alone, 
with the duties, of liis office, would have given many men 
enough to do especially as one of his e)e 3 was dofectivo 
in vision, in fact had no power of sight at all, all his life, and 
the other was at limes affected by sympathy, at one time con- 
fining him in seclusion and severe suffering for nineteen w'eeks. 
lint he was not merely an official and a book-maker. Prom 
his ordination, it) 1 /D2, to the curacy of Dowles near Rewdlev, 
till the time of his death in 1844, above half a century, lie 
continued to labour also in the word and docttino, as a minister 
of the Oospel. 

In 1804, he relinquished his curacy at St. Jolni’s, Bedford 
Row, which he had held (as before stated) since 171)5, in con- 
sequence of being chosen Sunday afternoon Lecturer at St, 
Mary Woolnoth’s, Lombard Street. His rector hero was the 
Venerable John Newton, and thus he had successively the 
distinction of being connected with two of the most retnai kablo 
evangelical clergymen of that <luy, Cecil and Newton. 

In September of the same 1804, be umlerlouk the livening 
Lecture at Spitulfields church, and in the next December the 
Lady Cambden’s Lecture on a week evening at St. Lawrence, 
dewry, (Riildhall. In about a year after, NIr. Newton’s curate 
dying, Mr. Pratt succeeded him, and owing to Mr. Newton’s 
increasing age and infirmities, usually took the morning ser- 
vice, For a considerable part of 1807, he preached regularly 
four times in the week. At the close of the same year, how- 
ever, occurred Mr, Newton’s death ami tho expiration of tlio 
term of his own incumbency in SpitaHields: and bis clerical duties 
"ere for about two years confined to the oveuing Lectureship on 

# 
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Sundays and Thursdays, which he retained till disabled by the 
inereasin*^ infirmities of age. 

In 1810, Wholer Chapel, Spital Square, was obtained for him, 
by the exertions and liberality of friends, and there he conti- 
iiued to minister till 1826, in which year he was re-elected by the 
parishioners to the living of St. Stephen's, Coleman Street, after 
a three years’ suit in Chancery as to the legality of a previous 
election, and resigned the other charge, retaining the latter to 
his death. 

In his ministry he seems to have beeq much blessed, espe- 
cially in training and leading on to maturity of Christian cha- 
racter persons of solid and practical minds and habits of hibi- 
ness. Amongst the fruits of his ministry are specially mentioned 
Sir T. F. Buxton and Samuel Hoare, Esq., both so distin- 
guished in the world of Christian benevolence. 

It will be readily supposed that such an amount of ministerial 
labour^added to his weighty and engrossing official duties, which 
ho himself says in one of his letters in 1815, formed “an average 
engagement for tlie last two years ofeight to twelveliours a (la\, 
beside frequent journeyings,” (p. 229.) and added furllier to his 
editorial work, mustliave fully tasked the time and strength of the 
strongest and the mo.st diligent labourer. Few indeed ever at- 
tempt so much ; and yet he did still more. A man of thoroiigli 
order and diligence has sometimes been compared toa //fW 
7)«c/eer of merchandize ; he can get almost twice as much into th(3 
same space, as another man can, and still the bale is not ovc'r- 
full. Mr. Fratt exemplified this most strikingly. Loaded as were 
his hands at all times, ho yet found room for occasional efforts oi 
usefulness, outside of his own immediate walk. 

Thus, in 1804, ho was a warm originator, and became the first 
Church of England Secretary of the newly formed Bible Socie- 
ty, since growu to such a magnificent extent of greatness and 
usefulness ; though he soon resigned the office to the able and 
pious Hev. J. Owen. Long afterwards, in 1831, be showed his 
abiding interest in its welfare, by coming forward to aid in com- 
posing some serious differences which bad arisen within it, but 
wbicli soon passed away. He took an active part in the exertion^ 
made previous to the renewal of the East India Company^ 
Charter, in 1813, to render its provisions more tolerant andCin is- 
tian than they had previously been. When Bishop Chase of 
Ohio visited London in 1823, to obtain aid for the founding of 
a seminary to educate ministers for his vast wild diocese, it was 
Mr. Pratt tliat took up the matter at once, warmly and prac- 
tically ; and by his sound and judicious advice, together with liis 
personal e.\ortious, led in great measure to the success of the 
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^otl bishop’s mission, which resulted in the establishment of 
Kenyon College, in Ohio, £6,000 having been raised in Eng- 
land for that object. 

Again in 1831, he united with a few friends of like mind in 
forming what was called “ The Christian Influence Society.” 
which was designed to operate upon every important public 
matter within its reach, not so much by ])ublic ])roceeding8 as 
patiently and unostentatiously by faith, prayer, and perseverence 
in the exertion of Christian influence. On the great religious 
(juestions of the time his views carried great weight, and his opi- 
nion was sought by a wide circle of acquaintances. Nor was he 
inattentive to the political and social niovenients of his day. The 
“ Homan Catholic Helief Bill” (as it was called,) the Heform 
Hill, the Church Reform Movement, and other public measures 
engapd his interest and, when he could apply them usefully, 
his vigorous exertions. 

In 1834 he drew up a prospectus to form the basis .of the 
New City of London Scliool. The principles he laid down 
were embodied in an Act of Parliament, and the present 
Hoiirising institution is the result. 

In 1835-6 he had a considerable share in the formation of 
the Church Pastoral Aid Society — now so widely useful and 
largely blessed in England. 

Hrief and poor as is this sketch, it is already growing too long, 
could not altogether withhold, however, a notice of Mr. 
IVatt’s abundant labours of usefulness ; for the view is instruc- 
tive, wc repeat again, shewing as it does, how much may bo 
<lono by a man of no extraordinary abilities, who sets himself 
''ifli full purpose of heart to use his talents, w hatever they are, 
and his opportunities, with humble reference to the will of (Jod, 
fur the good of mankind; orashe himself expressed it in a letter 
to a clergyman in Nova Scotia, “There is nothing too mucli to 
expect where we attempt anything for Clod, .according to llis 
will and in due dependence on Ilis Idessing.” — p, 186. 

Mr. Pratt’s priv.ate character was just what the private cha- 
racter of such a man as he w'as in his office and his ministry, 
mi^ht be expected to be. Unlike many who shine only abroad, 
and whose private life one shrinks from contemplating too 
closely~he was, as it were, the same all through. A man 
of the Bible and of prayer for his own personal profit, in his 
house as in his ministry, they lield the first place. Atfection- 
ato and wise, kind and dignified, tender and yet judicious, 
anxious for the spiritual good of his family and household, yet 
not rigid or gloomy in his treatment of them, but on the con- 
Hary, taking a lively interest in their enjoyments, he seems to 

t 
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have been in no common degree reverenced, loved and confided 
in by all his childreiL Thoughtful and vigilant in using suita. 
ble opportunities of bringing before their minds, by words of 
counsel or by letters, the truths of the Gospel, the concerns of 
the soul, and the realities of eternity, his endeavours have been 
remarkably blest, all his six children, two sons* and four daugli. 
ters, have, we believe, become followers of him as he followed 
the Saviour. His readiness to every good work and his con- 
stant occupation in something of the kind were, (as the present 
Bishop of Calcutta said of himf), without “ a particle of what 
we understand by assumption and forwardness." 

In his measures for their best welfare, he appears to have 
been well seconded by the partner of his domestic life. This 
however, rather an inference thanafact stated (as far as we ha\e 
seen) in the Memoir, in which we have remarked a lack of the 
usual amount of mention of the sharer of his home and heart. 
It is perhaps to be ascribed to the fact of Mrs. Pratt bcin;' 
still alive when the Memoir was compiled. 

When we have added that his habits were retired, perhaps too 
much so both for himself and for society; that he uas (as 
every reader will have guessed) pre-eminently distinguished tor 
punctuality and order, to which is in part to be ascribed hit« 
ability to get through so vast an amount and variety of busines,^ 
as he did ; that he was in the ini<lst of all his occupations rea- 
dily accessible and willing to attend to any one needing lii'^ 
counsel and assistance ; and that he wns liberal of his money 
(though possessing but a moderate income and having a preity 
large family) to the cause of charily tmd of God, which always 
found him ready to respond to its claims to the utmost of liii 
ability, maintaining that Christians should not devote less than 
a tenth of timir income to religious and charitable purpo'ics, 
wo shall have concluded our very imperfect sketch of this 
truly admirable Christian and ministerial character, and have 
now, before passing on, only to refer to the close of his labours 
and his life. 

This faithful servant’s death was not a scene of rapture and 
of triumph, it was rather one of humble cleaving to the Savi- 
our. It has reminded us of the expression of a poor fisher- 
man, who had been rescued from Romish delusions, and led by 
Divine Grace to embrace a pure Scriptural creed, and to hold 
to it amidst revilings and persecution. When dying he was 

• Thfl older son, tlio Rov. Josiah Pratt, succeoded his farther Immediately as Vioai 
of St. Stephen’s, Coleman stnvt, whore he still continues : the }oungcr is well kiiowi 
to .India, as the present excellent Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

t In Ills Fourth Charge, May IS19. 
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asked how be felt in that solemn hour ; he replied faintly, but 
mihesitatingly, ‘‘ At peace I am sore buffetted by the enemy j 
but I am clinging to the Saviour, like the limpet to the rock** 
So, as the shellfish buffetted by the rude billows, clings closer 
and closer to its rocky shelter, did the soul of this eminent 
saint and servant of the Lord draw nearer, in simple dependence, 
to the Saviour, as the waves of the Jordan of Death beat upon 
him ; and he found there peace and safety. His dying experience 
seems to us peculiarly instructive and confirmatory of the 
great Gospel Truths to publish which his life was devoted. He 
found by experience tlie truth of what he had taught, that the 
soul’s peace and salvation are not secured by active zeal or 
many labours, not by sacrifices of ease and self-denying exer- 
tions in tlie best of causes, but by the atoning, justifying, inter- 
ceding work of the Son of God, realized to the soul by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, and apprehended by a simple, 
livin'*-, child-like faith. Thus laborious and devoted as he fiad 
been, “ the thought of sin, and particularly of omissions of 
duty,” we are told, “ often troubled him,” during the few weeks 
of his last illness, and he only found relief and tranquillity by 
casting himself in deep humility of soul and entire renuncia- 
tion of self, with a sinner’s helplessness and a child’s simple 
dependence, on the all-sufficient Saviour. “ I wish to have no 
‘ comfort,” he exclaimed, “ but that which springs from an 
‘ assurance that I have an interest in the Covenant of Christ 
‘ Jesus to penitent sinners;” and on being asked whether he 
had not that comfort then in possession, he replied “Yes, I 
have ; and He gives me perfect peace.” A few minutes before 
his spirit departed to the Saviour, that well-known hymn, 

‘‘Guido me, 0 thou (iicnt .loliovah," 

“ seemed to draw out the emotions of his soul,” and almost 
before its soothing sounds had passed away from the ear, 
he had calmly passed into the number of those “ that sleep in 
Jesus.^’ 

His chief malady seemed to have been a breaking down of 
his vigorous constitution, ending in London on October 10th, 
1844, in his 76th year. 

Not in vain, as we trust, have we traced this very brief record 
of his life and death ; for surely we ourselves or some others 
will be stirred up by it to imitate more than ever what every 
(diristian can imitate, his faith, his firmness and his zealous la- 
boriousness for God. 

We have too long deferred that part of our paper which 
more strictly fulls in with the subject proper to tl^ Calcutta 

u I 
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Review, The society whose beginning we have briefly traced, 
took for its title at once “ A Society for Missions to Africa and 
the East.” And from the first, the East^ and China and 
India in particular, attracted the regard of its founders. 

As already intimated in this article, India had for some time 
previously been the scene of Christian missionary eftbrts for 
the evangelization of its people. It would be beside our pur- 
pose to enter into the subject of the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity into India, by the Apostle St. Thomas, or the subsequent 
ettbrts of the Nestorians. The traditions we have of the former 
event in particular, are so uncertain and so mixed with fable, as 
to afford little firm footing for the modern historian. We pass 
over altogether the Romish attempts, through the Portuguese 
and others. The accounts we have of them, too, are so little to 
be trusted ; the means adopted to effect their object were so little 
such as the spirit of Christianity can acknowledge ; and the 
religion itself, which they propagated, was so little that of the 
Divine Saviour of men, that we cannot regard them as capa- 
ble of being fairly called efforts for the spread of the Gospel. 

It is to the honour of the Dutch, as a Protestant people, that 
they seem always to have recognized it as a duty, to aim at llio 
spiritual and intellectual enlightenment, and in fact the conver- 
sion to Christianity, of the people amongst whom they obtained 
a sufficiently authoritative status, either commercial or political. 
Por instance, on obtaining possession of Java, in IfilO, as pc 
find stated in Howjlis History of Christianity in India, Vol. 
Ill,, chap ‘2 : — 

One of the first objects of their attention was the relifrious instruclii.n 
of the natives.* In obedience to tlic (jovernor’s eonunands, the cli ip- 
hiins took iinmodiate steps for the introduction of the Keforined Cluiiih 
of Ilollund niuon<; the people. The i>land was divided into districlN 
and in otuh district they erected a Church and establislied a school 
After a time, their most promi.sinj' converts were employed as catechist'^ ; 
and they made a selection of their scholars to preside over the schools 
tlmugh it iloes not appear that they had all eml)raced the Cliristian faith. 
'I'lieso teachers were distributed through the districts, and Dutch clergy- 
men appointed to superintend the whole. The language spoken here 
ami in the Eastern Islands generally is Malay, into which the minister^ 
soon translatetl the Reformed Catechism and other elementary works 
on the doctrines and duties of Christianity, for the use of their eatechi‘'t> 
and schoolmasters, I'hey also began, and in a few years completed a 
translation of portions of the Scriptures into the same language ; and 
thus had they the honour of being the first visitors from the west to give 
the word of (IckI to the natives of the east in their own tongue : the 
Komish missionaries who preceded them, having never put the sacred 
volume into tho hands of their numerous proselytes, nor (given them any 
methodical and iutelligible instructions in tho Christian religion. 

• It was with a view aid in this missionary work, that Grotius (according 
to tho same imthority) composed bis celebrated treatise Dc Veritatf, &c. 
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This was all well ; and as it should be ; and similar measures 
seem to have been adopted by the Dutch in their subsequent 
conquests, such as the island of Formosa and others in those 
Eastern Seas. In Ceylon, however, where they obtained a 
footing about 1642 (though they do not appear to have filially 
expelled the Portuguese till 1656-8) they combined with these 
legitimate measures of a missionary kind, others highly objec- 
tionable, though for a time effectual in producing a vast number 
of professed converts to Christianity. Subscriptions to the Hel- 
vetic confession of faith, and submission to the rite of baptism, 
were made sure and necessary steps to civil rank and privileges. 
No native who refused these forms was permitted to hold any 
office, or even to farm land under Government; and thus were 
great numbers of the more aspiring inhabitants of tlie island 
tempted, by motives merely of a worldly sort, to embrace, in 
outward seeming at least, tlie religion of the Saviour; though 
of course as was to be expected, they remained in heart either 
JIuddhist or Romanist idolators as they had been before. Mis- 
taken and deserving the strongest reprobation us were these 
meiiavres for the introduction of Christianity, the feeling or prin- 
ciple of national interest and responsibility for the religious wel- 
fare of a people, whose country is taken possession of, and its 
wealth drained by a more enlightened and especially a Christian 
race, is entitled to all approval and respect.* Protestantism 
was then youIlg^ and had not yet fully unlearned the doctrines 
of force and of artifice in religion wliicli the Church of Rome 
had been teaching the world fur ages. 

Would that we bad any similar evidence to record of a sense 
of such high and solemn responsibility being entertained by the 
Government or by any great body of the j)( 3 oj)le in England, 
when ill 1601, the first Meet of Rriti^h ships sailed under the 
Charter of England's Protestant (^ueen, to open commercial re- 
lations with India by the route wliicli, a century before, Vasco de 

* The ohjcctionahlc measures referred to in the text socin to have been entire- 
ly Governmenta! ; the better (inalificd ninought the Dutch clergy Rent out to Ceylon 
to supei intend the insti action of the people, bueh aa the excellent Philip llalduMis, 
who arrived from Holland in 1 0.'iO, and Dr Singer, who wu.'j appoiniod Jleetoi o’l 
the Cingalese Seminary in 170.), with uthciH, »1.) m>t »pi>oar to have relied on them ; 
huttoliavc applied ihemschesto prcjiching and tcuehing ilw woid of God in’ 
the language of the [coplo, with tiue iiii>enonary /eal. Ami to their hihonr, 
doubtless, arc to Ihj traced the good rcsuln which, amnliit mneh evil, appeared 
Irom the Dutch M'Shiuns in Ceylon. The Rev. Jamea Cordiimr, English elniplam 
at Columbo, at the commencement of the present century, when treating of thin 
subject in his iMscription of Cci/bn, slates, that althoiigh religious knowledge 
‘ was not very i>erfecily C4)nveyed to the lower order of natives, yet many of the 

* middle and higher ranks became OH true hrlievcrs in the ducuinca, and aa con- 
‘ wicntious performers of the duties of Clnisiianity, as those who adorn more 

* enlightened regionfl."— y/owyA’s Ilmiory, Vvl. Ill.y f-h. i. 
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Gama had thrown open to them bylhe Cape. But unfortunately 
amonffst the honourable distinctions, which we freely admit, must 
be accorded to the East India Company, the highest of all cannot 
be included, that of an enlightened and a Christian concern for 
the best interests of India’s swarming and idolatrous popula- 
tion. On the contrary, the deep reproach must ever rest upon 
it, that both whilst it was merely a commercial, and after it 
had become a territorial and ruling body, it never shewed an 
enlightened regard for the real and supremely important 
welfare of the people from whose land it was deriving more 
than royal wealth and power and greatness. Nor is it only 
that it neglected to put forth efforts of its own to communi- 
cate to that people the benefits of enlightened learning and 
tlm blessings of true religion, but it strenuously resisted every 
endeavour made by truer friends of India to do the great and 
good work, which it had neglected ; whilst at the same time 
it readily made grants and used the influence and services of 
its officers (often sorely against their will) to maintain and to 
honour the temples, the priests and the rites of the lliiidu’s 
hideous and debiising idolatry. The noble triad, Carey, W.inl 
and Marsliman, were refused toleration by tbo British autlio- 
rities in Bengal, and had to seek it in the limited territory of 
the Danes. Judson, the Apostle of Biirmah, was driven 
from Calcutta, and had to get himself and his heroic wile 
smuggled on board the vessel whicii was to bear them to 
Burniali, where they found from a Buddhist monarcli the 
friondliuess and toleration which had been sternly refu-sed 
tliem by the Christian GoverminMit of Bengal. Morrison, 
the Apostle of China, finding it impo.ssii)le to get a passage to 
the east in a British ship, — all being at that time under the 
monopolist control of the East India Company, — was obliged 
to go round by New York, and make his way to China in an 
Aiuerican ve.ssel. It is true that the force of public opinion 
lias compelled the Court of Directors to a late toleration of 
missionaries as well as of other British subjects; hut it has 
been little more than a mere toleration : they and their work 
were evidently looked upon for many years with jaundiced 
if not with hostile eyes ; and even yet there is but little 
of cordial recognition accorded to them, and still less of 
encouraging co-operation and support. This was painfully evinc- 
ed but a few years ago, when the Government of ^ndia, and 
we regret to add, the present Governor-General, took part 
with the Kajah of Nagpore against Christian missionaries at tliat 
jduce, and compelled them to give up to the relentless hands 
of the heathen King, a converted native who had taken re- 
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Aige among the missionaries, alleging as a justification of that 
most unchristian proceeding, that the treaty between the British 
Government and the native state forbade the former to “ aid 
discontented subjects'" in the latter ; — as if to turn from heathenism 
to Christ was to become a “ discontented subject!!" 

We do not refer, however, to this sad and dark page in the 
history of our rule in India, by way of having a passing jiimi 
at the Government ; but in order, should our remarks meet 
the eyes of any of those in authority, either here or at home, to 
add our humble mite of influence to strengthen the current 
of public and Govermnent favour, which, from Sir Chas, 
Wood’s testimony in the British Parliament, to missionary use- 
fulness, from the late Education Despatch of the Court of Di- 
rectors, and other recent occurrences, seems at length begin- 
ning to turn, however slowly and interruptedly, in favor of what 
wo must always believe to be the great work of Great Ihitain in 
India, and the humble but yet noble-minded band of men 
^^ho have been carrying it on for thirty or forty years, in the 
face of almost every kind of reproach, discouragement and 
resUtanee from the authorities of the country, —authorities too, , 
of their own country and their own faith, from whom they 
might reasonably have looked for every suitable aid and sup- 
port. 

If the course hitherto adopted has proved not only unbe- 
coming a professedly Christian (lovernment, but also absurd 
and futile; if the frightful consequences predicted in alfected 
alarm by worldly-wise stateMiien of a by-gone day, of allow- 
ing, and still more of encouraging the diti’usion of Christian 
trutli among the people, have been shewn by experience 
never to follow ; if, on the contrary, tlie influence of some 
men in high station, who, from time to time, previously took 
a warm interest in the wt)rk of evangelization, has had 
anything but a prejudicial cilect either on the (lovernment 
or the people, tl»en why not cheerfully and at once relinqui.-ih the 
old discountenancing policy, and (without u^ng the force, the 
authority, or the pecuniary resources of the (lovernment to bring 
about conversions, wo are as far as possible from desiring that ) 
cordially and decidedly extend public encouragement and aid 
to missionary efiorts, and tims not only take a consistent course 
as a professedly Christian Government, but also assist in re- 
moving one of the hindrances so long found in the way of tlu? 
sj)read of the Gospel, a hindrance which, niisMionarles tell us, 
they constantly have to encounter, viz., the marked and pal- 
pable inditference (to say the least of it) of the Government 
respecting Christianity ! It is no uncommon occurrence for the 
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natives, when unable otherwise to meet the missionary’s argu- 
ments for the truth and value of the Gospel, to say : But if 
this were all true, why have not the Company Baliadur told us 
of itf Why do you not come with credentials from them? Why 
does not the Government shew an interest in the spread of these 
“ glad tidings” of yours? Unschooled in the subtleties of mo- 
dern “ Christian” controversy, and the inconsistency of modern 
“ Christian” indifferentism, they cannot see why a Govern, 
inent should not concern itself for the best interests of its 
subjects, as well as for their inferior ones, and if Christianity 
be, as the missionaries and their books say it is, the only reli- 
gion given by God for the enlightenment, the elevation, the 
temporal happiness and the eternal salvation of men, why the 
Government should not at least shew an interest and a desire for 
its promulgation amongst the millions of men whom Providence 
has placed under its intlueuce. 

But this is a digression. We were about to touch briefly 
on the earlier attempts to plant Christianity in Jlindostan. 
the Protestant Dutch took a lively and active interest in the 
• Prop^agation of Christianity in the eastern regions where the\ 
obtained a footing, so did also the Protestant Danes, though not 
so promptly or of such set purpose. The first Danish mer- 
chant vessel reached the Coromandel Coast in KilH, and jii 
1()'21, the Copenhagen Company purchased from the Rajah of 
Tanjore the town ofTranquebar, with a few miles of adjacent 
territory. They had been more than eighty years engaged in the 
pursuits of commerce, however, before they began to concern 
tliemselves about the souls of the people. The honour of 
directing tlie comnieneenient of missionary work belongs in 
this instance to a crowned head. Frederick IV. of Denmark, 
(as before stated) urged by one of bis chaplains, Dr. L^tkcn^ 
used bis royal influence to set on foot endeavours for the 
conversion to Christ of the idolatrous [»eopl 0 of India. Tlie 
distinguished and pious A. H. Franke, Professor in the Ilalle 
University and founder of the well known Orphan House at 
Ilalle, was applied to and recommended the first missionaries 
/iegenbalg and Plutsehoii, who (with the authority and com- 
mission of the bishop of Zealand) arrived at Tran<|uehar 
in 1700. They met at first with not only ridicule and con- 
tempt, but direct and violent persecution from their gain-seek- 
ing fellow “ Christians” from Europe : but peremptory orders 
from the King of Denmark, the first promoter of the Mission, 
put this down after it had become known at home. Their modes 
of proceeding seem to have been so admirable from the very 
first, that the missionary ex|)erience of a century and a half 
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lias scarcely improved on tMk in any respect. Tlieir spirit, 
tlieir self-denial, their zeal, their devotedness, and their asto- 
nishing laboriousness are far above human praise. 

An English translation of some letters of these Danish Lu- 
theran missionaries, published in 1709 by the llev. Mr. Boehm 
(chaplain to Prince George of Denmark, consort of Queen 
Ann) was dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury (Tenison) 
the President, and other members of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign parts. This led to that society 
es])ousing the cause of the Danish mission, by granting a do- 
nation of £20, — a pretty consider.ablo sum at that time, when the 
society’s funds were still very trifling, — together with a number 
of books, and letters of kind brotherly encouragement. 

A similar publication next year led to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge (established in 1699) also resolv- 
ing to open a separate fund in aid of the Danish missionaries 
and their work. “ People of all raidcs,” we our told,* “ nobility 
‘ and clergy, ladies and gentlemen, citizens and merchants, 
‘ contributed to a large amount, some without wishing it to be 
known.” They “ felt ashamed that such an enterprise should 
have been so sparingly encouraged by Protestants.” This 
fund continued to be managed in great measure by Archbishop 
Tenison, (and afterwards by Archbisliop Wake) and Mr. 
Chamberlayne, Secretary to the Propagation Society ^ though it 
was pro])erly connected with the Christian Knowledge Society ; 
a fact which proves that both these bodies united cordially in this 
work. We are glad to be able to record this fact; it shows 
that these Societies were animated then by a larger and more 
catholic spirit than we fear has characterized them in later 

d.lYS. 

From thenceforth the mission was steadily patronized and as- 
sisted by the Christian Knowledge Society. Its successive 
new missionaries (usually from Halle in Prussia) after having 
visited Coj>enhagen, to obtain ordination from the head of the 
Danish Church, seem always to have proceeded to England, 
to receive the benediction of the Primate and the cordial 
acknowledgement and substantial aid of the Christian Know- 
ledge Society, before they sailed for India. Amongst these we 
should not omit to specify the distinguished Christian Frederick 
Swartz, who readied Tranquebar with two companions in 
1750. 

It is pleasant too, in these statelier or more indifferent 
times, to recollect that then not only did the Primate of 
England write in cordial terms of Christian counsel and 

• Hough’s Christianity in India, Vol. III., p. 17?. 
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encouragement to these excelleH^ missionaries ; but royalty 
itself showed them a similar f&vor, George J. of Enghtnl 
wrote more than once with hia own hand, in a most friendly 
and indeed Christian strain, to cheer the labourers in their 
work. His Majesty’s last letter of this sort was written in 
1 727, the year of his death. 

It will be impossible to follow further the fortunes of this 
first Protestant mission in India. Some particulars of it are 
well known in connexion with the history of the eminent ]\lis. 
sionary Swartz just named, whose death took place in February, 
1798. 

Some time after the English had established themselves in 
Madras, some of the chaplains began tot^^ke a lively interest in 
promoting missionary objects. Messrs. Lewis, Stevenson, and 
I^eek, successively, from the year 1712, shewed themselves 
friendly to the Danish mission at Tranquebar. In 1734, ^Ir. 
Schaltze, who had been sent by that mission to Madras, was 
formally adopted, as w'as also the Madras mission itself, by the 
English Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. It was 
aided too by contributions from Germany. 

. It was not till 1814-15, that the first missionaries of tlin 
Church Missionary Society, Messrs. Schnarre and Ilhenins 
came out to Madras ; whore they settled with the full permission 
of the Governor, the llon’ble 11. Elliott, and since that time 
the mission has been steadily maintained, and the society has 
besides, above twenty stations and forty ordained missionario'^ 
(thirteen of them natives) in various parts of the Madras Pre- 
sidency. 

The Christian Knowledge Society must certainly be regard- 
ed as the earliest Christian friend of India in England. From 
the time that that poor serai-heathen, JobCharnock, founded the 
English factory of Calcutta, in 1689, no thought seems to ha\c 
been taken for the souls of the people of Bengal, except a pro- 
posal (which came to nothing) on the part of the chaplain, the 
Kev. S. Brierclifi’e, to establish a school, until in 1714 — the above 
named society invited that gentleman to become one of its 
corresponding members, and sent him a number of books, with 
a view to attempt the introdnctioji of the Gospel among the 
population. Nothing however appears to have been actually 
done, further than the erection of the first Church in Calcutta, 
and the formation of a charitable institution, — the original of the 
present Free School, no doubt, — until some Dutch, German, 
and other foreigners residing in Bengal, again took the lead of 
ns, in seeking tne good of the people of the land. They applied 
to the Tranquebar missionaries in 1732, to send one or more 
of their number to establish a mission in Bengsl, both for the 
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instruction of the natives anf^ also for that of the cinldren of 
the Europeans themselves, who were growing up in ignorance. 
The brethren in South India were at that time unable to meet 
this requisition: but it was still urged with so much im- 
portuiiity, that in 1734 they forwarded it to Europe, where 
it inspired a lively sympathy, both in England and in Ger- 
many. The Christian Kuowledp Society again came forward 
with warm interest, and offered to contribute to maintain a 
missionary, if a suitable person could be found. Liberal a«i 
flowed in from other quarters ; but no one appeared who 
was considered an eligible person to cntor on the proposed 
mission. 

Time passed oh, and Calcutta received two tremendous blows ; 
first in 1737, from a terrific hurricane and earthquake, which 
swe))t over it and diil immense damage, and afterwards in 1756, 
hy the invasion of tlie ruthless Suraj-u-l)owIah, when the terri- 
ble tragedy of the Elack-liole was enacted, and 123 of our 
coiintr}men perished in one night. Almost every record 
seems to have vanished in these disasters ; so that we know not 
if anything was done for (he proj)agation of Christianity, until 
1758, when tlio first Protestant missionary, John Zechuriah 
Kiernander, arrived in Bengal from Cuddalore, or more pro- 
perly from Tranquebar, where he and his companion, Mr. 

J I uttman, had taken refuge, on the French taking Cuddalore 
after a few days’ siege. He was a Swede,* but had been for 
some time engaged in a responsible situation at Halle, when 
the admirable Professor Francke (that true friend of India 
and of mankind) recommended him to the mission, and he 
reached Cuddalore iu 1740. 

Kiernander met from the British authorities, the Governor- 
GeneraI,tli 0 galIant Lord, (then Colonel) Clive, and the Council, 
a cordial reception and friendly support, which (strange 
to say) most of tlieir successors seem to have been far from 
imitating. Colonel and Mrs. Clive, and Mr. Watts, a Member 
of Council, stood sponsors for his son, and the cljaplains of 
that day, Messrs. Butler and Cape, showed the kindest feeling, 
and procured liberal subscriptions in aid of the objects of bi.s 
mission. 

'i'he incidents of Kiernander’s remarkable career are too 
well known to render our dwelling upon them necessary. In 
1775 a second missionary, John Christian Diemer, from Halle, 
joined Mr. Kiernander ; and it must be recorded to the honour 
of the East India Company,— who began belter than they con- 

♦ ni« native pince was Akstial, in Sweden. He died in Ca!cumi in I79e. 

1 
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tinued to go on,— that they granted him and Mr. Kiernander’s 
two children, who were returing after being educated in Europe, 
a free passage in one of their ships. Mr. Diemer’s liealth 
however allowed him to do but little, and obliged him to return 
to Europe in 1783, so that Kiernander had to apply again to 
Tranq|uebar for aid* ; and two missionaries successively (Messrs. 
Koenig and Gerlach) were sent up in 1 778, but appear to 
have remained only a short time. 

The first English clergyman that came to India as a mis- 
sionary, was the Rev. Abraham Thomas Clarke, sent out to Cal- 
cutta by the Christian Knowledge Society, in 1789, after Kier- 
nander s pecuniary difficulties had forced him to retire. We 
must acknowledge with regret, that this first English missionary 
was unworthy of the high calling wherewith he had been called; 
for after about a year he obtained a Government chaplaincy, 
and without notice suddenly threw up his missionary charge, 
(offering to repay what he had cost the society), and was sent In 
the Commaiuler-in-Chief to Chunar. He still however retain- 
ed an interest in Missionary work, and endeavoured afterwards 
to promote it. Tlie Rev. VV. T. Ringletaube also, who Joined 
the mission in 1797, became discontented and forsook it, two 
years after ; and the Christian Knowledge Society seemed in 
consequence to grow discouraged and to withdraw from the 
work. 

Far different in spirit was the Rev. David Brown, tlie 
father of evangelical religion in Bengal. He had 
come to India in 1786, and had not only laboured hard, 
but sacrificed comforts and emoluments to carry on the 
Missionary work, which had been commenced in Calcutta. 
“ The furtherance of the Gospel of Jesus Christ is to mo 
all in ail,” said lie, in a letter dated 1792; and his whole IHo 
])roved tliat it was no empty vaunt. He found a true and a 
most able fellow labourer in the distinguished Rev. Claudin'’ 
Buchanan, who came to India in 1797, and whose eminent 
services are well known. Messrs. Chambers, Grant, and 
Udney, ought also to be mentioned as most active, zealous and 
laborious friends of the Mission, amongst tlie persons in high 
station, and especially Lord Teigimioutli, wIiq^ arrived in Cal- 
cutta as Governor-General in 1793, and most liberally support- 
ed and befriended Missionary work. 

In the mean time, a missionary spirit was gaining strength 
amongst . the Baptists in England. It seems to have risen there 

• Two Portugoow Roman Catholic Priests, who had been converted through 
Kieinandcr's instrumentality, were very useful in the new mission. 
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feront course from that at first contemplated, and are con- 
sequently obliged to defer much that we bad intended to say 
oil this and other branches of our subject. We gladly refer 
the reader, liowever, to an Article exclusively devoted to it, 
by another and a much abler hand, in an earlier number of 
this Review, No. XXXI., for September, 1851, where the 
subject will be found very fully and very fairly treated ; and 
it is shewn that the results, not only in actual conversions of 
natives of the country, and in gathering of native Christian 
congregations, are much greater than could reasonably have 
been reckoned on from tlie comparatively trifling amount of 
missionary labour as yet expended upon this vast Missionary 
field ; but also in the quantity of material produced, in the 
way of mission establishments, vernacular books, especially 
the Scriptures, and edicient native helpers, for the future 
carrying on of the work. We commend the paper to the 
jierusal of the reader who wi&hes to obtain a just view of a 
work too little known, as we have said, and too much decried. 
And at the same time we cannot deny ourselves the gratifica- 
tion of referring to and commending to our readers another 
article in a number of tlie Review subsequent to that just 
referred to (No. XXXV., September, 1852,) entitled India an 
a Mission field, and the pamphlet there reviewed, entitled The 
Urgent Claims of India, for more Christian Missions, by a Lay- 
man in India: London, 1852. We are not, wo believe, now 
betraying any secret in naming the Layman as Macleod Wylie, 
Esq., Senior Judge of the Calcutta Court of Small Causes, who 
has just left India (but we rejoici* to hope only for a lime) 
to seek restoration of the health which had seriously suHered 
under his devoted labours in the cause of missions and of every 
good work amongst us. Even while we write, another w'ork 
of his has been announced, dictated by tlie same sjiirit of (3iri8- 
tian zeal which has long animated him. It is designated 
Bengal as a field of Missions. 

It was during the incumbency of India’s third Bishop, 
the active and sensible Thomas Turner, that the Bev. J. J. 
Weitbrecht landed in Calcutta us a MUsionary of the Church 
Missionary Society, on New-year’s day, 1831. 

It is with no small regret that we find both our space and 
time so far engaged already, as to necessitate our compressing 
into a few concluding pages our notice of the Memoir and the 
Ldjp of this truly valuable Missionary, which we hud intended 
should constitute a large portion of this Article. 

The critic cannot and would not deal severely with the work 

# 
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of a widow, drawn up, in great part, during the very year of 
her bereavement. But in candour we must say that whilst 
the work presents some of the faults to be expected from tho 
circumstances of its compilation, such ns a natural tendency to 
accumulate and to over-colour every thing which can in any 
way exalt its subject, and to pass over, perhaj)s uiiconsciouslv 
other things which nnght cast a shade over it, it is very far m 
our judgment, from deserving the harsh measure dealt out to 
it by a Calcutta contemporary.* .Admitting that the Memoir 
is in some measure '^ovmlone^ and that there are pages, which 
nn’ght, without much loss to the life or to the public, ha\e 
been omitted — (though it is but fair to remember, that a history 
of the Burdwan mission is incorporated with the Memoir, and 
many passages unnecessary to the latter are quite relevant to 
the former,) — and, moreover, that the work would have been much 
more extensively road, were it less bulky, and printed in larger 
type ; we must still say that the majority of ordinary readers^— 
for whom, he it remembered, and not for the critics, such books 
are written, — have pronounced warmly in its favour, as far as 
have hud opportunity of personally ascertaining; and tho public 
ill general has evinced its feeling very decidedly, by taking up 
an impression of 3,000 copies, and calling for another in the 
course of, we believe, a few weeks. We have heard too, from 
a friend in England, well qualified, from position and otherwise, 
to form a judgment, that the work “ is doing good service (o 
the cause of Missions at lioine.^’ This is a decided snrrm. And 
as for the largeness of the volume and the smallness of the 
type, if tliey do not evince the literary discretion of the com- 
piler, they certainly shew her honesty, so to speak : much ie^s 
matter in much larger type would have cost her much less labor 
and expense, and probably sold still better ; but there was a 
wealth of materials, and we happen to know, that nearly half 
as much more as appears in print, was included in the original 
compilation ; but was judiciously excised by the Editor, Mr. 
(.'hrisloplier, whose Introduction, (by the way) though by no 
means necessary to the Memoir, is in itself sound and sensible, 
and likely to prove useful. , 

We cannot but wish certainly that greater literary skill 
had been exerted in the arrangement of the materials ; but 
it >vas necessary, for various reasons, to bring out tho work 
soon ; — every one who has had to compile a book hurriedly will 
understand what is meant by not hiiving time to he brief: — it was 
done by a hand unimekneyed in the arts of book-making, tho%h 

• The CalcnHa Ckritti*n Obtentr, November, 18M. 
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not wholly inexperienced in authorship ; and to say the least of 
the work, it follows the fashion of biography so much in vogue 
at present, viz., to leave the subject of the memoir to tell his 
own tale and exhibit his own character, by his journals, his 
correspondence, and the more public productions of his pen. 

We shall say no more at present as to the execution of the 
work, except this, that if it has faults, it is certainly not witliout 
merits too. It is agreeably written. With all its minute detail, 
and its certainly rather excessive lengthiness, no one can justly 
call it tiresome: and many readers, as we have already said, have 
pronounced it positively delightful. It has in our eyes, at least 
one great merit ; it is so contrived as to bring forward a great 
number of incidents, small, it may be, in themselves, but yet 
calculated to prove instructive and cheering to persons engaged, 
as its subject was, in arduous and self-denying labour ; and by 
presenting us with Mr. Weilbreclit's own descriptions of his 
inward conflicts, and the sources wlience lie derived strength 
and comfort, and victory, it directs otlier tried ones to the saiiw 
“ wells of salvation,” from which they may draw for themselves 
in their lime of need. 

We might choose passages, almost at random, from the Me- 
moir, to illustrate tliis latter commendation. Take for instance 
the account of the close of his second year in India, 1832 : — 

“ A few days later, his ijrethrcn left him, and he concluded his journal 
of tliis year l)y a summary of the great and wonderful mercies ho had 
received from his Lord, who had so gracioudy nssisteil him through the 
arduous and diiri('nlt bi'ginning of his mi. 'ioimry course. He traces all 
his strength lor duty, ami all Ins sucecs-s to the help and hlo.sing of his 
heavenly Father, and renews his prayera and Ins vows for future 
aid and consccratiou under six heads:—!. For troubles, give faith and 
hope. 2. For (liscourageinent, patienee and |)erseverunee. 3. For the 
jsmr heathen, love and pity. 4. Forj)ri\ale devotion, humility and con- 
fidence. 5. For the work of the ministry, divine unction. 0. fn comhals, 
victory, through the sword of tlu* Sjurit, which is the word of God." ( p. 77.) 

Again, on New Year’s Day, 1H34, ho tlius write.s : — 

“ I have now spent three years in India, and depending on the Almighty 
hand which has hitherto so gracioudy and faithfully guided me, I enter on 
the fourth. 0 Lonl ! let Thy favour preserve iny brcnlli, for in thi.s land 
we sensibly feel that in the inid.-^t of life wc^^rc in death. Give me, bless- 
ed Jesus, new faithfulness new zeal, new strength, and new blessings 
in my work in this vineyard wherein thou hast railed me to lalxuir. 
My comfort under all iny own infirmities and weaknesses, and iiml<T all 
the difficulties anti trials of my pilgrim way is, that Tliou wilt nevn leave 
me nor forsake me. My soul eleaveth unto Thee. Thou hast loved mo 
first, and Thy love con.Htraineth me to live, and if called on to die for 
Thee:. Be to my soul more and more precious,— more and more glorious, 
—more and more dear ; preserve me to Thy heavenly kingdom, and grant 
me at last a joyful entrance therein." (p. OH.) 

p ' 
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And once more in 1 836 : — 

“ The p-eat point a missionary must ever have in view, in all his enga'^o- 
inents, is the conversion of those among whom he labours. While I fool my 
inability to accomplish this change in one soul, the privilege is sweet lo me, 
by which I can say, “Zor</, help me. I am thy servant.” It is an especial 
comfort to be able to ask His blessing in every particular case. “ LomI, 
I am golnj^ to preach the Gospel of Thy dear Son ; accompany my testi- 
mony ny the power of Thy Spirit to the hearts of the hearers. I am goin;r 
to instruct the young; bless the instruction.” Labouring thus in hb 
name we may be nappy, Hn<l take courage. The cause is His, anil not 
ours. May we be “faithful unto death !” Our reward will be great, inul 
our rest sweet. Sometimes our faith and patience is exceedingly tried ; at 
other times we are refreshed and comimted. I know tins must be. All 
the saints in glory went iheie on the same path.” (/). 146-7.) 

Wo ciuinot but tliiiik tliat tlio disparaging- remarks of the 
critic we have referred to, on Mr. Weitbrecht’s personal 
(jinilities anff ministerial labours, are nnjnstly severe and splene- 
tic.* They are moreover strangely di'^similar to others in the 
same jteriodieal, jit an earlier period, soon after that e.xcelloit 
Tinssionary’s death. Were ^\e to have the lives of men of 
genius only written, the world and the church would, in oiir 
opinion, be grievous losers ; the ina'^s of mankind would be cl- 
fectually deterred from aiming at wliat is good and worthy of 
imitation in the teachingof Biography, liecanse of that traiiscoii- 
dant and heaven-bestowed something, called genius, with which 
it would come to be regarded us inseparably connected, as ofil cf 
is with cause. But with but little of this undefined and iiil'iil 
thing, a man may possess many most excellent and useful, n.i\, 
most nol)le and admirable qualities, which, while they render 
him a benefactor and blessing to his kind, do not raise liiiii 
above their imitation. And such, think, was Josiah Hiaif, 
whose character we have just attempted, though very imper- 
fectly, to pourtray ; and such we hold also was John Jaine- 
Weitbrecht, Talents and powers, wo maintain, ho jiossessod, 
of no common order ; but it is not for these we love, we honour, 
and wo try to follow him ; it is for his virtues ; for the grace 
that was bestowed upon him, for the uses to which he applietl 
his many and various gifts. 

It atlbrds evidence of o^ntal .superiority to have maintained 
always a pre-eminence amongst his fellows, and that not by 
any assumption of his, but by the ready concession of those 


♦ Wo don’t know wbo the writer is, luit he scorns to think tho business of a critic 
is to strike out a.s far, aud to deal ns lu.vny and as hard lilows as he can ou any and 
ovcrytliiujf within reach all round. In the space of his five or six paj^cs, he manajfc** 
to attack writci-s of fiction and biography in general, and Mrs. Wclttrecht and 
her work In particular, missionary societies, and the missionary whose memoir \w 
was reviewing, and we know not whom and what boeidc. This is not to be a reviewer, 
but a censor general. 
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amongst whom lie moved. This pre-eminence was awarded 
to him by his college-mates at Basle missionary institution ; 
and we can testify that it continued to be yielded by his brother 
missionaries in India up to the close of his life. Often have 
we heard the regretful remark made since his removal, “ We 
have no one to take the place that lie held amongst us ; no 
one to look up to as we did to him.” 

It is indicative of no contemptihle amount of talent, com- 
bined with energy, firmness and diligence, to have successively 
set to work at, and made some progress in, four strange lan- 
guages, and to liave mastered the fourth so early and so respectably 
as Weitbrecht did the Bengali. And amongst his linguistic attoin- 
inenls must be included his perfection in English, which required 
little correction, even when he was on his voyngo to India after 
scarce two years^ residence in England ; for one of ft fellow pas- 
sengers says of him, “ he then wrote as correctly and eloquently 
‘ as in later years, and jireached in English with as much ease as 
‘ if he had been born in England.” We have ourselves heard 
the friend. hiin'«Joif no inelegant scholar, who carried through the 
ju’oss the volume of Mr. \Will)recht’s Sermons, published in 
Calcutta soon after the author’s decease, say, tluit scarce a lino 
or a word needed correction. 

Nor can it be denied to bo a proof of a gifted mind to 
possess the j)ower to iiiHueiJce and control, by the utterance of 
the lips, j)opular assemblies of almost every sort, and that. 
^\ilbout the slightest attempt at the arts of the practised rhetori- 
cian, Ity the force of manly sen^(‘, fresli ami \igoron 9 thought, 
ami pointed and simple appeal to the best feelings of o n* nature. 
NVilljoiit duelling on his missionary preaching in India, his 
progress through Germany on his visit hon»e, in 1841-44, was 
a eareer of triumf)li. Wlierever ho went, he cicated an eiifhn- 
''iasm. A like, though |)erhaps not (pule an e(pinl success 
attended him in iMigland, to him a foreign land ; and it was 
j)roved to he the re.^nlt of no tricks of oratory or mere gr.icosof 
manner or of style ; for his missionary uddre.sses were published 
not only in German hut in English, and in both languages 
hafl a very considerable run. 

An instance or two will illustrate this position, as related in 
his free and artless letters to his wife. 

“ The town contnins only 400 Protestants, yet the elmrch vi.is s(» full, 
one might have walked ujjon the heads of the ncopk*. At h a.^t 1,000 
iiidiviiluals listened fur one hour and a half in breathless sileiu e. 'i'he 
two Dukes (Paul ami Adam, *»f Wuitemberg) weie [ueseni, ami be- 
came subscribers ; you ean imagine I do not lose the'-o fuie oppoi t unities 
tor speaking, as (Jod may enable me, to the hearts and coascicuces of my 
he.mers.” 
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And again— 

“ I wish you could have seen the mnsses of hearers this day. I spoke 
an hour and a half. The people seemed quite electrified : there were 
about 3,000 present. It was a beautiful sight 1 An old infidel physician, 
who had not been in church for thirty years, attended. lie was quite 
shaken down, and sent us a present for our work.” 

We think, too, that the death of a man of ordinary and com- 
mon place ability, would not have called forth the nnmerouN 
and strongly worded expressions of regret and admiration 
which followed Weitbrecht’s decease, expressions whiclr were 
not only heard from many of the pulpits of Calcutta and else- 
where, but which were entered on the records of public religioih 
bodies, both those of the Church of Eugtand, and others too, 
as may he seen in the latter pages, and the Appendix to tl»e 
Memoir. Aher these various bodies and individuals happened, 
accidentally and independently of each other, all to go out of 
their usual way, to do honour to the memory of a mere every- 
day good man ; or else the man whoso memory they honoured 
was one of no common stamp. 

Thus much we say in simple justice ; but we repeat, that 
we care not for the point. We are glad the Memoir has been 
written, if the subject of it were not half the man, tlie mission- 
ary and the Christian that lie was ; for even though the work 
ho partial and over-coloured, — as we suppose almost every 
Memoir, at least by a near relative, is, — we believe it will miiiisfci' 
encouragement, and stimulus and comfort to many a faithful 
heart, both in the homos of Christian Europe and the taberna- 
cles of the missionary field. 

Weluay as well .say hero respecting the missionary charac- 
ter, and missionaries themselves in general, as they have come 
under our observation, that wo have been constrained to respect 
them very highly. We think they are a class of men, much mis- 
judged by most persons. The mis>ionary character, in the abstract 
idea, is doubtless duly venerated ; hut somehow the Missionary 
himself, in the actual living reality, is not estimated amongst us 
here in India, as we think ho ought to he. People are incon- 
siderate. They seem to expect a ii)i>sionary to he a man above 
the reach of liuninn infiriiiity, nml even of liiiman feelings and 
Imiunn wants : a man of an anchorite’s self-denial, an apostle's 
jreui, a giant’s power, and an angel’s disinterested devotednoss. 
Tiiey conceive the idea of a ."Orl of compound character, made 
up of the best teatures of many others, and seem to expect 
to find their idea roalizeil in every missionary they meet. They 
take the heavenly mind and even the splendid talents of a 
Murtyii, the untiring energy and great success of a Swartz, 
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the deep humility of soul of a Brainerd, the laborious self- 
denial of an Eliot, or a Judson, the resistless gentleness 
and winning love of a Corrie, the solid sense, agreeable manners 
and ready address of a Weitbrecht, and the physical energy 
and iron-constitution of a Lacroix, and forming to their imagina- 
tions a character composed of such elements, they seem to 
expect to find it wherever they find a missionary. Of course 
they are disappointed ; “God” (as Cecil 8ays)“ who alone could 
make such ministers, has not done so:” — admirable Crichtons, 
and Berkeleys, endowed with “ every virtue under heaven, ” 
are but rarely seen in this degenerate world ; — but in their disap- 
pointment men are apt to fiy to the other extreme, and think 
nothing of the man who has not every thing they fancied he liad. 
But this is unreasonable and unfair. “ Every man,” says 
St. Paul, “ has his proper gift of God, one afteflhis manner 
and another after that and though there are exceptions to 
what we are about to say, among the missionary body, we 
must in candour express it as our opinion that the Missionaries, 
as a body, form the most truly respectable class of society in 
India; respectable for their general al)ility, respectable fortlieir 
usefulness and laboriousness, respectable for ihoir high Christian 
character, and respectable above all, (we mean more than any 
other cla^s^i) for their disinterested and single-minded devotecf- 
ne^-s to India’s good. Of no other men in the country can it 
be said, as a body, that they came to India only to seek the good 
of India and her people ; and we must add, as the result of our own 
not very limited observation and experience, that amongst no 
otlier body arc you so sure of meeting with a ready r^poiise 
and cordial co-operation when yon want to carry out any well 
laid scheme for the real benefit, even of a merely temporal 
kind, of the sons and daughters of the land. Wo are well 
au are, and rejoice in the acknowledgement, that among the 
memhers of tho public services, civil, military and clerical, 
there is a considoral)le, and perhaps an increasing, proportion of 
persons feeling a lively interest in such undertakings, and ready 
to lend ihom energetic and substantial aid ; but of none others, 
that w'o are acipiainted will), save and except the missionaries, 
Can this be said, as a body ; and of them it can. There are ex- 
cej)tioiis; hut wo have found them but few. The peojile and 
the friends of India are sure of finding friends in them. 

One element in the romantic idea of a Missionary to which 
we have alluded, is, that he shouldlive like an anchorite; and if he 
is seen dwelling in a moderately good habitation, and partaking 
of the ordinary simple comforts of civilized life, he is liable to 
lie set down as a luxurious self-indulger, who thinks more of 
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his comforts than of his work, and who probably entered on Iii^ 
holy calling to obtain a sort of advancement and independence 
in the world. This has always appeared to us a great mistake. 
We quote in reference to it the remarks of a writer in the 
Calcutta Christian Intelligencer ^y/\\o seems to be well acquainted 
with the subject : — 

“Half accntury’s experience has taught such bwlies (Missionary Societies) 
that penny msdom here h pound folly—lookmg at the matter merely in a 
iKJCuniary light. It has taught them, that to educate men in Euro|)can (^ol- 
leges for missionary labour, to send them out to India in our costly ships, 
with all necessary outfit, and then to place them in poor close dwellings, on 
stinted allowances, without conveniences for cither family comfort or ini>- 
sionary activity — is the most utter folly. It wastes funds entrusted to them 
not for foolish waste but judicious use ; it flings away valuable lives, wliieh, 
on a better syHem, might be, and are preserved for many years ; and it cre- 
ates a prejiull^; and a fear about the misaionary life, as if to be a inh- 
sionary was necessarily to be a martyr, us poor Mrs. rfeiflcr thought it, 
though in another sense. 

IIen(;o good, substantial, airy and often expensive (wc will not say 
they are not sometimes too expensive) houses arc built for niissiona- 
lies in those plaees where the milsion is likely to be perinaneut. lleiio* 
missionaries are providejl with the necessary a[)pliiuiees and means ui 
protoelion from the deadly eliinate ; and with a sullieieiicy of the ordinal v 
supplies and eomforts of persons in tli(‘ middle clashes of society ; am! 
one of the duties of the Secretaries, or senior member«, (»f mis-ionaiv 
bodies, is to warn iiiexpcrieneed inisfionaries against the folly and dang* i 
of denying fIiems(*Ues lu^edfiil comforts, ami exposing llieiuselves to la. it 
daiuj), &e., , under mistaken ideas of economy. 

\Ye \vell remember the fears excited not very long ago on beh.df of a 
zealous, tlumgh rather imaiutious ^nis^ionury friend, who, being left ten 
inueli to himself, adopted a niotie of living wbieh e\i)o>ed bis healili and 
life to thcMuost imminent peril. We felt i'onslraincd to voluiiti'er imno 
than one urgent <*aiition ourNclvo ; ami we cannot fbrgc't llie wast< I 
ami .sickly look wliieli he brought back with him after a few months "i 
living in a mode which Mis. I’fciller would probably not think “ marlvr- 
like ” enough ; for he never ipiite e.inie up to her idea of living exai ily 
like the poon*at natives, eating with them from one dmli, &.e , Sic. Wi' 
have no doubt hi.s life was saved by his having to leave his eho-jcn abodi 
and go to sea.’’* 

The aiiiouiU of luboiir gone through hy a diligf*iit ami 
zoaloti.s missiomtry in Imlia few persons are aware of. It 
not merely going 1o preach now and tlten, or teaching a 
little in a schoof, with natives to help him. It is the constant 
and wearying pressure of many ami often coiiMieting^ claims 

* " .M.any iastanoos mifflit be cited of rnissi<mrv Ubourers, who fell oarlv vietinH to 
their own Iwwty and mistaken iilciw of tclf-denviiijf eeononiv, contrary to the fro- 
«iueiit warniiigH of more ex|iorienced jk*i’^o«is. One m particular ot eurs to m of a pro- 
miitiiig yotiiiif man, who thought it would look proud ami luxurious to allow hiiii>flt 
to be carried in a palamiuin; and unable or unwillinvf to keep a lior4c eonveinnee, 
wont about Calcutta and its environs on fmd; and soon fell a ptev to tlie eliumi", 
or rather to his own contempt of the warnings of both nature ami evperkncc. Tbi' 
U but one of manjf e.uK'S.’* 
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Upon liis time and his exertions, that wear him down. Most 
missionaries have more or less of a native Christian eongre- 
jration to attend to, and some, as for instance those of the 
Cluirch Missionary Society in the Kishnaghur district in Ben- 
gal, and of that and other Societies in several j)arts of Soutli 
India, — of many hundred members, such ns are considered 
more than enougli to fill the time, and tax the energies of a 
^(rong man ii» the bracing air of Europe. But this is but a 
small part of the zealous missionary’s charge. He has (in 
addition to the usual European requisites for ministerial nse- 
fiduess, to acquire a full and familiar knowledge of perhaps 
Iwo or three strange and difiicult oriental tongne'4, so as to dis- 
cuss in them not only ordinary matters of business or routine 
(such as the planter or the (jovernment servant has to do with) 
but abstruse religious doctrines and the nicetie# of eastern 
))liiIoso])hy and metaphysics. ^Vhilst he is learning these, his 
lime is perpetually demanded, and his studies interrupted Ity 
the care of the hefore-meutioned native Hock, by the con- 
cerns of his schools, of which he has probably two ibr native 
Christian children, boys and girls, in Ids mission compound, 
and two or thi eo others in diilerent parts of Ids district, at some 
miles distance from him and from each other ; ami none of 
tlie^(; can go on at all satisfactorily without his frecpiont and 
st(‘ady supeiiiifeiideiice, i^lissionary preaching tours occupy 
a good pait of the s('a>on of tluj year, when it is ])ossiI)le to 
iliiKMate in a couutr) like India, and exclude c\ory thing (dso 
for the time. As he hecimies known ami respected amongst 
the people, he is ooustaiitly visited by eiujuirers, some seeking 
nilh a measure of sincere earnestness, to know what is the true 
uay of salvation ; some coudng mt'rely out of curif)sity, — liiuj 
the Atlumian idlers gathering round St. Paul, — to have a talk 
with the Sahib, and liear bow bo talks their language, and wliat 
he has to say about his religion ami about theirs ; they want 
also to SCO how he li\es in Ins house, and wliat kind of lieings 
Ids wife and his children are. Some again come again and 
again, veiling tlieir object under a thick cover of simnlatml 
concern about sjiiritual things, in hope of s-'cnring the Sahib’s 
intercession with the neighbouring judge or collector or other 
(lovernment officer, for the oblaiidng a situation, or the decision 
of a law suit, or some such matter. All these persons the Mis- 
sionary thinks it right to attend to. It is impossible often to 
distinguish the sincere from the hypocritical ; and even though 
it were not, he knows not hut tliat God’s mercy may have led, 
unknown to himself, even the curious questioner, or the seeker 
of worldly advantage, to bear from him the words of life which 

• 
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will yet convert his soul. Hence the missionary receives and 
converses with all, usually giving them tracts or books to fake 
wifh them to their homes. Besides, he is often the physician 
of the neighbourhood, and has, morning by morning, a crowd 
of aflplicants for medicine and medical advice, with which ho 
endeavours to impart the “ Balm of Gilead” for the sin-diseased 
soul. He is not unfreouently, too, made (though we think he 
ought not to allow it) the arbiter in the disputes of his vicinity, 
and thus brings upon himself much trouble and annoyance. 
But whilst all this is going on, occupying and over-occupying 
his mornings and his days, he feels the want of new books or 
translations of books for both his Christian flock and the un- 
believing multitude. There is no one to prepare them, ljut 
himself or some brother Missionary, who is no better otf tluin 
himself. True, he is already “ pressed out of measure above 
stnoigth but the want is pressing too, and ho sets to work, 
giving the brief occasional intervals of his interrupted days and 
a portion of his nights due to repose, to the work of compo>i- 
tion or translation. In this w'ay many of the now numerous 
religious books and tracts in the native languages have been 
prepared, and not a few of the translations ot tlie Sacred Scrip- 
tures themselves. And this part of the work goes on silently 
and in private, whilst harshly judging persons are thinking that 
the Missionary is indulging himself in ease. But even yet the 
Missionary’s labour is not at an end. In many places there 
is something of a European flock without a shepherd, to 
whom he feels bound to minister the word of life, hoping that 
the benefit done may revert in good to the work of mis- 
sions ; aiul though this is a labour which often times brings 
much refreshment to the missionary’s own spirit, still it is 
a labour, and consumes both time and energy. And in ad- 
dition to all, he has to prepare reports for his Society, to 
keep up correspondence about his Mission, and frecpiently 
to collect some of the Funds for its support; and as most 
missionaries have a family, some time and attention is 
required for their culture and instruction too, esj)eciully sur- 
rounded as they are by the uncongenial influences of a heathen 
land. 

Thus is the missionary pressed and worn down. Let any 
one compare the amount of labour we have just described, and 
tr/iicA is the lot of the great majority of missionaries in this 
country^ with all its disadvantages of a relaxing and exhausting 
climate, imperfect means of communication, and lack of cheer- 
ing Christian society, let any one compare it with what is often 
considererl such hard tcork in an English parish, that a curate 
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or two must be got to share it, or the over-burthened minister 
soon breaks down — and we feel assured that more consideration 
and respect will be felt for the missionary than it lias been the 
fashion to exhibit in some quarters that might have been belter 
informed and better disposed. Less wonder, too, will be- igno- 
rantly expressed, that these over-pressed and toil worn men do 
not do much more, that they do not convert all India at once, 
whilst, too many of their “ Christian” brethren, so far from 
cheering or helping, are criticizing them, and amusing them- 
selves, gathering money and liastening home to enjoy it — that 
some 400 missionaries should not have reclaimed the 120 millions 
of India, when above 20,000 ministers are considered so inade- 
quate for the due instruction of the 20 millions of Christian 
England, that Pastoral aid, and Scripture Headers, and City mis- 
sion Societies are necessary to help them. 

“ The 2nd of April, 1802, was a day of joy and sorrow” in the 
house of a respectable citizen of Schorndorf, in Wurtemburg. 
In the morning a little daughter died, and in the evening a son 
was born, the third of seven. This was John James Weit- 
brecht, the future missionary in Bengal. There was nothing 
of particular note to distinguish his early years, during which he 
seemed to exhibit many engaging qualities, but less of mental 
jjiOsatid talents than others of the family apneared to possess. The 
father had l)een educated for the ministry, tliough he did not en- 
ter it ; but his education enabled him to provide bolter instruction 
for his children than ordinary tradesmen of his class; and 
amongst other things he accustomed his sons to converse, and 
sometimes correspond with him and with each other, in Latin. In 
one of the son’s letters to his own son, in after years, as given 
in tlie Memoir, lie says that at eleven years of ago ho was able 
to read Ovid and Virgil, and converse fluently with his brothers 
in that language. 

Ilis mother was a pious woman : but he lost her almost 
before he could fully appreciate her value. A second motlier, 
however, who was a btep-mother only in name, seems fully to 
have supplied her place, and to have exercised a hapjiy influence 
for good upon the mind of her adopted family ; so that very early 
in his life strong religious iinpres-sions appear to have been made 
on the mind of John. They were renewed and deepened again 
at the season of confirmation, which in Germany always takes 
place in the fourteenth year. With tears of repentance and 
joy,” he afterwards said of himself, “ 1 then renewed mj 
baptismal covenant in the ordinance of confirmation.” H& 

£ I 
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tears again flowed, but for another cause, at lus seventeenth 
year, when his father died : — 

“ Around the sick couch of our dying parent stood weeping the sorrowing 
mother and nine children, of whom the youngest was but a year old. 
This grief was heavy indeed, and once more drove me to the Saviour, not 
at first for myself but for the preservation of my father’s earthly life. 
The prayer was not granted, and the hour of his dissolution rapidly ap- 
proachca. Then my heart was lifted up, the weak faith became strong, 
and I was enabled to say, “ Lord, if Thou wilt take away our father, surely, 
Thou wilt, according to Thine own gracious promise, be our Father ami 
Supporter.” And tlius it was : the earthly parent was called home, ami 
the lleavenly One continued to lead me, through varied and painful expe- 
riences— among them very weak health — into the full knowledge and love 
of God.” (p. 1.) 

He had been put to learn bis father’s business after be bad 
completed his fourteenth year. What that business was is not 
mentioned, we believe, in the Memoir, but we know not why 
it should be concealed. Who thinks tlie less of Carey when 
it is known that he had been for years a shoe-maker,* or of Mor- 
rison, that he was a boot-tree maker, of Henry Martyn, when 
it is heard that his father was a Cornish miner, of David 
Brown, because he was the son of a poor Yorkshire farmer, 
or who will think the less of John James Weitbreclit, 
on learning that his paternal trade was that of a haker^ 
A year after his father’s death, finding his health suffering, 
he abandoned this first employment for another ; w'e are 
not told what. This business led him “in due time” to 
Stuttgard, where, through the ministry of “the sainted 
Holfacker,” he became thoroughly awakened and enlightened 
in soul, and to use his own w'ords, “the blessed hour arrived 
when he was to find Christ, and to be united to Hifii to l)o 
separated no more.” It was on Good Friday, 1824, and at the 
liord’s Holy Table, that as he believed, the work of grace was 
sealed upon his soul. 

The desire he had for some time felt to devote himself to 
missionary work, then became more earnest and lively ; and the 


• We have tlwaye considered it one of the best anecdotes we have of missionary 
life in India, that farcy, when dining on© day at Government lloose, heard Colonel 
or General somebody, who was also at the table, and who understood that <’Brey wsw 
a guest, ask, ** Where is that shoemaker V when the missionary, wito was close i)y, 
immediately replied, with dlgnlAed composure, ** I am here, sir ; but you do me too 
much honour, 1 was not a shoemaker, 1 was only a cohMer." Wo perceive however 
from what is stated in the life of that dlsliimiishcd ininsionary, tliat the anecdote 
is scarcely likely to bo authrnlio, for a letter or staiement of Carey’s own La 
<|uoted, in which he says that he was considered a good workman, and that his 
master kept in his shop, as a favorable specimen of good work, a pair of shoes 

made by him. Carey was no boaster. 
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rather that his cousin Pfander (who was long an able Missionary 
of the Church Missionary Society at Agra, and just now in the 
present year has been deputed to open a New Mission amongst 
the Affghan and other tribes about Pesliaw'ar) and another friend 
had taken that step. He waited however in faith and prayer durino- 
eighteen months, for an indication of the Divine Will ; and then 
offered himself to the Basie Missionary Society j and was at 
once accepted and admitted to the missionary seminurv at that 
place, at the close of 1825. 

The history of his residence there affords most pleasing and 
satisfactory evidence of his felt superiority, if not in talent, at 
least in maturity and weight of character, to most of his fellow 
students; over whom indeed his early education, as well us per- 
haps his more mature age^ gave him some advantage. One of 
them says : — 

“ Redid, indeed, exercise a very blessed influence upon my whole boinir: 
tor 1 was not only young in years but iu Christian experience, hav- 
ing entered the Christian Church not long before. The old Adam 
was still strong in me, and much in Christianity was new to 
I- ’i r ir' , with motherly tenderness,— sometimes 

taitlitully bringing my inconsistencies before me, and then when he saw mo 
overwholincd hy a <lecp sense of my sinfulness, lie comforted and encourair. 
Cfl. me, kneeled <lown Ijcside me, and united with mo in beseeching Divine 
strength and grace to help me on. lie loveil me for that Saviour’s sake 
in whom we were Ixith one, and who was “a// in air to him.” (p, U.) 

vUter about three years’ residence in tlie Basle institution * 
durmgalmost two of which he attended lectures with the theologi- 
cal class m the University of that place, in which he also matricu- 
lated, ho was selected with one or two others for the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and proceeded to London, where he arrived 
towards the end of December, 1828, and took up his abode at 
the Society’s missionary institution at Islington. 

He was at first intended for the Abyssinian Mission, and was 


• “The missionary seminary tliero wm estalilMied in 1817, after the fall of Nanoleon 

okVof Frl** ^ *r of Germany from the 

iokt ot !■ ranee, Basle, in bwiiierlaml, was chosen for its locality, nartly'^bccausH it 

there encounter less opposition from 
le secular power than in (jcnnany, and pailly because many of the men who found 
n'ietv Tn? of that rich commercial city, then as now distinguished for tho 

^ ministers ami of many of their hearers. It also forms the connecting 
to Switzerland and South- Westerly (Jennany, and is ailinirably adapted 

oounlrles'^'^Z^TnUrntt”' ”*^"^? .‘“tended to unite Christians 0/ tho^two 

/i, J»'^*"‘»i^,oo«nectlon h^ existed for many years between tlds semitia- 
iisuahv hlpn *1 ^f‘”lonary Society, and an aimual supply of students havs 

^ complete In the Church Missionary College at Ullnif! 
f^*" »tation8 to which they are destined, 
toUm U paid by the English Church Missionary Society 

-luacnt U>th, r.uk. uf lhcVubor..i 
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set to learn the Tigree language from a boy of that country, who 
Imd been brought to England ; but the youth proved a very frac- 
tious and unprofitable pupil-teacher, and the design was aban- 
doned : 80 also was a subsequent one of sending Mr.VVeitbrecht 
to West Africa, after he had commenced learning the 8usoo,ano. 
ther tongue of the sons of Ham, and at the same time Arabic from 
the distinguished Professer Lee. After circumstances had led to 
an alteration of this design also, at length, — with his own con- 
sent, — India was fixed upon as his future sphere. 

From his arrival in this country, in the beginning of 1831, to 
the clase of his earthly course, his life was divided into three 
distinct periods : the first, ending with his departure for Europe, 
fur restoration of health, in December, 1841, was devoteci 
to preparing himself by study of the Vernacular languages lor 
efficient work among the people, and to organizing the schools 
and other departments of the Ilurdwan Mission. In it, too, he 
was married in March 1834, to Mrs. Higg'^, ilien the widow ol' 
a Missionary of the London Missionary Society, to whom we 
are indebted for the present memoir, and of whom we need 
say no more, as she is well known in India.* The next em- 
braces the period of his visit to Europe, from whence he 
returned to India again, in November, 1844. But, thougli 
brief, it was perhaps one of the most useful portions of Ins 
Missionary life in the amount of interest regarding Missions 
amongst the heathen, which he was enabled to excite in 
Europe. The third period covers the time of his last residence 
and labours in India, and extends to tlie time of his death, 
on March 1, 1852. His ministry, during this last period 
T>f his Indian life, seems to have been to give an impulse 
to itinerant preaching in Bengal, when it had become too 
little practised (at least by the Church Missionaries) in coii- 
8ec|uence, partly of so much attention and labour being re- 
quired for the instruction of the large native flocks which had 
professed Christianity, chiefly in the Kishnaghur distiict. Ho 
Imd also to exhibit the Missionary character mature amongs-t 
his brethren, and last of all, to die, as it were, in their presence, 
iu the calm assurance of faith in an all-sufficient Saviour. 

• Mrf. WoUbrcclU’s faniily name wa* Edwar<li», and her native place London. SIic 
came to tho Fust in the first instanre, we believe, in an educational capacity, and was 
married to Mr lliifgs at Malacca, or in the Straits Shu waa soon left a widow, 
however, her husband d,>lng on his return to Ucnjfal; and not lonff after Mr. 
Weithrecht made her acquaintance In Calcutta These particulars ore not mention- 
ed In tlio Memoir. Mr Weitbrecht left her, at her second widowhood, with five 
children: the eldest of whom, a fine had of about sUteen, she has had to mourn the 
loss of since his lamented fttlhcr's death Two boys and two girts still remain. 
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We must (tliougli with real reluctance) abandon our intention 
of giving a brief sketch of each of these periods^ illustrated and 
enlivened by extracts from the Memoir itself, as our share of 
space is already more than exhausted. To do so however is 
the less necessary in this country, not only because he was so 
well known to many of our readers; but because also two 
brief memorial sketches of his history were published in Cal- 
cutta, shortly after liis decease, — one m the Calcutta Christian 
Intelligencer April and May, 1852, afterwards re-published 
separately ; and the other, somewhat more extended, some 
months later, as an Introduction to the volume of Sermons before 
alluded to.- But we have no hesitation in commending to the 
reader, who wishes to see a valuable Christian and Missionary 
character well, though not artistically pourtrayed, the Memoir 
of the Rev, J. J. Weithrecht. To the serious Christian reader, 
who de'iires to have his owft spirit warmed and cheered and 
soothed by the out-Howings of a kindred soul, w'e can promise 
much enjoyment from the j)erusal of tho volume. Indeed, we 
would venture to suggest that, in case yet another impression 
should be called for, — or indeed whether it shall be called for 
or not, — an edition smaller in size should bo prepared, omitting 
much’of the laudatory, and most of tho unnecessary and loss 
useful portions of tlie w'ork, and leaving its subject to speak 
more exclusively for himself hy his own letters, journals, ire. 
Tiie work would thus become more readable, and consequently 
more acceptable and useful to a large class of readers ; and we 
think would take a respectable place amongst the standard 
Religious Biography of the day. 

111 conclusion, we will only say that the value of the* 
Church Missionary Society, with which we have coupled the 
name of Weithrecht, and to which he was sincerely attached, 
appears ineidoiitally in the course of tho narrative ; not only 
ill its deciding on Imlia as the field of labour for a man so 
well qualified naturally for such a sphere ; but by the ample 
liberty and sutficiency of means it allowed him (as indeeJ it 
does to all its ^lissionaries) for the prosecution of those depart- 
ments of Missionary labour, for which he felt himself called 
and fitted. At first he gave himself to arranging and conso- 
lidating the little Mission at Burdwan. As he became familiar 
with the language and the people, he commenced itinerant 
jireaching at intervals of a year. Further on in his Indian 
experience, he began to give some time to translation and tlie 
preparation of Hymns and little works in Bengali, chiefly fur 
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children ; and last of all, lie purposed devoting his matured 
powers to a more continuous and exclusive course of preacli- 
ing through the towns and villages of Bengal ; and “ he did 
well that it was in his heart,” though the Lord, to whom he 
had given himself anew for this work, did not allow him to 
carry it fully out. For each and all of these different depart- 
ments or sorts of work, the Society with which he was con- 
nected, gave him full liberty, and aided him in every way it could, 
by its sanction, by counsel, and by pecuniary supplies. 

And if it could be proved that the Society’s efforts for tlie 
conversion of India’s idolatrous population had been utterly 
futile, and thrown away, — “ that notone solitary native soul had 
been converted to Christianity and to God, “ through her instru- 
mentality if it could be shown that it had done no- 
thing whatever for India’s good, more than sending into it 
such faithful servants of God a^Weitbrecht, Wybrow, and 
others still living, whom we could name, the debt of India’s 
European population would bo very great for the benefits con- 
ferred on it through their ministry. And if that Society had 
done no other service to the cause of evangelical religion and 
active earnest zeal and devotedness in the work of God 
throughout the world, its having been the cause of the publi- 
cation of such Memoirs ns that of Weithrecht now before ns, 
and of Henry Watson Fox, some few years ago, to mention 
nothing else, must of itself be judged a service of incal- 
culable value, a value which will be duly estimated in that day 
when “ there shall be time no longer,” and when the interests 
of human souls and of Eternity feball stand forth in a vast- 
ness and a grandeur unspeakable, beside wliicb tb# worth 
of the temporal concerns which now fill and agitate the 
minds of men will appear to be “ less then nothing and vanity.” 
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Art. VI . — Erpedition for the Surrey of the rivers Tigris and 

Euphrates^ in the years 1835,1836 and 1837. By Lieutenant 

Colonel Chesney^ /?. A. 

These volumes contain much more tlinn their name implies : 
tliough only two of tlie, promised four have seen the light, or 
at least reached us ; they contain more interesting and well 
arranged matter, than twenty of the ephemeral works that 
are born but to die. This work is a great addition to our stock 
of knowledge, and it has the advantage of containing a precis 
of all our previous information. It must not be supposed, that 
the author confines himself to the narrow boundaries of Meso- 
potamia : we accompany him at one time to the Indus, and at 
another to the Nile, and Danube: — an active and intelligent 
traveller, he has run over 41^ whole of Asia : he began his 
career by traversing the battle field of the Turks and llussians 
in Bulgaria, in 1828, and the publiq|tioii of his book was de- 
layed by his being ordered on service to China, lie is now, 
we believe, an actor in the campaign, on the same field where 
lie was only a spectator after the fight, in 1828. 

The circumstances, which led him to Mesopotamia, were con- 
nected with India. When first the overland passage began to 
be more than a dream, and public oninion was still divided as 
to the advantage of the Red Sea, or Euphrates route, Lieut. 
Col. Chesney was deputed to test the pruclicability of the 
navigation of the Euphrates. He had already dropt down the 
stream on rafts made of hurdles: he was now to conduct two 
iron steam vessels from Bir, the nearest point to Aleppo, and 
thence drop down to Bussora, and find his way to Bombay, 
The expedition left England in February, 18.35, and commenc- 
ed their descent of the river in March, 1836. I\'e cannot 
gather from the two volumes before us, when, or how the 
expedition terminated, for the narrative of events was deferred 
to the third and fourth volumes, which have never appeared ; 
nor was it- until 1850, that these volumes, now under review, 
came forth, and the author narrates most piteously, how for- 
tune, and those in power, appeared determined to o[>pose him. 
His lithographer played him false, and it was only after five 
years, that a Court of Law restored him his plates. The faith- 
less potentates of Leadenhall-street, and Cannon Row, refused 
to make good their promised contributions of £600 each 
to the work : just as the first portion was in the nress, 
tlie author was ordered to proceed for four years to China, 
and on his return, an incident not narrated, deprived him of 
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a large portion of his manuscript. This was, indeed, hard, 
and we liave heard the details of the loss, and under oorrection 
we state them, as a warning to authors. With his papers in 
charge, he proceeded in a hired cab to cell upon a young lady : 
forgetful of time, of place, of manuscript, and cab, Indico- 
jileustes urged a suit, which we trust was successful : but the 
cabman, indignant at the delay, and suspecting some trick, 
drove otf exasperated, and, though diligently searched for, was 
never heard of again. The place of these manuscripts had to be 
supplied, and hence another cause of delay. 

The first volume is geographical ; it contains a succinct, l)ut 
complete, description of the natural features of the countries 
betwixt the rivers Nile and Indus, and a more particular ac- 
count of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. Mesopotamia, Ar- 
menia, the Russian province of the Caucasus, Persia, Affgha- 
nistan, Asia Minor, Syria, and AUbia, all pass in review before 
us. We know of no volume that tells so much, and tells it so 
well : — the accomplished tiaveller, and the intelligent man of 
the world, speaks throughout: not the dull book-writer, or 
plodding map-maker : and attached to this volume is a most 
complete map, with all the information available to the first 
geografdiers, up to the year 1850. We say without hesitation, 
that this volume presents the most readable and complete precis 
of any book that we have met. 

But greater praise is due to the second volume, which is his- 
torical : there are signs of the greatest research, and the most 
praiseworthy industry in chronicling the annals of this country, 
from tlie days of the Creation to the present time ; for tlie 
tracts betwixt tlie Euphrates and the Tigris were the cradle of 
the human race : twice was the world colonized and peopled 
from that narrow strip of lai^ ; within its boundaries have 
risen and fallen three of tlie four great kingdoms of Daniel : 
it ha^heen for centuries the battle-field of the world, where 
dynasties, religions, and ideas were fought for. For three 
thousand years tlie struggle never ceased : city after city 
arose to he the capital of Asia, and (hen sank beneath the 
power of a younger rival : conquerors from all points of the 
compass strutted their little time on this stage, until three 
hundred years ago a thick cloud fdl over it : — unknown, un- 
traversed, uninhabited, the garden of the world relapsed into 
a howling wilderness. 

At length a great nation in the West thought that 
the navigation of the Nile, or the Euphrates, might suit their 
merchants, as n means of transport of goods to a still 
greater dependency io the East. How are tne mighty fallen! 
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It was not for themselves : no intrinsic excellence of these 
ancient rivers drew forth the exertion : nor was it either of 
them certainly : the two great streams, on the banks of which 
mankind had learnt to be strong, and to bo wise, to build 
vast cities, and raise lofty monuments, in their old o^e are 
honoured by being looked at for the contingency ot their 
being of use to transport merchants and piece goods from the 
Thahies to the Ganges. Oh King Nebuchadnezzar and 
Pharaoh, when ye met at Carchisium, could you but have 
thought of this! Your kingdoms are indeed departed for ever! 

There is something in the geographical features of the 
countries betwixt the Euphrates and flie Tigris, that reminds 
ns of the great Mesopotamia of Upper India, those rich and 
favoured plains, watered by the Jumna and tlie Ganges, the 
prosperity of which is but still in its yontli, and which liave a 
great future before them. In both cases two sister streams 
spring from adjoining sources in the same range of mountains, 
running parallel for many a league, until they meet in one 
broad stream, in the one‘ca«o feeding the Gulf of Persia, and 
in the other the liny of llengal. On the right bank are 
dreary, and uninviting sands: on tlie left a range of moun- 
tains ; along the banks of either stream had sprung up city 
after city, to give law to the surrounding countries : but now 
little more than the memory of the great names remains, a 
shadow of former ■'greatness, while fickle P'ortune, or more 
fickle Commerce, has transferred her favours to other quarters,’ 
bidding now cities spring up, obedient to new interests. Canals 
will now connect the two Indian streams for the purposes of 
navigation, as they once did the Euphrates and the Tigris : 
but here the resemblance ceases, as the Doab of the Ganges is 
one of the most flourishing tracts in Asia, traversed by broad 
roads, studded with cities and villages, and a teeming popula- 
tion, while the unhappy Mesopotamia, described by Herodo- 
tus as exceeding in fertility any part of the world, has become 
a wilderness, is unsafe for the ordinary traveller, and beyond 
the walls of decaying towns has no inhabitants, but the wan- 
dering Arab. 

Both the Tigris and Euphrates spring from the high ranges 
of Mount Taurus in Armenia, the early part of their course 
being in the mountains, the latter through sandy plains. Our 
author fixes the site of Paradise in those mountains, and the 
earliest seat of mankind, whence they naturally spread into 
Mesopotamia. Four rivers are noticed in the Bible narrative, 
as going out of Eden, of them the Euphrates is recognized 
by name: concerning the identity of the Hiddekel and the 

g 1 
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Tigris, there is no doubt, as it still bears the same name from 
its swiftness : the river Pison is identified with the river 
Halye, which flows northward into the Black Sea, and the 
river Gihon with the river Araxes, wliich empties itself into 
the Caspian, flowing eastward. This then is the remarkable 
tract of land, in which mankind were first located. AH traces 
of the citi^ which they built, or the works which they con. 
structed, perished in the Deluge, which swept all away, and the 
huuaan ra(?o again commenced from the stock of one man, 
nearly precisely in the same spot, in which the first man had 
been created. 

Geology, in late days has become a Science, and based upon 
careful induction, tells us in words, which cannot ba gainsayed, 
that this our terrestrial orb has seen many a cataclysm, many a 
long subsidence of the outer crust beneath the ocean, many a 
subsequent rearing of the mountain ranges, during periods 
which can only be calculated, or appreciated, in Geology. The 
Deluge, ciu'onicled in the Bible, lasted but one hundred and 
fifty days, and could have done little to alter the face of the 
tracts submerged : the words of holy writ are, “ the waters 
‘ prevailed exceedingly over the earth, and all the high hills, 
* that were under the whole heaven, were covered.'* It Is 
quite unnecessary to suppose, that the whole world was sub- 
merged ; it will be sufficient to suppose, that all the po^tiou^ 
inhabited by man were affected : nor does the universal 
‘tradition of a Deluge in every part of the world necessarily 
prove, that the whole world was included, but only that all 
mankind, coming from the same ancestors, drew their legen- 
dary tales from the .same source ; for every nation that chro- 
nicle the Deluge in their own land, tell us also of the man 
who was saved, being their own countryman, and points to 
the mountains, where he escaped, wliich would suppose so 
many different arks, and so many separate families preserv- 
ed from destruction. Many difficulties are removed by sup- 
posing that the Deluge extended over the inhabited portion 
of the world only, and that portion did not greatly exceed 
Mesopotamia. We know from the Acts of the Apostles, 
“ that every country under heaven,** at that time meant only a 
portion of Asia and Europe, and at a still earlier date, the 
expression must be taken in a still mere limited meaning. 
Were it a fact, that the whole terrestrial orb were submerged 
to sufficient height to cover so lofiy a peak as Mount Ararat, 
we have to suppose gigantic miracles, first in the production 
of so much water, and then in its ultimate disposal, for science 
has taught us, that the fountains of the deep are not anfathom- 
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able, that beneath is the crust of the earth ; that the clonds are 
but receptacles of the condensed moisture extracted from the 
earth, to be again restored : so vast an increase of the globe*s 
diameter would have disturbed not only its rotation, but that 
of the other heavenly bodies, and the whole system ; so vast 
an addition of fresh water would have caused the destruction 
of all the salt-water hsh, and the collection of animals from all 
quarters of the world would necessarily ha^ caused the 
residents of the colder climates at once to perish, as to 
man alone and a few other animals is conceded the privilege 
of living in all climates. If however the limits of the Deluge 
are considered to be more restricted, all such difficulties vanish, 
and we cease to wonder, that the ark with its freight, instead 
of being blown*about the world on a boundless sen, found itself, 
when the water subsided, in the range, and not necessarily on 
the highest peak, of Mount Ararat, not very far from the spot 
where it had been launched : the waters produced by excessive 
rain, and obstruction of the mouths of the Euplwates and 
Tigris, were then drained off into the Persian Gulf, iu the strata 
below which will be found the skeletons and material re- 
mains of the ante- Diluvial! creatures, and the plains of Shinar 
appeared, to be the scene of the first struggles of the sons of 
Noah, against Ood, and against each other, 

Tlie three families of Shein, Ham, and Japhet, now spread 
right and left, north and south, to multiply upon, and people 
the earth. Some few in these days of theory and speculation, 
are bold enough to claim for man, what U conceded for the 
animal creation, several distinct, separate, and local creations ; 
but so long as we are Christians, we cannot concede this point, 
and must reconcile to our judgments, as well us we can, the 
processes by whicii the children of Noah, during a long series 
of centuries, were bleached into Anglo-Saxons, by the cold of 
the north, blackened to the swarthiness of the Negro, or redden- 
ed to the tint of the American aborigines. How some human 
forms liave so advanced in beauty, as justly to be compared 
to angels, and others have become so degraded, as reasonably 
to he mistaken for monkeys, and still the ancestors of all were 
originally fashioned after God’s own image: this is a mystery, 
which it has not been given to us to solve. Colour is only skin 
deep, and perhaps not even that,iind we have therefore to imagine 
tbe slow steps by which skulls were flattened, or elevated, sta- 
ture elongated or reduced ; where did the straight profile first 
stamp itself as the characteristic of tbe Caucasian race, and where 
did the first iostance of dorsal protrusion separate from the family 
the genus of tbe Hottentots? We wonder whether our 
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outward man lias gone on improving or deteriorating. That the 
Caucasian type was soon arrived at, and has not materially altered 
during at. least thirty centuries, is proved by the sculptures of 
Nineveh and Egypt, and by the manner of men whose acquaint- 
ance we make on the first unfolding of a mummy. 

In Mesopotamia, soon after the Deluge, men began to con- 
gregate, and be powerful. The primeval worship renewed by 
Noah after t)^ Deluge, soon degenerated into different forms 
of the Saboean system, the worship of the heavenly hosts. 
I’he necessity of a Creator, and a God, soon forced itself upon 
their ideas, and the sun and the moon and the stars were ac- 
cepted, or other representatives of the unrevealed Divinity. W hat 
kind of temples were built to the sun in the Saboean system, we see 
in the ruins of Balhek. What agrand religion it must have been ! 
Further westward the temple of Apollo, and Diana at Ephesus, 
Delos, and all over Greece and Italy, took up the tale of the 
worship of the greater and lesser lights, that rule the night and 
day. Uefining itself among a refined people, and debasing 
itself among a degraded people, this notion of God spreading 
westward, created the splendid idolatry of the Greeks and the 
Homans, became the parent of every art and science, and 
yielded only to the fulness of revelation, when the great 
plan of redemption was worked out. Spreading eastward, this 
Saba‘anism gave birth to the monstrous absurdity, called religion 
by the Hindus, from which again sprung the tenets of Buddha. 
On the very confines of Armenia, Zoroaster wrought out of the 
same materials the system stillknowii as that of the fire wo.’’ship- 
pers; while spreading northward among the wildest tribes, it 
lost its ancient characteristics, degenerating into the most savage 
cruelties, or being supplanted by the worship of heroes |nd 
ancestors. 

Still, while tlioso men, who were saved in the ark, who had 
seen the w'orld before the Deluge, still lived, the revelation came 
forth. To avert the calamities of a second Deluge, the ambi- 
tious tower of Babel was being erected on the bunks of the 
Euphrates, when by the confusion of tongues, in whatever 
way that miracle developed itself, the builders were scattered, 
and colonization in earnest commenced, and of the history of 
one particular tribe, the Hebrews, we have accurate informa- 
tion, that tlieir great ancestor, Abraham, first left Ur of the 
Chaldees, now known as Uriah, and proceeded to Haran, 
also in Mesopotamia: thence by a second impulse, he crossed 
the Euphrates, and proceeding westward across the Jordan, 
he founded a great nation at llebron, to the annals of which 
we are indebted for the history of the world. Of the struggles 
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of the favoured people during their long sojourn of four hun- 
dred years on the banks of thelSile, of their re-conquest of 
their heritage, of their division of the land, of their mode of go- 
vernment, we are fully informed ; but of the country beyond 
the Euphrates, for the space of one thousand years, from the 
call of Abraham to the death of Solomon, we know little or 
nothing ; that they had already been afflicted with the curse of 
tyranny, by which the happiness of the man 3 #is sacrificed 
to the few, we know, as even before the call of Abraham, we 
find that iniquity had been started by Nimrod, the mighty hun- 
ter, though the Hebrews had long been spared, till they drew 
down upon themselves, by their ingratitude, this chastisement 
also, of the penalties of which they were warned by Samuel. 
That there were good men in Mesopotamia, who feared God 
and knew liiui, is disclosed to us by the wondrous book of 
Job, wlio, fjom many convincing reasons, is shown to have been 
a resident of Upper Mesopotamia, and a contemporary of the 
Patriarch Jacob ; and tradition connects his name to this day 
with the neighbourhood of Ur of the Chaldees, the modern 
Urfuts, whence Abraham set out. This book shows no mean 
state of civilization. Arts and sciences are ulluiled to : man- 
kind, as tlioroin described, had advanced far in artilicial luxuries, 
and the intellect that could produce such ))rofound argu- 
ment, bad been not slightly cultivated. Great Babylon had 
long before come into existeiice ; Damascus, its si^ter, beyond 
the Eii|>l»rates, was a city before Isaac was married to Bebeocu, 
while i5bem, the son of Noah, was still liviiig. By this time 
little Nineveh had begun to raise her head on the bunks of the 
river Tigris, and commenced her long struggle with her two 
eld^r rivals. The ancient scroll of her history is now being 
unfolded, not written on the perishable leaves of papyrus, but 
carved on the walls of her palaces, and stamped wiil» a pen of 
iron on the face of her mountains. They tell us but one tale, 
that Kings were as selfish, as reckless, as inhuman, and as faith- 
less then, as they are now. Man, weak man, is as utdil to wield 
the sceptre of absolute power, or to be armed with the strength 
of a giant eighteen hundred years after Christ, as he was the 
same period before : the licentious, and selfish Bnjuh of Anglo- 
ludia is not worse than liis ancestors in the days of the great 
llama — there is little to choose between the merits of Nicolas 
or Pharaoh : it is the same monster reproduced in different 
ages, to strut his little time on the stage, till the cup of ven- 
geance is filled, and he is overthrown in the lied Sea of his 
own crimes. 

* We are informed, that the kingdom of Solomon extended to 
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the Euphrates, which shows that the power of the three great 
cities was at that time limited, and that the greatness of ^Nineveh, 
if we can trust the long line of kings, recorded by Ctesias, 
spread eastward only— great light is now being thrown upou 
this period by the opportune discoveries of Layard and Botta<' 
Other historians state, that the Assyrians ruled Asia for thirteen 
hundred years, and at this time they had arrived at the summit 
of their gloi^, they were building the magnificent palaces of 
Khorsabad, Khouonjie and Nimroud, and, availing themselves 
of the weakness of the Israelites, owing to their intestine divi- 
sions, they had crossed the Euphrates, had swept away the 
kingdom of Samaria, had laid waste Shechem and Jeyreel, and 
had besieged the holy city of Jerusalem. Both in Isaiah, and 
the book of Kings, we read the affecting account of this me- 
morable beleagrement, the address of Rabshekai, and his 
haughty threats : the appeal of Hezekiali to the Most High, and 
the* scornful defiance, with which the virgin, the daughter of 
Sion, met her antagonists. The whole of the Assyrian army 
was destroyed : Herodotus attributes it to the destruction of 
their arras by an irruption of field mice : at any rate Sennache- 
rib returned discomfited, and perished in his own palace. The 
spot, where tho army encamped, and the identity of the foun- 
tains stopped by Hezekiali, are now traced out by the curious 
antiquary in the outskirts of Modem Jerusalem. 

The country of Palestine was only invaded as a stepping stone 
to Egypt ; this was only one scene of the long struggle for 
supremacy betwixt the inhabitants of the Euplirates and tho 
Nile. Both these nations rose to power contemporaneously, 
and alternately conquered each other, making unhappy 
Judea the scene of their contentious rivalry. Sesostris from 
Egypt had overrun Mesopotamia: we shall see further 
down that Nebuchadnezzar defeated the Egyptian host at Car- 
cliisium, actually on the Euphrates: at leiigtli the tide turned, 
and Cambyses, son of Cyrus, subdued Egypt, which remained 
tributary, until both the conqueror and the conquered fell 
before Alexander. 

The great secret of maintaining dominion over conquered 
provinces in those days, seemed to be to transport the aborigines 
to another part of the Empire, and re-colonize the land. This 
plan was tried extensively by the Assyrian Monarchs, Shal^ 
inaiiazer and Tiglath Pileser: the people of Samana were 
bodily removed, and located on the l^nks of the Chebar, the 
site of which is now satisfactorily identified, and here Eze- 
kiel, when Judah had been transported thither, also saw his 
wondrous dreams. He had, no doubt, stood at the gateway of 
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the Assyrian Palaces, and had seen those gigantic monsters 
with the face of a man, the body of a bull, and the wings of an 
eagle, which astonish us in the British Museum ; it was the 
wicked Nineveh that Jonah cried against, having in vain 
tried to flee away to Tarshish, or any where, from the 
presence of the Lord. In the book of Tobit, we find 
the history of one of the captive and transported Israelites : 
it is a peep into the private life of tliose days, and a journey to 
Akbatana, and the great city of Rhages, in the neighbourhood 
of Ispahan. But the book of Judith gives still more interesting 
information. Here we have details of a great military enter- 
prise : the march is carefully detailed : we can trace the steps 
of the host by the aid of Modern Geography ; we learn the 
mode of w'arfare of the Assyrians, the number of their forces, 
and their organization. 

But the time of the first great Monarcliy was passing away, 
the great city on the Tigris was entirely destroyed, and ‘the 
seat of Empire was for a short period transferred to Babylon ; 
under Nebuchadnezzar a great kingdom was establishea, the 
rising power of the Medes and Persians was for a time kept 
back, the Egyptians entirely discomfited, and the Jewish nation 
swept away into captivity : and this last act, though perhaps 
little thought of at the time by the proud Monarch, has given 
him an individuality in history, and made his name familiar to 
posterity. Daniel is the chronicler of the last days of the 
Assyrian kingdom ; before his eyes the golden head was 
dashed down : the threat written on the wall was worked out : 
and with the advent of Cyrus, the country of Mesopotamia 
was transferred to the Persians. 

His destiny was an enviable one. Writers, sacred and pro- 
fane, have handed the name of Cyrus down in letters of 
gold. The voice of prophecy had pointed him out as the 
restorer of captive Jerusalem : he succeeded in whatever 
he undertook : ho founded a greater Empire than the 
world had seen before, dividing it into one hundred and 
twenty provinces. Xenophon has painted his character in 
colours too brilliant to he believed even in a prince, and if we 
trust this author, we must refuse credit to the story of his 
tragical end in a great battle on the borders of the Caspian Sea. 
His tomb still stands to this day in the neighbourhood of 
Persepolis, known as the “MadreoSuliraan,” from the tendency 
of Orientals to ascribe everything stately or marvellous to Solo- 
mon, giving him a throne on every mountain range. This tomb 
was plundered by a faithless satrap as early as the days of 
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Alexander, and nought now remains but the walls. In the 
literature of his country, Cyrus has been as favoured as in that 
of the Jewish and Grecian people, and the name of Ky 
Khoosru is known as one of the Paladins of ancient Persia. 

Camhyses followed Cyrus, and reduced Egypt to subjection, 

■* destroying the temples, and insulting the religion, of that anci- 
ent people. To him followed Gustasp or Darius, known to us 
by tne pages of Herodotus, alluded to in the book of Daniel, 
the patron of Zoroaster, who, under this Monarch’s auspices, 
introduced his new religion. Bui in these last days, under the 
magic wand of Rawlinson, the rock of Bisiitiin has been made 
to speak out, and tell us more distinctly of the achievements of 
this King, facts, which had been forgotten in history. Not in 
vain did this jwondman make the hard rock his tablet : Ornuizd 
has befriended his faithful worshipper. lie first thoroughly 
organized the Government of his vast dominions, extending 
from the Nile to the Indus. Why did he covet the petty 
provinces and paltry cities of the puny Grecian Peninsula ! 
In his reign we hear first darkly of India : that wondrous coun- 
try, shut in by lofty mountains, and the unpassahle ocean: rich 
i/I spices, in gems, and costly productions, more magnificently 
thought of, because so little known. Something had they 
heard of, the noble rivers which Bowed out, nobody knew 
where, of a jieople mighty and strong, who shunned rather 
than sought communion with the rest of the world ; — of vast 
plains peopled with animals, s.uch ns tlie elephant and rhino- 
ceros, unknown elsewhere. Wishing to know further, Darin? 
employed an al>le Greek mariner to sail down the whole length 
of tlie Indus: in this enterprise ho succeeded, and returned by 
sea to the Arabian Gulpli, bringing hack further accounts of so 
marvellous a nature, that the Periplns of Scylax became in 
the next century the parent of the expedition of Alexander. 

Under Darms the Empire of the Pers^^ians reached its 
height of glory : he w’hs the great King of the world ; to his 
kind offices the Jews were indebted for the complete restoration 
of the Temple. He ordered the original decree of Cyrus to 
be searched for, and it was found at the Median Ekbatana, and, 
as those decrees were w'ritten on cylinders of baked clay, and 
many have been found existing to this day, it would be no mut- 
ter of surprise, if the original decree were still to be found, 
and add another confiruiation to the truth of Scripture. Per- 
sepolis in all its glory sprang into existence under Darius ; he 
established a system of posts over the whole of his vast Empire, 
he defeated the Scythians on the Danube, having crossed the 
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Balkan ; but be unluckily came into contact with the Ionian 
Greeks, and suffered the defeat at Marathon, which led to the 
downfall of his Empire. 

He was succeeded by Xerxes, who has been handed down to 
an undesirable notoriety by his achievements at Salamis ; to# 
him followed Artaxerxes, the Bahinan, or long-armed, of the 
Persian chronicler, for the pages of Firdousi now present a 
narrative of events in harmony with the Greek historians. 
ArtaxerxeSjOr Ahasuerus, which last is more a title than a name, 
was the husband of Esther. Making allowances for the effect 
of climate, and customs, and the lower standard of Asiatic 
morality, we could have wished, that a Jewish damsel had 
possessed more self-respect, than she showed. It so Imppened, 
that owing to the chance of a fair face, and a debauched sen- 
sualist’s fancy, she became a Queen ; but the path which she 
trod, the six months with oil of myrrh, the six months witli 
sweet odours, after the manner of the purifying of the women, 
was not that which would have been trod by her contemporary, 
the Roman daughter of Virgiiiius, who would have preferred 
death to a shameful life. It is too true, that tho Asiatic Prince, 
even to the present day, looks too much on his subjects, as things 
that may at his pleasure be “ carved into eunuchs, or polluted 
into concubines,” but even the safety of her father’s house, 
and her people, was dearly bought ai the price paid by Esther ; 
and the position occupied by Mordccai, when the subject is 
calmly considered, is still more contemptible. 

The offspring of this alliance was not desliued to fill the 
throne of Cyrus ; he was miserably murdered, and internal dis- 
sension, and palace intrigues, transferred the throne to the issue 
of one of the other fair young virgins, who had been sought for 
for Ahasuerus: on the death of this Sovereign, Darius ^othus, 
ensued the memorable expedition of Cyrus the Younger, who, 
aided by the ten thousand Greek mercenaries, sought to win 
the throne, but lost his life at Cunaxa, in this very Mesopotamia. 
Tliere may have been others as brave as were these famous 
mercenaries, many expeditions may have been as hazardous, and 
as nobly achieved, but this alone has been recorded. The army 
of Cyrus had crojsed the Euphrates, and was advaniiug on 
Babylon, when he perished in the moment of victory, and his 
valiant auxiliaries fought their way back through an unknown 
and wild mountainous country, in the depth of winter. For- 
tunately for them, Tissaphernes early in the day entered and 
slew their leaders, and the command devolved on one who 
was equal to the occasion, as great an historian as he was^ 

S * 
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soldier. lie followed the line of the Tigris, encamping upon tlie 
slumbering ruins of Nineveh, but unconscious of them, liitle 
dreaming, that two thousand years afterwards the dead would 
leap to life. He crossed the mountains of the Carduchi, or 
# Kurdistan, as wild now, and indomitable, as they were then : 
piercing through Armenia, his followers came in sight of, and 
shouted loudly at the sight of the sea — the Black Sea — near 
Trebizond, whence they returned to their country, having ex- 
posed to the whole world the weakness of the great Empire, 
while Xenophon their leader furnished to posterity, in his Ana- 
basis, one of the greatest lessons of military strategy. Would 
that his example had been followed more closely by the brave 
men who fell for want of leadership in the snows of Affgha- 
nistan 1 or that some friendly Tissaphernes had early in the 
day lopped off the heads of the incompetent Clearchus, and 
made room for the young Xenophon (for there were many) to 
take the command. 

Artaxerxes finished his reign in peace, but the secret of the 
weakness of Asia had been divulged : the time and the man 
were not yet come. Agesilaus, the aged Spartan King, bid 
high to be the compieror of Asia, defeating the Persians at 
Coronoca, which was the last field, on which the “Ten Thou- 
sand” fought After having made the Ionian coast a battle- 
field for years, at the age of eighty he led a force against 
Egypt, and failed, more from dissension among the invading 
force tlian the power of resistance of the invaded. It was clear 
to all, that Greece had only to be united, and true to itself, 
and the insult of the last century would be avenged : but the 
question was, who would unite them ? 

It was at this time, that Philip of Macedon, a new name, 
and a new kingdom, mounted a lofty tower in his mind, and 
looked out upon the shattered and defenceless state of the 
second monarchy. He was a man of no ordinary capacity, 
and his efforts liad been crowned with success : he had been 
thundered at by the greatest orator of antiquity, and he thank- 
ed his antagonist, who had conferred on him immortality, for it 
must have been no common man, whom those burning words 
could not daunt ; that fierce Philippic feft on the King of 
Macedon, like the vituperation of DTsraeli on the broad shield 
of Peel. Philip had marked the occasion, and was equal to 
it. Ho hud on his knees a volume of the same Herodotus, the 
same charming traveller, who has won our hearts for the last 
two thousand years ; who, with spectacles on nose, had gone 
pifowling almut among the pyramids, bothering the priests of 
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Anubis, noting down every thing that was curious and mar- 
vellous, spending hours in the caravanserai, to drink in the 
stories of the merchants, — truth blended with fiction, about ants 
as big as dogs, and men with heads of animals, which the 
authors allowed to be doubtful. In the pages of Herodotus ^ 
Philip found much^bout spices, and myrrh, and no little about 
tyranny and w'eakness, and effeminacy. He had also the same 
Homer, over which so many generations had pored, arousing him 
to energy, and action, whispering what was Fame^ the name that 
would live for ever. His little son Alexander had learnt all these 
things as a boy : from the window of his palace he could see 
across the straits that separated him from Troy, giving a 
stern reality to the Poem. Lastly, Philip had before him the 
great Anabasis^ written by a soldier, telling the way, march by 
march, and parasang by parasang — 27w Hand-book of Victory — 
telling so simply, how a few had repelled the attack of thou- 
sands, for Xenophon was the first of those three doubly blessed, 
who could do deeds worth recording, and record them in a 
manner worth reading, the foiwunner of Julius Cmsar and 
Wellington. 

The Macedonian Monarch had, no doubt, seen and conversed 
with some of the old veterans, and heard from their lips the 
events of the campaign, and he w'as determined to repeat the 
attempt on his own account ; he knew the risk, that it was a 
choice between the laurel and the cypress, but he accepted it ; and, 
when he had settled the affairs of Greece at the battle of 
CoroiKca, tlie first of Alexander, and the last of Demos- 
thenes, he made ready, but at this moment he was cut down 
by the hand of an assassin, and his mantle fell on Alexander, 
to whom has been conceded the widest reputation in the world ; 
for with the exception of Solomon, who is scarcely believed to 
have been a mortal, no name is so popular in Asia as that of 
Sikundur. Like the incarnation of llie Almighty among the 
Hindus, he made three steps, and conquered the whole world : 
the first was at Granicus, where ho met and defeated the j)ro- 
vincial forces of the Local Governor, on the shores of the Dar- 
danelles. Advancing eastward though Asia Minor, on the con- 
fines of Syria, h^verthrew Darius and all his host at Issns, 
in the neighbournPod of Antioch : thence he conquered Kgypt, 
and the whole of Syria, stormed Tyre and Gaza, and was Ijailed 
as the founder of the third Monarchy, by the high priest at 
Jerusalem : but it was near Mesopotamia that the great battle 
was to be fought, and crossing the Euphrates, ho went to meet 
his enemy on the banks of the Tigris. 'J’he carnage of a whole 
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century was included in that day : it is all a melee, confusion 
and carnage, like one of Lord Gough's victories; but the result 
was, that Babylon changed hands, and Alexander became the 
Lord of Asia. 

It has been the privilege of modern days to trace his path in 
his Bactrian and Indian campaigns: mcMle|p investigations and 
English travellers have cleared up the doubtful facts that had 
long been perplexing the heads of learned Grecians. The hill 
fortress of Aornos, the city of Taxila, the island in the Hydas- 
pes, are ceasing to be fabulous, and the truth of the great ex- 
pedition is attested by landmarks, which the lapse of twothousand 
years have not changed. The notion of conquering India from 
Macodon, might seem, then as now, preposterous, but not so to a 
Monarch at Susa and Persepolis, flushed by victory, and'excited 
to future endeavours, by the traditional legends of the con- 
quests of Bacchus and Hercules. His campaign in Bactria 
and Transoxiana was a wonderful one, though long and tedi- 
ous, and he won little but ^ hand of Uoxana. Ever ahvo 
to the advantage of comme* and colonization, he was plant- 
ing cities ill what he pleased to call tlie Caucasus, and at 
length he turned the head of Bucephalus towards the bunk^ 
of the great river that had hitherto bounded the world, and 
flxed his attention on India. 

On India — that great and unknown country — always re- 
treating: where the inhabitants collected gold by stealing it 
from griffins — (is the practice still entirely abandoned i) where 
the elephant, with turrets on its back, led the van of armies : 
where wisdom had obtained an eminence sought in vuin by 
Pythagoras, and divine ideas of an incarnation of the Creator, 
and a life beyond the grave, had been forged out of the brains 
of unaided man, that India, ruled by so many princes — boast- 
ing of poems as glorious as those so much prized by Alexan- 
der, of cities, of forests, of rich fabrics, of gems: the country 
of the palnf tree and the areka nut : the garden of cinnamon and 
spices, where a solitary ray of divine truth, with regard to the 
immortality of the soul, had shot down from Heaven to 
lighten the doctrines of the Gymnosophist, — doctrines, which 
the Athenians, in the pride of their philosopl^ in their Stoa 
and Acndemus, feeling and groping for tW unknown God, 
caught at rejoicing. Who then inhabited these tracts? Who 
showed the way to the invader i He went boldly on, he need- 
ed no Quarter-Muster General, he crossed the Indus — the 
Hydaspes, in the face of the enemy, the Acesines, the 
Hydraotes, aud halted only on the Hypbasis. Who showed him 
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the way? Who showed the way to the English, the Dutch, 
and the Portuguese ? The lust of Empire, the lust of com- 
merce, the lust of propagandism. 

We know now, from the patient enquiry of one of our own 
countrymen, at what point of the Jheluin he crossed, and engaged 
with Porus, winning liis most Eastern victory on nearly the same 
site as the carnage-field of Chillianwala. By the same talented 
guide, we are led, step by step, to the fortress of Aornos. The 
ruins of Taxila, Nicoea, and Sangala, the country of the 
Cathmi, the tomb of Bucephalus, still baftle research, and the 
twelve towers that marked the limit of his progress, have long 
since perished. He himself was prepared to advance on the 
Ganges, and sailing down that stream, to conquer an India 
unknown to the Indians. He wished to anticipate the feat, 
which was to be performed by the English two thousand 
years afterwards, and by them alone, to descend the great 
river of India, and sail round Africa, returning by the ))illars 
of Hercules. But the MacodoMWi bow had been stretched too 
far, and his concpiering army *itinied on the banks of the 
Ilyphasis, not very far from the fortress of llmritsur, and 
the plains of Mean Meer, where it appears that mutiny is 
contagious and indigenous. 

The passages in Arrian, describing this crisis, are some of 
the most affecting in any history. Alexander’s trumpet-toned 
voice failed in rousing his exhausted countrymen: it was true, 
that they had coiujiiered the known world, that they were 
paid as princes, that their brows were entwined with laurels, hut 
before tliey became warriors, they were men : a burning love 
of home had seized tiiem. Many a Macedonian valley, with 
its accompaniments of homesteads and grey-heaid lutliers, 
many a Thessalian Daphne, or Glance, or Eurydice, wailing, 
waiting for them in vain, came hack to their fevered recollec- 
tions on the dusty plains of the Punjauh. Such vi.-ions have 
not perished with that army. Such memories Itill entrance 
and unman. Old Cuenus, in his memorahlo speech, which he 
spake for others, and not himself, (for his age precluded all 
hope of his again seeing Macedon,) expressed the feelings, not 
of his counlryu^ only, but of unwilling exiles in every age 
and clime. IW unconquered Alexander was conquered on 
the river Beas by the tears of his followers. 

But posterity has to mourn his decision, to heap reproaches, 
which will never reach those deaf ears, on those home-sick, 
those recreant soldiers. Had Alexander descended the 
Ganges, how many doubts would have been resolved ? Think 
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what a mighty change would have come over India, had those 
legions not halted on the Hyphasis, how the flood of Greek 
literature, then at its full, the dogmas of Aristotle, the philoso- 
j)hy of Plato, would have spread over the new kingdom ! 
A|)ollo and Crishna might thus have struggled for possession 
of temples of Ionic structure dedicated -to the attributes of 
both. Mars would have waged war on his rival Kartikeya, 
the deities residing on Mount Olympus and Mount Cailasa 
would have come into contention, while their worshippers were 
both at their highest era of mental cultivation. India ran a risk 
of being tainted with the Grecian, instead of the Arabian ele- 
ment. Oh! what mischief these mutinous soldiers did; the 
position which they lost, has only been in these days recovered : 
our nation has only now taken up the broken thread of the 
Alexandrian skein, both of victory and commerce. 

Wo have often been on Alexander’s track, and always with 
reverence— at Troy, the Granicus, and Smyrna, at Tyre, Jeru- 
salem, and that great city in Ap^pt, which he left as his lega- 
cy, and the only heir whicl^^is to survive him. And again 
on the hanks of tho Cophenes, the Hydaspes and the 
llyphasis. Wo have floated down the great Indus and its 
confluents from Taxila to Pattala, and seen those dreary banks 
towering above our boat, and heard the thunder of the dis- 
connected masses falling into tlie water, and marked the spot*^, 
where one after another tho five btreams are united together. 
We had Arrian in our hands, and thought of the groat Cap- 
tain, how he had fioated down so many years before, with 
eyes wistfully turned to the East, which was not for him, or 
Ills nation, to see : how his horses on the boats astonished the 
simple and wild inhabitants as niuoh, as our beardless faces and 
strange habits do the same people at this day : how the hanks 
glistened with tho detachments marching down on either side ; 
those hanks which have relapsed into silence again for centuries, 
or at least th# echo of the sounds has not penetrated to us, — 
how the news suddenly reached tho army that their young 
hero had perished^in a petty fortress of the Malli, and from an 
unknown hand ; how his all but lifeless body was brought hack 
to them, hut he was not to die with an unfin^md enterprise ; 
he recovered, and was shown to his troops^row the vessels 
floated onwards through the unhappy valley, to Sindomana, the 
kingdom of Musicamis, and further on, where the vast river 
pours itself by a hundred mouths into a then unknown sea. 

All these tilings had been narrated faithfully by the compa- 
nions of his way, hut so marvellous, so strange tiid they seem, 
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that ill the days of Augustus, when the cloud of obscurity had 
fallen on these countries, they began to be doubted : — tlie men- 
dacity of Greek historians was more tlian hinted at ; but in 
modern days, even up to the time that we are writing, the 
great route is traced out, and the integrity of the narrators 
placed beyond doubt. How different are the graphic chapters 
of Arrian, or even the highly coloured narrative of Quintus 
Curtius, to the mischievous rubbish contained in the Sisamdur^ 
iiana/iy setting at defiance history, geography, and cora- 
uion sense. While on the route we have tried in vain to bring 
back our minds to that state of material knowledge, which we 
could fancy as that of the time of Alexander : unluckily the 
notion of the world being round, and revolving in space, the 
shape of the Continents, were so dunned into us at school, that 
we could not forget what was beyond, and on both sides of the 
Indus: we could not for a moment believe that the Indus ffow- 
ing southward was identical with the Nile flowing northward : 
it was a happy age then, when men marched on right ulieud, 
careless of tlie Commissariat, anPregardless of the map. 

That the great enterprise succeeded — that it was not a myth 
like the conquests of Bacchus and Hercules, there can be no 
doubt. Nearclius conducted tlie fleet along the coast of Beluchis- 
tan, — coasts for all practical purposes little better known now than 
then, — into the Persian Gulph, while Alexander led the army 
through the sands of those inhospitable tracts, where they 
Bufl’ered incredible hardships. Nearchus having loft his fleet 
in safety, went alone to meet Alexander encanijied not far otf, 
who, fancying that the whole fleet had perished, when he saw 
the Admiral alone, wept aloud ; but his grief was turned into joy, 
when he heard the facts, and ho exclaimed, that the success of 
this voyage was more acceptable than the conquest of Asia. 

Vast dreams now passed through his mind, when ho returned 
to Mesopotamia, and to Babylon, which he proposed to make the 
capital of his kingdom — dreams of a world-embracing com- 
merce, of forging links of interest to connect nations with 
nations — India was to be conquered, fleets wore to be built on 
the Euphrates, cities beariiig^the name of Alexandria were to 
be erected in every part of Uie ivorld : He was re-organizing 
his army, reloi®ing the customs of his country, committing the 
fatal error of blending the Asiatic and European, which must 
end in the deterioration of both, when a marsh fever brouglit 
him to the grave at the age of thirty-two, and with his death 
civilization was thrown back iiffeen hundred years, I'he event 
took place in the same Babylon which Nebuchadnezzar had 
built-in which Daniel had interpreted the great dream, and 
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seen the still unreveaJed vision—in which Belteshazzar had 
trembled—which Cyrus and Darius had besieged — against wliich 
he, the king of Grecia, had stood up : where he had ruled 
with a great dominion, and done according to his will, and 
was now dying in the dower of his youtli, with his great 
schemes unaccomplished. He had been building a second tower 
of Babel— but by a new confusion, the nations were again scat- 
tered ; in his last hours he was carried across the river Euph- 
rates, where his army was ready, and his fleet awaiting the order 
to sail, and when lie died, his inheritance was not to his posterity. 
Within a few years, mother, wives, children, all perished by a 
violent death— the world, but just pacified, was thrown into 
new confusion, and the third kingdom had passed away. 

It must have been with feelings of wonder, and credulous 
awe, that Ptolemy Lagus, the companion and historian of 
Alexander, and the other surviving followers, spoke half a cen- 
tury later in their old age of the achievements of their young 
master : how they had stoojL on the Jaxartes, and floated 
down the Indus; — the loss w the contemporary journal of 
Ptolemy is irremediable : of what deep interest w'ould be such an 
account of the campaigns of Alexander as we have of the Ten 
Thousand t Perhaps for his glory he did not die too soon. If is 
sudden arrival and departure, the birth of none like, or approach- 
ing him since, has cast such a radiance, such a universality 
round his name, that the world can never see equalled. lie 
might have lived a long and inglorious reign, and seen the 
fabric raised by hirnsedf nudt auay : — he might have tarnished 
his reputation by the slaughter of more of liis friends, or the 
burning of more of his palaces. 

Ilis generals divided his kingdoms, and Greek was the lan- 
guage ill which law was given to Asia : and we find from con- 
temporary writers, that the same albocracy, so otfensive in 
India, flourished famously under the Ptolemies, the Antiochi,and 
the Seleiicidx*. Place and power were with the white-faced ; and 
the dusky Asiatic had notiiing but to bow — it might be a 
heavy Bamliaii, a Mercurial Athenian, a saddle-maker from 
Macedon, or a nsherman from one of the ports of the Ionian 
islands, but be was a Greek, and of course a rulp' of men^ only 
to be addressed by petition, only to be t^roached as a 
superior. Men, who in their paltry tenements at home, 
were jealous of liberty, railing against the Ephori in the 
Agora, and blustering to the Archons about the Demus, 
were suddenly converted into little Asiarebs, dealing 
with men’s rights by the gross, disposing of the lives and 
liberties of thousands. But the reaction soon took place ; one 
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by one the Eastern kingdoms dropped off: the last notice of 
India is derived from the embassy of Megastlienes to Patali- 
bothra, on the Ganges, and we read in Arrian of the rivers 
Keyn, and Soane, and the Gunduk, and the Cosee, but we hear 
no more of India for centuries : with the Romans the name 
passed into a proverb— of the Bactrian kingdom we had lost 
all trace, till the enterprise of travellers, and the skill of numis- 
inntists has lately disinterred their history from the Sthupas of 
the Buddhists, and supplied a long lost page. The Parthian 
kingdom soon sprung up, and Mesopotamia, as usual, became 
the debateable land between the lierco Arsacides and the 
expiring power of the Greeks. Babylon had perished ; the 
capital of Asia had again been built on the Tigris at vScleu- 
cla, and eventually the seat of power migrated to the neigh- 
bouring Ctesiphon. The time of the fourth kingdom had also 
arrived, and step by step the power of Rome was approaching, 
and the Parthian war commenced with the appearance of 
Sylla and Lucullus on the Euphrates. The East appears to 
have been then, as now, the era (Ha of the young warriors of 
the West, and the j)Ost most desired by the ambitious states- 
man. The memorable defeat of Crassus by the Partliians, 
took place in Mesopotamia: he crossed at Thapleus, and fol- 
lowed (he course of the Jiluphrates, on the banks of which, with 
his son, he perished in one of the greatest defeats ever experi- 
enced by the Romans ; and which rendered the name of Ihir- 
thians a very bug-bear on the Tiber, and their peculiar mode 
of fighting, lias, by tlie agency of Horace and Virgil, becoim* 
known to every scliool-boy in England, »Still,in spite of t)ie 
chocks received in Mesopotamia, the position occupied by 
the Romans un the lace of the world, lias never boon equalled 
since, but by the Anglo-Saxon race. We read of their generals, 
leading the same legions over the Enpljrate.s into Mesopotamia, 
over the Rhine into Gaul, or crossing Mount Hiemns into Da- 
cia ; so is it now : every shore of the world is watered by Anglo- 
Saxon blood, civilized by their arts; jieople of every colour an^ 
clothed with their cotton — by a stroke of the pen, regimenlrt 
and generals are transferred from the Ganges to the Istor, and 
the laurel tree planted in the Dekkan of India, has been known 
to blossom in the Peninsula of Spain, and bring forth its fruit 
in Belgium. 

lip to this period the history of one nation had been strangely 
connected with Mesopotamia, but it has now disajipeared— a 
troublesome, stiff-necked, singularly unsociable and remarkably 
disagreeable people, more insulated and exacting than the 
Hindus, and more fanatic than the Mahomedans : to their 

4 ' 1 
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chronicles we are indebted for much that would liave been 
otherwise lost. Their captivity in Kgypt brought miseries on 
that unhappy country, and has left us the earliest accounts 
of its social state— their prophets were continually denounciiif^ 
either their countrymen, or their neighbours, and from these very 
denunciations we have obtained some clue of the greatness (if 
Edom, Tyre, Nineveh, and Assyria, their wealth and tlieir com- 
merce. Thus we know the wealth of Tyre, who reached from the 
Cassiterrides to Taprobane, and of Babylon, who ruled the world . 
no such enterprise, no such power has been again known, till the 
coming in these last days of a people, who possess a city 
greater than Babylon, and a wider spread commerce than that 
of Tyre. We hnd this Hebrew nation every wh(^rc — and 
generally giving trouble : in the books of Tobit and Judith ^^e 
hear of them at Nineveh, in Daniel at Babylon : with Esther and 
Mordecai we stand in the golden hall of Artaxerxesat Ekbatana ; 
with Ezra we stand face to face with Cyrus, who was called and 
named for their special benefit long before — they went out and 
met Alexander as a guest, whom they had long expected ; even 
the great and fierce people, who were to annihilate their king- 
dom and nation, were written in their books, could they have read 
rightly. Nebuchadnezzar had destroyed, Cyrus and Darius res- 
tored, Alexander spared and respected, and Titus eventually 
razed to the ground, their city of Jerusalen). 8itmitcd in the 
midst of the known world, they came into contact with every 
nation that ruled in Mesopotamia ; their history was, and is, a 
key to the history of Asia, for they struggled with, fell bcfoiv', 
and have chronicled the four great IMonarchies : great neither 
in arras nor coinuierce, they saw other religions and institutions 
pass away, their wise men saw visions, and their old men dreamt 
dreams, and their jiropliets prophesied, but (mssaiulra-likc in 
vain — for the eyes of the people were darkened, ami they could 
not see, that tlie circle of prophecies, in which they wore enclos- 
ed, was fulfilling, and the hidden words which had bmm true 
with regard to others, would be true with regard to themschc'’ 
also. 

A few years after the fall of Judea, ^lesopotamia also fell 
completely before one of the greatest and best of the Boman 
Emperors. Trajan descended the Euphrates, crossing, where 
all bis predecessors bad crossed, and took Ctesipbon the capital, 
which the Arsacides bad built, in the neighbourhood of old 
Seleucia, from the materials of still older Babylon ; some re- 
mains of this city are extant to this day, and known as the Tax 
Kesra: under the next dynasty of the Sassamans, both the old 
names were superseded by the single word Madain, or the tw o 
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cities in wliieli the line of Nowshirvan hold their court. Underthe 
next dynasty Biij^dad became the capital, built, as usual, from the 
ruins of all its predecessors. Trajan, on his visit, sailed down to 
Bussora, and, seeing a ship ready to start forindia, he expressed 
his sorrow, that he was too old to attempt the journey, like the 
more fortunate Alexander, llis successor Adrian withdrew 
beyond the Euphrates, and surrendered Mesopotamia to the 
rei>ians. 

The city of Nisibis, half way betwixt Mesuh and Diarbekr, 
now became the frontier city of Rome in the East. War 
raged from time to time, and the declining discipline of Rome 
was unable to hold its own against the young power of the 
Persian, under such rulers as Sapor. The most momorablo 
event was the defeat and capture of the Emperor Valerian. 
jMo<lorn travellers have discovered among the rock sculptures, 
in the neighbourhood of Perscpolis, the mournful figures of the 
Homan, in his toga, and the well-known insignia, kneeling to 
the haughty Sassaniun, and tradition has it, that he and his 
fellow captives were employed in the sculpture : how timely 
wise were these Asiatic Monarchs, not to trust their great deeds 
to perishable jiapyrus, or chance historians ! In this spirit 
Darius llystaspos laughed at the learned labours of Ctesias, 
which were lost within a century, and wrote his history on the 
rocks of Risutur, stamped his name on his golden Darics, 
and his likeness on the figures of Perscpolis. 

For a while, a new power sjirung up at Palmyra betwixt the 
Romans and Persians ; and Mesopotamia, as usual, was the 
scene of the struggle : that- city and power passed away like 
the mirage of the desert, and but for the grove of stately 
columns, we should scarcely know that it had existed. In tlio 
mean time, the fourth kingdom was passing away also ; Romo 
had ceased to be the mistress of the world, and the stone, not 
made with hands, had been set in motion ; tho age of idolatry 
had passed away in the West: great Pan was dead; it was 
now a struggle between the fire-worshippers and tho Chris- 
tians, the oldest faith, and the youngest Revelation. On tho 
plains of Mesopotamia perished the last hones of the Heathen 
world, the last maintainor of tho exploded idea. Julian has been 
branded as an Apostate ; he was simply a Conservative, and an 
Anti-reformer, and has met unjust obloquy, as ho was clearly 
sincere, and simple-minded, and devout, which is more than 
can be said for that crowd of worldly-minded un-Cbristiau 
bishops who had gathered round Constantine. In the reaction 
of Julian the hand of God is more clearly seen: it was the 
last sigh of the world for the idols, wliich they had set up 
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not only on their altars, but in their hearts. Julian renieniljcr- 
ed the beautiful, the poetic religion, so entwined with the liis- 
tory of his country, the gods, whicli to his notion had given 
the Romans the Empire of the world, or had at least had tlio 
credit of so doing, which had raised such splendid fanes, and 
built up such structures of intellectual greatness. And all this 
was to give way to the cross, the emblem of the disgraceful 
punishment of a Syrian peasant: it was indeed a fall for 
Rome. What Julian felt, was felt by the philosopher Liba- 
nius, whose golden words, inculcating moderation in those 
critical times, were a lesson to future ages. The reaction 
was short, and the retrograde movenmnt fell with Julian, 
and, strange to say, on the |)lain of Mesopotamia, whi- 
ther ho had followed the steps of Alexander, and perished in 
conflict with the Persians, who thenceforward remained masteis 
of the field of battle of the world. Under the celebrated Noo- 
bhiryan the Persians crossed the Euphrates, and penetrated to 
Antioch, and under the dreadful Khosru, the whole of Syri;i 
and Palestine was overrun, and Christian Jerusalem, that luul 
sprung up again since Constantine, was once more sacked and des- 
troyed by nations from beyond the great river. The efforts of 
Heraclius revenged this insult, and once more carried the^hnuy 
of Rome to the Tigris, struggling for the Emj)ire of Asia over 
the ruins of Nineveh : it was the last struggle of the old faith ; 
for a new power, unheard of before, had drawn down lightning 
from heaven, and spread over the face of the East with irresis- 
tible force. 

While Noorshirvan the wise, the good, the just, still ruled 
in Madain, — so just that his name all over Asia is synonimous 
with justice; and so good, that the Mahomedan almost concedes 
to him paradise, though not one of the faithful,— Mahomet was 
born at Mecca. So degraded in its oriental phase had Christia- 
nity become, and indeed now is, that it fell little short of the 
old idolatry, except in its pitiless fanaticism, in which it far ex- 
ceeded it. The vain and empty disputes about the person of the 
Redeemer, which had dried up all Christian charity, and the wor- 
ship of the mortal sinning mother instead of the Divine and sin- 
less Son, had so entirely superseded the worship of the Divinity, 
that to many the effort of the followers of Mahomet appeared to 
U to restore the worship of the Creator: it was indeed the effort 
of natural common sense, periodically made to clear the mass 
of fable, and error, accumulated by ages : and in the East 
it developed itself in a worse error, and a more complete 
abandonment of Revelation ; in the West a few centuries later 
the same spirit gave birth to the Reformation, but men had 
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become wiser, and more cautious : they clung to Holy Writ, and 
that only, and thus escaped infidelity, when they would shake 
oft' idolatry. 

Christianity never had been established beyond the Tigris : 
the most eastern bishopric was that of Seleucia, which gradual- 
ly dwindled away under the fire-worshippers, and perished utter- 
ly under the Mahomedan. In this church had sprung to existence 
the Manichean heresy, a mischievous dilution of the doctrines of 
Zoroaster, and the only remnant of the great Chaldean church 
is that fragment nestled in the mountains of Chaldea and Kur- 
distan, incorrectly called T'lestorians, because they alone cling 
to the peculiar views of the Divine Essence, which caused 
Nestorius the loss of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. 
They deserve special notice, as the great missionaries of the 
far East in those days, a duty and glory, which has now fallen 
on the Anglo-Saxons. It is a matter of wonder and thoughtful 
consideration, how, while the Huns and Vandals, and Goths, 
who spread into Europe, became Christians, and adopted the 
civil and religious institutions of their enemies, no progress was 
ever made of a permanent nature beyond the Tigris : tlie un- 
timely rise to power of the Sassanian dynasty had paralysed 
th% efforts of tlie Homan people, tiie unconscious pioneers of 
civilization ami Christianity. 

With the Mahomedan dynasty of the Abbaside Kaliphs, 
]\Iesopotamia again became the central province of a fiourish- 
ing kingdom, as distinguished for arts as arms. Much of tlie 
learning of the ancient world was thus saved from destruction. 
At the time of Charlemagne, Haroon-al-Rasheed held his prince- 
ly court at Bagdad, and entered into friendly communications 
with the rising powers of Europe, then awaking from her 
Gothic slumber. The Arahlan Nhjhts have given a fantas- 
tic interest to the city on the Tigris, and an importance to the 
Monarch, which, compared to others, ho scnrcely deserved. 
The din of the Crusades scarcely reached beyond the bbi- 
phrates, but one of its most celebrated w’urriors sprung from 
the neighbouring Kurdistan, the courtly Salah-ud-deen, and it 
really appeared that the importance of Mesopotamia was 
gradually dying away, her latent ca])ital was falling into ruins, 
but no new one was being erected from the materials, the glory 
of Chaldea had at length departed. She had out-lived Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, and Byzantium, but she was at length to cease 
to be the centre of an Empire. 

It was at this time, that the countries beyond the Ox us, and 
to the east of the Caspian, begun to produce their terrific 
births of men, men in their natural strength and independence, 
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produced somehow like locusts, and coining in long and end- 
less lines like the crane and the swallow. Always fresh, and 
strong, and irresistible, strong in sinews, strong in character, 
and strong in fight, as if Providence had placed among these 
Nomad tribes the fountain of manly virtues to renovate and 
repair, from time to time, the enfeebled energies of degene- 
rate settlers. Down they came, tribe after tribe, at stated 
intervals, spreading, not only over Mesopotamia and Persia 
to the west, but over India and China to the east, thus bring- 
ing tliose distant countries into connection, linking them to- 
gether by the same band of servitude. The first were the cele- 
brated Mahmoud of Ghiiznee, and the Seljukian dynasty ; Bag- 
dad was taken, but the province of Irak, as it was then, and is 
still called, became but a portion of the kingdom of Ariana, or 
Khorassan. Genghiz Khan aimed at and achieved a universality 
of Kmpire never reached since the time of Alexander, and he 
repaid with interest the cruelties of the latter Monarch during 
his Transox iau campaign. Upon his death, at the age of 
seventy-two, his dominions w'cre divided, and new kingdoms 
were springing up, when another wave of Tartar conquest, 
headed by the terrible Timour, swept over 4 Asia, leaving 
no trace of former landmarks. As usual the people of 1^- 
sopotamia came in for their share of sulloring, and a heap of 
ninety-thousand heads was made at the gales of Bagdad, 
us a warning to the inliabitants, of the mistake which tlicy had 
made in jireferring the dominion of Cairo to that of Samar- 
kand. Such is the hopeless lot of the residents of a country, 
which local features have made the higliway of nations. Any 
wall which might have separated India from the Western Asia, 
was now broken down, the name of Timour is as well 
known at Ephesus and Smyrna on the Archipelago, as at Delhi 
on the Jumna: both Eastern and Western Asia must have 
shouted, when they heard of the deaths of Timour and Nadir: 
backwards and forwards moved the terrible Tartar scourge, 
and bis descendants still fill the puppet Musnud of the great 
Mogul, while those of Bajazet, his defeated and encaged rival, 
are supported by the same strong, though foreign arm, on the 
slippery throne of Constantinople, 

Under the sceptre of this Monarch Mesopotamia still exists, 
a shadow of its former self. The range of mountains to 
the east of the Tigris appears to have become the natural 
boundary of the second Byzantine Empire ; compliments have 
from time to time been exchanged between the Persian and 
Turkish rulers, who represent the rival sects of the Maho- 
medan creed, in the way of inroads, invasions, and boundary dis- 
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putes, but 110 permanent impression appears to have been made 
by the greatest of the Turkish Sultans beyond the Zagros and 
Laristan ranges, which are, in fact, a spur of Mount Taurus 
running southward to the ocean. The possession of Meso- 
potamia has always been much coveted by the Persians, as 
affording access to Kurbila, which to them is more tlian Mecca, 
and is situated near the ruins of the great ]3al)ylon. But in 
later days the energy and power of both nations appears to 
have died away ; since tiie commencement of tins century, 
every Mahomedan power in the world appears to have sunk 
into exhaustion ; the days of their political power, if not of their 
religion, are numbered. 

In the meantime, a power, more barbarous than that of 
Timour, more ambitious than that of Alexander, has been 
slowly creeping round both sides of the Black Sea, over the 
Caucasus, on one side to the river Araxcs, to the Danube 
on the other, but not yet over the Balkan. The Caspian 
has been siezed from the Persians, and already a little 
tongue of land at the south shore of that sea has been 
appropriated, which may some day be a great starting point, for 
to it there is 'filter carriage all the way from Moscow. Mount 
A?arat is the point of junction of the three Kmpiros, a pivot 
round which Russia intended to revolve : the map-makers can- 
not be quick enough to note her progress, for some of the 
newest maps place her Persian frontier on tho Cur, a river 
long since left behind. Even now the great Russian bear is 
grinning at the gate of Paradise, and meditating a spring upon 
those mountain ranges, amidst wliich the ark of the Patriarch 
rested. The land-murk from Asterabad to Herat is conij)ara- 
tively a short one, and in the event of Per.sia losing her it>- 
dependence, we might have Russian fleets appearing in the 
Persian Gulpb. It is not therefore too soon, that the mask 
has been dropped, and tho contest has commenced. In tho 
narrow kingdoms of Austria and Russia, the disj)ute may lie 
limited to a few paltry towns, but the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Muscovite have clashing interests widely soparatcMl : in every 
part of the northern hemisphere the laml-lion impinges on 
the sea-lion : we have our boundary lino to preserve in North 
America, our relations to maintain at (he 'rnrkish arnl l^ersian 
capitals, and till lately our rival diplomatists on the Dxns and 
the llelmund. The secret treaty at Tilsit, which laent.-Col. 
Chesney gives in these volumes, shows what was proposed fifty 
years ago by .Alexander and Napoleon, and how Asterabad was 
the basis of their operations. 

But a cloud has fallen upon Mesopotamia. Lieut. -Col. 
Chesney with his steamers, Mr. Liiyard with his excavations. 
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Col. Hawlinson with his inscriptions, the missionaries witli their 
zeal, have failed to raise it : the desert and the Nomad Arab, 
still press up to the very walls of Ihigdad : there are no regu- 
lar communications kept up : no steamer at fixed periods 
puffs into the harbour of Bussora : letters from the city of the 
Kaliphs to India are sent by a swift camel, starting at uncer- 
tain hours to evade pursuit, to Damascus ; thence conveyed 
by any chance traveller to Beyrout and Alexandria, where 
they join the despatches from England. And even the roads of 
commerce, which had remained permanent for centuries, have 
been finally abandoned. From the days of Cyrus to the days of 
Timour, certain beaten tracks had been laid down, which must 
be followed, for mountains must be pierced through at certain 
defiles, and rivers spanned at certain ferries : war interrupted 
the passage for a time, but the stream soon returned to its natu- 
ral outlet : the conqueror soon found it to be his interest to 
let the caravans cross the rivers, and to keep open the roads 
for his armies. The Euphrates has been crossed at Thapsacus, 
and the Tigris at Mosul, in all ages: there has been a rage 
implanted in the breast of man to transport goods, whitdi is 
88 strong now in the men of Manchester, a#it was in the 
Kafilali of Ishmaolites, who bought Joseph out of the well, the 
earliest notice of trade being the purchase of a slave. • But, as 
the knowledge of the face of the earth increased, the dream id" 
Alexander was realised, and the circumnavigation of the Capo 
was a death-blow to tho commerce of Mesopotamia, and, when 
the time came, that the long route was again to bo abandoned, 
fickle commerce did not return to its old channel, and it is over 
Egypt, and not Mesopotamia, that England stretches her 
arm to grasp her conquered India; with us therefore rests 
somewhat of the blame for tho blight which has fallen on the 
plains of Shinar, which are now unproductive, though a.s capa- 
ble of develoj)nient as the valleys of the Ganges and tlie 
Indus. The same fate may be ours also, ns we cannot boast 
of being the first leaders of the camels, or layers down of iluJ 
keel, wo are bnt following a track, beaten by the Chaldean and 
Fhamician : it is no new invention: our band is strong enough 
to grasp both the sword and the shuttle, but, if time is just, 
some day the dying-vats and looms of Manchester will be ns 
silent as those of Tyre, the mouth of the Thames as choked 
as that of the Euphrates, and modern Babylon the residence 
of owls and satyrs. 

The system of Government introduced in the whole of the 
Turkish dominions is supposed to extend to the Pashalich of 
Bagdad, but where the executive is so weak, as to be unable to 
control tho actual residents of the district, the nature of that 
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Government may be imagined. No European power would 
tolerate such astate of things, and if order could not be reslored, 
and the power of tlie law maintained, the country would be 
abandoned. Such is not the Asiatic system. India was never 
60 thoroughly in hand under any native Govern mont, as it is 
now : there were always tracts, in which the Justice’s warrant 
would not run. With the change of rulers in Alesopotamia, 
no actual change of the system takes place : certainly not for 
the better. The Satrap ot Darius is but the elder brother of the 
Pasha, and the Pegler Beg of modern days; the people always 
oppressed, the nobles always licentious : all the paraphernalia 
of power, and all the misery of systematic depression of the 
lower classes, varied by an occasional irruption of a northern 
barbarian, or the rebellion of a local chief, the result of which 
would be, that .several thousand bodies that would oVdinarily 
have gone through the regular routine of starving and beating, 
are Middenly decapitated, and thrown into the Tigris, or driven 
oil’ to a foreign market. It is difiicult to say whether the 
world has I’eally irnprove<l ; at any rate, the page of the history 
of this country ie written in characters of blood, enlivened by 
sparkling incidentsof treacbery, or rendered interesting by moro 
intense iminorality, or more atrocious crime : in the long train 
of so called great men, wlio played tlieir part here, there are 
bill one or two brilliant Heathens, whose eburacter.s, appearing 
at intervals, reconcile us to mortality. 

In Lieut. Col. •Clie>^ney’s book we find that the names of the- 
early bhiropean travellers, who penetrated across tho Knpbrates, 
are duly chronicled : Marco Paolo, the Voneliun, was really tlie 
Herodotus of modern times, and the result of bis travels, pub- 
lished at that time, had a great influence on Columbus ; Ibn 
Batuta, a Mahomedan of Barbary, as far back as 1.324, made 
a most extraordinary voyage , and left bis journals to pos- 
terity, which have lately been translated by Dr. Lee. Ho ap- 
pears to have ingratiated himself with the powers that rule, 
wherever ho went, and actually filled tho oflico of judge of tho 
city of Delhi, lie had another peculiarity, for wherever 
he went, willj theliberty of the good Mahomedan he entered into 
matrimonial alliances, and on leaving the country, gener- 
ously presented his divorced wives with the children which 
tliey had born to him. He appears to have filled flie office 
of judge al.>»o in the Maldivo Islands, and to have married 
four wives there also, whom he divorced, when he resigned his 
civil function.s, and proceeded onwards. What a confusion of 
races such a peripatetic must have caused ! He certainly w'as 
the most remarkable, as the most extensive, of all travellers. 
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Later than him considerably, an amiable and accomplished 
Italian visited Bagdad, Pietro della Valle ; and his letters 
are still charming. He also married, but at legitimate intervals, 
two ladies of the country, and left descendants at Rome. Before 
the close of the century, it was a feat to visit Mesopotamia, of 
which travellers spoke boastingly afterwards, but though the 
danger of coming to an untimely end is as great as ever, all cre- 
dit for the risk is gone : the country is thoroughly well known, 
and Colonel Chesney will be entitled to the title of the most 
pains-taking, as well as the last of real travellers, for his book 
has left us very little more to require, 

We have already noticed the labours of Layard and Rawlin- 
son ; but so notorious are they, that they scarcely need it. 
Another servant of the East India Company has lately explor- 
ed a virgin field in the neighbourhood of Mesopolamia, and 
brought clearly to light the remnant of the old Chaldean 
Church, who, nestled in the mountainous defiles of the Tyaree, 
are miscalled Nestorians. The Rev. M. Badgeer twice visited 
these people, and his two volumes show how earnest he was on 
the subject : they are not the only representatives of Christen- 
dom, for the remnants of the Syrian Church, known as the 
Jacobites, are scattered in the tracts between the l^hiphrates 
and Tigris. Both are sadly depressed and degraded, and the 
first sight of their rites and their j)ractices is startling. Euro- 
pean Christians are accustomed to see their faith under very 
favourable externals, surrounded by all that art, wealth and 
learning can give. The well beneficed Minister wonders 
how people could possibly have burnt incense in censers 
to creeping things and abominable beasts, how they could 
have wept for Tliammiiz, or worshipped the sun with 
their faces turned to the East. The Baptist in his snug 
conventicle, when ready to step down swathed with Haimel into 
the tank of warm water, shudders at the idea of his fore- 
fathers having burnt sacrifices under every green tree. INow 
all these things depend upon the degradation of the worsl)ipj>er, 
and his means of knowing better ; those only who have con- 
versed with the Ministers of the degraded Churches, and taken 
the measure of their intellectual capacity, can form an idea of 
the position of the fiock,who through that most imperfect clmunel 
can derive tlieir only supply of religious truth. Christianity 
in Syria and Mesopotamia is little better than idolatry : the 
idols w’orsbipped are as shapeless and hideous — the prayers, 
and prostrations ns soulless — and who shall say, whether the 
benefit is not as fruitless. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Major James Abbottj in lluzara. 

It is contrary to all rules of Reviews to admit replies to Articles, 
but as we have departed from the standing practice, by publishing 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s Paper on Sir Charles Napicr’.s Posthumous 
Volume, and as Major Abbott considers that he and Sir Charles have 
not had fair play in our pages, and as any contribution to the iustory 
of an eventful period, by so eloquent a writer as Major Abbott, must 
prove interesting ; we once more break cur rule, by publishing a 
letter from him, grapliically depicting his own position in Huzara, 
during the Punjab insurrection. 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Review. 

In 4hc R(*view of Sir Charles Napier’s Postlmmous Works, which 
forms pait of your \oluine for March last, the Reviewer, writing 
in his own name, has these words : — 

“ Sir Cliarles Napier has recorded that Major Abbott held Iluza- 
‘ ra in perfect subjection during the war, and without any troops, 
‘ This is like most of Sir Charlc.s’ a.sscrti(His, wliolly incoircet ; the 
‘ fact being, that nearly the whole of lluzara was in the cncmy’.s 
‘ hand.s ” 

After this passage, fidlows praise from lips which I honor. But 
praisi’ that must be received with caution, as the ))artial tribute of 
iVicnd.ship 

It is because the words above quoted arc unjust to Sir Charles 
Napier, and because tl»ey give an altogether erroneous impression of 
my po.'^ition in lluzara, that I trouble you with these observations. 
The voice of the Reviewer in <jueBtion will be a potent authority in 
the after hi.stories of this period ; and any error in his statenmnt ho 
will thank me for .setting right. 

When Moolraj accompli-'hcd the murder of our OHicers at Multan, 
I was the Briti.sh Superintendent, Sirdar Chuttur Singh was tho 
Sikli Governor of lluzara 

When, by the murder of Col. Canava, Chuttur Singh had left no 
doubt of his purpose of rebellion, he hud at his command six regi- 
ments of legular infantry, twelve guns, seventy zumbooras, and about 
five hundr(?d hor.se, with thirty forts and cattles, each garrisoned, 
provi.sioncd and furni.shed for a siege of six months. 

I had 200 armed peasants, twenty Tour sappers, and about 15,000 
Rupees in treasure. No guns, no zumbooras, no cavalry, no bayonets, 
to support me in my approaching contest. 

But the hearts of the people were .with me. I ordered tliem to 
rise ; and, in about a fortnight, of all lluzara, so lately subject to 
Chuttur Singh, comprising an area, including irregularities of surface 
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of about 4,948 square miles, and commanded by his thirty forts and 
castles, there remained to him only five forts and two isolated circle ? 
of level plain ; one in Pukli, one at Hurkishengurh, extending just 
80 far as the fire of his guns could reach. 

Of the two forces occupying these circumscribed areas, that in 
Pukli was held in a state of close siege for six weeks, by my Assis. 
tant, Lieut, Daniel Robinson, of Engineers ; and would have been 
destroyed, had it attempted to quit the strong position it had taken 
up. It was in the greatest extremity, when Chuttur Singh brought 
his whole force to its relief, and the treachery of some of my appa- 
rent partisans, and the cowardice of others, opened the path before 
him. 

Of the five forts left to Chuttur Singh, Mansera and Nowa 
Shihr were evacuated as his force retreated from Huzara, six weeks 
after the commencement of his rebellion. Simulkund was closely 
blockaded by mo for two months, when the garrison evacuated it, 
covered by Chuttur Singh’s whole force, who, however, were nut 
siiflered to efiect this purpose without considerable loss, in a skirmish 
lasting the whole day. 

At the end of two months, the Sikh authority in Iluzara was con- 
fined to tlic delenccs of Port Hurkishengurh, and to the glacis 
around it. 

Such continued the state of things for several months, and until a 
few days previous to the battle of Goojrat ; when the more powerful 
chieftains of Lower Huzara losing heart, deserted to Dost Mahom- 
med Klian, (whoso army, 12,000 strong, were camped in sight) and 
invited his son with two regiments of infantry, four guns, and about 
3,500 horse into Huzara. 

As I had only 1 40 horse, no efficient guns, no drilled infantry, 
no bayonets, I could not meet this force in the open plain. As the 
chiefs of Lower Iluzara were in the enemy’s camp, and as the enemy, 
by sweeping around the advance<l and isolated post I had hitherto 
occupied, threatened to cut olf my communication with Cashmere, 
from whence iny treasure was derived ; I had no choice but to fall 
back upon tlie centre of my district. And thus the Duranis, for 
about eight days, were masters of the open plain about Hurkishen- 
gurh, an area of about ninety square miles ; not, however, ventuiing 
beyond it. 'I'he news of tl»e victory at Gujrat dispersed them in 
llio most childish panic, and the fort Hurkishengurh surrendered 
to mo. 

This strong little fort, standing in the open plain, I could not at 
any time have invested, without devastating the plain around it, and 
thus bringing upon the people of Huzara certain misery, for the sake 
of a very uncertain result. 

For the Du rani army, strong in cavalry, could at any time sweep 
the plain around this fort, and I was so crippled in means, as seldom 
to have even gunpowder for mere than two hours* action. 

My armed peasants, however, collected revenue almost to the 
muzzles of the guns of this fort, and when the garrison, 1,000 strong, 
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be able wh^bcr Sir Charles Napier 

the reader will be au f. ® , . t i i^j Huzara ia complete 

has greatly exaggerated m } g garrison, pnsonera to their 

of Huzara was sutyect plains of Cbilianwala 
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M of my country’sTortbies, with one more noble name. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 

J. Abbott. 


Ithapoor, Auguit 5 , 1854 . 
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All this may be very true, and we doubt not that what Major 
Abbott narrates, of hii own personal knowledge^ is strictly so, and 
yet the portion of Sir Henry Lawrence’s statement that regards him 
and Sir Charles Napier, may be equally correct. We make thus 
much reservation, for it is clear from the above letter, that almost 
the whole of Hnzara was not in the enemy’s hands as in the hur- 
ry of writing a paper he had no opportunity of revising. Sir Henry 
Lawrence asserted ; but it is equally certain, on Major Abbott’s own 
shewing, that Hnzara was not held by him “ in perfect subjection 
during the war,” which is the question at issue. Major Abbott’s 
letter, therefore, leaves the question, as regards himself, much where 
he found it. He did his duty nobly, but he did not hold, and could 
not possibly have held, all Huzara during the insurrection. 

Miyor Abbott promises to give to the world a full account of 
the transactions in which he bore so distinguished a part, and 
we, with many others, probably including Sir Henry Lawrence, 
will welcome a volume on Huzara, from Major Abbott’s pen. 

With the double purpose of showing what Sir Henry Lawrence did 
say, and what he omitted to say, we republish his remarks in full : — 

“ Sir Charles Napier has recorded that Major Abbott held Huzara 

* in perfect subjection ‘during the war, and without any troops.’ 
‘ This is, like most of Sir Charles’ assertions, wholly incorrect j the 
‘ fact being, that almost the whole of Huzara was in the enemy’s 

* hands. Abbott is, however, a most gallant and scientific soldier. 
‘ Had he not been a good man, and had he not won the affections of 

* the people, he could not have stood his ground at all. His credit 
‘ is not in having performed impossibilities, but, in having, as an 

* isolated European, without guns, powder or money, maintained his 
‘ position throughout the war, in the midst of a race of fanatical 
‘ Mahommedans, against Dost Mahommed, as well as the Sikhs.” 

Perhaps, had the above paragraph given, in full, all that Sir 
Charles Napier said, nt page 414 of his book, of Major Abbott, the 
latter would have perceived, that Sir Henry Lawrence’s intention was 
not to insinuate any short-comings on his part, but to offer another 
proof of the inaccuracy of the Commander-in-C'hief, who, with full op- 
portunities of hearing the truth, was publishing to the world that all 
politicals in the Punjab, except one, had failed to acquire the confi- 
dence of the people, and therefore re<iuired to be bolstered up by 
battalions. 

In his text at page 414, Sir Charles Napier says, “I have seen 
‘ Major Abbott, who is in civil charge of the Huzara country, and he 
‘ is decidedly against any additional troops, whether regular or ir- 
‘ regular, being sent into his district.” And in a note adds, “ Miyor 

* Abbott held tliis whole district in perfect subjection during the war, 
‘ and without any troops. He won the confidence of the people, and 

* they stood by him 1” 

This last line, with its note of exclamation, Sir Henry Lawrence 
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failed to quote. Taken with the context, it speaks volumes It tells 
that Edwardes, who fought and won two battles at the head of bands 
cf “ the people*' had not their confidence, — that Nicholson, who for 
months swept the Sind-Sagur Doab, in the face of two hostile 
armies,— that Taylor, who cleared Derajnt of Afighans, as well oa 
of Sikhs, both of them without other soldiers, than the untrained 
peasants of the soil, had 7iot the confidence of the people, Sir Hen- 
ry Lawrence might have pointed to those officers, also to Colonel 
George Lawrence, who, by personal influence, and by his hold on 
the people, and on the very Sikh soldiers, restrained the latter for 
six months, after mutiny was among them. He might have quoted 
the still more notable fact, of the people, that is one tribe, raising 
the British banner, and, unaccompanied by a single British Officer, 
or soldier, ejecting the Seikli faction from Dera Ghazi Khan. He 
could further have shown that such was the state of security in the 
country, which Sir Charles Najiicr asserted had risen against its 
oppressors, that, from first to last of the war, single officers and 
trains of Commissariat waggons and camels, slightly guarded, and 
often altogether unattended, traversed in perfect safety the lengtli 
and breadth of the 8ikh country east of the Chenab. Surely, with 
such facts to bear out his opinions, Sir Henry Lawrence w as moder- 
ate in simply denying undue credit to one officer, at the expense 
<>f all others who had been enqdoyed under him in the Punjab, 
during the years 1846 and 1847. 

Like many other passages in Sir Charles Napier’s book, an essay 
might be written in disproof of tlie possibility of a people* enabling 
tln^ir loaders continuously, during a war of nearly twelve months, 
to hold their district “ in pei feet subjection.” All history proves 
the contrary. The Duke of Wellington, the very Napiers them- 
selves, have recorded the fact, that a mob is helpless against disci- 
plined troops. Mqjor Abbott's levies were no exceptions t holding 
as strong a country as any in tlic world, they could jiot pre- 
vent two Sikh Regiments, in Puklec, joining Chutter Singh’s 
main body in the plain of Iluzara. The loss said about the battle 
the better. Whether it was treachery, or whether it was cowardice, 
the levies, holding a strong pass, deserted their Officers, and 
lied before tliey were hurt, before the Sikhs were within matchlock 
range. Surely, this fact, with the other now related by Major Ab- 
bott, that the Sikhs were able to withdraw their garrison from the 
top of Gundgurh, (a mountain from time immemorial against them, 
where they had met many bloody defeats, and where Abbott’s 
staunchest partisans resided,) proves that the people could not 
bold the country in opposition to the Sikhs. 

♦ Sir Charles could not have understood the force of the terms he was wtinif. 
fighting people and the working people, especially in Uuzara, are perfectly 
different The very protection given to the latter often obtains, not the confidence, 
but the ill will of the former. ^bott luul the slny ui af good fortune 

to attach both classes, 
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It might further be urged, that the same military means, and abi- 
lity, that enabled Chutter Singh to bring off his detachment and 
garrison, and to withdraw out-posts, that, defending nothing, might 
any day be over-powered or starved out, would have enabled hira, 
from Rawul Pindee, the Indus or Peshawar, at one or other of which 
his head quarters remained during the war, to work his will in the 
plains of Huzara and Rawul Pindee. Or Dost Mahomed might at 
any time, with the 12,000 men Major Abbott assigns him, from liis 
even nearer positions, have done what Major Abbott describes his 
having done for “about eight days,” previous to the battle of Gujrat. 

Sir Charles Napier talked and wrote a great deal about the affec- 
tions of the people, and of how he could and would have managed 
the Punjttub border : until he made the Scinde frontier over to 
M^or Jacob, he had little to boast of in his arrangements in that far 
more manageable quarter. His assertions of the non-necessity of 
troops, of 15,000 being sufficient for the whole Punjaub, was very 
fanciful. To imagine that any where in India, in plains, or hills, the 
people would pay a Rupee without feeling certain that bayonets were 
within bail, is somewhat Quixotic. Moderation, mercy, and benevo- 
lence, are all most proper, they are excellent auxiliaries, they will do 
the work admirably when the main body is within reach, but unsup- 
ported, would be as useless as are the Bengal Police in a row. 

Though Major Abbott had a real knowledge of the people, hs 
seems to have fallen somewhat into Sir Charles Napier’s error 
regarding Huzara, or not always to have remembered his own and 
their peculiar circumstances. He had been the means of conferring 
immense favors on the district. He had been sent ns a messenger 
of mercy, to rescue a proud and a long persecuted race from tyranny. 
He carried out his orders admirably, and attaclied the large mtyority 
of the chiefs and people to himself. But in Huznra, ns elsewhere, 
long oppression had begotten treachery, treason and violence. Thus 
many still remained in the land, who loved not the tranquillity that 
had been brought about. Some of these, from the first, were with 
the enemy, others remained to fetter Abbott’s hands. With some 
again the remembrance of kindness had already passed away : they 
could not appreciate it. They hungered only for the spoliation 
Abbott prevented. He tells us, too, that he “ was so crippled in means 

* as seldom to have even gunpowder for more than two hours’ 

* action ; furtlicr, that his communications were threatened with 

* Cashmere, from whence ray treasure was derived.” He might have 
added, that his arms were somewhat worse than those Sir Charles 
Napier facetiously designated as a bit of a barrel, a bit of a lock, Ac. 
These arc surely reason.s enough why Major Abbott could not have 
held Huzara in perfect subjection during the war. 

According to our information, the Sikbf held the cultivated plain, 
and the British partisans held the mountains ; neither party proba- 
bly ooUectiog much revenue. The Sikhs helped themselves to what 
they could get, and Abbott’s friends got some compensation for loss 
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of crops in the monthly pay they received from him. We are how- 
ever open to conviction, and will be glad to acknowledge our error, 
when we see in the promised book, detailed statements, shewing what 
treasure was received from Cashmere and elsewhere, and what collec- 
tions were made in Huzara during the year of insurrection. We 
shall also require the other indications “ of perfect subjection” in 
communications kept up, &c., kc. 

We do not altogether understand the allusions Major Abbott 
makes to a powerful party, headed by a high functionary having an 
interest in taking a particular view of tlie nature and origin of the 
late struggle in the Punjab. But again we say we shall be glad to 
hear all Major Abbott has to say. Magna est veritas et prevalehit. 
We are still more at a loss to understand how Major Abbott's 
partial or entire possession of Huzara prevented the Sikhs making 
the strong country of Rawul Pindee the scat of the war ; or how, 
if defeated in the latter tract, they were to be at the mercy of the 
»Huzarahs, more than they were after the rout nt Gujrat. The 
fact is, the further they had to fly, after the first rally, the more 
would have been their disorganization. At Jelum they wore in 
better case to fight than at Rawul Pindee. Panic-stricken as they 
were, we never heard that Abbott’s or any other levies detained them, 
for an hour, even at the formidable Margulla Pass, Had Major Abbott 
seen the Sikhs retreat from Gqjrat, or had he witnessed the dauntless 
bearing with which their French Brigade at Sobraon, long after 
the British troops were in possession of the works, and of the# 
banks of the river, effected their r 'treat, passing literally through 
our troops, and receiving the fire of whole regiments on their 
flanks, as they steadily, with ranks closed up, moved down to the 
deep and rapid ford, already covered with their comrades’ corpses, 
he would not have supposed that, while a single regiment held 
together, they would have been at tlie mercy of any hill-men, especi- 
ally of tribes miles and miles off their line of retreat. 

A simpler reason than that assigned by Major Abbott, for Shore 
Singh and Chatter Singh preferring the Jetchnab to the Scinde* 
Sagur Doab was, that there they could better recruit and find sup- 
plies. At Chileeanwala the Sikh army were nearly starved, at Rawul 
Pindee, or in the Huzara, they would have been entirely so 

If they erred in meeting us in the open plain, their tactics 
would not have been improved, by removing the war from the neigh- 
bourhood of a Rajput and Jaut population, toaMahomedan country ; 
especially as to the last hour the Sikhs had no strong reasons l^or 
knowing which side Dost Mahomed might take ; common sense, and 
his own interests, were against the line he did take. 

One word more. Mjyor Abbott’s letter seems to imply that Major 
Nicholson also requires defence against Sir Henry Lawrence. The 
following are the terms in which that officer was mentioned : 

“ M^jor John Nichohon, at the h^ad of loose bands of militia, 
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* was the terror of the Sikhs in tlie Soindo Sa^^ur and Rechnah 
‘ Doabs, His hundreds were good against Chutter Singh’s thou- 
‘ sands. At Ghuzni, and during both the Sikh campaigns, as 
‘ more recently in the hills above Bunnu, he has shown himself to 

* be of the stuflf that, not only soldiers, but great Generals are made 
‘ of. If Nicholson live, and prove not one of the very best com- 
' manders of Ins day, 1 am greatly mistaken.” 

M^or Abbott’s full length picture can hardly depict Major 
Nicholson in more favorable colours, as a soldier, than does the above 
brief sketch. He may, however, tell of the more glorious laurels his 
friend has since won. How his name is respected, as well as feared, 
throughout Bunnu, Dera Ishmael Khan, and their borders. How, 
like M^or Edwardes, he has afforded another proof, that an excellent 
soldier may be an excellent Civil Administrator. 

We have thus shewn that neither Major Abbott nor Major Nichol- 
son has any cause of quarrel with any thing that has appeared in 
these pages. Nevertheless, we repent that we shall welcome the« 
promised volume. Huzara is a worthy theme, and has scarcely had 
its fair share of public notice. Major Abbott may not be an 

Oberlin,” nor did his terms of service, or his opportunities admit 
of his opening out the resources, and civilizing the people of Huzara, 
as sixty years of continued incumbency enabled the unrivalled 
pastor of the Bun do la Boclie to do for that mild valley ; but he 1ms 
the honor, a very proud one, of fur six years having been the 
#patriarch in peace, and the leader in war, of as troublesome a 
people as any in India, of having won and retained their affections, 
and of having left the district, more attached to British rule than 
any other in the Punjab, n(»t excepting even Khangra. 

He has found a worthy successor in Captain Bucher, a man after 
bis own heart ; and when the latter shall have intersected the 
valleys with roads, the dreaded dell of Khngan will no longer be a 
terra in cogniia ; and we may hope that Jelmndad Khan’s country, 
even up to the Black Mountain, may be brought within the pale of 
eiviUiation. 


Christ our Life ; in its Origin, Law and End By Josqih 
Angus, D. D., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. Lon- 
don, 1853. 

The Essay before us, originated in the public application of 
a gentleman connected with the public service of the East India 
Company, for an Essay on the Life of Christ, ’ adapted to Mis- 
sionary purposes, and suitable for translation into the Vernacular 
languages of India 
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There is a reported saying of the great Macaulay, that Prize 
Cattle are only fit for candles, and Prize Essays to light them. This 
saying may not be universally true, but we are prepared to admit 
its truthfulness in reference to all Prize Essays, written in England, 
towards the conversion of Hindus. It may be laid down as an 
axiom, that no man, however learned and gifted, can eftectually 
write an Essay of this description, unless he has resided in India, 
conversed with the natives on religious subjects, and is, to some extent, 
acquainted with the vernacular languages of India. Different nations, 
speaking various languages, have different modes of communicating 
and apprehending religious truths. To prove this, we have only to 
refer to the symbols of Egypt, and Assyria, and tlie writings of the 
prophet Ezekiel. Every Missionary well knows, by painful ex* 
perience, the extreme difficulty of making religious truth, and that 
entirely new, intelligible even to the most learned pandits. 

It appears to us, that the best, — ’he very best, Life of Christ, is 
•that written by the Evangelists. If we take for granted, that they 
wrote under the guidance of inspiration, we must also take for grant* 
ed, that infinite wisdom has employed both the mode and the style best 
adapted to realize the end of their composition. There is about the 
Gospels an orientalism of stylo, and great truths are delivered and 
clothed in beautiful and parabolic garb. Hence their beautiful 
adaptation to the people of India. 

The Essay before, us, is divided into two sections, respectively termed 
the Introduction, and the Life of Christ. In the former, wo have * 
a brief account of the origin and tl.'i progress of idolatry, with its 
moral results, Tlie latter contains the Life of Cltrist, according to 
the most approved method yf harmonists. Looking at the Essay 
simply as a literary and theological composition, we tliink neither 
better nor worse of it than of hundreds of others, scattered through 
the religious world ; and it may prove a very estimable book in the 
hands of students and intelligent Christians. Our business is not 
with the book, from that point of view ; but to determine whether 
or not it is adapted to answer the purpose of translation and circula* 
tion among the natives of this country. 

We are painfully compelled to acknowledge our conviction that, 
in this respect, the Essay will prove a failure; and these aro our 
reasons. Books written by Europeans, ignorant of the languages of 
the East, abound in phraseologies, figures of speech, indistinct allu- 
sions, and quotations, which a Hindu cannot understand. We have 
seen figures of speech cast in a European mould, introduced into 
religious tracts, which no native can understand. Again, theological 
writers in Europe are so much in the habit of addressing intelligent 
Christians, that they fail into the habit of addressing Hindus in the 
same style, taking for granted that they understand what they do not, 
and cannot. 

We shall bring before our readers ^ome phrases taken at random 
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from the book, and which the translator must either modify or omit 
altogether, to make the Essay of any practical use. 

“ Let the reader look at Paul’s description of human nature.” “ Such 
writers as Wetsteim and Leland.” ‘‘ Having the Bible in our hand.” 
“ In the days of Luther, men admitted facts, but denied the inferences.” 
*' Such a history as Xenophon has given of the youth of Cyrus ” “ The 
Essenes, the representatives of the mystics and ascetics of the mid- 
dle ages.” We cannot help thinking, that the writer sometimes for- 
gets his antagonist, hitting hard some European heterodoxy, instead 
of Hinduism. Tlie author has introduced a goodly number of Greek 
and Latin terms into the text, and in the foot notes ; are they to be 
transferred into the translation ? The parties for whose benefit the 
translation is made, are supposed to be ignorant of both Greek and 
Latin. Then those teims must be omitted, or else written in the 
native characters, to no purpose whatever. 

In this brief notice,, we had no intention of attacking any of the 
author’s positions, butif the following extraordinary assertion were left 
unnoticed, wo feel that we would be guilty of dereliction of duty, and 
exhibit a singular degree of ignorance, as it regards both ancient 
and modern systems of idolatry. 

**The religion of the Bible, it must be remembered, is the only one 
founded on properly miraculous evidence. The systems of hea- 
thenism submit no such credentials,” 

We have always understood, that if there be genuine revelation 
given to men, there would be also counterlcits, and if the credibility 
of the truehQ supported by miracles, so would tlie false. Let us sup- 
pose that Dr. Angus’s book is translated, and circulated among learn- 
ed Hindus, they will perceive at once, that the object of the book is to 
prove that Christ is a true incarnation, and the miracles of Christ 
are adduced to prove it ; they will then proceed to compare Christ 
with the incarnations of Vishnu, and from the Puranas prove that 
the Hindu incarnation.s performed miracles as numerous, and as stu- 
pendous, as those of Christ, and some of them are of a benevolent 
character. Krishna held a mountain on his little finger, like an 
umbrella, to shelter the cow-pens, from a deluge of ruin sent by 
Indra ; killed numerous demons that were a curse to the human race ; 
exempted a flower-seller and his descendants, from all the infirmities 
of the human family, as long as the sun endures ; made a crooked girl 
straight. Sandipaui requested Krbhna to give him back his dead son, 
drowned in the sea of Prabhasa, which Krishna did in his former 
person. Dr. Angus may assert that Christ performed miracles in 
order to prove his divinity. So did Krishna ; his as.sociates regarded 
him simply as a lively boy, full of fun and frolic, until he encountered 
the demon -snake, conquered it, and ordered it to pack up his traps, 
and to be off to the sea with his whole family. By this celebrated ex- 
ploit the divinity of Krishna was recognized and acknowledged. 

We do not know whether, by the phrase adapted to Missionary 
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purposes,” the Essay is intended as a sort of hand-book for Mis- 
sionaries, if 80 , it looks very much like a libel upon an intelligent 
body of men, because throughout the Essay we have not been able 
to find the sliadow of an attempt to solve, or to remove one of the 
numerous diliicultics that continually press upon the Missionary. 


Catalof/ue of the ArahiCy Persian and Ilindvstam Manuscripts 
in the Libraries of the King of Oudh. Jhj A. SprengcTy M. J),y 
Calcutta y Vol. 1 . Persian and Ilmdustani Poelrj/. 

This work, involving an immense amount of researcli and Ger- 
man perseverance, was compiled under tlie orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Dr. Sprengcr is doing for the I)a3t of Literature 
what James rriu'^ep did lor the past of History, and those labors of 
Dr, Sprenger, independent of their antiquarian and linguistic bear- 
ings, have a v»*ry iiupoilant educalionul one,— they show that if tlio 
Indian bingnagos liave been iis(mI so powerfully as an instrument for 
liglit and merely amusing books, they can b(; also applied to the 
noble object of conve}ing European and (Jiristian knowledge, When 
we consider the amount of miml and energy which have been thrown 
into the 10,000 (trieiital volumes Dr. Sprenger has consulted for 
this work of his, we sec the native power that may be applied to 
good, lly the directions of Loid Ila 'dingo in 1847, Dr. .Sprenger 
undertook cataloguing the J.ueknow Libraries — and ho devoted 
cight(‘en months to the work — his own aeipiirements in Semitic 
bibliography pointed him ont as the fittest man in Asia for the 
task — it is to be regretted tliat ill health 1ms caused a temjiorary 
susiiension of tlie work. The late Sir II, Elliot gave it (‘very en- 
couragement in his power ; tliough himself engaged indefatigahly in 
making known the ancient historians of India, yet he felt tlie great 
im))orlanceof a knowledge of Indian literature ns a key to the national 
mind. Dr Spn;nger giv(_'.s a list of 1,400 writers of Urdu podrj^fl'he 
title of each Persian work is given in the original, with indices of the 
contents of the work, and a brief account of the author. One of the most 
important services the Government can render to tlie cause of indi- 
genous education, is the publication of such catalogues as these, which 
give us a clue to what natives are doing, and rouse us to he active in 
the cause of a sound literature. The ensuing volumes promise to bo 
very interesting. Notices of Persian Prose and Pliilologiiml Works — 
Urdu Wurk.s — translations from tlie Sanskrit and Hindi itit(j I’er- 
sian and Urdu — liiograpliic^s and writings of Arahi<! Pliikdogurs, 
Literati and Poets — Musulman sciences — lliograjihiis and works 
of Sophies and Moslem My.stics. The Moslem in India have had 
little attention paid to them by the autjjoritics or private individuals. 
Europeans are ignorant of their state of mind ; we trust tlm publi- 
cation of tills work will tend to rouse attention to this class, and 

* 
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that Dr. Sprenger’a catalogue will convince people that the Moslem 
mind in India has much rich ore, which by a proper smelting pro- 
cess, may yield a valuable material. 


Rajnitit a collection of Hindu Apologues in the Brij Bhdshd lan- 
guage. Allahabad y 18.54, 

• The Hajniti is a vernacular reflex into Brij Bhasha from that inva- 
luable \vork the Hitopodeshy which has been translated into as many lan- 
guages as the Pilgrim’s Pr<»gress, and which, notwithstanding blemishes 
of (3Xi)res3ion, abounds with excellent moral remarks, shrewd aphorisms 
and admirable apologues, all suited to oriental taste. Professor Hall, 
the Editor, has improved the text of this edition, appended notes, and 
a glossary of rare words. We are glad to see that as a Professor in 
the Sanskrit College of Benares, he is making his Sanskrit acquire- 
ments to bear on the improvement of the Hindi, and its kindred 
dialects, which like the Bengali and Uriya, must ever look to Sans- 
krit as its great type and fountain of improvement. We should 
like to see issued from the Benares Sanskrit College a translation 
of that admirable Sanskrit work Vrihat Kathoy a collection of talcs 
of Budhist and olden Hindu days. 


Chihitsu Sary ComjKndium of Medicine in Bengali. By Br. 

Bachelor. 

An admirable work giving an outline of Physiology and Anatomy 
— as also a Materia Mediea and brief sketch of Surgery. This work 
ought to have a place in every mission station throughout the length 
and bl||Mldth of Bengal. It explains the common diseases, their symp- 
toms, causes and remedies, and is particularly valuable in supplying 
lists of native medicines, both cheap and ellicacious. 


Aushndh l^rastut Videa or Pharmacy. By Shib Chunder Kar- 
makary 18o4. 

A DSKFDL work — but it introduces too many English names, mur- 
dered in the spelling ; thus our old friend ‘specific gravity,’ is written 
ispisiphik (jrahhiti ; Avoirdupois weight is oet. If the 

authoi wishes to have a good sale he must not charge four annas for 
nineteen pages. 
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Mdsih Painka, Nos. 1. and 2. Monthly Mayazine for Females. 

A NOBLE attempt to write useful matter in language ailaptcd to tlio 
capacity of the females in Bengal. The first number is on S/irads 
being of no use. — Account of female virtue in Lurretia . — Dialogue 
on teaching. As is the mother so is tlie son. Tlie publication is 
eilited by natives, and shows that e»lucated babus are awaking to n 
sense of their duty to spread knowledge among the masses through 
tlieir vernacular tongue. We heartily welcome this periodical, and 
AVish it every success. 


Udbhij VideUy or Simple Lessons on Plants. 

A woiiK translated from the Knglisli, by educated natives, designed 
to impart elementary instruction on plants, their uses, structure, t^e. is 
a translation, with adaptations, of a little work called the Child’s 
Botany. In this country boys in country districts arc very observant 
of the ol)j(‘cts of nature, and particularly of all subjects relating to 
j)lants — hitherto they have liad no means of gaining knowledge from 
books on these points. Botany has been culled the science of ladies, wo 
think it ought to be too the science of an educated rural population. 


Lnkcr I/ijil, Gospel of Luke in Mnsnlman^Penyali, 1853. 

by the Calcutta Bible Society for the use of Musul- 
mans who cannot read jnire Bengali, but who can understand 
a language half Urdu half Bengali — u most important class. 


Mukammeder Jihaii Charilra^ or Life of Muhammed, founded on 
Arabic Authorities. % 

Givks a preliminary notice of the History and Geography of Arabia, 
Muhamincd’s early years, intercourse witii Christians, marriage, first 
converts, wars, tkc, — the facts arc based on tlie researches of Sprenger, 
Causain de I'erccval, Weil and Muir, and give not what Europeans 
think ouglit to be, but what has been, as admitted by Arab Avriters 
themselves. It is of vital consequence in discussions witli the 
Moslems to state nothing about their founder Avhich is not derived 
from facts drawn from Arab sources. 


Adcas Anylo-Benyali Dictionary. 1854, 

A AA'ORK valuable for natives studying English, or for Europeans 
learning to translate. 
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Memoir of the Rev. J. J. Weilbrecht. Nishettf London^ 1854 . 

The narao of Weilbrecht will awaken affectionote and sorrowful 
recollections in the breasts of many that read it. It is so lately that 
he was amongst us ; ho was so familiar, and so dear to very many, 
that vve can scarcely feel it a reality that we have now before us a 
Memoir, compiled and published in England, of one wlio was 
living and moving in the midst of us here in Bengal, as it were, 
but yesterday. 

Yet 80 it is : and the volume is a very substantial and respectable 
one, compiled evidently with considerable industry and care, and by 
no means deficient in the most lively interest, as far, at least, as a 
very rapid and partial perusal enables us as 3'et fo'fojtil an opinion. 

The work comes doubly recommended by a Preface from the pen 
of the Rev. Henry Venn, Honorary (derical Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society,* with which Mr. Weithrecht had been connected 
during his whole Indian life, and by a sort of Introduction from our 
friend tfie Rev. A. M, W. Christo[)her (some time Princi[)al of La 
Martiniere Institution in Calcutta,) who had a principal hand in the 
editing of the Memoir, wliich was compiled by Mr. Weitbn'clit’s 
widow. But in truth it needs not, ns aj)pcars to ns, so mucli gcntlc- 
inanMishering into the audience chamber of piil>lic att«mti(>n. Tlicre 
is a manly .strength of character, a straightforward franknc«s and 
honesty of purpose, a vigorous good .‘‘<‘nsc, and a warm and solid 
piety about the subject of it, that aj)pcar in his very physiognomy, — 
of wliich, by tlie way, a good engraving adorns the volnnie, — and are 
quite sutlieient of themsidves to .secure a reee^Uion with the reading 
public. Indeed, the popular verdict lia.s already been pronounced 
intelligibly enough in the rapid .sale of an impression of .1,000 copies, 
and the immediate demand for another, which is now in course of 
preparation, if not already published. 

had contemplated iucludiiig in our present Number a .some- 
what more extended notice of this acee[)table piece of Chri.stiaii 
and Missionary Biography, coupled with a brief sketch of soim; of 
the leading features of the Society, with which its subject was so 
long connected, and wliicli plays .so conspicuous a part in the Mi.s- 
sionary ojierations of India. Circmnstances, however, beyond our 
control, have prevented the present fulfilment of our expectation : 
but we fully purpose to take it up in our next Issue ; and in the 
meantime commend the Memoir itself to the regard of our readers. 


8AJ5DKRS, CONW ANl> CO., TIPS., >0. 65, COSSITOLI.AU. 
C 
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Mmions in South India visited and described. By Josqdi Mnl- 

lensy Missionary of the London Missionary Society in Calcutta. 

London ^ 1854 . 

The autlior of tliis work ia well known amongst us, as a most 
diligent collector of fact.s, and as a man well able to read the lessons 
which these facts are fitted to teach. Ilis articles, that have ap- 
])enred in our pages, and in those of a cotemporary publication, the 
Calcutta Christian Observer^ duiing the last few years, have become 
a sort of authoritative Hand-book on all points respecting the statist 
tics of Missions aijcl the liesuHs of Missionary labor in India. From 
the fre(iuency with which wo have seen them quoted in works pub- 
lished both in this country and in England, we should say tliat tlnj|r 
have gone farther to supply a felt want than any other articles that 
we liavc had the honor to present to tlic reading and thinking world, 
since tlie Calcutta Review came into existence * The work before us 
is wortliy of the name and wcll-c.stablished reputation of its author, 
VVe cannot at present enter upon a review of the book ; but we 
sliiill present our readers with a fe|V extracts selected at random. 
The following passage describes the route followed by our author ; — 

Tiia wuirsa’s ./OURMUr. 

To (Wiibc in full the numerous incidents of the writer’s journey through so 
large a purtion of the Madras Presidency, is not the purpose of these lectures ; 
but, in order to shew ilie authority upon which many statements arc mode, and 
many descriptions olfcrcd, it may bo useful to give a mere outline of the course 
which that journey took, and the places which I visited. 

In going clown the Bay of Bengal, towards Madras, the ship stayed a week at 
Vizdg ipntuvi. I thus had the opportunity of examining the oldest Telngu Mis- 
sion m the country, and of receiving from Mr. (iordon the oldest missionary, and 
fiom hiS brethren, much information concerning the progress of other missions 
since established. After a short slay in Madros, during which I saw almost all 
the missionaries of that city, I set out on my j- urnoy into the interior. In order 
to make the best use of my limited lime and to prevent the necessity of going 
over the same ground twice in certain places, I piorecded in the jdace straight 
westward into the very heart of the PieMdenoy, to lianyalure : visiting on 
the way the town of A>cot and the celebrated temples at Conjeveram. At 
Bangalore I met all the missionaries, both of the Wesleyan and Ix)ndon 
Societies, and visited their chapels, press and schools. Thnice 1 went south to 
Mysore, where there is a Wesleyan Mission ; went over the palaces of Hyder and 
Tippu at Scringiijyatam : saw the gateway where Tippu was killed, and visited 
Ihcir celebrated tombs. Crossing “ the valley of death,” a jungle twenty-five 
miles deep, resembling ibc pestilential Tcrai at the base of the Himalaya, I enter- 
ed the Ntilytierry HiUs on the north side, and spent tvro days at Ootacamund. 

* We betray no confidence in naming Mr. Mullens as the author of the article on 
the Uetulis oj MU$io7it, in No. XXXI. of the CofeuZ/a /tevieie, as it has been re- 
printed in England with his name. 
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Foar miles from Ootacamand at ifir/t/y, the residence of the late Mr. Casamajor, 
I fMiw the ticrinan Mission which he established and the villages of Budagas, for 
whom it WHS specially designed. Descending the Nilgherry Hills on the east side 
by the splendid Pass of Konoor, I came down into the eastern plains to the 
Ixjndon Mission at C»imbatoor^ beiifg the first missionary from Bengal that had 
ever visited those parts. I then passed rtirough the great gap in the Ghauts, at 
Pnlgaut, to the west coast of India, and reached Trichoor, the most northerly 
station of the Church Missionary Society among the Syrian Christians of Tra- 
vancure. Theneo I sailed d^wn ‘ the Backwater’ to ('ochin, passing on the way 
numerous Uoman Catholic Chuiehcs, in the island of Verapoli and its neighhoui- 
hood. In Cochin I vi.Mtcd the Jewish synagogue with Mr. Luseron its niissionaiy 
and also his Jewish school. Thence I proceeded to ( oUaijnm, the head- quuiiei.', 
of the S}frian Mission, and saw its handsome Gothic Chuiches, its cxctdiciit scdiools 
add useful press. 1 Msited also MniWiA/m, one of the most flouiishing stations, 
and thence proceeded to (Jui/on. In these paits I tiavelled close to the wcstciii 
coast, oftfii along the sea beach itself, locking over the broad w'aters of (he Indian 
Ocean wliioli strct'li away without interriipiioii to the coast of eastern Afriia. 
Leaving Qnilon^ which has been for thirty years a station of the London Missionary 
Society in TruNancore, I proccedtd to 'I ruvamirum, another station, the lesidence 
of the Uiija of Travuncuro, w'l o sent the ivoiy throne to the Great K,\liibitioti ; 
thence I went to ! aieychaky, athiid station of the London Mission, and concliid- 

t the til. St pot lion of my journey by arriving finally at Nagcrcoil, the licad-ciuar- 
8 of the mih-'ii n, a few miles fioin Capo Comorin. I spent a luitiiight among 
those interesting missions, visiting all their chief stations in turn ; greatly enjoying 
the socety of t^c missionaries in whoso charge they lie. After a visit to Ca|e 
Comorin, I set out on my return to Ma'Iras by coming up the cast coasi. and 
through the 7«/wil countiy. I fust spent twel\o dajs among the many strtlioiis 
in Tiunevetht ; and then went < n to Madura, Dindiyul and other stations of the 
American Mission. Thence I iroctei'cd to Tuchmopohj , whcio S"art/. lived and 
lleber died ; and to Tanjore, wlicic SWariz is butied I next visited Negapalam 
and saw both the Wcslojan mission and Jesuit Ctdlcgc ; nnd thence coiiiinucd 
my journey to the oldot missicii in India, that at Tr inquebur Passing the 
temples of ChtUumhrutn ; the old Mi'-sion at ( uddtifnre, lonndcd liy Mr. 
Kiciimiuler ; iho Jchuit College in Vondichcrry ; nnd the Seven Puyod'is at 
Mavalipuram, I proctcdeil to Madras, which 1 icaclied after an absence ot twelve 
weeks. In this journey I tiavelled thirteen hundred and sixty miles; including 
Madras, I saw al ogctlicr fifty Missionary Stations and ninety MihsioNAiiins. 
[As Hii illustration of the cAtent t * vvhb h Mihsions aic m w cariiod on in Hin- 
dustan, I may slate that 1 have mysclt seen and spoken to no less than one hun- 
di rd and mnty-four Indian niissioi aries ; m addition to ticcfily-^even others 

will) have died or left tlic country ] 

I cannot conclude this short sketch of my interesting and dcl'gh ful journey 
without grateful y recording tlie ki d and hospitable manner in which I was evefV- 
wheie received The missionary biethren of ail Societies welcomed me with the 
utmost cordialiiy. and m ninny cases though persoiinlly a ^trangcr seemed to 
regard ino as an old fiiend. This kind rcccpi on arose probably from the cories- 
pondence I had previously had with them when compiling ray missionary sta- 
tistics in previous years. They entered readily into my emiuincs and gave me 
niiioh inform ition concerning the liistoiy, condition nnd prospects of their difi’er- 
entsphcrisof labour. We were able to compare notes on the character and dif- 
ficulties of missionary work in dirt’crciil jarts of Hindustan : and to derive 
therefrom mutual instruction and mutual encouiagemeiu. I was also gieatly 
pleased to hear the cordial manner in which they spoke of each other's lalwurs. 
Though belonging to many Societies, they know each other personally, join in 
common labours nnd make use of each other’s works. This cordial union is 
nothing new in India, but I mention it as a patent fact which struck me both ns 
excellent in itself, and as a token of the future success of tlieir c. niinoii labours. 
The pleaxiiro of my visits to so many of the labourers in the Lord’s vineyard, 
and the impressions which they made ilpon my heart wiU, 1 trust, abide with me 
as long oa life lasts. 
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Our readers will be pleased with the following graphic descrip- 
tion of ; — 

TllK GUA.UT8. 

The Telugu country is separated from tlm ligli land of central India, by a rng- 
peel belt of mountains called the Ghi^s. Whoever therefore wishes to go from 
the plains of the Carnatic into the Mysore, must pass through the mountain chain. 
These Ghauts are in most places immense conical hills varying from six linml ed 
to eleven hundred feet in height : they run generally in a (liicction fiom North 
East to Southwest. In some pints they stand close together ; the f.w ravines 
are abrupt ; and the rugged fronts of these rocKy hills present an almost perpen- 
dicular wall to the traveller. In other places the ravmes are wider, and allow 
opportunities for coiisirueting carnage roads. A few of the passes aie easy of 
ascent, blit the maj rily aie very diOieult. The belt of Glwnits vniics fioin 
three to ten miles in depth ; and in passing through this district or along 
its face, the tnnetlcr sees near and arouud him iiuiliing but these majestic 
hills. Sometimes they seem to 1)0 following each otinr like mighty naves o\er 
the lands : sometimes they form a solid bun ier to all adMince. Tluir individual 
appearance pi'outly vanes Some aie covere»l "ith ju 'gle to the very sumiriii; 
otheis are moie blue, and from the loose musses of bleaclio'l rock lying upon their 
suilace, seem at a distance covered with wcH-biiilt towns, boino lime only 
broken fr.'gments of rock soatteied over their gia-sy slopes ; but others 
adorned with mighty bonldcis that assume tlia most singular forms. Of tl^W 
boulders some reseui bio huge lieitils, or solid coUtige.s, or bill's of ships ; all are 
of granite, bla kened and wcatlicr-woiii by the storms of ihousamls of ycais. 
Whose hand scatt' led them there in such profusion? Fiom the day when tho 
lirst aborigines tb.it took posse‘«bion of the land, walked in tlicir midst, all 
elmiiges in Imlmii Society iuve passed bJme their eyes. The Bialimin and ilio 
Khctriya passed tluougli them to eom|ucr ibo liist ovneisol the soil IJeforo 
them th'- Mogul s»i/cd the Tirnlimin’s patrimony. 'J’hrough them the .Main attiis wii 
their swill horses tiiTried olf tho plunder of iho plains, and Ilyiler and Tippii 
fuught battles at then leet Tlicy bare seen injustice, oppie Mon ami war, and 
beloie Ci d me \vitiu’*'''C8. Man bus pas-sed away ; guiei.ition h.is followed genera- 
tioii ; but the hil's abide ihere still Ti'oir very stabili y is to ih an clement of 
coiiilort. Solid and long cmluring a'» they have been, '* the mountain^ slndl depait 
and the lulls he icnio\ed ; luit the Word ol the IajuI cmUueth ior ever.” That 
woid has said that the knuuMye of (he Lord shall covei the eailh, ‘ All uattona 
shall terve him ’’ 

Our next extract is a quotation made by Mr. Mullens from a 
statement by tlie Rev. Mr. Ilardey of llangulore 

When I came to Bangdore, tht'C jenis ago, it was next to impnssililo to speak 
for five mimiles without interruption from a low class, who were not satisfied 
with interrupting merely, but abused us before the whole assemblv, which was not 
to t)C endured if we wished to stand our ground and bo respected in the streets. 

I dttcrinined to put a stoj) to this in the beginning, and very soon an oppoituuily 
offered. One evening whilst we were preaching, sianding on iin elc\ati<)n, which 
I always aim at doing, a prolligate-looking man, mounted the i loyhlion on the 
oppoMte side of tho siicet ; and pulling out a book fiom under bis cloth, ho 
marched backward and forward, and iniilaling our intonaiioiiB of voice, made use 
of much abusive language, ami called me such foul names, that it was with difii- 
cuhy I could restrain my Catechist. Several Brahmins entreated me to go away, 
saying, it was not proper for a European gentleman to stand and hear himself 
thus ahusfd, I continued, however, to address the people By this time ut 
least two hundred persons had assembled ; and wiien I was leaving, the man evi- 
dently became alarmed at having used so much abusive language, and began walk- 
ing quickly down the street. I went over to the Choultry oppo ilc, and i>ointing out 
the man, ilcsired the policeman to sci'^e him. lie ron and quickly turned the man's 
face towardi* the inuliimdo, who were now art anxiety to see what was to be done. 
As 8 on 08 he was brought to the Choultry, I said to the slanders by ; ” So long as 
1 was prtaching I bore with this man’s abuse, but now 1 will shew v<. u ih.t I am 
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not to bo insulted in the street by any man I will now sec whether the aathori- 
fies will protect mo against any man who feels himself at liberty to abuse me at 
pleasure,” The people weie all excitement, and I said; “Bring him at 
once to the Amildar, and we will see if he persists in this conduct towards me, 
who hav.i done nothing to provok^his anger.” At once the man was led away 
towards the main street, followed by the ontl^ ma«is, who were now greaily excit- 
ed, to knO'V what would become of the matter. Wo had not gone very far when 
a respectable man, a friend of ours, came out of breath aiidj entreated me to spare 
his relation, who was a bad fellow, and had done very wrong in usi g abusive 
langiingo to an English gentleman. 1 said, “ If l)efore all these people,”- who had 
increabcd to at least five hundred, * he will c >iifess that he has done wrong, and 
will never sgai t speak to me in the stiects I will forgive him ” But no, his proud 
spirit could not submit to this, though his iivroi.-ing fear w’as every moment be- 
coming more apparent, I said to the policeman, “ Bung him to the Amildar.” 
and having proceeded a little further, the man'« friend again entreated me nut to 
take h ni before the authorities I replied, “ If he w ill ask foigivencss. and confess ho 
hi 8 done wrong, 1 will forgive him : but if not, I will not allow him to escape 
till I have known the mind of the Amildar,” Seeing mo determined in my pur- 
pose, and feeling that we were drawing near to the eutcherry, and that ihepeoi lo 
were staring upon him in every direction, he hecamo greatly excited and aliumed. 
Before the muliiiude I ihen catechized him to the following ell’cct IIa^e you 

• 0 mo an iujniy in ahus ng mo ill the public street, and in inieirnpting me in 
discharge of my duty ?” •* Sir, I have ” “Will you promise me never to speak 
to me again in the St- oet. or intnrrupt me when preai hmg ?” ‘I will pioniise” 
*' Now then, before all these witnesses I forgive vou, and never wish to see your 
face again, hut as n fiiend.” I then dismissed him, and was thankful enough that 
1 had gained a victory before live or six hundred people, witlioiit having appeared 
before thi* anlhoniics The ettVot of tins p-oceeding was aln-ost magical! The 
news of it flew all over the Peitah, and from that lime to this, onr congregations 
have been better, more attentive, more interesting ; and in seaiecly a single in- 
stance, since that time, have these characters interrupted us in the streets.” 

There may, wo think, be a dilferenee of opinion as to tlic wis- 
dom of the Missionary in having recourse to the authorities for pro- 
tection against mere abuse. Nor do we think that the result would 
liave beou worse, if Mr. Iltirdey a mercy had been less “ strained,” 
and had dropped more like the gentle dew from heaven ; had he for 
example, professed a free forgiveness, without irnistingon an ajxdogy, 
and assigned us a reason for his so act, the precept and example of 
his Divine Master. 

The following is a good illustration of the perversion of the lirst 
principles of morality that prevails among the great mass of the 
Hindu community : — 

Mr. Muller once appealing to a man’s conscience, with respect to the rewards 
of g<Hid and cmI, was answered by ihe following story : - A certain butcher bought 
a cuw, tide her by the rope, and was ob«-ut to bring fier homo, when on a sudden 
shu broke loose and run away. In ranning after her ho met a man, who in his 
-whole life time never told a lie an i on Ids ar-king him,.whcther he had seen his 
cow he was t'dd by him, that if ho followed this road he was sure to get 
her. On went th« but<-hor ; not far ofl'ho met another man, whojn hi-' life time 
never told the truth, and putnng the same question to him, he was told, that he was 
quite in the wrong road, and that he must go to the left if ho wished to find his cow. 
After this, both ilu-so men «licd, they were called before the judgment seat of (iod 
(Yninana) ami the final sentence was that the latter, because he had saved the 
life of the coK by telling a lie, was rewarded with being born twenty timei a king : 
while the other, who by telling the tru\h would have caused her destruction was 
condemned for twenty life-times to be gnawed by worms. Confounded and per- 
Ycited ideas like ll c&e arc coiuit'nlly ma whh, and though they arc absurd enough 
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to f onfute themselves, yet the poor people applaud and adopt them with supersti' 
tiou8 fondness. 

The following little sketch will please those of our readers who 
appreciate aright the importance of the Gospel ; — 

Theie was an old Guru or priest, a few miles from Madura, a man of great 
influence amongsuhc people, who wixs oonsuhed on all occasions of dillicult} and 
regarded a** the oracle of the country round. C othes on which he had breathed 
or his hand been placed, were taken to the sick that tlicy iniglu recover ; and nmn- 
ti as and charms were JcpcHted bj him in < rder to euro them lie was Kuikcd on 
by all the peovle hS a man of great power, and to maintain liis dignity 
and autli'iuiy among them always had a silver wand cniricd beCoie biin. Ainong'-t 
Others lie had beard of theinissionaiies in the dbtrict, and was accnstoined for ycaisto 
read Christian books which they had dotiibuted. Indeed, ho had quite a small 
library, kept as usual in an earthen jar, hut tho words of truth had made no im- 
pression on his mind. One day. when w Iking in the bazar lie heard a catechist 
re 'ding a passage Irom tlio Gospel of Luke. It struck him most powerfully, 
*' What is that \ on read ?’ he instantly asked ; “read it agi in,” Tho cotcchist 
read it. “ What a wonderful thing,” exclaimed the gum, ** whero do you find 
it ?” " It is written in Luke, a Christain book, a portion of our Bible,” “ Why, 
1 have go' I.uke and have read it ; hut I never saw this statement, kindly readg^ 
again ” Tlie next da\ he sent for the catechist and r« quested him to read the wH^ 
derful passage once more. From that hour ho received the Gospel wiilr iit reserve ; 
expeneiued the greatest joy in his belief and continued hnjrpy till his death, llis 
religion however was not ncccptabhi to his friends and niKciples : his sons were 
perfectly aghast when he told lliem of his change of faith, and did all thev could 
to induce liim to give it up “ What n pitv,' said one, ” ilmt so much learning 
should make »i man mad." They icproachcd him. ami proscciitcii Imn continu- 
ally. Often when he was on the way to tho missionary, they would fetch him 
back and comjH;! him to forego his visits. But ho persevered, b rc ail tho opposi- 
tion with great patienc**, and looked forwor* with confidence to a seciiro repose in 
heaven. He lived thus for five years : Ids death was linstcnc'l by a chronic com- 
plaint, produced by borne drug which be h-ul taken in former days fioui a samiyusi, 
that ho might bo able to liy ! He earnestly bcgg' il < f bis sons that ho rniglit bo 
buried in»'ead of burned : they complied with his request, and arrangements were 
subsequently made for putting a monunicrit upon the grave. 

We should like to extract our author’s account of the Shonars, but 
it is too long for the limits of our present notice ; as also his state- 
ment on the inueh agitated question of ctiste in the native chureh, 
but this also would lead us into a diseua.sum. fur which we cannot 
now afford space We therefore conclude for the present with an 
account of the converted Slianiirs, wlricli is given in answer to tho 
question : — 

WilAT KIND OF CI1KI8TIAN8 Ana TllBT. ? 

Few questions arc more important tlnin this, since a fair upright answer will 
shew in lew w«Tdh the real Miliie of the bhiinar triissions in r'lation to the grand 
object for wlmh mibsions arc carried i»n. T'lio mater, als however for giving such 
an answer hare been amply provided. The mibwonaiics in their annnal rcpoifs 
enter into numerous ib tails of the spirituid hta^c of their flocks ; and both Mr. 
Caldwell and Mr FcUitt, m their acciunts of the Tinncvclly statiorm, deal with 
the matter in the mobt htruighlfurw ard terms. An iiiipaiicnt friend may ask : 
])o you mean to say that all the 52,000 Shimirs now called Christians arc con- 
verted men ? Certainly not ; the wildest enthusiast never imagined such a glo- 
rious fact : lea‘>t of all has any one acquainted with the missions endeavoured to 
iimke such an impression n]xm the minds of their friends. The mi-sionarics, who 
know the state of things th roughly, tell us in their reports, and I heard the same 
thing from their own lips on the spot, that the-o converts are divided, in regard 
both to their knowledge of the Gospel, and their personal cha- artier, into tiikkb 
classes ? 
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The yir.v^ or lowest class includes ft very largo number of con\cri8 who are stil 
unbaphzcd. Tliese persons nre candiiliitfS for l>uptism ; who desire to enter the 
ChriMiaii coinmiimiy, but ixt present know little of Gospel ti nth. They learn the 
appoi'itcd ciitocl'isms ; attend public worship ; and are required to live in general 
ns members of the Christian community. But much cannot be expected from them 
as to spirituality of Juind, or consistency of conduct The i,econd class are those who 
have only been bap'izpd. They are reckoned a^ still under instruction ; but it is 
generally seen that their conduct is influence • to a consi 1< r iblc extent by the Bible 
law. They of cour*o pn<.8e83much mure Chiistian knowlcdg*- ; they had made an 
open profession : gross sins aie not allowed to pass among them umeproved ; and 
ns they have a chaiaotei to maintain in the community, they occupy a much high- 
er position as to moMility than they did among the heathen. A large proportion 
of .this class are of course children. 'Vho third class the smallest of all, contains 
the conimunicantit called in some missions, the ( hurch members. They number 
altogether 4,500 out of the 52,000, or nlK)iu nine per cent, of the whole. These 
Cliristians rank highest both in knowledge «nd character. They arc spoken of in the 
^nmo terms ns vdlage conveits in Bengal or the Mysore : and they nre treated 
in the same way. All the missionaries watch carefully over the consistency 
and tid« lity of those who nre admitted into this body. The standard of 
admission is not the some in all ca-^es. With some misMonaries that 
^tedtrd is high. In the London Miv-ion for instance it is so raised 
Vr the Church members foim only four per cent of the whole. Some 
m ;he Tinnevelly missionaries, ns Mr. Camimcier, adopt I bebevo a similar stan- 
dard : and ndminisicr a strict discipline. Good as many of their communicants 
are, they arc all seen t * he weak, especially the more ignorant ; traces H))pe ir in their 
conduct of tlieir old habits, old snpcislitions and old heutlien inles. How could 
it well be otherwise, considering the ongin whence they spiuiig, and the invetciK' y 
of habit c\eiywhero. Many of ihcm live most con-sisteni lives, and in contrast witli 
their neighbours adorn the Gospel. Catechists, schoolmaMcis and others of ago 
and expcrieiiee, appear generally as they ought to do the most consistent. 
Young men and women from the hoarding sehouls, who have learned most, whose 
minds and hearts have been mo^ cnltivaicd, us a class, stand out higher than olheis, 
and it is hoped, will us they grow oblcr become worthy leaders cf the impoitant 
Community to which they belong. Dm mg my visit, I had the pleasiuo of twieo 
meeting Bible classes <if young vvomon at Nagereoil and Kdeyenkoody, wbo dis- 
played a vciy dear and complete knowledge of the Word of God. They were 
all trained in the hoarding schoids. and though they have now left them and havo 
families of their own, they lognbuly attend the classes whieh aic maintained 
speeiady for their henetit All the girls’ boarding schools that I examined gave 
promise of like success. 

Anecdotes illiivtrativc of the clmnictcr of thece Clni‘>tian8 could easily bo mnlii- 
plicd. Zed for others is not u distinguishing fe >tnio of native laety, but it has been 
exemplified among them. I will mention a single case, belonging to one of the 
iiowcsi stations. At Santapuram there i<a po-T man, a I’nlli tr of the lowest caste, 
who since his admittance into the Church has been very industrious in gelling his 
own class to al'eiid the means of grace. His wife and sister and a other relativo 
have, thron-h his means, all been bi on; lit into the Chnr< h and two others have 
lately been baptiz 'd. His sMcr lately learned to read the New Te^taniont ; she 
is the only Bnllian femHle of adult ago that ever did so in Travancorc. The man 
is like a father and priest among his |>oople, warning, instrue mg and comforting 
them . and is gicatly « stcemed every w hero. At the same statu n there is a poor 
lunn who has throe times fallen from palmvra trees His chief peculiarity is that 
bo has never been kn wu to tell a lie or to deceive. So imi licitly is his word be- 
lieved, that in c.iscs of dispute it is common to hear people say ; “ If Gumimn- 
do)Hn’sa }3 it, I will believe it or, “ Whatever Gunamudeyan says, I will abide 
by:*’ 

We may haply return to Mr. Mullena’s booh, when we can do it 
more justice. Meantime, we commend it to the perusal of our 
readers as a clear and interesting statement of facts relating to a 
most iinportatft w'ork. 
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Songs of the East. By Mrs. W. S, Carskore^ Calcutta, 1855 . 

, It is somewhere remarked in one of the early numbers of the 
Tatler, that, should any of the papers appear dull, the reader is to 
consider it as intended, and so enjoy the joke as well as he can. In 
liow many of our modern work-^, mlj>;ht tlje same warnin}:j be pro- 
minently put forth. We should say that it was applicable to 
the work before ua, were it not that, being the production of a 
poetess, she may claim exemption under the law of unconscious- 
neas ; which has of late come to play so important a part in Theories 
of Poetry, and works on Criticism. Who is to know when a poet is 
dull and when not ? Who is to presume to judge of the productions 
of one, 80 far removed above ordinary prosaic mortals, wlioso crea- 
tive fancy is so largely developed, that ho may disguise himself under 
any shape, assume any form, and, with more tlian a Protean power, 
at once be and not be, or with a supernatural ubi(juity exist under 
many forms at one and the same time. It is impertinent tlien of |||| 
dinary beings like ourselves to come to such a work as tiiis, guicBI 
by the ordinal y laws of criticism, for there may exist in it beauties 
of a high order, not discernible by our blinded and un-elcvated ima- 
gination. 

And yet tliere is mucii in the Sonys of the East to recommend 
tliem to Indian readers. Their most attractive leature is the sun- 
light of calm domestic gentleness tlirown over the whole, Had the 
title page not shewn it, you wou’d have immediately said, this is a 
woman's work, nay more, u wife’s and a mother’s, it springs from tho 
inner nature of one who has ta-»t«‘d the .‘‘Weets of family joy, and has 
filled the many otllees of family life. It lacks the still <h*eper How 
of virtuous pas-ion so well painted liy llogeis, ])ec'ause it proceeds 
from a woman’s iieart, nor is it so seven ly simple iiinl truthfully 
deseriptive as the Tales and J^)en1s of Crabbe, bceuuso tlio writer 
has not enjoyed the same ojiportunities for aeipiiring an extensive 
knowledge of human nature as he ha<l, for as she apologetically 
eunfesscs, she was “ born and reared on an Indian soil,” but it comes 
upon us all the nvuo pleasantly now, as the tciuleney of our motb-i n 
scho(d of poetry is rather to the boisterous and <*xlra\aganlly ideal. 
After sindi intensified productions as those of the school of the great 
laureate Tennyson, all too unworthy of him, after such gigantic 
l^'ttutios and viecs as those of Uailey, Alexander Smith, Ma-st y 
and Pigg, so well hit oif by Aytou in his satirical tragedy of I 'ir- 
mili'in, it is refreshing to come into contact with such gi ntle pio- 
ductions as tliese Songs of the East, written in the i">(d:ition and 
domestic, happiness of an Indian life. Hut yet if the intf-nso seliool 
of poets run riot in the exeess( 3 s of an uneducated fancy, tln^f of 
Mrs. Carshore’s class are apt to full into the ojjposite extn ine of tame 
lifelessness and frigidity, almo.st amounting, as in many of tlm poems 
before us, to an utter absence of the vis podic i. Tho authoreH:^, 
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herself, with a becoming modesty, seems to feel this from the state- 
ments in her too apologetic preface. The usual plea of the over- 
partial admiration of friends is adduced, as well as a real longing for 
poetic fame, and a desire to “give a more correct idea of native cus- 
toms and manners” than Europeans yet seem to possess. As to the 
first of these inducements, it would be difficult to say how much of 
the “ partial eyes” of friends, and of the vain-glory of an Authoress 
who naturally adores her own fanciful offspring, were mixed up in 
the resolution to publish this volume. The second is a most becom- 
ing and praiseworthy desire in a woman anywhere, but especially 
in. one in India, where literary pursuits so often serve, to dissipate 
the tedious idleness of camp life, and to soothe the soul harassed 
by busy intercourse with the world, but the question should have 
been first seriously asked, is this volume likely to advance my object 
to give me the fame that I so legitimately long for ? Of course we 
must distinguish between the poetess and the woman, when after 
reading the preface, we come upon such verses as these .* ’ 

“ What is 80 pleasing as a father’s praise ? 

Bo this my highest aim— away, away 
Y© dreams of fame that moeked my earlier days, 

Fame ! what is it ? the halo of ft day ! 

A taper which attracts blind envy’s dart 
A breath may quench, n cloud oiisourc its ray, 

Tiio’ nursed by stiile and bitterness of heart.” 

We think too, that Mrs. Carshorc fails in her third object. She 
does not add much to the stock of even a stranger s knowledge of 
Indian manners and customs. The poems that at all relate to 
India are few, and her allu'^ions in them to Orientalism still iewor. 
Exception may be taken even to her note on the licara Festival, in 
which she strives to eorrcct Tom iMuore, who had at least more 
book-knowledge and more heart-knowledge of the East than herself. 
The man who wrote Lalla Uookh, had more vividly realised the 
actual places, and knew more accurately every spot and every 
scene, than a thousand unimaginative poetasters, who have since 
striven to copy him. And so with Southey too, in whom tlie objective 
more predominates, and whose Curse of Kehama is a mine of at once 
Eastern lore and beauteous poetry, that no critic has ever exhaust- 
ed, nor ever will exhaust, until we have another Southey. As 
a specimen of her Indian pieces, we give a description of the well 
known Tityghur : — 

Fair Tityghur ! whose ever verdant shores, 

Whose green ba'iks mirrored in the glassy tide, 

Eternal spring has robed in flowery pride, 

Like that lost Paradise which man deplores, v 

Of which in childhood’s days wo sometimes dream, 

While yet the heart of hea>en retains a gleam ; 

Ssvect nook, where peace and bliss sequestered dwell, 

Bemoved from vain ambition's toilsome round. ‘ 

Say, with what lingering looks 1 bade farewell 
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To thy dear shades, where oft at curly prime 
My steps had wandered in the silent time, 

To hail the freshness of the fra^rnnt hour. 

When zephyr softly wakes each sleeping; flo^\cr, 

And that especial morn most blight of all, 

O memory ! once again let mo rccal. 

I’ve known of such, alas ! for them ; 

To thee once more Rengnla’s gem, 

Again I turn— By Cynthia’s bcum, 

How sweet to rove beside thy stream, 

Along the margin of the Hood, 

Besi)iinklcd o’er with many a bud ! 

Or seated on a flowery knoll. 

Behold the shining waters roll, 

"W’hilc countless fire-flies dance around, 

And glow-worms gliintncr on the giound ! 

'I'liose on the bonghs, like sparkling flowers, 

'J'hesc mimicking the starry boweis. 

Sweet Tilyghur ! I must not dwell 
On these dear scenes of bliss,— farctvcil ! 

If it be true that the highest form of the poetic power is ti4t 
subjective suiTcmler of self to the wrapt spirit, that seems to settle 
on the soul, and, almost absorbing its powers, results in the lyric 
then whatever diverts this unconsciousness to an outward object, 
mars the beauty and jiurity of the poem produced. And that tho^ 
lyric, the song, is the highest feVin of poesy, tlie early literature of 
every nation, the inslinetive language of every licart liowever un- 
educated, and the lives of such as Tyrtieus, Pindar, Burns, Tennyson, 
and Massey jirove. Dallas, in his clever aful brilliant work on Poetics^ 
says that tlie uneonseiousnos may be thus diverted into a didactic, 
an aitiitie, or a satiric elinniiel. As soon as the Poet recognises 
any other power than the alllatus upon him, and lias any other 
object tlian its truthful expression, he ceases to be a Poet, Ibi 
may strive to become a teacher of morality, and then he is a 
Hesiod, or to polish the outward structure of his verse, and then he 
is a cold lifeless Boileau, or to attack the vices and follies of his age, 
and then he is a Juvenal. Now, our authoress fails 11 rst of all in 
having little unconsciousness, so little, that her spirit is ever divided 
between the poetry within and the objective dress in wliich she 
must put it. She errs in not knowing her own strength and weakness, 
and trying many things, she succeeds in few, forgetting Horace’s 
Statement ; 

“ (^11 1 Iccta potonUT crit rca 

Ncc fdcuiidia dcbcrct Iiiuic, ncc lucidus ordo.” 

Hence her lack of a deep lyrical emotion in tlic one hand, and per- 
fect rhythmical dress on the other. Hence the want of a powerful 
creative fancy, and the occurrence of not a fe.w lame lines. The 
nearest aiiproach that she makes to the former is in a pretty poem 
entitled Fancy And UeasoUj in which the picture seems quite ori- 
ginal, the various parts united in a perfect harmony, but the whole 

d 
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unfinislicd, and the idea not fully wrought out. To us this seems the 
most promising piece in the volume. It contains marks of real 
poetic power and is especially interesting when viewed in the 
light of recent theories in philosopljy, regarding the functions 
of each. A great Poet — one like holy George Herbert — might have 
made much of it. 

The Songs strike us as really the best part of the volume. Were 
the authoress to leave descriptive pieces, where she is too apt to follow 
Moore or Scott, and confine herself to the expression of her pure 
womanly heart-feelings, she would do well, and might in time become 
a star in the small galaxy of our Anglo-Indian writers. The follow- 
ing strikes us as simply beautiful, and calls to mind one by Burns, 
of the same nature : 

When the day has sunk to rest, 

On the bosom of the sea, 

When a star is in the west. 

Then I’ll steal away to thee. 

When a sound is in ilte breeze, 

And a whisper in the sky, 

An<l a voice, among the trees, 

And a murmur Houting nigh. 

When the moonlight shadows tall 
Arc beneath the cyjircss tree, 

When the dews of c\ening fall, 

Then I’ll steal away to thcc 
When a music breathes hIk>\c, 

Hound the starry throne of night, 

Like tlie ocraph’s songs <»f love, 

Round the beacons which they light, 

PcrltapH in Ibe following verse there is an unconscious rcscmblanco 
to one of Montgomery’s pieces : 

A vessel once from English land 
{SmlM on her ocean way ; 

Upon her deck a inctry band, 

Around her, ocean's spiay. 

Wo do, in conohi'iion, indulge the hope, that ^Yhen Mrs. Cnrshorc 
comes to know her own powers bettor, and to study a little more the 
Art of Poetry, and those laws that regulate every work of Art, 
whctln’r a statue, a painting, or a ])oem, she may really lay claim to 
the title poetess It is always a dillioiilt matter tor us to criticise such 
a work as she has now produced. Viewed abstractly, or on a level 
with the literature of the West, it must of course be seen to fall short 
of high praise, especially in these days when the literary mar- 
ket is inundated with minor poets ; but viewed in the light of 
India and Anglo-Indian literature, wc welcome the authoress with a 
stern but hearty salutation, assured that from past faults and failures, 
she will learn new lessons to guide her in any future \>ork that she 
may undertake. 
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The Rail and its ; or a Guide to places ahnq the RaiU 

tvaij Linefr^ H^ah to Raneegunj, containinq brief Notices of 
Howrah, Bah, Serninpore, Chamlmiagorc, Hooghj, Pundooah, 
Burdwan, Rnneegunj, their Historical Associations and Olgects of 
Interest, with a coloured Map.gimng the distances of places along 
the Rail, the Boundaries, Ohirf loicns, and RIeers of the neiqh- 
houringZillahs ; and Pictorial Illustrations of the Howrah Termi- 
nus, Tower of Pundooah, Tumla Vmluct, ‘Singarun and Muqra 
Bridges, Callipore Cutting and Bridge, and the Paehele, Chiitna 
and Baharinath Hills ; also the Time Tables, Fares and Rates: 
Sanders, Cones and Co, Caladta, 18.')5. 

Such is the disproportionately long title of a neat little book 
of fifty-six pages, that has just been issued by Mksmls. .Sandfus, 
Conks and COp It contains a great deal of inlorinaliun eoinprespscd 
into the'sinallest possible space ; and it is generally very aeeunite, and 
refers to all manner of subjects— History and Anti(|uitios, T<ip(igrap!>y 
Geology, Botany, Dress, Cookery, and yl>thctics in general? The 
Compiler is entitled to great credit for the zeal witli which be has ex* 
ecutedhis task, and we do not doubt that the book will bo oxtenHvely 
purchased by Railway travellers. The call for a second edition, which 
we doubt not will soon come, will give the Compiler an opportunity 
of correcting a'few slight iuaeeuraeics, as for exanijde, that of con* 
founding pan with befel-nat. The Map is good and iisefnl. The Pic- 
torial Illustrations, though not in the higlies. style of Art, are not 
without interest and value. 


The Studg of Comparative Grammar, as qlfeeting Fdaeafioti 
in India: an Kssag read before the Calcutta \onn(i Mnis Cluis- 
Turn Association, Jig George Smith, Bsq. 

This Pamphlet, in a pleasing nn<l eloquent style, advocat(‘s the. rights 
of Comparative Philology, a sttidy which has been gmieially m g- 
lected by English people, tliough the Americans have of lute di- 
rected their attention to it with great suece.-s. Tin* aiilhor of this 
E.ssay keeps the golden medium between the mere Anglici.^ts, who 
fancy that a word or a few schools can up-root a people’s lan- 
guage, and the mere Orientalists, who dream that Sanskrit and A j able 
by themselves can civilise and enlighten a people. But lliose two 
parties are happily on the wane, and a strong party is fonuing, who 
with the author consider that Englisli ought to be studied by all >\ho 
seek a complete education, that knowledge shouhl he conveyed through 
the Vernaculars to the masses, and that Comparative Philology, which 
classifies languages and shews their hearing on the unity of the human 
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race and th development of national Ipind, ov^ t<i \)e attended to 
by all educated Europeans and Nativea, tbe Great, though 

monarch of all the Russias, paid particular attention to the study of 
Comparative Philology, which has made rapid strides down to the 
days of Bopp, who has just completed his immortal work, the Com- 
parative Grammar of Sanskrit^ Greek, Lithuanian, H^c, 


Simple Lessons on Plants, translated into Bengalee, with adap- 
. ^JLationsJrom the English, by Brojonath, Ex-Student of the San- 
skrit (Joliet^ 1854. 

The subject of the importance of an Agricultural Education for 
certain classes in India, is attracting now the attention of Govern- 
ment. This little work is designed to give junior pupils in English 
schools and in Vernacular ones, some acquaintance witli the rich vege- 
tation which abounds so much in Bengal. The style is elegant, and as 
simple as the subject admits of. The subjects taken up embrace the 
following 

(1) Plnntsdefincd,— Numbers,— SiM,— Plants and Animals, —Eleven uses of 
HaniSj-Qp Botany, its use,— Herbarium,— Walking to seek flowers, —Glass 
Jlottses,MBotanical Gardens,— Linneeus.— (3) Six habitsts of Plants,— Parnsito^ 
on Plants,— Herbaceous aud Woody Plants,— Three Divisions of Plants 
to Age,— Exotics.— (4) Four different kinds of Hoots,— Buds,— Txjaf* 
(rtam,— Midrib,— Thirteen different Shapes of Leaves,— Three Surfaces of ditto, 
•^Seven partsof a tlower,— Three pHrts of a Stamen,— ditto of Pistil, —Diffusion 
of Seeds.— (5) Hoots, — Seeds,— Germination,— Spongiolcs,— Changing Soil round 
Roots,— Hoots Exteneiing,— Eyes of Potato,— Edible Hoots,— Tubers —Bulbs, — 
Creeping Roots.— (d) Stoam*ccU8,— Medullary Hays.— Bark,— Ago of Trees,— 
Quinine.-Cork,— Tannery,— Chinese Paper,— Sago,— Juices in Stems,— Varnish, 
—Cow Tree,— Mahogany, — Fir.— (7) Leaf-veins,— Pores of Plants —Evaporation, 
—Prussic Acid.— Use of liCaves,— Light on Leaves,— Evergreens, -Fall of I.eaf.— 
(S) Climbing Plants,— Water Plants,— Stinging Nettle,— Thoms are Buds,— Buds,— 
Balls on Trees,— Smell of Flowers varic«.— ('.)) Flower contains Seeds,— Corolla — 
Calj x,—Sfnmcns,— Pistil,— Pollen,— Bees.— Honey.— Flower opening.— (10) Seed 
in Pulp, — Pod,— Nutmeg,— Passion-flower,— Fir Cones,— Oil from Seeds,— (11) 
Grass has no Calyx,— Its iicculiar Loaves,— Uw in Embankments,— Oats,— Flint 
in Straw,— Sugar-cane,— Bamboo. 
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